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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

A  FBW  words  may  be  expected  from  the  Publishers,  in  closing  this  second  series  of 
PutnanCt  Magazine^  and  in  introducing  the  new  periodical  which  will  take  its  place. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dilate  upon  the  pleasures  or  the  pains,  the  encouragements 
or  the  annoyances,  connected  with  this  department  of  a  publisher's  business. 

The  present  Magazhie  was  very  generally  and  very  kindly  welcomed ;  for  the  earlier 
▼olumea,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Briggs,  Curtis,  and  Godwin,  were  favorably  and 
freshly  remembered. 

If  we  may  take  the  verdict  of  perhaps  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  both  our  critics 
and  our  correspondents,  during  the  last  three  years,  we  have  the  right  to  infer  that  the  new 
aeries  has  given  '*  general  satisfaction  "  to  its  sensible  readers,  especially  since  it  has  had  the 
sapervision  of  Mr.  Godwin.  If  a  few  tnsensible  critics — for  any  reason,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent— ^have  now  and  then  dissented  from  this  general  verdict,  their  right  to  do  so  in  this 
free  country  may  not  be  questioned.  Probably  not  many  have  spied  out  our  defects  more 
keenly  than  we  have  ourselves.  If  our  own  ideal  of  a  Magazine  has  not  been  in  all  respects 
achieved,  perhaps  the  fault  is  not  wholly  ours. 

Our  friends  and  contemporaries  who  have  given  us' words  of  cheer  and  kindly  apprecia- 
tion, and  have  expressed  regret  at  our  transformation — ^and  their  number  is  legion — will 
accept  our  hearty  acknowledgments.  Insignificaut  exceptions  to  this  general  good-will 
scarcely  need  mention. 

This  Magazine  has  had  a  larger  circulation  than  several  of  its  contemporaries  at  home, 
and  much  larger  than  a  dozen  of  the  English  magazines  wliose  names  have  been  familiar  for 
many  years.  Tet  it  is  more  and  more  evident  that  the  paying  popular  taste  calls  for  some- 
thing different ;  it  may  be  higher  or  lower,  better  or  worse.  But  those  who  pay  their  money 
have  a  right  to  the  choice. 

We  have  aimed,  from  the  first,  to  produce  a  Magazine  teholly  original,  and  essentially 
AumiCAN — i.  e.y  devoted  largely  to  American  topics  as  a  specialty.  We  have  avoided  all 
temptations  to  reprint  from  foreign  magazines,  or  to  cater  for  any  thing  merely  **  sensa- 
tional''   In  this  we  may  have  been  Quixotic  ;  but  the  aim,  at  least,  was  fair. 

I>oubt]ess  better  things  may  be  done  in  this  direction  than  we  have  been  able  to  effect ; 
but,  so  far,  the  best  material  sent  to  us — out  of  some  3,000  MSS.* — or,  at  least,  those  papers 
which  were  apparently  most  acceptable  to  our  readers,  have  been  printed  in  the  six  volumes 
now  completed. 

We  now  ask  those  who  have  expressed  a  friendly  appreciation  of  the  "pea-green,"  to 
permit  us  to  introduce  its  better-looking  successor,  and  to  give  it  a  fair  and  candid  recep- 
tion. Retaining  an  interest  in  the  sale  of  this  new  work  (our  edition  bearing  the  name  of 
Pcmf  am's  as  well  as  "  Scribner's  "),  we  ask  our  friends  and  correspondents  to  continue  their 
subscriptions  to  us,  in  reasonable  confidence  that  they  will  receive  the  full  equivalent  for 
their  money. 

*  The  exact  number  is  3,035  In  three  yenrs :  that  Is,  about  ten  times  as  many  as  the  six  volmnea 
eonld  contain.  Our  contributors  have  all  received  their  pecuniary  compensation.  We  wish  this  hod 
been  a  great  deal  larger ;  but  we  may  state  our  relative  reward  thus : 

Dr.— To  esshpaid  contributors ^,000 

Cr— By  compliments  to  publishers $111 

Byproflts  on  outlay  of  $100,000..... 00  000 

By  Balance—? 
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OR  BALE,  at  ^3  per  acre  and  npirardi  for  cadi,  or  on  credit  by  the  loPFft  Btalliromd  I«amd  Co» 

Ballroade  already  bnllt  through  toe  Lands,  and  on  all  aides  of  them.  Great  iDdttoements  to  eettlen.  8oDd 
for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  givee  prices,  terms,  location:  tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
bring,  what  it  will  oust :  gives  plans  and  eleyations  of  18  different  styles  of  ready-made  hooMs,  whioh  {he  Com* 
pany  furuish  at  from  II0O  to  fi^OOO  ready  to  set  up.    Haps  sent  if  desired.    Address 

\r.  W*  nr AliKEU,  Tlc«  PreAldeut,  Cedar  Baplds,  Iowa. 

THE  NEW  FOOD. 

SEA  MOSS  FARINE. — This  new  and  elegant  preparation,  made  from  Irish  Moss, 
or  Carrageen,  is  conceded  to  be  the  cheapest,  healthiest,  and  most  delicious  food  in  the 
world.  As  a  delightful  table  dessert  it  has  no  equal,  and  as  a  light  and  delicate  food  for 
Invalids  and  Children.    It  is  superior  to  all  kindred  preparations. 

The  new  article  of  food  has  everywhere  won  **  golden  opinions  "  of  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  the  house-keepers  of  the  land  generally  regard  it  in  the  double  light  of  a 
staple  necessary  and  a  delicious  luxury,  for  while  it  lessens  the  expense  of  living,  the 
exquisite  dishes  prepared  from  it  cannot  be  obtained  even  at  an  extravagant  cost,  from 
any  o^her  source.  For  twenty-five  cents  you  can  buy  a  package  which  will  make  sixteen 
quarts  of  Blanc  Mange,  and  a  like  quantity  of  Puddings,  Custards,  Creams,  Charlotte 

Riisse,&c.  RAND  SEA  MOSS  FARINE  CO,,  53  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  Great  Spring  Tonic. 

Plantation  Bitters. 

This  wonderful  vegetable  restorative  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  feeble  and  debilitated 
As  a  tonic  and  cordial  for  the  aged  and  languid,  it  has  no  equal  amon^  stomachics.  As 
a  remedy  for  the  nervous  weakness  to  which  women  are  especiall}^  subject,  it  is  supersed- 
ing every  other  stimulant.  In  all  climates,  tropical,  temperate,  or  fnnd,  it  acts  as  a  specific 
in  every  species  of  disorder  which  undermines  the  bodily  strength  and  breaks  down  the 
animal  spirits. 

Wherever  it  is  introduced  it  becomes  a  standard  article — a  medicinal  staple.  It  b 
to-day  the  best  and  purest  tonic,  and  the  most  popular  medicine  in  the  civilized  v^^orld. 
Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine.    Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

OVER  $4,000,000  00  l^^Jv. 

8.  OoTernment  during  four  years  by  the  House  of 
Loiillard.  This  amouDt  is  not  exceeded ' 


House  iu  the  world. 


by  any  Tobacco 


Their  CentUTf  Clie^iviiic  ToImlcco  Is  now 

made  of  choice,  aweet,  Redried,  and  suu-curcd  leaf  of 
the  best  attainable  varieties. 

LORILLARD'STactatCliib  Smokliuris 

made  of  OroxK>ka,  or  tiiyoo  Leaf,  of  N.  C.  and  Ya., 
esteemed  among  Judges  ns  the  finest  tobacco  for  the 
purpose  ever  found,  and  prepared  by  an  original  and 
patented  proeevs,  whereby  the  bitter  and  acrid  prop- 
erties, as  well  as  the  niootlue  Is  extracted,  rendering  it 
mild  and  harmless  to  nervous  constitutions ;  it  has  a 
delightful  aroma,  leaves  no  disagreeable  taste,  and  will 
not  Durn  the  tongue  if  a  good  pipe  is  used. 

The  Eureka  Smoklns  is  also  a  favorite 
Brand,  being  made  of  choice  Ylrginin,  and  always  burns 
free  and  smooth;  has  ah  agreeable  flavor,  but  Is  of 
heavier  body  than  the  I'ael&t  Clnb^  and  cheaper  in 
price ;  by  mixing  these  two  together  an  article  of  any 
desired  strength  may  be  obtained. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  I<orlllard's 
Smokliic,  would  say  over  lO^OOO^OOO  packages 
were  sold  daring  18<>d,  and  still  the  demand  increases. 

J^Ofk€\  ^  Month  with  Stencil  and  Key  Check 
p«  V\#  DieB.  Don't  fall  to  secure  Circular  and 
amplea;  Ihw.  Address  8.  M.  Spbnobb,  Brattleboro,yt. 


Ladies  Desire  what  Men 

And  this  little  thing  Is  Beauty.  What  do  we  say  If 
beautiful  A  trausparent  complexion  and  a  luxuriant 
head  of  hair.  What  will  produce  these!  Hagan^t 
Magnolia  Balm  will  make  any  lady  of  thirty  appear  but 
twenty  ;  and  Lyon*s  Kathalron  will  keep  every  hair  in 
its  place,  aiid  make  it  grow  like  the  April  grass.  It  prr 
vents  the  hair  f^om  turning  gray,  eradicates  Dandrulf, 
and  is  the  finest  Hair  Dressing  in  the  world,  and  at  only 
half  ordinary  cost*  If  you  want  to  get  xid  of  SalloW" 
ncss.  Pimples,  Ring-marks,  Moth-patches,  etc,  donl 
forget  the  Magnolia  Balm,  ladles. 


OOLLAB  STVD  4  TIE  HOLDSB,  Fftt'd. 

pora 

Ss  in  easily,  can  a 
,  on  fine  yellow  metal.  Free 


The  slot  in  the  bulb  is  for  the  loupofa  ''but- 
erfly"  tie  ;   slips  in  easily,  cannot  lose  oat 


ly  mail  for  60  cts.  Agents  in  the  trade  want' 
d.   S.  £.  WILLQlM,  Hftrtford, 


GoUi| 
nlsoM 


r\^0  AUTHORS.-A  SltOOO  Premtom  1aof*l 
X  fered  for  the  best  MSS.  to  make  a  book  of  400  ]6mo»j 
Pages.  "  Suitable  for  young  men  and  women  ;  practical 
instructive,  and  attractive;  full  of  vitality  and  siimnlua^ 
May  or  may  not  be  In  the  form  of  a  Btory .  M8&  reoetve 
until  Sept.  Istby  D.  Lotbbop  &  Co.,  So«ton,  Pubiieber 
of  the  Popular  $500  Prize  Btories  (eight  beautiful  fl  t 
volumes),  whose  high  literary  merit  and  religious  toi 
render  them  most  desirable  books  fox  family  resding. 
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$L00 
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HOUSEHOLD 


A   PRACTIGAIi    JOURNAL, 

•■peelally  devoted  to  the  intereete  of  the 

AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE. 

GonCahiiiig 

Artlcleflt  1^7  ezperieneeil  Housekeeper*} 
npoB   all   matters   pertalnlns   to 
B^aiS  I.IFB  and  DOniBSTIO 
ECONOKT* 

This  iMpolar  MONTHLY  bos  recently  been  en- 
ttreed  to  iwonty-fonr  paceei  quarto  eue,  and  no  paine 
^vmbe  ^ared  tomake  it  uie 

MMim  Journal  ii  tbe  Gonntrr. 

Ite  departments  indnde  (he  Veranda,  the  Diawlng- 
Koom,  tbe  Dreasing-Booni,  the  Library,  tbe  Conserva- 
tory, the  Nuaery,  tbe  Dispensary,  the  Kitchen,  the 
Diniog-Boom,  and  the  Parlor,  with  practical  hints  and 
iiggettions  appropriate  to  each. 

ONE  DOIiLAR  PER  TEAR. 

Band  Siampfor  ^psofmsM  Ccpy. 

Address  GEO.  E.  CROWBI<I<, 

BrattleborOf  Tt. 


READ   THIS  ! 

The  Lowest  Price  List  ever  published 

—or— 

inrATCHZsSp 

h  MA  60M  aol  Ctb-SflTer  Cases  only. 

BENEDICT'S  TIME  WATCH. 


PRICES. 

stiver  Watch,  Ovingtoii  Benedict, 
Gold,  (18  kt.) 

Silver  Watch,  Samuel  W.  Benedict, 
Gold,  (18  kt.) 


$30.00 
90.00 
46.00 

106.00 


American  Waltham  Watches. 


Ooin-SilverHantfng  Watches,  •  •  -  $18.00 
(}old  Hanting  Watofaee,  Oent*s  Size,  •  •  79.60 
Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies^  Size,    •       •       76.(X) 

Sent  to  aa  parts  of  the  Coantxy  by  Express,  -with 
privilege  to  examine  before  paying. 

Bend  for  a  Price  list,  and  oompare  Prices  before 
parohasiag  elsewhere. 

BENEDICT  BROTHERS, 

Jewelers,  and  Keepers  of  the  City  Time, 

691  BBOADWAT, 

Nesr  Fourth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


It: 


The  Bright  Side, 

A  Paper  for  all  Children. 

Bow  pabllsbed  as  a  weekly  of  eight  beautlfnlly  illustrated  pages.    No  continued  stories.    Sent  to  subscrib 
em  on  tbe  £>lIowiDg  tenns : 

OriM  a  fitomk,         .... 

JStoerytMsfe,  .  .  .  .  - 

TIm  very  best  wiitors.  Large  premiums  for  clubs.  It  has  won  favor  beyond  all  example.  Nothing  like  it 
in  beauty  of  appearance  or  attractiveness  of  contenta  All  yearly  subscriptloos  for  weekly  or  serolmoDthly 
received  before  July  let,  1870,  date  from  tbat  time,  and  receive  the  proviona  numbers  from  ilaxGhfree' 
Apeeloien  copy  free    Ask  your  newsdealers  for  it. 

WILCOX  &  ALDEN,  Publishers, 

CUoaso,   111. 


25  cent*  a  yewr, 
.     60      **  *« 

$1.00 


^ 


AGENTS  W^ANTED 

FOA  OUB  BABE  AND  EXCITING  BOOK, 

THE   EXPOSE; 

Mormons  &   Mormonism. 

Semis  117  Thousands— Tantel  tj  an. 

Written  by  a  sister  of  one  of  the  High  Priests  ;  being 


\\^A  bei  own  exx>erienoe8  during  years  of  life  among  them 
<^M  and  of  intimacy  with  all  their  prominent  men.  Pages 
472.  Prioe,  |2.  Samples  and  circulars  sent  fre&  Ad- 
dress BELKNAP  k.  BLISS,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  E.  W. 
BLISS  *  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  NETTLETON  &  00, 
Claeinnati,  Ohio. 


The  undersigned  will  cheerfully  mail  (free) 
to  all  who  wish  it,  the  Recipe  and  full  di- 
rections for  preparing  and  using  a  simjde 
and  beautiful  Vegetable  Balm,  that  will  im- 
mediately remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blotches,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities 
of  the  skin,  leaving  the  same  sofi^  clear, 
smooth,  and  beautiful. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for 
producing,  by  very  simple  means,  a  luxiuiant 
growth  of  hau:  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  fac^. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail, 
by  addressing 

THOS.  F.  OHAPHAK,  Chemist, 
P.  0.  Box  5128.  19S  Broadway,  K.  T, 
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Eailroad  Gazette, 

A  Journal  of  Transportation. 


Railroad  QaestlonB  discnaaed  by  Practical  Railroad 
Men. 

IlluBtrated  Descriptions  of  Railroad  Xnyentions. 

Railroad  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 

Record  of  the  Progress  of  Railroads. 

Railroad  Reports  and  Statistics. 

General  Railroad  News. 

Railroad  -Elections  and  Appointments. 

Twonty-fonr  large  quarto  pages,  published  every 
Saturday  on  and  after  April  2,  1870.  ' 

Every  Railroad  Man,  and  every  man  interested  in 
Railroads,  shoald  hare  it  Terms  $3.00  a  year,  in 
advance.    Address 

A,  N.  KEZLOGG,  Bttblisher, 

101  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


**  A  model  of  -what  a  railroad  newspaper  should  be." 
-^Chicago  7W6un«. 

"A  well  edited  naper,  showing  industry  and  intelll- 
gencr." — American  Railway  Tlmet^ 

**^  Makes  a  very  handsome  aiqpearance  and  is  ftiU  of 
valuable  matter.^ — Chicago  Evening  PotA, 

"  For  railroad  men  and  others  wishing  to  keep  them- 
selves thoroughly  posted  on  railroad  matters  we  know 
of  no  better  paper."-— JToif^Mm  Daily  State  Journal 

^*  The  best  informed  railway  newspaper  published  in 
the  West"-- Aurora  {HI)  Beacon. 

**  Has  always  been  one  of  the  best  papers  of  the 
country  for  railroad  intelligence.*' — New  York  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle, 

"The  news  is  very  full,  the  discussions  are  conducted 
in  good  temper  and  with  excellent  Information.  To 
judge  by  this  first  number,  the  oonductors  of  the  Gazette 
know  what  *'  railroading*'  is,  and  what  a  proper  weekly 
journal  should  he,—2few  Tork  World. 

"  One  of  our  most  valuable  exchangee.  *  «  •  * 
Its  columns  teem  with  reliable  Information  of  great 
benefit  to  railroad  men  of  every  section  of  the  United 
States." — Leatentcorth  Bulletin. 

"  Every  railroad  man  reads  the  Gazette.*'— .BZoom* 
ington  (III,)  Leader, 

"  It  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  publica- 
tion, not  only  in  New  York  or  Boston,  but  In  London 
or  on  the  Continent."— TTauXfd^an  (HL)  Oazette,  . 

**  The  best  journal  of  Its  class  in  the  United  States.** 
—LaOroeee  Leader, 

<*  A  most  valuable  thing  to  the  eng^eer  and  all  rail- 
way  men,  the  capitalist,  traveler,  mechanic,  and  general 
reader."— J3rool;/^  {N.  71)  Argue. 

'*  Of  great  interest  to  railroad  men  and  almost  equally 
BO  to  those  who  use  railroad^*'— IfarsAo^  {Mich,) 
Statesman, 

**  It  must  prove  a  very  valuable  paper  tofitockholders 
and  those  who  are  Interested  in  railroads.**— JV««;  York 
Globe. 

"  A  complete  repository  of  railroad  news.**— JTam's^ 
bwrg  {Pa.)  Patriot. 


k  IIBMT  OF  MCATION, 

Selected  fromtlie  Beit  Writeri  of  all  Gonntriea. 


Vol.    L-LOCKE'S  THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

II.— LOCKE'S  ESSAYS  ON  STUDY  AND 
READING:  MILTON'S  EPISTLE  ON 
EDUCATION.  WITH  LIVES  OF  LOCK B 
AND  MILTON. 

IIL-HORACE  MANN'S  PAPERS  ON  THK 
STUDY  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  SCHOOLS, 

IV.— SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITY  ADDRESSES: 
0)  MILL,  ON  LITERARY  AND  SCIEN- 
TIFIC EDUCATION;  (2)  FROUDE,  ON 
HEAD-WORK  BEFORE  HAND-WORKi 
(8)  CARLYLE,  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF 
BOOKa 

v.— THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
—THE  OPINIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  OF  THE  PRESS,  WITH  JUDICIAL 
DECISIONS. 

VL-THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
—PART  IL,  CONTAINING  THE  AD- 
DRESSES OF  A  D.  MAYO  AND  THOMAS 
VICKERS,  OF  CINCINNATL 

Otiier  Yolumes,  in  prwatlon,  irill  Be  Mj  momcel 

It  is  our  design  to  make  Complkts  and  Stakdakd 
Editions  of  the  works  of  Educational  writers  of  eml> 
nence,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  Wo  haxe 
adopted  a  model,  very  successful  In  Frnnce,  which  pnts 
the  products  of  the  best  minds  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Tbe  Prict— 25  Cents  a  Yolone,  Postpaid. 

J.W.  SCHEBMEBHOBN  &  CO.,  Pabliahers, 

14  Bond  St.)  Ne-vr  Tork. 

"Aien  Mool  Institute," 

FOUNDBI>    1856, 

Is  a  reliable  and  practical  Educational  Bureau 
To  aid  those  who  want  well-qualified  Teachers ; 
To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positions ; 
To  give  parents  information  of  good  schools ; 
To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 
Fifteen  yeare  ha,ye proved  it  efficient  In  securing 
*'  Thx  aioBT  Tbaobxr  fob  tub  biobt  flacx.*^ 

J.  W.  SCHEBMEBHOSH,  A.  M.,  Aetuary, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

OTTR 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

SCHOOL    MATERIAL, 

BXPRESBKTS 

APJPAJRATtrS, 

BLACK    BOABDS, 

BOOK.S,  OHCARirSv 

GLOBES,   IfAPS, 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

of  seTeral  superior  modem  styles,  and  many  other 

«•  Articles  for  Every  School," 

Hailed  on  demand,  with  stamp. 

J.  W,  SGHERMERHORN  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  Irfanufaotureis, 
14  BoKD  Stbkst,  New  Yobk. 
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G-  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  having  been  appointed  special  Agents  of  the  following 
Institiitions,  will  give  personal  attention  to  an  ^^  Up-town  "  Agency  for 

Fire   and    Life    Insurance, 

at  their  new  premises, 

ASSOCIATION  BUILDING,  cor.  4th  Ave.  and  23d  St 


3  THE 

OS 


I. 


CONTINENTAL 


3L«X3F'3ES 


S       INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Assets,    $3,500,000. 


JUSTUS    LAWBSNGE,    President. 

%*  This  Institution  is  established  on  a  sure  and  liberal  basis,  and  offers  unex 
celled  advantages  to  Insurers.    Circulars  and  full  information  supplied  as  above. 

(See  adn.  next  page.) 


n. 

THE 


METROPOLITAN 

Insurance  Co., 


OF    NEW   YORK. 


B.  M.  C.  OBAHAM,  Preiident. 
Capital,  t300,000. 


III. 

THE 


HOME 

Insurance  Co., 


OF    NEW   YORK. 


CB.  3.  MABTOr,  Preddeat 

Capital.  $2,000,000. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS,  Managers  of  the  Branch. 

Insnrance  promptly  effected  at  tiie  best  rates  in  these  first-class  Companies.    Mr, 

TRAM  win  be  glad  to  iiimish  his  friends  and  correspondents  with  useful  information  on 

subject  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,  and  to  answer  all  inquiries  personally  or  by  letter. 
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Elgin  Watches. 


mlaj*tj:b'a.cxtjr.e33  by 
THE    NATIONAL    WATCH    COMPANY, 

Prononnoed  by  dbiiiii  und  oomidihiubs  throughoDt  Ihe  i»iinti7  to  be  We  BEST  TIME-EEEFEBB  now 
oO^rsd  U>  tbs  nablhi  for 

LADIES'  OK  OENTLEinSNtS  USB. 
TTny  combine  Impro-enionUi  not  found  In  «n>'  othBr  Wslchei  of  eiilier  Fomos  or  AmmolH  miliB. 
Lidiu  d«Lron(  of  pnrobulDg  ■  buidioiiie,  itrongiind  conwt  timiplec«  -will  find  Ibo  elegant Wal oh  btiriag  Ow 
tnda  Durk  at 

"LADT    IELGIN,»> 
to  be  lU  tlut  they  deiiro. 

From  uuoDg  nnmennu  teftimonlala  received,  the  following  (re  pnemted: 

OrriDB  OiB'L  Sop'T  Bm  Riilwat,  Niw  Took,  Febrmry  T,  IBTC 
T.  )L  At»t,  Eiq.,  Fiee^  KaHoni]  Walsh  Co.,  Cbiugo.  Illi. 

J>Air  iHr— Having  for  ftbont  time  monllu  tested,  in  varloaa  njn,  the  ■■  time-keeping  **  qnillttu  of  one  of 
TOnrElglii  Watchea,  iDOMeheerfOllTSwerdltthapnlHthillilladDe.  For  one  month  tho  Watch  wiacirrled 
bjone  of  our  LocomotlTfl  EDglneera,  and^noe  th?n  by  di&rent  penona,  at>  that  Ita  full  vatue  aa  a  llme-keop«r 
could  ha  known  under  dllerenl  modea  of  Inalment.  I  wtll  ilmply  eay  that  it  hia  giren  po^Vet  saliifactioii,  and 
Inmy  opInioD,  iaaa  naar  perfaotlon  u  I  b«llev>  It  poiilble  a  Watch  can  be  made. 
Heipect  rally  yonre, 

L.  H.  BDCKKK, 

Oanl  Soperlnlendent. 

Orrm  or  the  0»'l  Gup>t  C  A.  N.-'W.  S'y,  Cmcioo,  Febnui;  Id,  ISTO. 
T.  M.  ATiai,  Eaq.,  Prea't  Natlsnal  Watch  Ca 

l>taTSlr—I  lUT*  pleoame  Ineipreailniimj  opinion  of  the  Elgin 'Walchea,  the  mere  nainoe  I  do  nottblnk 
there  is  a  bettor  watch  made.  A  lugeanmberor  them  are  In  uw  byocr  condncton  and  onglntmen,  and  other 
employta,  ud  I  bare  heard  no  dlaienllng  opinion  npon  their  merlla.  They  ron  with  a  amoothneaa  and  anlfbtro. 
iCy  folly  equal  to  any  other  watch  I  know  of,  and  Jmtify  aU  yooi  claims  of  eicallenoa  In  mannfaclureand  fitting 
of  parts.  Touts  tmjy, 

OEO.  I.  SUKLAP,  Qen-l  Bnp't. 

The  NaUonal  Waloh  Co.,  cf  Elgin,  EllnoK  forthe  common  protection  of  distant  walch  buyera,  aa  well  as 
Ihrauetvea,  ONCE  MCBE  osuilon  the  psbllc,  ihatthey  do  not  now,  nor  ever  bate  fnnilibed  nalohes  to  any 
party  whaterer  Co  bo  adTcrllaod  and  told  npon  the  "  C.  O.  D."  plan,  which  baa  been  made  Ihe  medium  of  ao 
much  iwlndling,  and  which  would  naturally  be  made  the  acreen  for  trafSo  In  the  worthlMS  Imllalloua  of  Elgin 
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Ths  real  Elgin  watches,  elegant,  acenrsle,  durable.  In  many  atylei  snd  at  Tsiloua  prloca,  each  secompaniod 
by  the  apeclal  warranty  crrtificale  of  thia  Company,  and  Deually  alsagnaranteed  by  ihe  local  dealer  or  waleb- 
maker,  csnbehadof  moatJewctlorahiaJltowna  throngbant  tbe  United  Blatea.  Call  and  ask  to  see  them.  Am 
■n  additional  protection,  look  for  "  National  Watch  Co."  on  the  dial,  and  one  of  the  foUowIng  niDi  xuis,  liz.-. 
••B.W.  ^ojflFumd,"  -ff.Z.  CWbm-,"  "  B.  JT.  Tashr,'  "  O.  M.  WJUttrr,-<  "  W.  H.  Ftrry,"  "  Mall.  laJHn,'-  '  J.  T. 
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gilt  plalB  Inalde.  Theaeare  the  trade  marka  lo  denote  the  varlona  grades  and  atylea,  bnlaaercn  these  bare  been 
pirated,  reqolre  also  the  special  warranty  oertlficate,  duly  signed  by  T.  U.  Avery,  the  President  of  the  Company, 
and  mmbtrtit  to  oortespond  with  the  wMcb 
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THE   KING'S   SENTINEL. 


Upon  a  time,  unbidden,  came  a  man 

Before  the  mighty  king  of  Teberistan. 

When  the  king  saw  this  daring  man,  he  cried, 
"Who  art  thou,  fellow?"    Whereto  he  replied, 
"A  lion-hunter  and  a  swordsman,  I, 

Moreover,  I  am  skilled  in  archery: 

A  famous  bowman,  who  of  men  alone 

Can  drive  his  arrows  through  the  hardest  stone. 

Besides  my  courage,  tried  in  desperate  wars,  ' 

I  know  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  stars. 

First  in  the  service  of  Emeer  Khojend, 

Who,  friend  to  none,  has  none  to  be  his  friend, — 

Him  have  I  left,  I  hope,  an  honest  man, 

To  serve,  if  so  he  wills,  the  Lord  of  Teberistan." 

To  whom  in  answer:  "I  have  men  enow. 

Stalwart  like  thee,  apt  with  the  sword  and  bow; 

These  no  king  lacks,  or  need  to:  what  we  need 

Are  men  who  may  be  trusted — ^word  and  deed; 

Who,  to  keep  pain  from  us,  would  yield  their  breath, 

FaithM  in  life,  and  faithfuller  in  death." 
"Try me."    As  thrice  the  monarch  claps  his  hands. 

The  Captain  of  the  Guard  before  him  stands. 

Amazed  that  one,  unknown  of  him,  had  come 

In  to  the  king,  and  fearflil  of  his  doom. 

Sternly  his  lord:    "Ton  guard  me,  slave,  so  well 

That  I  have  made  this  man  my  sentinel." 

Thus  did  the  happy  archer  gain  his  end, 

And  thus  his  sovereign  find  at  last  a  friend, 

Who  from  that  hour  was  to  his  service  bound. 

Keen  as  his  hawk,  and  faithful  as  his  hound. 

Now  when  a  moon  of  nights  had  ta'en  its  flight, 
Amid  the  darkness  of  a  summer  night, 
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The  king  awoke,  alarmed,  with  fluttering  breath, 
Like  one  who  straggles  in  the  toils  of  death, 
And  wandered  to  his  lattice,  which  stood  wide, 
Whence,  down  below  him  in  the  court,  he  spied 
A  shadowy  figure  with  a  threatening  spear. 

"Whatman  art  thou? — ^if  man---and  wherefore  here?" 

"Your  sentinel,  and  servant,  O  my  lord!" 

« Hearken  I "    They  did.    And  now  a  voice  was  heard, 
But  whether  from  the  desert  far  away. 
Or  from  the  neighbor-garden,  who  could  say? 
So  far  it  was,  yet  near,  so  loud,  yet  low; 

"Who  calls?"    it  said.     It  sighed,  "J  ^0/    I  go!^ 
Then  spake  the  pallid  king,  in  trouble  sore, 

"Have  you  this  dreadful  summons  heard  before?" 

"That  voice,  or  something  like  it,  have  I  heard — 
(Perchance  the  wailing  of  some  magic  bird) 
Three  nights,  and  at  this  very  hour,  O  king  I 
But  could  not  quit  my  x>ost  to  seek  the  thing. 
But  now,  if  you  command  me,  I  will  try, 
YHiere  the  sound  was,  to  find  the  mystery." 

"Gk>l  follow  where  it  leads,  if  anywhere, 
And  what  it  is,  and  means,  to  me  declare; 
It  may  be  ill,  but  I  will  hope  the  best: 
But  haste,  for  I  am  weary,  and  must  rest." 
Softly,  as  one  that  would  surprise  a  thief^ 
Who  might  detect  the  rustling  of  a  leaf. 
The  sentinel  stole  out  into  the  night. 
Nor  knew  that  the  king  kept  him  still  in  sight, — 
Behind  him,  with  a  blanket  o'er  his  head. 
Black-draped  down  to  his  feet,  as  he  were  dead ; 
But  the  spear  trembled  in  his  hands,  bis  knees 
Weakened; — at  length  he  sank  beneath  the  trees. 
Again  the  voice  was  heard,  and  now  more  near 
Than  when  it  faded  last-^it  was  so  clear: 

"  I  go !     What  man  wiU  force  me  to  return  f  " 

"Now,"  thought  the  wondering  soldier,  "I  shall  learn 
Who  speaks,  and  why."    And,  looking  up,  he  saw 
What  filled  his  simple  soul  with  love  and  awe — 
A  noble  woman,  standing  by  his  side, 
Who  might  have  been  the  widow  or  the  bride 
Of  some  great  king,  so  much  of  joy  and  woe 
Hung  on  the  perfect  lips  that  breathed,  "I  go," 
Shone  in  the  quenchless  eyes,  dimmed  the  bright  hair — 
No  woman,  born  of  woman,  half  so  fair! 

"  Most  beautiful  1  who  art  thou?"    "Know,  O  man, 
I  am  his  life,  who  rules  in  Teberistan — 
The  spirit  of  your  lord,  whose  end  is  nigh, 
Except  some  friend— what  Mend?— for  him  will  die." 

"Can  I?"    But  she:    "'Tis  written  you  must  live." 

"What,  then, — ^my  life  rejected, — can  I  give?" 

"Tou  have  a  son,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear, 
Feeling  her  way,  it  seemed,  in  hope  and  fear. 
Lest  what  she  would  demand  should  be  denied. 
He  pressed  a  sudden  hand  against  his  side 
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Where  his  heart  ached,  but  spake  not.    ''Fetch  your  son, 

And  I  remain;   refuse,  and  I  am  gone 

Even  while  we  parley."    Stifling  the  great  sigh 

That  heaved  his  breast,  he  answered,  ''He shall  die." 

And  now  for  the  first  time,  he  was  aware 

Besides  themselves  there  was  a  Presence  there, 

Which  made  his  blood  ran  cold,  but  did  not  shake 

His  resolution  that,  for  the  king's  sake, 

His  boy  must  perish.    So  he  said,  "I  go," 

And  like  the  swiftest  arrow  firom  his  bow 

The  phantom  vanished,  and  he  went  to  bring 

His  sleeping  child  as  ransom  for  the  king. 

Leaving  that  strange,  bright  woman  there  alone; 

Who,  smiling  sadly,  soon  as  he  was  gpone. 

Ban  to  her  lord,  fallen  upon  the  ground; 

And  while  she  lifted  his  dead  weight,  and  wound 

H^  arms  around  him,  and  her  tears  did  rain. 

Kissed  his  cold  lips,  till,  warmed,  they  kissed  her  own  again  I 

Meanwhile  the  sentinel  down  the  royal  park 
Groped  his  way  homeward,  stmnding  in  the  dark, 
Uncertain  of  himself  and  all  about; 
For  the  low  branches  were  as  hands  thrust  out — 
But  whether  to  urge  faster,  or  delay, 
Since  they  both  clutched  and  pushed,  he  could  not  say; 
Nor,  so  irregular  his  heart's  wild  beat, 
Whether  he  ran,  or  dragged  his  lagging  feet! 
When,  half  a  league  being  over,  he  was  near 
His  poor,  mean  hut,  there  broke  upon  his  ear — 
As  from  a  child  who  wakes  in  dreams  of  pain, 
And,  while  its  parents  listen,  sleeps  again — 
A  cry  like  Father f-^Whetiee,  and  whose,  the  cry? 
Was  it  from  out  the  hut,  or  in  the  skyf 
What  if  some  robbw  with  the  boy  had  fled? 
What— dreaoftd  thought  I— what  if  the  boy  were  dead? 
He  reached  the  door  in  haste,  and  found  it  barred. 
As  when  at  set  of  sun  he  went  on  guard. 
Shutting  the  lad  in  from  all  nightly  harms, 
As  safe  as  in  the  loving  mother  arms 
Which  could  no  longer  fold  him:   all  was  fast, — 
No  footstep  since  his  own  that  night  had  passed 
Across  the  threshold — ^no  man  had  been  there; 
'Twas  still  within,  and  cold,  and  dark,  and  bare; — 
Bare,  but  not  dark;  for,  opening  now  the  door. 
The  fitful  moon,  late  hidden,  out  once  more 
Thrust  its  sharp  crescent  through  the  starless  gloom 
Like  a  long  cimetar,  and  smote  the  room 
With  pitiless  brightness,  and  himself  with  dread, — 
Poor,  childless  man! — for  there  his  child  was  dead! 
He  spake  not,  wept  not,  stirred  not;    one  might  say, 
TUl  that  first  awful  moment  passed  away. 
He  was  not,  but  some  dead  man  in  his  place 
Stood,  with  a  deathless  sorrow  in  its  face! 
Then — ^for  a  heart  so  stricken  as  was  his. 
So  suddenly  set  upon  by  agonies, 
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Most  find  as  sudden  a  relief,  or  break — 

He  wept  a  little  for  his  own  sad  sake, 

And  for  the  boy  that  lay  there  without  breath. 

Whom  he  so  fteely  sacrificed  to  Death! 

Thereafter  kneeling  softly  by  the  bed. 

Face  buried,  and  hands  wrong  aboye  his  head, 

He  said  what*  prayer  came  to  him ;    and  be  sure 

The  prayers  of  all  men  at  such  times  are  pure. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  lifting  to  his  heart 

Its  precious  burden— limbs  that  dropped  apart — 

Hands  that  no  longer  clasped  him — little  feet- 

That  neyermore  would  run  his  own  to  meet, — 

Wrapping  his  doak  round  aU  with  loying  care, 

To  shield  it  firom  the  dew  and  the  cold  air. 

He  staggered  slowly  out  in  the  black  night. 

Nowhere  was  that  strange  woman  now  in  aght 

To  take  the  child;  but  at  the  palace  gate  * 

The  king  stood  waiting  him— repriered  of  Fate! 

<^What  was  it,  soldier?"    ^^Ood  pieserye  the  Singt— 
Twas  nothing."    ''Tell  me,  quickly."    ''A  small  thing 
Not  worth  your  hearing. — ^In  the  park  I  found 
A  lonely  woman  sitting  on  the  ground, 
WaUing  her  husband,  who  had  done  her  wrong, 
Whose  house  she  had  forsaken— •but  not  long; 
For  I  made  peace  between  them— dried  the  tears, 
And  added  some,  I  hope,  to  their  now  happy  years." 

"What  bear  you  there!"    ''A  child  I  was  to  bring" — 
He  paused  a  moment — "It  is  mine,  O  king  I" 

"I  followed,  and  know  all. — Bo  young  to  die — 
Poqr  thing  I — ^for  mel    .    .  Tou  should  be  King,  not  L 
You  shall  be  my  Visier — shake  not  your  head; 
I  swear  it  shall  be  so. — ^Be  comforted. 
For  this  dead  child  of  yours,  who  met  my  doom, 
I  will  have  built  for  him  a  costly  tomb  * 
Of  diyers  marbles,  glorious  to  behold. 
With  many  a  rich  deyice  inlaid  of  gold. 
Ivory,  and  precious  stones,  and  thereupon 
Blazoned  the  name  and  story  of  your  son. 
And  yours, — Yizier,— of  whom  shall  histoiy  tell 
That  neyer  King  but  one  had  such  a  Sentinel!" 
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SALMON-FISHING  ON  THE  NIPISSIGUIT. 


On  one  occasion  while  on  the  Nipis- 
siguit,  as  I  was  sitting  under  the  lee 
of  a  cedar-bark  smudge,  enjoying  the 
fhigrant  smoke  that  droye  away  the 
mosquitoes,  and  had  jnst  finished  the 
recital  of  a  fieiTorite  verse,  I  saw  a  fish 
break  the  snrfEice  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pooL 

^  Bmno,"  I  said,  '^  did  yon  see  that  ?  " 

^  Tea,  sir,  I  see  him  yery  good.  Gril- 
so,  sir,  grilso;  sanmon  no  lay  dare,  wa- 
ter too  shallow.** 

Mj  canoeman  had  scarcely  finished 
speaking,  when  there  was  another 
break ;  a  swirl  in  which  a  fish  showed 
its  broad  tail  as  it  disappeared. 

^  Bnt  yon  know,  Bruno,  that  salmon 
are  apt  to  lie  in  shallow  water,  if  it  is 
near  the  head  of  the  pool,  when  the 
riyer  is  as  high  as  it  is  now ;  of  course, 
when  the  water  foils,  they  i^l  be  found 
lower  down  where  it  is  deeper."  I  re- 
pHed  thus  as  I  drew  the  line  through 
the  rings  of  my  rod,  and  began  freeing 
it  for  a  cast. 

At  that  moment  Roma  Yeno,  ap- 
proaching from  the  other  side  of  our 
smudge,  said :  ^*  Try  him,  sir ;  grilso  no 
got  tall  like  dat ;  saumon,  sir,  saumon." 

I  had  already  taken  the  hint  from  the 
fish's  broad  caudal.  Alternately  draw- 
ing an  arm's-length  from  the  reel  and 
casting,  I  had  almost  coyered  the  place 
where  I  saw  the  rise,  when  a  trout  seized 
my  fly  as  I  was  retrieving  for  another 
cast,  and  striking  short,  I  snapped  my 
tip  near  the  splice.      * 

**  Sacr6,"  said  Bruno,  "  dat  bad  luck. 
Reel  him  in,  reel  him  in,  sir ;  let  Roma 
take  him  o£^  while  I  go  for  nudder  tip." 
And  in  a  moment  he  disappeared 
amongst  the  cedars  on  his  way  to  our 
shanty. 

With  vexation  which  it  was  hard  to 
repress,  I  landed  a  beautifbl  three-pound 
seartrout,  which,  on  any  stream  in  the 
**  States,"  I  would  have  been  a  half- 
hour  in  killing  with  light  tackle,  and 


would  have  considered  it  a  handsome 
prize. 

But  Roma  taking  the  hook  from  its 
mouth,  administered  a  hearty  kick, 
sending  it  some  twenty  feet  inland, 
with  "  Aha  I  you  t'ink  you  satmion,  you 
beggar,  you;  you  no  rise  to  fiy  no 
more." 

In  but  a  few  minutes  more  than  I 
have  taken  to  record  this  mishap,  Bru- 
no, waving  the  new  tip  above  his  head, 
and  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  came 
down  the  hill.  It  was  soon  spliced  on, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  again  han- 
dled my  seventeen-foot  withe. 

*'  I  'fraid  you  no  reach  him ;  dat  very 
long  cast,"  said  Bruno. 

"  Tou  shall  know ;  I  have  see'  Cap- 
tain make  longer  cast  as  dat,"  replied 
Roma. 

I  continued  drawing  an  arm's-length 
from  my  reel,  and  casting  alternately, 
each  throw  dropping  my  "  Silver  Gray  " 
three  feet  nearer  the  fatal  spot  When 
I  coyered  the  place,  some  twenty'^vo 
yards  off,  my  fly  falling  lightly  and  tak- 
ing the  drift  of  the  current,  there  was 
a  bulge,  an  upheaval  of  the  surface.  I 
did  not  see  the  flsh,  but  my  rod  bent, 
and  there  was  a  heavy  strain  on  my  line 
as  the  salmon  went  down. 

"  Ugh !  "  grunted  Roma.  "  You  got 
him  now,  fast  as  a  steeple-church.  Ha, 
ha  1  no  grilso ;  saumon,  sir,  big  saumon." 

The  fish  treated  me  with  perfect  in- 
difierence,  as  if  aware  of  the  ten  feet  of 
single  gut  that  tapered  the  end  of  my 
.  casting-line,  and  moved  off  sturdily,  but 
slowly,  towards  the  deeper  water.  But 
gradually  "realizing"  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  a  hook  in  its 
snout,  and  a  certain  tension  bearing  on 
it,  it  became  uneasy,  but  showed  no 
fight. 

"  Yery  lazy  fish,"  I  said. 

"  You  know  better  after  *while ;  hard 
for  him  know  he  danger  yet,"  replied 
Bruno. 
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The  salmon  gradually  increased  its 
speed,  and  then  in  a  bold  run  of  forty 
yards  sought  the  foot  of  the  terrible 
rapid  that  came  pouring  in  at  the  head 
of  the  pool.  Presenting  the  butt  of  my 
rod  towards  the  fish,  and  bringing  the 
point  well  back  oyer  my  shoulder,  I 
turned  her.  She  came  diagonally  down- 
stream towards  me  as  I  ran  backward, 
reeling  in  and  regaining  most  of  my 
line. 

"  Give  when  you  must,  and  take  when 
you  can;  still  this  is  a  dull  fish,'^  I 
thought. 

"Lazy  saumon,'*  muttered  Boma; 
"  maybe  Monsieur  kill  him  in  dis  pool." 

"He  wake  up  bime-by,"  replied 
Bruno.  Then  my  old  reel  discoursed 
music  that  reminded  me  of  a  rattle- 
snake, and  three  feet  of  molten  sUyer 
shot  above  the  surface,  and  glimmered 
for  an  instant  in  the  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  Then  there  was  a  lull,  then  a 
circuitous  run,  and  another  leap,  and 
she  turned  her  nose  down-stream* 
"Canoe I '^  exclaimed  Bruno,  shakiug 
his  paddle  above  his  head  excitedly,  and 
beckoning  to  his  companion.  Keeping 
the  point  of  my  rod  well  up,  and  a  taut 
line,  I  stepped  into  the  canoe,  steadied 
by  Bruno's  arm.  We  pushed  rapidly 
out  from  the  shore,  the  fish  by  this  time 
haying  run  out  two  thirds  of  my  line, 
when  she  stopped  in  the  eddy  of  a 
boulder. 

"Arrdte,*'  said  Bruno;  and  Boma, 
who  stood  in  the  bow,  snubbed  the 
headway  of  our  birch  stoutly  with  his 
setting-pole.  Then,  as  we  approached 
her,  I  reeled  in  half  the  line  she  had 
taken,  when  she  started  again.  "La, 
la  I  ayante  I  Him  sure  to  go  oyer  de 
pitch,"  cried  Bruno. 

"  Au  terre  9 "  asked  Boma,  hesitating 
to  shoot  the  rapid. 

"  Bah  I  no,  no,  au  large,"  responded 
Bruno.  Then  turning  to  me,  "  No  time 
for  de  shore-channel ;  have  to  run  de 
pitch.  Down  on  your  knee,  sir,  and 
brace  youse'f  hard  'gin  de  mid  strip ; " 
and  with  one  vigorous  sweep  of  his 
paddle,  he  sent  our  bark  into  the  main 
channel.  Boma  dropping  his  pole,  and 
seizing  his   paddle,   kneeled    in   the 


bow,  and  both  paddled  with  all  their 
might. 

With  a  wild  whoop,  we  ran  the  pitch. 
The  flight  of  our  canoe  was  like  that  of 
an  arrow ;  the  gray  rocks  seeming  to 
pass  like  phantoms  up-stream  as  we 
shot  past.  The  stem  of  our  birch  part- 
ed the  troubled  waves  below,  and  a  del- 
uge of  spray  came  over  us. 

The  men  shook  themselves  like  a  pair 
of  Newfoundland  dogs,  as  I  reeled  up 
the  slack  of  my  line.  Finding  the  fish 
still  fast,  I  landed  on  the  ledge  of  rock 
that  formed  one  shoulder  of  the  pitch. 

"  We  will  fight  it  out  here,  my  lady," 
I  said,  as  I  forced  her  into  the  eddy. 
She  came  reluctantly,  with  much  des- 
perate shaking  and  sawing  of  her  head, 
and  a  stubborn  disposition  to  sulk.  But 
I  kept  her  moving;  and  after  a  few 
runs,  each  showing  that  her  pluck  was 
gone  and  her  strength  declining,  I  saw 
her  dark-blue  back  and  silver  sides.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  drew  her  into  a  little 
cove.  Bruno's  gafif  went  hook-deep  into 
her  side,  and  she  was  landed  on  the 
rocks  after  a  contest  of  nearly  an  hour. 
The  spring-balance  was  produced  from 
my  satchel,  the  hook  inserted  in  her 
snout,  and  down  went  the  index,  mark- 
ing twenty-nine  pounds, — a  fresh-run 
fish,  measuring  three  feet  four  inches. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  the  un- 
common size  of  the  fish  for  the  Nipis- 
siguit,  and  running  the  pitch  at  that 
stage  of  water,  had  been  a  matter  of 
daily  occurrence  for  more  than  a  week. 
I  had  hooked  this  fish  in  the  "Big 
pool,"  and  had  landed  a  brace  of  twdve- 
pounders  at  the  "  Middle  Pool "  as  I 
came  down.  These  we  picked  up  as  we 
went  up  the  river.  I  cast  a  longing  look 
at  the  "  Flat  Bock  Pool "  on  our  way  to 
our  shanty,  but  the  water  was  too  wild 
for  that  cast;  so  I  toiled  up  the  hill 
witii  a  merry  heart  and  a  stout  appetite. 

In  firont  are  the  Papineau,  or,  as  the 
inhabitants  call  them,  the  "  Pabineau  " 
Falls.  We  are  seven  miles  from  Bath- 
urst,  where  I  bought  my  stores  and  em- 
barked with  these  same  canoemen  who 
had  served  me  several  summers  before. 
With  an  "  old  chum  "  in  Philadelphia  I 
own  one  third  of  the  rod-fishing  on  this 
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river.  He  was  detained  at  home,  and 
my  friend  Walter,  who  came  with  me 
from  New  York,  ^^  satisfied  the  senti- 
ment "  by  killing  a  score  or  so  of  sal- 
mon, and  left  me  a  week  ago. 

"How  didlget here?" 

Why,  of  course,  I  came  from  Boston 
by  steamer  to  St  John,  where  Walter 
and  I  spent  a  few  days  with  my  old  fish- 
ing-companion, Nicholson,  who,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  will  join  me  at  the  Grand 
FaUs,  fifteen  miles  above,  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  ten  days.  From  St  John 
we  came  to  Shediac  by  the  Intercolonial 
Railroad.  Every  thing  of  that  sort,  in- 
cluding stage-lines  and  taverns,  are  "  in- 
tercolonial "  or  *'  international "  in  this 
Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Then  we 
came  leisurely  by  stage  and  ppvate  ez- 
piesB  along  through  Chatham,  crossed 
theMiramichi  and  stopped  at  Mrs.  Har- 
ris', the  half-way  house  on  the  road  to 
Baihurst,  where  we  stayed  a  day  and 
freut  trout-fishing.  I  must  tell  you 
about  it 

It  was  an  hour  by  sun  when  we  got 
there.  The  little  river-r-I  mean  the 
Tabasintao — ^was  in  good  flow.  Walter 
could  not  wait  until  next  morning,  but 
must  take  a  few  casts.  So  with  bloody 
intent  he  put  up  his  rod,  tied  on  his 
casting-line,  and  selected  for  his  whip  a 
brace  of  bright-red  hackles,  while  I 
kept  off  the  mosquitoes  and  blackflies. 
Then  anointing  his  face  and  hands  with 
a  little  tar,  diluted  with  sweet  oil,  he 
made  ^  a  bee-line  "  for  the  upper  end  of 
the  meadow,  a  hundred  yards  ofL  I 
knew  what  was  coming  next  day,  so  I 
did  not  put  up  my  rod,  but  followed 
after  to  string  his  fiish.  At  his  first  cast 
he  hooked  a  brace  of  trout,  and  by  sup- 
per-time he  had  caught  a  string  of  them 
as  long  as  his  leg — smaU,  however,  not 
averaging  over  a  foot  long. 

The  following  morning  we  embarked 
on  a  craft  which  is  a  *'  peculiar  institu- 
tion "  in  New  Brunswick^a  large  dug- 
out canoe,  the  motive  power  a  pair  of 
good  horses.  It  was  driven  by  young 
Harris ;  so,  floating  smoothly  through 
pools,  rumbling  over  cobble-stones  and 
grating  our  Argons  bottom  on  pebbly 
shallows,  in  about  two  hours  we  made 


the  mouth  of  the  Escadillac,  which 
joins  the  Tabasintac  seven  miles  below. 
I  can  assure  you  there  was  havoc  amongst 
the  ^^flnians."  Under  a  bright  midday 
sun  we  killed  trout  <*  ad  nameamJ^  It 
ceased  to  be  sport. 

^'  Walter,"  I  said,  as  we  travelled  back 
in  this  delightfhl  conveyance,  '^  do  mo 
a  sum  in  cubic  measure.''  I  took  the 
length  and  breadth  \>f  the  bunk  into 
which  we  had  thrown  our  flsh,  and  then 
measured  the  depth  to  which  we  had 
filled  it  If  I  studied  Pike's  old  arith- 
metic to  any  purpose  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  dl.60}  cubic  inches— -as  old  Hutton 
has  it — is  a  Winchester  bushel,  we  had 
something  over  ftve  bushels  of  bright 
sea-trout  We  did  not  count  them  all, 
but  threw  into  a  pile  a  hundred,  the 
smallest  of  which  weighed  two  pounds. 
Many  of  them  weighed  four  pounds, 
although  young  Harris  regretted  that 
there  were  no  '*  large  ones  "  in  the  pool 
at  the  time.  We  would  have  ceased 
this  murder  sooner,  but  Harris  per- 
suaded us  to  keep  on  fishing  a  while 
longer,  as  it  would  save  him  the  trouble 
of  coming  down  to  drag  the  pool  with 
his  net,  which  he  did  occasionally 
through  the  summer  to  get  trout  to  salt 
down.  An  ordinary  trout  casting-line 
was  of  no  use,  especially  when  fishing 
with  two  flies;  for,  getting  a  dead 
pull  against  each  other,  one  or  both  flah 
would  break  loose  and  carry  off  part  of 
the  leader  or  a  gut-length.  80  we  used 
a  salmon  casting-line  and  a  salmon  fly ; 
generally  an  old  wom-out  one  left  from 
a  previous  summer.  As  long  as  there 
was  feather  or  dubbing  left  on  the  hook 
they  would  seize  it  Spirit  of  Father 
Isaac!  absolve  me  I  I  will  sin  no 
more  in  this  vray.  Better  wade  Broad- 
head's  creek  till  noon,  and  have  barely 
as  many  *^  speckled  "  in  the  bottom  of 
my  creel  as  will  make  a  roast  for  din- 
ner, than  perpetrate  an  enonnlty  of  this 
kind. 

But  come,  take  a  view  of  my  camp, 
here  on  this  broad,  flat  mass  of  granite 
which  ftonts  these  Pabineau  Falls, 
whose  troubled  waters  have  sung  that 
same  hoarse  soog  for  ages.  This  is  our 
shanty.  Some  of  those  rascally  vandals 
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of  Ferguson  who  were  clearing  the  jam 
of  logs  here  in  the  gorge  last  Spring, 
stabled  their  mules  in  our  old  log  hul^ 
and  knocked  off  some  of  the  slabs  on 
the  roof^  to  pitch  in  their  hay  from 
above.  But  you  see  my  boys  haye 
patched  U  with  spruce  and  birch  bark, 
and  now  it  is  as  tight  as  a  kettle,  ^ou 
will  obserre  we  have  new  benches  and 
tables,  which  thc^  rived  from  one  of 
Ferguson^s  logs;  and  that  my  camp- 
keeper  has  laid  a  slab  edgewise  and 
piled  dirt  against  the  log  chimney  outr 
side  where  that  hole  is  burnt  in  it ;  and 
now  it  does  not  smoke  any  worse  than  it 
did  last  summer.  When  the  emanations 
of  that  splendid  fir^lace  are  beyond 
endurance,  I  go  to  my  tent,  which  you 
observe  is  pitched  on  that  little  grass 
sward,  and  drawing  my  mosquito  net, 
read  and  tie  flies  during  the  heat  of  the 
day ;  leaving  the  threescore  of  kipper- 
ed salmon,  which  you  see  slatted  and 
hanging  by  cedar-bark  strings  ttom  the 
rafters,  to  receive  the  undivided  benefit 
of  the  smoke;  that  is, when  my  men 
decline  participating  in  such  benefit  by 
sitting  out-of-doors.  When  there  is  no 
cooking  going  on,  we  make  a  smudge 
outside  before  the  door,  and  then  it  is 
bearable  inside.  This  is  our  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  workshop,  storehouse, 
and  the  men^s  dormitory,  when  the 
smoke  or  the  mosquitoes  will  allow 
them  to  sleep ;  for  at  night,  when  the 
smoke  is  out  these  pests  are  in. 

Maybe  you  may  not  like  this  kind  of 
life — a  little  rugged,  perhaps.  But 
there  is  Dashwood,  of  Her  M%}esty^s 
Fusileers,  says  he  doesn't  care  much 
for  salmon-fishiug  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, where  there  is  a  water-bailiJQt 
every  hundred  yards  along  the  river, 
and  where  cockney  anglers  eat  their 
plum-pudding  and  drink  their  port  in 
sumptuous  fishing-lodges.  He  laughed 
when  I  asked  him  about  the  fishing  on 
the  Galway,  and  told  me  he  had  hooked 
and  killed  salmon  on  that  river  from  a 
wharf  mih  a  warehouse  alongside.  He 
says  he  likes  this  '*  happy-go-lucky  " 
way  of  spoiting^-plenty  of  <^  hopen  au." 
A  very  good  type  of  a  Saxon  is  that 
athletic  littlediaptain  Dashwood.  When 


he  fishes  this  river  he  has  only  one  canoe- 
man;  he  takes  the  bow  of  the  canoe 
himself.  When  he  goes  to  the  lake  at 
the  head  of  the  river  for  moose  and  ca^ 
raboo,  and  his  Indian  gets  unruly  or 
obstinate,  by  way  of  moral  suasion  he 
<<  punches  his  head  "  to  make  him  tracta- 
ble. 

As  we  have  fortified  our  imier  works, 
let  us  light  our  pipes  and  take  a  walk. 
The  scene  before  us — save  the  green 
trees  and  the  blue  sky — ^is  a  record  of 
violence— of  a  long-continued  conflict 
of  the  elements.  See  how  the  contrac- 
tion of  this  little  ball  on  which  we  live, 
as  it  cooled,  opened  fissures  in  the  hard 
granite,  wMch  extends  northeast  and 
southwest  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Whe& 
ever  the  riv6r  crosses  its  course  it  crops 
out.  Here  you  observe  we  are  on  a 
slope  of  this  primitive  rock,  and  ihe 
river  at  one  time  descended  it  in  a 
broad,  smooth  shallow.  But  finding 
these  fissures  in  some  places  close  to- 
gether and  extending  along  its  course, 
it  called  to  its  aid  the  disintegrating 
firost,  its  Spring  fireshets,  and  masses  of 
fioating  ice;  and  so  has  worn  that 
rough,  turbulent  channeL  By  such 
agents,  masses  of  granite,  some  of  them 
large  enough  to  load  a  good-sized 
schooner,  have  been  torn  from  the^orge, 
and  strewn  along  the  river  for  miles  be- 
low. Tou  observe  where  the  river  comes 
with  such  a  din  over  that  fall  into  the 
head  of  Flat-rock  Pool ;  there  it  is  not 
wider  than  the  length  of  my  salmon- 
rod.  I  have  seen  salmon  jump  that  fall 
in  cloudy  weather  at  this  stage  of  water. 
All  that  go  up  the  river,  and  they  are 
tons  upon  tons,*^  leap  that  narrow  cata- 
ract. 

Lot  us  take  our  course  down  the  river 
along  the  path  that  leads  through  that 
grove  of  tall  spindling  yellow  pines, 
where  there  is  such  a  commotion  amongst 
the  crows,— wecannot  hear  their  crowing 

*  The  number  of  ecLljnon  taken  in  the  hay  and 
estoory  of  this  riyer,  between  the  let  of  Jnne 
and  the  let  of  Angnai  180B,  was  abont  27,500 ;  at 
an  aTerage  of  10  Ibe.  to  the  flab,  this  wonld  be  S7A,- 
000  Iba,,  or  137  tone,  1 0  cwt.,  or  1,875  barxeU  These 
were  abont  600  salmon  taken  abore  tide  with  the 
fly,  to  say  nothing  of  ffrHto  ;  L  e.,  yonng  salmon  of 
9  or  4  pounds 
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from  here  on  accotmt  of  tlie  noise  of 
the  water.  Eyery  Bommer  they  colo- 
nuse  there  for  a  time  to  build  their  neets 
and  rear  their  young.  I  see  Bnmo 
there  at  the  pool  where  I  hooked  my 
big  fish  this  morning ;  we  will  take  a 
canoe  and  cross  the  still  part  of  it  to 
the  portage.  There  is,  necessarily,  a 
portage  here,  or  a  <^  carry,"  as  you 
would  say  in  the  Adirondacks ;  for  the 
river  here,  in  its  satdts  and  cataracts, 
fidls  about  eighty  feet  in  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards.  Now  you  can  look 
up  the  gorge — softly  there,  Bruno,  hold 
out  your  paddle  and  rescue  that  little 
ied  squirrel— so.  Poor  little  fellow;  the 
corrent,  even  here,  is  too  strong  for  him 
in  60  long  a  passage ;  but  they  will  at- 
tempt it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The 
**  grand  passion  "  impels  them,  and  the 
Hellespont  could  not  restrain  them  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  They  breed  in 
eommunities  here  as  the  crows  do.  There 
is  a  little  island  with  a  stunted  growth 
of  trees  on  it,  just  across  the  little  back 
channel  above  our  camp,  where  they 
collect  every  summer.  There  is  a  great 
chattering  there  later  in  the  season, 
when  their  fuzzy  little  babies  come. 
See  how  he  suns  himself  on  the  blade 
of  that  paddle.  Now  he  is  as  good  as 
new :  oyer  he  goes  and  makes  toward 
land  without  even  shaking  a  "  thankee  " 
to  us  for  giving  him  a  free  passage. 

You  aak  if  there  is  no  fishing  be- 
tween this  and  Bathurst  ?  Lots  of  it. 
The  tide  flows  three  miles  above  the  vil- 
lage to  the  foot  of  the  ^'  Bough  Waters." 
The  salmon-pools  extend  thence  for  a 
mile  or  more  up  along  the  river.  First 
comes  the  Gravel  Pool,  then,  in  succes- 
sion, the  Qrand  Chain  Pool,  the  Rolls, 
Camp  Pool,  Willis'  Htch,  Miller's  Pitch, 
the  Long  Hole,  Buchet's  Falls,  Procter's 
Rock,  and  a  dozen  others  that  I  know, 
but  cannot  now  recall  their  names.  Mr. 
Spurr  fifihed  the  Bough  Waters  last  sum- 
mer, as  early  as  the  20th  of  June,  and 
hadgoodsport  Between  this  and  Rough 
Waters  there  is  a  station  called  Round 
Bock,  where  there  are  a  half-dozen  good 
casts.  # 

But  who  comes  here,  pushing  through 
Big  Pool,  right  over  the  lay  of  the.  sal- 


mon ?  I  am  afraid  it  will  spoil  my  after- 
noon's fishing  there.  As  they  must 
make  the  portage  here,  I  will  see  who 
they  are.  Travellers  are  so  few  and  far 
between  on  the  river  at  this  season,  that 
we  claim  it  as  a  right  to  know  where 
they  are  going,  .and  what  for. 

"  Who  are  they,  Bruno  ? " 

''Indians,  sir,  goin'  spear  salmon 
above.  I  see  de  jaws  of  he  spear  stick- 
in'  out  de  top  of  he  bag." 

"  Indians  ?  Why,  one  of  them  has  a 
i:ed  head  I " 

'*  Indian,  sir,  for  all  dat ;  he  live  on  de 
island  in  de  bay  dare  long  wid  Prisque. 
He  cull  himse'f  Indian,  anyhow.  May- 
be he  half  Indian." 

«  And  maybe  the  other  half  mission- 
ary ;  I  wish  we  could  catch  them  spear* 
ing." 

"  Too  smart  for  dat,  sir ;  dey  go  down 
before  momin',  and  have  twenty,  thirty 
saumon  sell  to  de  sousery  man  in  de 
harbor." 

It  is  not  lawful  to  spear  salmon  above 
tide-water ;  and  though  not  sportsman- 
like, I  witnessed  it  once  for  the  novelty 
of  the  thing.  It  is  a  grand  night-scene 
to  see  a  stalwart  fellow  in  the  bow  of 
his  canoe,  the  glare  of  his  flambeau 
lighting  up  his  bronzed  features  as  he 
poises  his  spear  in  the  attitude  of  strik- 
ing,— very  different  from  the  pictures 
we  sometimes  see  of  it  in  our  illustrated 
periodicals.  I  have  one  before  me  now, 
showing  what  conception  an  author  or 
artist  sometimes  forms  of  a  thing  he  has 
never  seen.  It  has  in  the  foreground  a 
canoe,  with  a  fire- on  the  bottom,  in  the 
middle,  and  a  nude  Indian  standing  up 
on  a  level  with  the  gunwale  in  front  of 
it,  in  the  attitude  of  spearing  a  salmon, 
which,  from  his  relative  position  to  the 
fire,  he  cannot  see.  As  I  look  at  this 
picture  of  "Salmon-Spearing  in  Ore- 
gon," I  cannot  help  but  exclaim,  Fool- 
ish Indian  I  Do  you  suppose  that  you 
are  in  the  torrid  zone,  that  you  go  thus 
unattired  like  an  Adamite  ?  Why  come 
naked  and  shivering  out  into  the  night- 
air  of  the  frigid  North  ?  No  leggins  or 
ragged  trowsers,  no  blanket  or  old  coat 
to  warm  your  poor  carcass.  Get  down 
from  your  elevated  position,  and  put 
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out  that  fire  before  it  burns  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  or  sides  of  your  canoe.  Ton 
have  no  more  appreciation  of  where  yon 
are,  or  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  than 
an  editor  of  a  New  York  weekly.  Old 
Prisqne,  the  chief  of  the  fellows  who 
haye  just  passed  np  the  riyer,  would 
driye  you  from  his  huts  as  drunk  or 
crazy  for  behaying  thus.  GJo  now,  you 
unsagacious  sayage,  and  cut  a  stick  as 
thick  as  your  ankle  and  as  long  as  your- 
self. Split  one  end  and  driye  in  a  small 
flat  stone  to  keep  it  open,  and  light  your 
birch*bark  or  pine  flambeau,  and  stick 
It  in  the  deft.  Then  stand  on  the  bow, 
brace  your  knees  against  the  gunwale, 
and  ^^  step  "  the  stick  that  it  may  pro- 
ject out  beyond  the  stem  of  your  canoe 
like  a  bowsprit.  With  the  torch  thus, 
you  can  see  ahead  and  on  either  side, 
and  will  not  stand  in  your  own  light,  or 
cast  your  shadow  ahead,  scaring  the  sal- 
mon, but  you  can  see  them  when  they 
don^t  see  you.  So  poling  along  gently, 
with  the  butt  of  your  spear-handle  or 
your  companion  in  the  stem  paddling 
noiselessly,  you  will  come  warily  upon 
them,  and  can  strike  one  when  you  see 
it 

"Let  us  push  back  oyer  the  riyer 
again,  Bruno.  But  stop  here  in  the 
middle.''  As  I  look  up  the  gorge  I  see 
the  only  cast  on  the  left  side.  It  is 
there  where  you  clamber  down  two 
precipices,  each  as  high  as  my  head; 
and  where,  if  one  hooks  a  flsh,  he  has 
to  clamber  back  andflght  him  firom  the 
high  bank.  It  is  a  good  pool  at  high 
water,  howeyer.  A  few  days  ago,  I  had 
a  desperate  flght  with  a  seyei))fceen- 
pounder  I  hooked  there.  He  ran  me 
down  along  the  edge  of  that  high  cliff, 
where,  if  I  had  made  a  false  step,  I 
would  haye  gone  headlong  into  the 
riyer  or  on  the  rock  thirty  feet  below. 
After  a  stubborn  contest,  he  stuck  his 
nose  against  the  rock  at  the  head  of 
that  rapid — ^you  can  see  it  fh>m  here. 
I  thought  he  was  off  and  had  left  my 
hook  fast  But  the  boys  ran  down  to 
the  landing  we  haye  just  left  for  their 
birch,  and  by  tremendous  efforts  pushed 
up  where  likely  canoe  neyer  was  before. 
Finding  the  fish  still  on,  they  gaye  him 


a  start,  and  we  only  gaffed  him  after  we 
got  to  the  landing  a  hundred  yards  be- 
low. 

A  fayorite  old  camp  is  Grand  Falls, 
where  my  tent  is  now  pitched.  Those 
who  trayel  the  riyer  to  or  from  the  lum- 
ber regions  aboye  make  it  an  object  to 
stop  here  all  night  when  they  make  the 
portage  of  the  Falls.  The  toiling  canoe- 
men,  as  they  pole  their  bark  laden  with 
the  angler  and  his  outfit  against  the 
stubborn  stream,  look  to  it  as  a  hayen 
of  rest  It  is  the  angler's  paradise,  and 
many  pleasant  days  haye  been  passed 
here  by  jolly  brethren  of  the  rod,  whq 
haye  trayelled  far  by  land,  or  crossed 
the  Atlaiitic  to  fish  at  the  far-famed 
"  Grand  Falls."  I  haye  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  this  old  camp, — the  bright  rush- 
ing riyer  below,  and  the  hill  rising  be- 
hind coyered  with  luscious  berries ;  the 
songs  and  stories  of  the  simple  canoe- 
men  ;  the  oozy  meadow  with  its  wild 
shrubbery,  where  choirs  of  song-birds 
rouse  the  angler  from  his  early  morning 
slumber,  that  he  may  souse  his  head  in 
the  cold  brook  and  prepare  for  his  day's 
sport.  I  haye  lit  my  pipe  at  the  camp- 
fire  here  at  sunrise  and  killed  a  brace  of 
twelye-pounders  at  Rock  Pool  before  I 
knocked  the  ashes  out. 

The  pools  in  succession,  beginning 
aboye,  are  FaU's  Pool,  Hagerty's  Pool, 
Camp  Pool,  Bock  Pool,  Cooper's  Point, 
the  Unluclqr,  and  many  more  below  the 
basin.  By  walking  ten  steps  fit)m  our 
bark-shanty  one  can  look  down,  when 
the  water  is  dear,  and  count  eyery  fish 
in  Camp  Pool.  The  grilso  can  eyen  be 
distinguished  from  the  lai^r  salmon. 
When  anglers  are  here  in  company,  it  is 
nothing  uncommon  for  one  of  tiitai, 
from  the  point  just  mentioned,  to  see 
his  chum  hook  and  play  a  salmon  in 
CampPooL  It  is  an  interesting  exhi- 
bition. The  height  aboye  and  the  great 
angle  at  whidi  he  looks  'down  enables 
the  obeeryer  to  see  the  fish  rise  and  take 
the  fly.  The  whole  contest,— the  runs, 
jumps,  sulks,  and  flnally  bringing  the 
fish  to  gafi^— are  as  plainly  yisible  as  if 
the  figh#was  on  land. 

I  had  been  here  four  or  fiye  days 
without  much  fishing.    The  continued 
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beayy  rain  kept  the  riTer  too  high,  al- 
though I  killed  a  fish  daily  close  in- 
shore at  the  landing  on  the  opposite 
Bide  above  Cooper^s  Point. 

About  the  expiration  of  the  time  just 
mentioned,  an  incident  occurred,  which, 
Btnuige  to  say,  caused  the  abandonment 
of  this  fine  old  camp,  and  established  a 
new  one  at  the  head  of  the  basin  a  half- 
mile  below.  To  the  annoyance  of  an- 
l^ers,  the  basin  had  been  subjected 
every  summer  to  more  or  less  night- 
poaching.  Old  Prisque's  Indians  would 
come  up  fh>m  their  island  in  the  bay 
and  spear  it ;  and  net-flshers  from  Mid- 
dle River,  some  eight  miles  to  the  east, 
and  from  the  northwest  branch  of  the 
Miramichi  to  the  west,  would  in  the 
daikness  sweep  the  '*  jaws ''  of  this  fine 
sheet  of  water;  or  setting  their  net, 
would  drive  them  into  its  meshes. 
When  infrequent  visitors,  therefore, 
would  visit  our  camp  or  loiter  around, 
if  the  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  business  was  questionable,  we 
were  apt  to  suspect  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  poach^e  basin.  Bruno  had  met 
two  stalwart  fellows  in  the  rough  timber 
road  a  hundred  rods  back  of  the  camp, 
and  another  came  to  our  shanty  one  day, 
and  asked  such  questions  and  g^ve  such 
replies  to  our  queries  as  induced  us  to 
conclude  that  they  intended  to  net  the 
basin  that  night  So  wa  determined  to 
watch  and  prevent  it  Accordingly  at 
dusk,  leaving  Peter  to  keep  camp,  I 
took  the  other  men,  and  we  paddled 
softly  down  the  river.  All  the  firearms 
we  had  was  Boma*s  cheap  single-baml- 
ed  gun, — a  very  inefficient  weapon— and 
the  law  on  our  side,  with  which  to  en- 
counter the  poachers :  we  did  not  know 
how  many  there  were. 

We  took  our  position  close  in-shore, 
under  the  diadow  of  a  predi^tous  rock, 
oppoflite  a  xwbbly  beach,  where  they 
must  necessarily  land  to  prepare  their 
net,  if  they  came.  We  were  oareftd  to 
avoid  any  bumping  of  the  canoe  or 
other  noise ;  our  words  were  ibw,  and 
only  in  whiqwrs.  We  waited  an  hour, 
and  thought  of  giving  up  our  vigils, 
when  Boma  inqtdred  in  an  undertone, 

uHeardatt" 


"  No,"  I  replied ;  for  to  my  ears  no 
sound  broke  the  deep  stillness. 

*'  Hish,''  said  Bruno,  after  a  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes,  ^  hear  'em  ag'in  9 "  Then 
a  low  whistie  from  far  down  the  east 
side  of  the  basiu  was  borne  on  the 
night-breeze. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  heard  a 
sound  as  if  of  muffled  oars,  which  grew 
distinct  as  they  approached.  In  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  they  landed  some  eighty 
yards  from  us  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  after  waiting  a  short  time,  struck  a 
light  and  built  a  fire.  They  throw  on 
some  light  stuff,  and  Boma  counted  five, 
six,  eight  burly  figures,  as  they  passed 
between  ourselves  and  the  bright  blaze. 
Growing  more  confidentthey  talk  aloud, 
and  from  their  brogue  they  were  of  the 
*'^  Emerald  Isle,"  or  were  provincial  Irish. 

What  could  we  do, — a  rather  short- 
winded  old  man,  stiff  in  the  knees,  who 
had  "lost  his  figure,"  and  two  timid 
French  ^'Blue  Noses," — against  such 
odds  9  It  was  ludicrous,  though  serious 
to  think  it  I  did  not  give  up  my*  pur- 
pose, however,  but  resolved  to  put  on  a 
bold  front  and  speak  as  ^  one  in  author- 
ity." They  cut  their  light  billets  to 
buoy  up  the  cork-line  of  their  net,  and 
after  other  preliminaries,  got  it  into  the 
stem  of  their  skif^  and  stretched  it 
across  tiie  entrance  to  the  basin.  Then 
going  below  in  their  boat,  they  beat  the 
water  to  drive  the  salmon  into  the  fatal 
meshes.  Presently  Boma  said  he  heard 
the  salmon  striking  the  net,  and  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer. 

'*  Softly,  boys,  we  will  get  close  along- 
side," I  said,  cocking  the  gun,  as  we 
paddled  silently  from  our  hiding-place 
towards  them.  When  we  got  within  ten 
or  fifteen  yards,  Boma,  in  his  excite- 
ment, addressed  Bruno  audibly  in  his 
provincial  idiom. 

^'Who  the  devil's  that  talking 
Piench  9 "  exclaimed  Bedding,  the  lead- 
er, and  then  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

<*That  will  do,  my  good  fellows,"  I 
said.  ''You  have  gone  far  enough.  Now 
I  want  you  to  go,  and  go  ^—  quick. 
I  have  something  here  that  is  good  for 
four  or  five  of  your  number,  at  any  rate, 
if  you  do  not" 
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There  was  a  commoUon,  and  a  con- 
fusion of  Yoices  amongst  ihenu  At 
length  Bedding  (the  man  who  had  vis- 
ited our  camp)  was  heard :  '^  In  with 
the  net  I  haul  it  ashore!  Donee  that 
fire.''  His  orders  were  obeyed  instantly. 
There  was  a  lively,  bustling  time.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  net  was  in  the  boat, 
and  they  were  palling,  ^'  as  if  the  old 
Harry  had  kicked  them,"  down  the 
basin.  One  unlucky  fellow  was  some- 
how left  behind.  He  hallooed  to  them 
and  cursed  and  swore  ^^some."  But 
there  was  no  waiting.  He  was  told,  as 
they  went  ofiy  to  run  down  the  shore  a 
half-mile  and  they  would  take  him  in. 
But  his  progress  was  soon  barred  by  a 
perpendicular  bluff  on  one  dde  and  the 
water — he  did  not  know  how  deep — on 
the  other.  Then  there  was  more  curs- 
ing and  loud  haUooing  to  his  compan- 
ions ;  but  after  a  while  it  ceased.  So 
also  did  the  sound  of  the  deftly-plied 
oars  gradually  die  away  in  the  distance. 
We  had  drawn  a  long  breath  on  their 
departure ;  and  Bruno,  whose  voice  was 
quavering  a  few  minutes  before,  now 
broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  as  he  slapped 
Boma  on  the  back  with  his  paddle,  say- 
ing, ^^  Did  you  hear  de  Captain  cuss  t 
dat  make  'em  go  so  quick.  Oh,  Captain, 
I  fought  you  was  Sunday-man.  I 
know  some  mans  fish  Sundays  never 
cuss  savage  like  you  did  dat  time.  I 
never  hear  you  say  sich  ting  before. 
Captain." 

I  tried  to  explain  to  Bruno  that  my 
^^  cussing  "  was  with  the  same  intent  as 
intimating  that  I  held  a  "  six-shooter  " 
in  my  hand,  and  that  it  was  as  harmless 
and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  more 
efficacious  than  Boma's  four-dollar  gun. 
The  poachers  could  have  ducked  us  in 
the  basin  and  continued  fishing,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so.  But  they  did  not 
know  but  what  Hickson,  the  fish*war- 
den,  and  a  posse  was  at  hand.  And  as 
we  had  the  law  on  our  side,  and  three 
of  them  at  least  could  be  identified, 
they  substituted  discretion  for  resist- 
ance, and  "  vacated." 

In  the  morning  I  decided  to  do  what 
had  been  talked  of  for  many  years— to 
establish  a  camp  at  the  ^  Jaws  "  for  the 


protection  of  the  basin.  So  we  moved 
down  tent,  bag,  and  baggage ;  teapot, 
oven,  and  kettie.  The  water  being  still 
too  high  for  good  fishing,  we  devoted 
two  days  to  making  a  new  camp,  locat- 
ing it  on  a  bluff  that  went  sheer  down 
fifty  feet  to  the  water.  We  trimmed  out 
the  undergrowth,  lopped  off  the  lower 
brandies  of  the  young  spruces  to  admit 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  cleaned 
up  a  good  space  where  tents  could  be 
pitched.  I  named  the  camp  after  a 
dear  Irish  lady,  who  once  spent  a  week 
with  her  husband  and  myself  on  the 
river — ^^  Camp  Olivia."  Then  the  water 
began  falling,  and,  as  a  matter-of-course, 
the  salmon  commenced  rising.  "  Twere 
vain  to  tell "  of  the  many  stubborn  con- 
tests I  had  with  the  fresh-mn  fish  that 
had  come  up  on  the  rise  of  the  river. 
For  three  days  I  had  **  sport  galore ; "  on 
the  last  I  entered  ten  fish  on  my  score, 
whose  aggregate  weight  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty-one  pounds.  I  took  them 
mostiy  at  Cooper*s  Point  It  was  a 
dark  day,  with  a  chilly,  spitting  rain ; 
so  the  fiiiah,  which  lay  cfose  into  the 
Point,  not  being  disturbed  by  my  pres- 
ence or  movements,  took  my  bright 
orange  fiy  almost  at  the  end  of  my  rod. 
I  was  wet,  cold,  and  tired,  when  I  re- 
turned to  camp  that  evening.  After 
putting  on  a  dry  coat  and  eating  a 
hearty  supper,  I  was  laying  on  the  fir- 
boughs  listening  to  Boma's  fiddle,  when, 
rising  to  light  my  pipe,  I  looked  toward 
the  landing  and  saw  the  bright  glare  of 
a  flambeau.  It  soon  approached  along 
the  path,  and  I  heard  a  cheery  voice,  as 
it  came,  singing, 

**  Oh,  love  is  the  tamX  of  the  nate  Irifhroan ; 
Ho  loYM  All  that  if  loTely,  loras  all  that  he  oaa. 
With  his  sprig  of  shlllslah  aad  shanurodk  so 
green—" 

And  then  Nick,  for  whom  I  had  been 
waiting  so  long,  came  through  the 
bushes  and  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 
There  was  short  greeting,  and  then  an 
exclamation,  ^^  Dont  you  see  I  have  a 
mouth  in  my  fietoe  f  Put  on  your  tea- 
kettie.  Divil  the  morsel  but  the  stem  of 
my  pipe  has  passed  my  lips  since  one 
o'clock,  when  I  dined  at  Mid  Landing. 
There  was  a  beast  of  a  salmon,  too,  that 
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played  me  an  hour  and  Tan  down  the 
Big  Chain*  Then  I  killed  another,  and 
fished  on  until  neither  I  nor  the  fiah 
conld  see  the  fly.  So  yon  see  I  am  be- 
lated and  hmigry." 

We  soon  had  the  potatoes  boiling,  the 
tea-kettle  sputtering,  and  a  salmon  steak 
between  the  wires  of  the  broiler  before 
the  Are.  While  Peter  was  getting  sup- 
per ready,  the  other  boys  were  bringing 
up  Nick's  luggage,  and  returning  with 
their  last  load,  Ned  Yeno  laid  before  us 
three  handsome  salmon,  weighing  re-< 
spectiyely  eleven,  fourteen,  and  eighteen 
pounds;  it  was  the  largest  fish  that  had 
gone  OT6r  the  Big  Chain.  On  his  way 
up  Nick  spent  a  few  days  with  Mr. 
Spurr,  who  had  exchanged  stations 
with  me,  going  down  to  Pabineau  on 
the  day  I  came  up  to  Grand  Falls. 
They  both  had  good  iqport  at  Pabineau, 
as  the  easterly  winds  and  the  freshet 
had  brought  in  a  new  school  of  salmon, 
and  with  them  a  great  many  grilso. 
The  water  had  fallen  sufidently  to  put 
the  Flat  Bock  Pool  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. It  was  full  of  fish,  and  one  mom« 
ing  there,  before  noon,  Nick  kUled  nine- 
teen salmon  and  grDso. 

**Oork  or  Denville?"  asked  Nick, 
when  we  had  finished  our  pipes  after 
supper.  "  I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  sirocco. 
Cork,"  he  continued,  ^'  is  the  king  of 
aQ  whiskies.  J  know  the  old  caubeen 
on  the  Biver  Lee,  where  it  is  made,  and 
Cork  it  shall  be.  Stir  up  the  fire,  Peter, 
and  let  us  hear  the  music  of  the  kettle, 
and  then  bring  us  the  '  groceries.' " 

lack's  men — Ned  and  Francis  Yeno 
— had  a  tough  time  of  it  pushing  up  in 
the  drizzling  rain;  so  he  ordered  one 
of  them  to  get  a  bottle  of  whisky  from 
out  of  the  straw-packed  box  to  warm 
the  '*  inner  man ''  of  all  of  our  five  re- 
tainers. We  had  a  jolly  time  that  eyen- 
ing;  I  recounted  my  adventures  with 
the  poachers;  Bruno  and  Boma  told 
the  same  story  to  the  new-comers,  not 
foigetting,  of  course,  to  give  due  im- 
portance to  the  '^Captain's  cussing." 
As  the  evening  wore  away,  and  the 
whisky  had  its  wonted  influence,  bear 
stories  and  other  stories  were  told  all 
around.    At  length  Nick  called  to  his 


man,  "Give  a  song,  Ned;  give  us 
*  Whisky  in  the  Jug.'  That's  a  song 
that  has  made  more  highwaymen  than 
an  the  stories  about  Dick  Turpin." 

Ned  cleared  his  throat,  and  asking  us 
to  join  in  the  chorus,  sang  in  a  full, 
musical  voice : 


WHISKY  IN  THE  JUG. 

I  am  a  roring  felloir,  that  never  could  be  danntodv 
8ometixne0 1  bad  money*  and  Bcooe  times  it  I  wanted ; 
Bnt  roving  for  plearare  It  always  was  my  folly, 
Till  I  fell  in  lore  with  yon,  my  charming  Molly. 
Mnaha  whack  fa  rowdy  dow, 
Wbaok  row  liar  raddy  O. 
There's  whisky  in  the  jng. 

As  I  walked  ont  one  morning  down  by  the  Wick- 
low  Monntain» 

I  met  with  Colonel  F^per,  and  his  money  be 
was  counting. 

Pirst  I  drew  my  broadsword,  and  then  I  drew 
my  weeper, 

Stand  and  deliver,^for  I  am  the  bonld  deceiver. 

Mnaha  whack  &  rowdy  dow,  && 

I  got  a  handsome  penny,  and  I  pnt  it  in  my  pocket ; 
Ipiatitinmypoeketiaadltook  it  home  to  MoUy. 
I  tonld  how  I  got  it,  and  she  swore  she'd  ne^er 

decave  me ; 
Bat  the  Beevel  in  the  weomen,  for  they  niver  can 

beaisy. 

Mnsha  whack  &  rowdy  dow,  && 

I  went  to  Molly's  ehamber  idl  fbr  to  take  a  slamber. 
All  ftv  to  take  a  dumber.  I  fhooght  tiiat  no  harm; 
Bnt  she  drew  my  loaded  pistols,  and  she  filled  them 

up  with  water. 
And  prisoner  I  was  taken  Uke  a  lamb  led  to 

slanghtar. 

Muaha  whack  fa  rowdy  dow,  && 

'Twas  early  in  the  momizig,  between  six  and  siven, 
I  fiyond  I  was  surrounded  by  the  beuld  Captain 

Irrp. 
I  flew  to  my  pistols,  and  I  found  I  was  mistaken, 
For  they  were  filled  with  water,  and  prisoner  I  was 

taken. 

Mttsha  whack  fii  rowdy  dow,  Aa 

I  h&TB  throe  brothers,  and  they  are  in  the  army ; 
There  two  of  them  at  Cork  and  tho  other  at 

Killamey. 
And  if  I  had  thom  with  me,  I  would  be  both  gay 

and  jolly, 
For  rd  rather  have  them  here  with  me  than  you 

fldse-hearted  Molly. 

Mnsha  whack  fii  rowdy  dow,  &o. 

They  took  me  to  the  kitchen,  when  the  roU  was 

a-calling, 
And  then  into  a  room  where  tiie  turnkey  iraa 

a-bawling. 
With  my  metal  ball  I  knocked  the  sentry  down. 
And  made  my  escape  to  sweet  Philip's  town. 

Musha  whaok  ih  rowdy  dow,  *a 

O  Willie,  dearest  Willie,  you  are  a  gallant  soldier. 
You  carry  your  flrolock  all  on  your  left  shoulder. 
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And  if  yon  meet  a  ginfioman,  youll  lorely  make 

him  tremble; 
With  your  whnstle  to  yonr  mouth,  yonr  party  yon*Il 

aaemblei 

Muflha  whook  &  rowdy  dew,  fto. 

I  had  heard  Ked^  sing  this  song  fi:e- 
quentlj^  Although  a  provincial  French- 
man, he  had  picked  up  a  good  many 
Irish  songs  in  the  winter  in  timber 
camps,  and  rendered  them  with  true 
Milesian  brogue.  He  sang  another  of 
his  favorites,  observing  before  he  com- 
menced, "Big  Irishman  was  going  to 
whip  me  once  for  singing  this  song." 
It  is  called, 

THE  ntlSH  BECBUTT. 

« 

It  is  nine  years  ago  einoe  I  digged  the  land^ 
With  my  brognee  on  my  feet  and  my  spade  In  my 

hand; 
And  I  said  to  myself^  it*8  a  pity  to  see 
Such  a  broth  of  a  boy  digging  turf  on  the  lea. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a, 
Its  whack  for  my  loural, 
Sing  Teddy  I-a. 

So  I  battered  my  brogues  and  I  shook  hand  wid 

my  spade, 
To  the  town  I  did  go  like  a  daubing  young  blado. 
I  met  with  a  sergeant,  I  axM  for  to  list, 
<  By  the  great  Qramagee  give  us  hould  of  your  fist 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  &c. 

The  first  place  they  sent  me  Hwas  on  to  the  sea. 
On  board  of  a  ship  that  they  called  **  man-o'-wee." 
Three  sticks  in  the  middle  all  covered  with  sheets, 
And  she  walked  through  the  water  widout  any 
ieets. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  in. 

The  first  thiag  they  give  me  it  was  a  red  coat, 
Wid  a  stiff  piece  of  ladder  to  stiek  under  my  throat 
The  next  thing  they  give  me,  I  ax'*  d  what  was  that, 
And  sure  it's  a  cock-cade  to  stick  in  your  hat. 

Sing  Teddy  La,  &e. 

The  next  thing  they  give  me  it  was  a  great  gim, 
Right  under  the  trigger  I  placed  my  right  thumb. 
First  it  made  fire  and  then  it  made  smoke, 
And  it  give  to  my  shonldther  the  divii's  own  poke. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  &c 


O  Captain,  indeed,  you're  a  terrible  man, 
,  To  put  such  a  dangerous  thing  in  my  hand. 

0  give  me  a  straw-een,  and  help  me  to  tie  her, 
For  I  think  she's  the  divil,  see  how  she  spits  fire. 

8ingT^ddyI-a,Ao. 

The  next  thing  they  gave  me  it  was  a  gray  horse, 
With  saddle  and  bridle—my  two  legs  across. 

1  gave  to  my  steed  atouch  of  the  steel. 

By  the  great  Gramagree,  I  am  off  to  the  field. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  Ac. 

I  am  off  to  the  battle  of  Bally  na  Hineh, 

Where  the  fire  was  so  thick  there  was  no  room  to 

fljaoh. 
Where  the  smoke  was  so  thick  and  the  fire  was  so 

hot. 
Sure  myself  wouldn't  shoot  fbr  fcar  Fd  get  shot 

Bing  Teddy  I-a,  fto. 

Up  stops  a  Captain,  a  man  of  great  fame, 

Says  he,  "Tell  your  nation,  your  Cun'ly,  your 

name.** 
Sure  I  told  you  before,  and  I  tell  again. 
That  my  ihther  and  mother  were  both  Irishmen. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  fto. 

There  was  a  big  ship,  and  was  bound  for  the  cast, 
So  I  gathered  my  duds,  I  slyly  made  haste. 
I  served  nine  year»— thank  God  it's  not  ten— 
And  I'll  back  to  ould  Ireland  dig  praties  again. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a, 
Its  whack  finr  my  loural. 
Sing  Teddy  I-a. 

Certain  old  songs  come  down  to  us 
only  by  tradition,  and  are  mostly  con- 
firmed to  a  certain  class.  I  think  it 
quite  likely  that  "  Whisky  in  the  Jug  " 
was  never  printed.  I  have  never  seen 
the  "  Irish  Recruit "  in  print.  I  have 
introduced  them  here  as  curiosities  to 
cultivated  musicians.  I  wrote  them 
both  down  as  Ned  Veno  sung  them  to 
me  on  the  river  a  day  or  two  after  the 
evening  just  mentioned.  Nick  and  I 
have  sung  them  since  with  our  legs 
under  his  mahogany.  Nick  sang  the 
"  Cruiskeen  Lawn,"  and  then  we  turned 
in  on  our  buffalo-robes,  thrown  over  the 
fragrant  fir-sprigs. 
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Iir  the  modest  apartments  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Liberty-street,  np 
Berenty-eight  stairs,  actual  count,  one 
will  find  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  a  dozen  of  men  writing  away 
as  though  for  dear  life.  They  do  not 
write  with  pens  and  pencils,  and  on 
ordinary  paper,  as  ordinary  men  do,  but 
with  $6yhg  made  of  camelian  and  agate, 
ind  on  the  finest  kind  of  tissue-paper. 
Kor  are  they  satisfied  to  make  one  copy 
at  a  time ;  such  contortion  of  counte- 
nance, rolling  of  tongue,  and  jerking  of 
head,  guarantee  no  leas  than  a  score, 
whereof  the  last  evidently  must  go 
Hgbt  down  through  the  top  of  the 
desk.  This  is  a  reritable  curiosity- 
shop,  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Associated 
Press— the  birthplace  of  that  subtle, 
indescribable  something  we  enjoy  new 
erery  morning  and  fresh  every  evening, 
which  is  commonly  called  '*  ^e  news.'* 
Its  works  go  forth  every  day  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth,  and  millions  of 
people  are  interested  in  them;  yet  itself 
is  scarcely  known  except  by  name,  and 
to  the  outside  world  the  little  paUe-havte 
and  romage  before  us  are  a  perpetual 
enigma  and  stumbling-block.  Daily 
newspapers,  printed  in  the  United 
States,  have  been  sent  to  this  very  ofiice 
with  *^ Please  exchange"  deliberately 
written  across  their  wrappers ;  and  en- 
teq>iistng  business-men,  native  and  to 
the  manner  bom,  have  forwarded  ad- 
vertisements with  the  request  to  '^  Please 
have  inserted  in  the  Associated  Press, 
and  send  bilU' 

But  before  looking  in  on  the  central 
office,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  a  mo- 
ment at  the  nature,  object,  and  extent 
of  the  Associated  Press.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  a  union  of  certain  journals 
brought  about  to  cheapen  news  by 
making  one  despatch  serve  them  alL 
The  scope  of  this  union  is  the  collec- 


tion of  telegrams  from  all  points,  and 
of  marine  intelligence  in  New  York 
harbor.  All  other  fields  of  journalism 
are  left  to  individual  enterprise,  and  for 
any  other  than  these  two  objects  there 
is  no  Associated  Press.  These  papers 
are  the  Tribuns,  the  TimeSj  the  Eerald, 
the  World,  the  Sun,  the  Journal  of  Gom- 
meree,  and  the  Bxpreti,  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  But  their  news  is  not  con- 
fined to  them.  By  bearing  an  equitable 
share  of  the  expense  of  gathering  the 
despatches,  two  hundred  papers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  become 
members  of  the  union,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  whereby  the  news  is  published 
every  day,  almost  word  for  word,  from 
Newfoundland  to  California  simultane- 
ously. 

The  Associated  Press  has  an  army  of 
correspondents,  called  local  agents,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  civilized  world.  In 
thinlyHsettled  districts,  where  news  is 
likely  to  be  too  scarce  to  warrant  the 
.  appointment  of  regular  agents  by  spe- 
cial contract,  the  telegraph  company, 
which  is  alike  interested  in  the  forward- 
ing of  despatches,  takes  upon  itself  the 
service  by  making  its  operators  ex  officio 
agents  of  the  Associated  Press.  By 
such  economical  means  the  whole  field 
of  operations,  coextensive  with  the  tele- 
graphic system,  has  been  covered  effect- 
ively with  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
intelligent  news  reporters.  All  des- 
patches from  the  local  agents  are  sent 
directly  to  the  headquarters  at  New 
York,  where  they  are  corrected  and  re- 
produced by  a  process  of  manifold 
writing,  and  the  copies  distributed  to 
the  several  newspapers.  The  services 
of  the  telegraph  are  then  required  again 
— this  time  to  scatter  the  news  already 
collected,  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
and  the  farthest  ends  of  the  land.  The 
receiving  telegraphers  at  other  cities 
deliver  their  copies  to  the  Associated 
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Press  ageDts,  by  whom  they  are  ag^n 
manifolded  and  sent  to  their  indiyidnal 
papers,  as  in  New  York. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Associated 
Press.  These  six  rooms,  called,  with  a 
little  pardonable  in^ropriety,  the  Gene- 
ral Agency,  are  the  centre  of  all  this 
complex  machinery,  radiating  thou- 
sands of  nodles  in  every  direction^  and 
become,  therefore,  the  heart,  the  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  of  the  American 
news  system.  Here  are  the  offices  of 
the  executiLve  and  his  assistants,  who 
control  the  details  of  the  vast  concern. 
Here,  also,  is  the  committee-room,  where 
the  representatires  of  the  seven  papeiB 
meet  every  month,  and  allow  the  cigar 
of  peace  to  usurp  the  poisoned  quiU, 
while  they  make  and  annul  contracts 
with  the  telegraph  and  outside  news- 
papers. The  next  room  but  one  is  set 
apart  for  the  messengers,  who  deliver 
the  news  to  the  newspaper  offices,  pre- 
sided over  by  an  old  schoolmaster, 
who  comes  as  near  keeping  two  dos&en 
fourteen-year-old  New  York  boys  from 
driving  crazy  every  body  in  the  same 
block  as  any  man  ever  did  or  will.  In 
that  room,  away  over  in  the  comer, 
smaller  than  a  dgar-store  or  a  box-office, 
sits  the  cashier,  who  must  be  master  of 
all  the  modem  languages.  He  takes 
care  of  the  fiscal  afihirs,  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  dollars  a-year — ^receives 
and  pays  bills  in  dollars,  pounds,  reals, 
francs,  and  marc  bancos.  This  large, 
light,  and  airy  room  in  the  centre  is  the 
manifolding  room,  where  the  news  is 
put  in  a  shape  fit  for  publication.  We 
shall  find  enough  here  to  engage  our 
attention. 

Ranged  about  at  a  dozen  desks  sit  a 
dozen  men,  who  are  expected  to  know 
something  of  every  thing  under  the 
sun — ^the  ports  and  products  of  every 
country,  as  well  as  every  vessel  by 
name.  ^Parliamentary  practice  must  be 
at  their  fingers'  ends.  They  would  be 
worthless  without  poetry  and  the  dead 
languages,  wherewith  to  correct  politi- 
cians' bad  Latin,  and  equally  so  without 
the  living  languages.  Chronology  is 
indispensable  in  the  news  business; 
hence  RoUin,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Hallam, 


and  Motley  must  be  learned  by  heart. 
That  great  English  lawyer.  Lord  Camp- 
bell, said:  "There  is  nothing  so  dan- 
gerous as  for  one  not  of  the  craft  to 
tamper  with  our  freemasonry.''  Con- 
sequently these  men  must  have  studied 
law  enough  to  master  the  statutes  and 
rules  of  practice  of  all  the  States  and 
all  the  nations.  They  must  be  able  to 
"write  up,"  undeistandingly,  horse- 
races, regattas^  and  base-ball  matches, 
as  well  as  synods,  conventions,  and  con- 
gresses. Like  policemen  and  soldiera, 
they  must  have  no  politics,  affectionsy 
or  opinions;  they  must  be  stoically 
unconcerned  in  conflagrations,  mur- 
ders, shipwrecks,  and  battles.  I^ractical 
printers  they  must  be,  certainly,  as  weU 
as  practical  dectridans.  Finally,  they 
must  have  good  sense  and  judgment,  in 
order  to  know  the  value  of  news,  and  a 
good  common*school  education,  that 
they  may  write  it  out  intelligently? 
These  extraordinary  men  are  the  mani- 
folders.  They  edit  the  despatches  as 
fast  as  they  anive,  whatever  the  subject- 
matter  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time 
write  them  out  in  good  English,  twenty 
copies  at  once.  As  may  be  supposed, 
men  havyig  all  these  qualificationa  do 
not  present  themselves  every  day.  How 
many  has  this  office  been  obliged  to 
torn  away,  who  were  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting — ^how  many 
coU^^  graduates,  philosophers,  law- 
yers, yea,  even  editors,  who,  like  Field- 
ing's hero,,  promised  much  in  the  pro- 
spectus, and  performed  nothing  at  all ; 
who,  upon  trial,  persisted  in  inventing 
new  and  non-existent  geographical  lo- 
calities, like  the  Isle  of  Wright,  the 
Straits  of  Andover,  and  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnatti! 

The  "manifold  writer"  is  no  new 
thing.  Almost  every  body  knows  that 
it  is  a  simple  contrivance  for  bringing 
forth  a  number  of  copies  at  one  writing, 
by  using  a  hard  pencil  on  a  book  of 
oiled  tissue-paper,  with  carbonized  pa- 
per laid  between  the  leaves.  But  does 
every  body  think  if  there  were  no  such 
contaivance  the  Associated  Press  could 
not  live?  The  manifold  writer  haa 
been  introduced  and  rejected  in  evety 
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cocmtmg-hotise.    Its  practical  uselew- 
nes8  in  the  ordinary  affitirs  of  business 
baa  been  demonstrated  time  and  again, 
yet  in  tliis  office  its  ralne  is  incalcula- 
ble.    One  man  does  the  work  of  a  hun- 
dred.    Manifolding  has  been  brought 
to  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  invention  of  a  gentleman  now 
seventy  years  old.    For  a  quarter  of  a 
oentmy  he  has  supplied  the  Association 
with  the  very  peculiar  paper  required 
for  this  sendee,  and  that  he  alone  knows 
how  to  make.    With  his  paper  thirty 
copies  may  be  made  easily,  and  it  is 
often  necessary  to  have  so  many,  while 
eight  or  ten  copies  is  the  maximum 
daimed  by  other  manufacturers  for  their 
paper.     For  forty-two  years  the  secret 
of  this  old  man  has  baffled  imitators, 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  lurk  about 
lus  manufactory  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
ablest  chemists  of  the  land.    But  he 
has  a  family  of  vigorous  sons,  and  the 
Associated  Press  has  not  borrowed  any 
double  as  to  what  the  effect  might  be 
if  the  secret  died  with  him. 

The  ^^  Aigency  "*  is  the  heaviest  cus- 
tomer of  the  telegraph,  hence  it  has 
been  placed  so  near  at  hand,  that  des- 
patches are  trundled  across  the  street, 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  by  three 
miniature  elevated  railroads,  to  the  ap- 
pireDt  bewilderment  of  humanity  be- 
low.   These  rattle  to  and  fro,  night  and 
day,  bearing  news  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.    But  the  manifolder  is  al- 
irsys  ready.     He  knows  Aill  well  that, 
in  this  land  of  telegraphs  and  fourth 
editions,  news  is  peridiable  property ; 

"  It  dio9  in  an  hoar ; " 

80  in  much  less  than  that  time  the  most 

totting  intelligence  is  among  the  types 

ererywhero,   and   almost   a  foi^otten 

thing  of  the  past.    In  the  daytime  the 

m&nifolder  takes  twenty  copies  of  the 

despatches,  which  are  distributed  to 

Ui«  Hsrdd,  the  Times,  the  TrQmns,  the 

Wurld,  the  8un,  the  Joumalj  the  PoBtj 

^  Express^  the  (hmmereud  Advertiser, 

tiifl  SUuOs  Zeitung,  the  BroMyn  Union, 

tte  JTeioari  AdwrHser,  and  the  Newark 

Cwrier,  and  to  the  reporters  of  the 
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State  press,  the  Boston  press,  the  New 
England  press,  the  Western  press,  the 
Southern  press,  and  the  Far  Southern 
press,  leaving  one  copy  for  the  office 
record.  After  the  last  evening  edition 
is  printed,  fourteen  copies  are  sufficient. 
When  the  despatches  are  manifolded,  all 
the  copies  are  stamped  with  the  office- 
seal,  or  die— a  precautionary  measure  to 
guard  the  editors  against  the  use  of 
fhtudulent  "despatches,"  furnished  by 
malicious  persons.  Tlien  the  messen- 
ger department  is  called  on ;  the  sheets 
are  quickly  separated — put  into  en- 
velopes already  directed ;  a  noise  Uke 
the  voice  of  many  waters  prevails  for  a 
moment — {tor  Mercury  is  no  longer 
winged,  and  there  are  seventy-eight 
stairs  to  go  down)— and  the  despatches 
are  on  their  way  to  the  types. 

The  average  day's  work  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sheets,  containing  thirty- 
five  thousand  words — ^thirty  or  forty 
routes  for  the  messengers.    On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  President's  message,  or  an  in- 
teresting discussion  in  Congress  or  the 
British  Parliament,  so  much  news  is 
sent  out  that  the  papers  are  obliged  to 
issue  supplements,  to  make  room  for  it. 
Indeed,  if  all  the  news  furnished  at  this 
office  were  printed  in  full  every  day, 
there  wonld  not  be  room  for  much  else. 
Congressmen  forward  their  speeches  by 
express,  in  advance  of  delivery,  and 
people  all  over  the  country  mail  an 
avalanche  of  details  that  are  not  inl- 
portant  enough  to  be  telegraphed,  with 
the  hope  to  see  them  appear  as  tele- 
graphic despatches.    The  most  of  such 
news  is  smothered  in  the  inexorable 
editorial  waste-basket. 

The  old  lady  who  was  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  multitude  of  Jobs 
in  the  printing  business,  would  often 
find  her  counterpart  in  the  unsophisti- 
cated visitor  to  the  Gkneral  Agency. 
Mr.  More  is  apparently  the  name  of  the 
local  agent  at  Philadelphia,  at  Balti- 
more,  at  Washington,  and  at  one  or 
two  hundred  other  places— for  so  he 
signs  himself  in  the  despatches.    When 
the  law  "Waa  enacted  requiring  an  inter- 
nal revenne  stamp  on  telegrama,  t\x% 
Associated  Press  mounted  with  oe^^^ 
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fdon,  and  proved  itself  in  possession  of 
the  true  jurigpradentUI  proAindity.  By 
an  innocent  fiction  the  local  agent,  who 
usaaily  sent  a  dozen  despatches  a-day, 
was  enabled  to  send  one  only  by  re- 
garding the  first  deyen  as  merely  parts 
of  despatches,  signing  each  one  *^  More," 
or  "More  Coming,'^  and  affixing  his 
name  in  ftill  to  the  twelfth,  at  mid- 
night The  practice  of  signing  Mcr« 
still  adhe^  though  the  reason  has 
long  since  vanished:  and  there  is  no 
signature  more  honored  in  the  Associ- 
ated Press  office.  Always  on  the  look- 
out to  guard  against  pu£b  and  firstof- 
)  April  messages,  commonly  known  as 
''sells,''  this  office  scrutinizes  first  the 
signature,  and  More,  or  More  Coming, 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  genuineness. 
A  newly-:appointed  agent  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  who  received  a  despatch  firom  New 
York,  chronicling  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  Black  Warrior  in  the  following 
regulation  form:  ''New  York,  8(Hh. 
Black  Wamor  arrived.  More  Coming," 
signalized  his  ^vent  on  a  new  field  of 
labor  by  startling  the  people  of  his 
quiet  city  with  the  news  that  a  delega- 
tion of  thirty  black  warriors  had  ar- 
rived in  New  .York,  and  more  were 
hourly  expected. 

The  regular  Associated  Press  tele- 
grams are  what  would  be  called,  in 
Europe,  "  semi-offidaL"  The  special 
despatch  is  colored  to  suit  the  particu- 
lar journal,  but  the  press-despatch  is 
strictly  non-partisan,  for  it  goes  to 
papers  of  aU  politics  and  all  religions. 
The  local  agents,  on  account  of  their 
presumed  fidmess,  and  because  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  des- 
patches before  so  many  readers,  have 
the  run  of  official  records  eveiywhere, 
often  where  the  "  special "  Hrould  not 
9»e  tolerated.  The  Government  appre- 
ciates the  power  of  the  Associated 
Press.  The  Washington  agent  tre- 
^uently  has  his  news  brought  to  him 
liy  the  heads  of  the  Departments.  But 
ithe  Wa&ington  news  is  not  always 
startling.  The  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Bcpremie  Commissioner,  and  the  pro- 
IKwals  of  ihe  Naval  Constructing  Bu- 
reau, are  natters  that  the  Gk)vemment 


is  more  interested  in  getting  printed 
everywhere  than  the  public  is  to  read. 
A  waggish  mauifolder  once  headed  one 
of  these  documents  with  the  words, 
"  Qovemment  Advertisement."  Instant- 
ly a  storm  of  questions  came  itom  the 
newspaper  offices,  as  to  who  would  be 
responsible  for  the  bilL  But  the  edit- 
ors, on  being  informed  that  the  matter 
was  really  telegraphic  news,  for  which 
they  would  be  expected  to  pay  five 
cents  a  word  on  the  next  Saturdayj 
printed  it  with  the  other  telegrams, 
leaded,  and  garnished  with  head-lines. 
It  would  certainly  be  strange  if  po- 
litical bias  and  prejudice  did  not  occa- 
sionally crop  out  in  the  twenty  millions 
of  despatches  received  at  this  office 
annually.  Once  or  twice  a-year  the 
Democratic  editors  formally  complain 
of  the  radical  complexion  of  the  East- 
em  and  Western  news,  and  the  Repub- 
lican editors,  in  their  r^oinder,  have  a 
valid  setK)ff  in  the  rebel  tone  of  the 
Southern  despatches.  Bear  and  forbear 
is  generally  the  motto,  until  the  inscru- 
table Pennsylvania  election  comes,  when 
the  Associated  Press  Inakes  due  amends 
by  imitating  every  body  else  in  electing 
'both  tickets  for  a  week  or  so,  imtil  the 
nudl  advices  come  to  hand. 

The  stranger  in  this  office  will  note 
that  the  despatches  fix)m  the  East  come 
early,  and  those  from  the  West  late; 
but  the  wonder  will  cease  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  reflection  forces 
itself  upon  him  that  the  world  is  round, 
and  revolves  eastwardly.  The  great 
international  boat-race  at  London,  in 
August  last,  was  completed  at  six 
o^clock  in  the  evening,  but  the  ftill  de- 
tails were  printed  here  at  half-past  two. 
The  closing  nuu*kets  at  London  and 
Paris,  dated  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
'  are  invariably  printed  here  before  three ; 
but  the  despatches  from  San  Francisco, 
not  half  so  far  away  as  Paris,  are  the 
last  received  at  night,  and  sometimes  do 
not  arrive  till  the  next  day. 
*  The  notion  prevalent  in  some  quar- 
.  ters  that  the  Assodated  Press  is  a  gigan- 
.  tic  moused  corporation,  grown  rich  by 
the  sale  of  its  news,  and  that  its  own 
bills  are  met  with  the  profits  received 
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finom  ofhera,  need  scarcely  be  serionsiy 
dealt  -with.  The  regular  morning  jour- 
nals fonning  the  Associated  Press,  pay 
about  fourteen  thousand  dollars  each, 
per  annnm,  for  the  newsHservice  of  this 
office;  those  haying  Sunday  editions 
fifteen  thousand.  The  evening  paper 
(tlie  Bxpresi)  pays  about  eight  thou- 
sand, as  do  also  the  Pott  and  the  Oom- 
fnerdal  Advertiser.  The  money  paid 
giTes  a  fair  idea  of  the  proportionate 
amount  of  news  furnished.  The  eve- 
ning papers  pay  rather  more  than  one 
third  of  the  total  bill,  and  receive  four 
ninths  of  the  total  amount  of  news. 

How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  land-wire,  and  what  scotes  of 
submarine  cables,  are  pressed  into  the 
service  every  day  to  satisfy  this  awful 
craving  of  the  Ajnerican  people  for  the 
latest  intelligence !  It  is  a  novel  sight 
to  stand  at  the  d6p6t8,  so  to  speak,  and 
watch  those  little  aerial  railroad-trains, 
as  they-tsweep  in  at  the  windows, 
^  fteiglited  with  news,  now  from  Wash- 
ington, then  from  Chicago,  then  from 
London.  Many  of  these  despatches 
are  in  the  French  and  other  foreign  lan- 
guages; many  are  so  condensed  and 
sqneezed  together  that  they  might  as 
well  be  to  another  than  a  manifolder ; 
aonie  are  in  ''  cipher,''  a  sort  of  abbro- 
▼iated  language,  known  only  to  the 
manifolders,  where  one  word  stands  ar- 
Intiarily  for  an  entire  English  sentence ; 
and  others,  again,  though  in  open  Eng- 
lish, are  so  corrupted  and  blundered  hj 
fiequent  re-writings  at  repeating  sta- 
tions on  the  telegraph  lines,  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible.  But  the  mani- 
Iblder  sticks  at  nothing.  Foreign  lan- 
fj^nages,  legal  and  nautical  technicali- 
tiea,  the  mysteries  of  the  arts,  sdenoes, 
and  all  known  trades  and  professions, 
he  is  expected  to  prepare  for  the  print- 
er's hands  at  a  moment's  notice,  ready 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  universal  criti- 
cism. While  the  individual  newspaper 
mnst  have  its  musical  critic,  financial 
editor,  and  sporting  editor,  the  details 
of  a  great  battle,  the  price  of  land, 
Congressional  proceedings,  an  obituary, 
a  Democratic  triumph,  and  a  conflagra- 
tion, all  come  within  the  prehenidle 


grasp  of  the  manifolder.  Given  an 
Associated  Press  in  1670,  and  the  Shake- 
spearian problem  becomes  easy. 

The  devices  of  the  distant  agent  to 
convey  much  in  little,  and  thereby  in- 
nocently defraud  the  telegraph,  are 
many  of  them  perfect  wonders  of  in- 
vention, and  are  only  matched  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  manifolder  in  restoring 
the  words  left  to  his  imagination.  In 
the  despatches,  seoeninff  and  mnoming 
mean  this  evening  and  this  morning, 
fdby  free  on  board,  moeSi,  as  well  as,  and 
certain  high-sounding  capitals  are  de- 
graded to  York,  Rio,  Orleans,  Bayres, 
and  Frisco.  But  the  manifolder  is  not 
always  absolutely  perfect.  Sometimes 
he  neglects  to  expunge  the  economical 
abbreviations  of  the  local  agents,  which 
were  never  designed  to  g^  as  far  as  the 
printing-ofllces.  Then  conservative  old 
philologists  file  protests  against  the 
creation  of  such  verbs  and  participles 
as  Jmrgled^  excarUd^  injunded,  inter- 
viewed,  ineendiaried,  deeHng,  and  cenfla- 
grating,  and  the  Associated  Press  is  held 
to  a  rigid  accountability  for  ^  pouring 
a  stream  of  cold  poison  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  every  morning.*'  It  is 
said  the  Americans  have  preserved  many 
old  words  which  the  passion  for  John- 
sonian diction  has  banished  from  con- 
versation in  England,  but  it  is  doubtftil 
whether  these  are  of  them. 

In  order  to  save  expense,  despatches 
fh>m  remote  cities,  especially  those  by 
the  cables,  are  cut  down  to  mere  hints. 
Notwithstanding  the  columns  of  Euro- 
pean news  printed  every  day,  it  re- 
mained for  a  member  of  the  ^wociation 
itself  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
Associated  Press  had  not  received  an 
average  of  a  hundred  cable  words  a-day 
since  the  cables  were  laid.  Surdy, 
after  such  ieonoclasm,  it  can  be  a  secret 
no  longer  that  the  two  words  '*  Vesu- 
vius grows,''  wete  once  metamorphosed 
into  ite  following 

IXFOBTAXT  mWI  FlOJfr  ITALY. 

"London,  Jfoncft  36. — Telegraphic 
despatches  Just  at  hand  from  Naples 
announce  that  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  is  continually  increasing  in. 
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power  and  grandeor.  Deep  mmbling 
Bounds,  like  detonating  thunder,  are 
constantly  heard,  and  the  afirighted  in- 
habitants of  the  neighborhood  are  flee- 
ing to  places  of  safety.  A  dense  vol- 
ume of  smoke  is  rising  from  the  crater, 
yisible  a  hundred  miles  away.  The 
ashes  and  dust  fiill  in  clouds,  and  at 
night  the  lurid  glare  of  the  flames,  re- 
flected in  the  calm  bay,  impart  to  sur- 
rounding objects  a  ghastly  and  sombre 
aspect." 

Enthusiasts  may  praise  the  musical 
Italian,  the  facile  French,  and  the  majes- 
tic Spanish,  but  the  Associated  Press 
has  demonstrated  that  the  copious  Eng- 
lish is  also  the  language  of  brevity. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  this  was  a 
mere  frolic  of  the  manifolder.  Though 
the  mail-dates  received  subsequently 
sustained  the  florid  description,  he  was 
reprimanded,  but  escaped  much  easier 
than  his  companion,  who  headed  one 
of  the  stereotyped  despatches  from 
General  McClellan^s  army,  '^All  quiet 
on  the  Potomac,^^  with  the  words  Deu$ 
nolns  hoc  otiumfeeU,  JSe  was  discharged 
as  incorrigible. 

The  strangest  freaks  of  lightning 
occur  in  the  tdegraph  offices.  The  jubi- 
lant telegraph  persists  in  having  doubt- 
ed doubled^  being  tring^  mediate  medi- 
tate^ corn  coin^  and  nine  none,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  names  Waverley, 
Binghamton,  Owego,  and  Ithaca  were 
ever  carried  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
home  in  a  telegram  without  violence  to 
their  orthography.  Such  errors  as 
these  the  experienced  manifolder  cor- 
rects at  1^  glance ;  but  there  are  times 
when  the  telegraph  surpasses  itself  and 
reduces  him  to  his  wit's  end.  This 
was  the  case  when  the  steamer  '^  Cena  " 
was  announced  at  a  southern  port.  The 
manifolder  know  there  was  none  such. 
But  what  should  it  be  ?  After  ransack- 
fng  shipping-lists,  and  cudgeUing  his. 
brains  to  no  purpose,  as  a  last  resort  he 
wrote  down  the  telegraphic  characters 

for  "  Cena,"    thus, — , 

and  saw  they  were  precisely  those  that 
would  be  used  to  write  loifui  ;  and  that 
was  the  answer  to  the  puzzle.  In  this 
way  are  corrected  the  mistakes  of  care- 


less telegraph  operators,  made,  perhaps, 
a  thousand  miles  away,  and  perpetuated 
at  every  repeating  station.  So  long  as 
these  mistakes  are  huge  blunders,  not 
much  harm  can  come  from  them.  But 
occasionally  they  are  insidious,  and  no 
amount  of  watchfrilness  can  detect  them. 
A  recent  despatch  from  Omaha  con- 
tained the  words,  ^'  Company  Fifth  U. 
8.  Infantry  attacked  by  Indians  on 
plains.  All  scalped."  It  was  a  pretty 
serious  matter,  but  the  despatch  was 
plain  enough.  While  the  manifolder 
was  copying  it,  and  reflecting  on  the 
affliction  it  must  carry  to  a  thousand 
hearthstones  (if  he  ever  have  time  for 
such  teflections),  another  despatch  came 
to  hand,  reading:  ''Chicago.  Correc- 
tion. In  our  Omaha,  for  tealped  read 
escaped^  and  peace  flowed  into  his 
soul. 

The  bustling  manifolding-room  con- 
tains, also,  the  bureaus  of  the  provin- 
cial papers,  which  depend  upon  the 
Associated  Press  for  their  supply  of 
news.  The  country  journals  are  group- 
ed together,  according  to  their  geo- 
graphical positions,  in  order  that  the 
despatches  may  be  distributed  more 
conveniently  and  expeditiously.  The 
groups  are  called  the  Western  press,  the 
Eastern  press,  the  Philadelphia  press, 
the  State  press,  the  Boston  press,  the 
Southern  press,  the  Far  Southern  press, 
&c  Each  of  these  organizations  has 
reporters  in  the  manifolding-room,  night 
and  day,  who  have  access  to  all  the 
Associated  Press  news,  and  who  send 
such  parts  of  it  as  are  likely  to  be  in- 
teresting to  the  people  of  their  respect- 
ive sections.  As  fast  as  they  compile 
their  reports,  they  forward  them  to  the 
telegraph  office  by  the  elevated  railway- 
route  before  mentioned,  duly  directed 
"  State  press,"  or  "  Southern  press,"  as 
the  case  may  be,  when  their  responsi- 
bility ends,  and  that  of  the  telegraph 
begins.  Let  the  State  press  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  telegraph  performs  the  dis- 
tributing service.  At  certain  spedfled 
hours,  convenient  alike  for  the  telegraph 
and  the  particular  editions  of  the  news- 
papers to  be  served,  the  operator,  with 
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one  manipaktion  of  his  magic  key, 
transmits  the  news  simultaneously  to 
Ponghkeepsie,  Hudson,  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Elmira,Owego, 
Binghamton,  Bome,  Oswego,  Rochester, 
and  Boffido,  New  York,  to  Rutland  and 
Burlington,  Vermont,  and  to  Scranton, 
PennsylTania.  Th^se  stations  are  not 
all  on  the -same  wire,  nor  on  the  same 
route;  but  by  a  certain  combination, 
through  an  American  inyention  ca]  led  the 
telegraphic  repeater,  they  are  brought  so 
in  efiBect,  and  the  news  might  be  sent  to 
a  thousand  offices  as  easily  as  to  one. 
The  other  groups  are  served  in  like 
manner.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
the  Associated  Press  supplies  these  or- 
ganisationa  only.  They  are  the  chief- 
est,  certainly;  but  despatches  are  sent 
every  day  to  London,  and  thence  all 
over  Europe ;  to  Havana  and  through- 
out Cuba;  and  on  steamer-days  sum- 
maries are  forwarded  to  Aspinwall, 
which  are  used  wherever  there  are  tele- 
graphs in  Central  and  South  America, 
and  are  then  re-sent  from  Panama  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  San 
Francisco  agent,  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
changes his  home  and  European  news 
with  news-gleaners  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  China,  Japan,  &c.  It  would 
be  rather  more  difficult  to  tell  where 
the  Associated  Press  news   does   not 

go- 
Over  in  the  comer  of  the  manifold- 

ing-room  still  another  little  railroad- 
tein  stands  ready  to  trundle  messages 
across  the  street,  diagonaUy  to  the  Com- 
mercial News  Department.  This  new 
feature  deserves  attention  for  a  moment. 
The  American  prices  of  stocks,  bonds, 
and  produce  haye  always  been  regulated 
in  good  part  by  those  of  London  and 
Liverpool.  The  merchant  who  receives 
the  first  advices  is  enabled  to  forestall 
the  home  market.  Ever  since  the  Cele- 
brated financial  achievement  of  the 
Rothschilds,  which  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  result  of  Waterloo  rendered 
easy,  this  desire  to  get  ahead  in  matters 
of  news. likely  to  affect  markets  has 
gradually  grown  to  be  a  monstrous  evil, 
and  opened  the  door  to  all  manner  of 
corruption.    False  news,  fraudulent  quo- 


tations, and  stock-jobbing  "  despatches,^^ 
to  deceive  and  defraud,  were  circulated 
every  day,  and  the  subordinates  of  the 
telegraph  and  press  made  to  run  a  terri- 
ble gauntlet  of  temptation  to  prove 
false  to  their  trusts.  Partly  to  correct 
this  evil,  and  partly  to  provide  a  new 
source  of  revenue,  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  telegraph  formed  a  copartner- 
ship for  making  all  commercial  news, 
immediately  on  its  receipt  and  before 
publication,  the  property  of  the  public 
everywhei^B.  The  Association,  on  its 
part,  furnishes  its  commercial  and  im- 
portant general  news  despatches,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign,  and  the  tele- 
graph distributes  them,  at  a  trifling 
cost,  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  possi- 
ble throughout  the  Union.  But  this 
system,  while  it  erects  a  bulwark  against 
fraud  and  stratagem  for  the  business 
community,  is  not  without  one  slight 
disadvantage.  Four  fifths  of  all  Euro- 
pean despatches  are  commercial  in  their 
character.  But  an  Associated  Press 
cable-telegram  carries  the  prices  of  fifty 
staple  articles,  and  which,  by  this  dis- 
tributing process,  must  go  &r  toward 
meeting  the  wants  of  every  business 
man  in  America.  The  three  cables  are 
not  crowded,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be 
for  twenty  years  to  come.  "  Multiply- 
ing the  facilities  "  may  be  a  trifle  over- 
done, as  any  company  which  lays  a  new 
cable  within  that  time  will  probably 
find  to  its  cost.  Consequently  this 
doubling  up,  whereby  one  commercial 
despatch  serves  the  turn  of  the  whole 
American  continent,  cannot  but  make 
great  inroads  on  the  private  revenue  of 
the  cable  companies. 

By  parity  of  reasoning  one  would 
think  the  interests  of  the  Associated 
Press  antipodal  to  those  of  the  tele- 
graph— that  a  system  which  sayes  six 
sevenths  of  a  sum  to  the  one  must  ne- 
cessarily lose  it  to  the  other.  But  the 
press  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  tele- 
graphs. In  1866  the  telegraphic  service 
of  combined  continental  Europe,  for 
despatches  of  all  sorts,  press,  social,  and 
commercial,  aggregated  less  than  two 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  words. 
In  that  year  the  American  newspapers 
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paid  one  domestic  telegraphic  company 
alone  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  three 
hundred  millions  of  words;  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  immense  mass  was 
sent  at  night,  a6;er  business  hours,  when 
the  telegraph  lines  would  not  have  been 
otherwise  occupied  at  alL  If  there  were 
no  such  organization  as  the  Associated 
Press,  the  indiyidual  papers  could  not 
bear  the  enormous  expense  of  the  news 
that  is  now  published  every  day ;  and 
if  they  could,  the  telegraphic  systems 
of  the  world  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
carry  it.  Consequently  the  mails  would 
supersede  the  telegraph  as  a  transmit- 
ting medium,  except  in  great  emergen- 
cies; journalistic  enterprise  would  be 
no  more  marked  in  America  than  it  is 
in  Germany,  and  we  should  soon  cease 
to  haye  six  newspapers  to  any  other 
country's  one,  as  now.  This  associated 
system,  then,  is  in  strict  keeping  with 
our  national  institutions;  for,  while  it 
may  operate  harshly  in  isolated  cases, 
its  tendency  is  to  bring  the  news  within 
the  reach  of  all,  to  foster  cheap  news- 


papers, and  thus  promote  the  cause  of 
general  education. 

The  moBt  grateful  words  to  the  mani- 
folder  are  "  Good-nighf  Good-night 
is  the  signal  for  closing  the  reports  un- 
til the  next  day,  and  is  understood 
wherever  there  are  tel^^phs  or  news- 
papers. The  westeqi  news  is  all  sifted 
through  the  hands  of  the  agent  at  Cleye- 
land,  which  is  one  of  the  great  news  re- 
peating stations.  No  southern  news 
can  reach  the  agency  without  first  com- 
ing to  the  Washington  agent.  When 
these  agents,  therefore,  telegraph  their 
^  good-nights  "  to  this  office,  which  they 
usually  do  from  one  to  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  day's  work  is  consid- 
ered done,  and  the  welcome  words  arc 
quickly  caught  up  and  sent  along  the 
gleaming  wires  Stom  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  manifolders,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  hearts,  write  them  at  the 
foot  of  their  last  item  to  the  news- 
papers, and  editors,  reporters,  composi- 
tors, pressmen,  swell  the  long  chorus  of 
praise  to  Good-night. 
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MT  SABLY  LIFE  AMOKa  THE  OAinnBALS. 

[A  singular  chance  has  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  present  editor  the  manoscript  of  the 
narrative  which  is  now  snbxnitted  to  the  public.  It  describes,  perhaps  too  graphically  for 
the  most  artistic  effect,  some  of  the  atrocities  which  the  writer  saw  among  the  sarages  who 
were  the  companions  of  his  youth.  Yet  it  seems  undesirable  to  detract  from  its  Talue  as  a 
record  of  an  extraordinary  experience ;  and  the  story  is  therefore  published  without  excis- 
ions. Its  editor  especially  desires  to  Touch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  pictures  drawn  in  the 
following  account,  and  would  refer  the  reader,  if  any  additional  confirmation  be  needed,  to 
the  pages  of  WilUams'  *^  History  of  the  Fiji  Is^nds,"  where  customs  not  leas  atrodous  than 
those  described  in  the  following  pages  are  set  forth.— T.  M.  C] 


I. 


The  circumstances  which  I  am  about 
to  relate  are  not  the  ofispring  of  an  idle 
fancy.  They  are  the  record  of  an  ex- 
perience as  rare,  perhaps,  as  any  that  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Christian  Anglo- 
Saxon  during  the  present  century ;  and 
I  address  myself  to  the  task  of  relating 
them  in  the  consciousness  that  I  am 
about  to  record  what  has  never  yet  been 
fUUy  described. 

I  was  bom  in  the  South  Seas,  of  Eng- 


lish parents,  who  were  then  residing  in 
the  Tonga  group.  During  my  child- 
hodd  and  youth  my  life  was  indeed  a 
strange  one;  for  it  partook  in  almost 
equal  proportions  of  the  savage  and  of 
the  civilized  element.  I  was  borne  along 
like  A  skiff  at  the  meeting  of  contend- 
ing waters,  and  fioated  now  in  the  pure 
and  now  in  the  turbid  stream.  As  I 
look  back  upon  the  life  so  strangely 
divided  between  conflicting  conditions. 
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between  Chnsdan  culture  and  the  last 
atrocities  of  cannibalism  itself,  I  am 
induced  to  record  some  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  was  inrolyed  by  their 
antagonism,  and  to  confess  experiences 
so  wild,  strange,  and  sometimes  crimi- 
naJ,  as  to  make  tiieir  memory  a  mixture 
of  horror  with  a  poetic  dream. 

Looking  back  oyer  a  subsequent  peri- 
od of  college-training,  of  English  and 
of  American  life,  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  I  was  not,  during  my  boyhood, 
more  truly  a  savage  at  heart  than  a 
youth  of  tender  culture.  The  adven- 
tures of  my  early  life,  though  I  have 
since  learned  to  regard  them  as  in  large 
part  a  necessary  result  of  fated  circum- 
stances, and  on  that  account  admitting 
of  a  certain  palliation,  were  yet  often 
of  a  character  so  dark  and  tenrible  that 
I  have  avoided,  heretofore,  to  give  them 
any  publicity,  and  have  even  refrained 
from  speaking  of  them  in  the  presence 
of  any  but  a  few  intimate  friends.  The 
last  person,  however,  upon  whom  the 
recital  of  the  following  facts  would  be 
likely  to  inflict  pain,  has  now  passed 
away.  Since  her  death,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year,  I  have  no 
longer  &lt  that  any  one  survived  who 
would  gladly  foiget  the  occurrences  I 
am  about  to  relate,~fhigments  of  an 
experience  that  in  all  probability  has 
had  no  fellow  in  any  time  or  country. 

Persons  whose  memory  extends  to  a 
time  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  generation 
will  remember  the  first  establishment 
of  an  English  mission  upon  the  Fiji 
Idands.  My  parents  were  members  of 
that  mission,  which  was  au  ofishoot 
from  one  already  established  in  the 
Tonga  Islands.  In  this  neighboring 
group  they  had  been  living  for  sixteen 
years ;  and  there,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  cocoanut-trees,  I  was  bom,  soon  after 
their  arrival  upon  missionary  ground. 

I  think  that  something  of  the  wild- 
neas  of  savage  life  was  instilled  into  my 
veins  by  the  very  scenery  and  atmo- 
sphere of  these  islands.  Their  wild 
beauty,  their  incessant  splendor  of  surf 
that  foamed  like  sunny  fire  upon  the 
coral  reef  in  front  of  my  father's  house, 


their  deep  jungles  filled  with  aromatic 
ferns  and  riotous  luxuriance  of  all  de- 
licious green,  their  dewy  glades,  their 
wonderful  starlight  over  all  in  the  tropi- 
cal nights, — all  of  these  beckoned  me 
**  into  the  breathing  wood,'*  and  drew 
me. away  Arom  the  little  domestic  circle 
and  the  kind  influences  of  home.  My 
father,  who  is  still  remembered  in  Wes- 
leyan  circles  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  zealous  missionaries  that  ever  left 
English  ground,  was  constantly  called 
by  arduous  duties  away  from  home; 
while  my  mother  was  equally  busied  in 
the  care  of  native  schools.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  I  found  a  continual 
opportunity  to  indulge  my  love  of  wild 
sports  and  of  out-of-door  life,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  fleld,  water,  wood, 
and  mountain,  to  a  degree  almost  un- 
known in  countries  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion and  a  bleaker  climate.  I  knew 
every  plant  upon  the  island-hills,  every 
fastness  of  its  clifib,  every  secret  of  its 
valleys,  every  passage  in  its  reefs  or 
subterranean  cave  in  its  wave-lashed 
shores. 

But  this  knowledge  involved  an  equal 
intimacy  with  the  savage  natives  of 
Tonga.    With  them  I  indulged  to  the 
utmost, — ^but  not  always,  as  may  be 
supposed,  with  my  parents'  knowledge, 
— ^my  naturally  adventurous  tastes.    I 
went  on  long  expeditions  with  the  chief- 
ish  lads  and  young  men  among  the  r^ 
meter  hills,  which  they  and  I  believed 
to  be  enchanted,  in  search  of  flowers 
and  of  sweet-smelling  nuts  to  decorate 
the  grass  temples  of  their  gods ;  I  knew 
their  language,  at  that  time,  even  better 
than  the  English,  though  the  latter  was 
the  only  tongue  allowed  to  be  spoken 
in  my  father's  family ;  and  I  was  equal- 
ly familiar  with  all  the  traditions,  su- 
perstitions, and  religious  observances  of 
the  Tongans.    I  well  remember  secretly 
worshipping,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, one  of  their  idols,— an  ugly  image 
of  wicker-work,  plaited  around  a  gro- 
tesquely-carved block  of  ihema^  or  baa- 
tard  sandal-work,  that  bore  such  a  re- 
semblance to  humanity  as  a  gargoyle  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  may  be  supposed  to 
bear  to  an  authentic  demon. 
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In  this  misdemeanor  I  was  more  than 
once  detected  by  my  parents,  and  suf* 
fered  punishment  for  sacrilege;  yet, 
though  a  mere  child  at  the  time  this 
occurred,  I  remember  feeling  a  certain 
injured  sensation,  as  of  religious  mar- 
tyrdom, whUe  under  castigation ;  and 
punishment  only  tended  to  confirm  me, 
as  it  were,  in  the  heathen  church. 
Thenceforward  I  led  a  double  life,  out- 
wardly conforming  to  the  ciyilized  pre- 
cepts of  home,  while  at  heart  1  was  large- 
ly in  sympathy  with  the  savages ;  and 
in  spite  of  my  parents^  precautions  I 
found  firoquent  opportunities  to  slip 
away  and  join  in  the  games,  festiyities, 
and  ceremonials  of  the  natiyes.  But  I 
must  not  pause  to  describe  more  than  a 
single  incident  of  the  Tongan  days. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  had  gone 
out  "  surf-playing  "  with  a  company  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  Tongan  youths  of  the 
higher  rank.  The  young  men  and  girls 
of  the  chieiish  families  are  exclusive  in 
their  fellowships,  and  seldom  indulge  in 
sports  or  games  except  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  their  own  caste.  I  enjoyed 
the  questionable  privilege  of  that  fel- 
lowship, however,  on  account  of  my 
foreign  blood;  for  the  Tongans  hold 
the  whites  in  much  esteem  as  nganga 
atamai,  skilled  or  dexterous  foreigners ; 
reverencing  their  mechanical  skill,  it 
must  be  confessed,  much  more  than 
their  civilization,  their  philosophy,  or 
their  religion.  Our  party  was  gambol- 
ling, as  if  natives  of  the  element,  in  the 
tumbling  surf  which  breaks  upon  the 
reefs  of  Yavau ;  all  was  going  merrily, 
and  the  shouts  of  our  company  rang 
out  loudly  above  the  noise  of  the  break- 
ers, as  we  indulged  in  contests  of  speed 
in  swimming,  or  of  endurance  in  div- 
ing, or,  poised  upon  the  glittering  crest 
of  the  billow,  rushed  shoreward  at  race- 
horse speed  upon  the  surf-board. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  sight  that  made  my 
flushed  limbs  turn  cold  with  a  sudden 
chill, — a  glistening  fln,  cutting  through 
the  smooth,  undulating  surface  o/the  bil- 
low a  few  yards  seaward,  and  approach- 
ing our  party  swiftly  and  silently — a 
slate-colored  sharp  fln,  rounded  like  the 
head  of  a  razor-blade,  the  edge  of  it 


cutting  its  way  straight  toward  us  with* 
out  a  ripple. 

It  was  the  white  shark, — the  most 
voracious  and  terrible  variety  of  his 
species. 

\  screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
Auwef  te  manol  Auwei  te  mono  I 
("  Alas  I  the  shark !  the  shark !  ^^)  and 
struck  out  vigorously  for  the  shore, 
kicking  my  heels  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  I  swam.  The  rest  of  the 
company  followed  my  example ;  for  the 
shark  is  essentially  a  coward,  and  will 
not  attack  a  swinmier  as  long  as  he 
splashes  the  water  actively. 

But  one  of  our  company,  a  girl  of 
About  my  own  age,  my  favorite  play- 
mate, had  not  received  any  warning  of 
the  enemy's  approach.  8he  dove,  the 
instant  before  I  gave  the  alarm,  to  es- 
cape the  ardent  pursuit  of  one  of  the 
native  youths;  for  the  aquatic  sports 
of  the  Islanders  involved  a  degree  of 
license  which  will  not  bear  too  minute 
a  description.  She  went  under  like  a 
water-fowl,  and  ^sappeared  from  him 
at  the  instant  that  she  was  about  to  be- 
come his  captive ;  but  she  escaped  for 
the  moment,  only  to  be  singled  out  aa 
the  object  of  a  more  terrible  chase. 

The  shark  turned  his  course  toward 
Melelina — this  was  the  name  of  the  un- 
h^py  girl — and  pursued  her,  as,  all 
unconscious,  she  was  still  swimming 
rapidly  under  water  towiurd  the  shore. 
I  saw  the  shark^s  fin  disappear  from  the 
surface,  taxd  knew  that  she  was  igno- 
rant of  his  approach.  I  dove  instantly, 
hoping  to  see  her  under  water,  to  touch 
her  lithe  body,  and  warn  her  of  the  dan- 
ger before  it  was  too  late. 

I  knew  that  she  must  be  within  a  few 
yards  of  me ;  but  I  could  not  see  her, 
the  agitation  of  the  water  at  the  mo- 
ment being  such  as  to  disperse  the  light, 
and  render  it  impossible  for  the  Mght 
to  penetrate  more  than  two  fathoms  in 
any  direction. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  excitement  of 
the  moment,  I  did  not  lose  presence  of 
mind.  Instantly  I  dove  a  fathom  deep- 
er, and  reached  the  jagged  surface  of 
the  coral  reef;  I  broke  from  it,  lacer- 
ating my  hands  in  the  powerful  eflbrt, 
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two  dense  firagments  of  the  mashroom 
coral,  which  abounds  in  these  waters, 
«nd  struck  them  sharply  together,  gir- 
ing  the  signal  by  which  the  Tongan 
divers  communicate  with  each  other 
while  under  water.  I  knew  that  the 
sound,  though  entirely  inaudible  above 
water,  would  be  conveyed  with  great 
intensity  to  a  consideFable  distance  be- 
neath the  surface.  In  £ur  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  read  the  account  of  it,  I  had 
made  the  signal,  with  two  rapid  clicks 
(like  the  telegraphic  signal  for  the  letter 
A), "  Come  to  the  Burfiioe  of  the  water  I  *' 

As  I  repeated  this  signal,  employing 
all  the  strength  of  a  muscular  pair  of 
aims,  a  shadow  passed  over  me,  dark- 
ening the  broad,  fan-Mke  beams  of  sun- 
light that  now  poured  down  into  the  sea. 

I  glanced  upward. 

It  was  the  shark  1 

He  dashed  over  me  like  a  flying  spear, 
apparently  intimidated  by  the  sharp 
clicking  of  the  coral  in  my  hands— a 
sound  that  he  had  never  heard  before. 
But  I  knew  that  he  was  in  swift  pursuit 
of  my  beautiM  playmate. 

I  dropped  the  corals,  and  ros&^for 
my  breath  was  now  almost  spent— to 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Ify  companions  were  by  this  time 
making  rapid  way  toward  the  land, 
kicking  and  splashing  fhriously.  But 
Melelina  had  not  yet  appeared.  Had 
she  already  fiillen  a  prey  to  this  mon- 
ster, this  ravening  devU  of  the  sea  t 

I  gasped  for  breath.  But,  in  a  few 
seconds,  the  glossy  black  head  of  the 
young  girl  sprang  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  hardly  fiurther  from  me  than 
her  arm's  length. 

Bhe  shook  the  brine  from  her  curls. 
Her  eyes  sparkled.  She  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  cried, 

"  Va  lilo  ia  I " — "  I  have  escaped  him ! 
I  swam  seaward  after  diving,  and  put 
him  o£F  the  track  1 " 

She  was  speaking  of  the  savage,  not 
of  that  more  terrible  enemy,  of  which,  as 
yet,  she  knew  nothing. 

Then,  glancing  shoreward,  she  saw 
the  whole  company  in  flight,  and  beat* 
ing  the  brine  with  their  feet  She  turn- 
ed toward  me :  my  face  was  as  ghastly 


as  death.  The  danger  flashed  upon  her 
at  once,  and  something  of  its  terror  was 
reflected  in  hen,  as  I  gasped  out : 

''  The  shark  I — ^the  shark  is  affcer  you  I 
Swim  for  your  life  1 '' 

All  this  passed  in  an  instant;  and, 
in  the  same  second,  we  saw  the  blue 
dorsal  fin  of  the  shark  at  Melelina^s  side. 
Quick  as  lightning,  before  we  could  cry 
out,  he  turned  and  seized  her. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  dreadful  mo- 
ment. Her  fiice,  just  now  so  smiling, 
was  instantly  drawn  with  sharp  pain.  A 
shriek  of  agony  rent  the  air.  She  threw 
her  hands  wildUy  toward  me,  and  imme- 
diately the  water  around  her  turned  a 
fright  All  crimson.  The  poor  girl  moaned 
a  few  times  in  my  arms,  and  died,  mur- 
muring a  few  words  of  the  prayer  that 
the  missionaries  had  taught  her  (^E  tou 
maiau  Atua  !  "— "  Our  Father- 1  '^ 

I  bore  the  body  part  of  the  way  to 
the  shore;  a  broad  track  of  crimson 
marked  our  path  as  I  swam.  Those  of 
the  company  who  had  first  reached  the 
shore,  hastily  pushed  off  a  canoe  and 
came  out  to  us,  beating  the  water  with 
their  paddles  to  ecare  away  the  shark. 
But  he,  apparently  sated  with  a  single 
life,  did  not  follow  us  farther.  They 
met  us  near  the  landing,  for  we  were 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore  when  the  shark  attacked  us ;  and, 
npon  arriving  with  the  still  warm  body 
of  Melelina,  the  whole  village  came 
down  to  the  seaside,  with  branches  of 
the  mourning-tree  (Mo,  a  variety  of 
(kibphyUwnC)^  and  uttered  those  loud 
and  doleM  wails  with  which  all  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  are  accustomed  to 
mourn  the  dead.  «  *  ik 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  further 
upon  the  advei^tures,  varied  and  excit- 
ing as  they  were,  which  filled  up  my 
boyish  years.  It  ia  sufficient  to  say 
that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  had  become 
quite  identified  in  feeling  with  these 
natives,  and  was  accustomed  to  spend 
at  least  a  half  of  my  time  in  their  com- 
pany. As  the  Tong^ns  were  a  kindly, 
indolent  race,  they  displayed  lio  traits 
that  alarmed  me,  or  caused  me  to  shrink 
from  their  society;  but  the  habits  of 
intimacy  with  savage  life  which  I  then 
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acquired  were  to  lead  me,  in  another 
group,  into  the  darker  soenea  whidh  I 
am  about  ta  describe.  Would  that  the 
memories  of  my  early  years  included 
nothing  but  the  record  of  those  com- 
paratiYely  innocent  days  spent  upon  the 
Tonga  Islands  I 

Few  persons,  except  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  missionary  enterprises 
of  the  South  Pacific,  are  aware  that  the 
Fiji  Islanders  are  the  most  ferocious  and 
bloodthirsty,  and  the  most  open  and 
undisguised  in  their  ferocity,  of  all 
Polynesian  tribes.  It  waa  among  this 
sanguinary  people,  with  whom  canni- 
balism was  a  pubtic  and  frequent  cus- 
tom, a  settled  national  institution,  that 
my  lot  was  now  to  be  cast 

In  the  year  18 — ^  my  parents  were 
detached  from  the  Tongan  mission,  and 
sent  as  pioneers  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 

I  need  not  detail  the  breaking  up  of 
our  household,  the  parting  from  Tonga, 
the  long  and  comfortless  sea-Toyage. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  reached  our 
new  home  in  safety,  and  took  up  our 
abode  upon  the  lo^y  island  of  Lakem- 
ba,  one  of  the  most  eastward  of  the  seven- 
ty-four inhabited  islands  which  compose 
the  Fiji  group.  Many  and  earnest  were 
the  injunctions  of  my  parents  to  ayoid, 
in  future,  the  society  of  the  savages. 
They  painted  in  vivid  terms  the  fatal 
consequences  that  might  result,  not  only 
to  my  character,  but  even  to  my  life, 
should  I  continue  such  habits  of  inti- 
macy as  I  had  formed  with  the.  gen- 
tle Tongan  Islanders — a  wholly  differ- 
ent people — with  a  race  so  "vdld  and 
sanguinary  as  the  F^is. 

I  heard  them  with  mingled  incredu- 
lity and  apprehension.  The  latter  feel- 
ing was  considerably  heightened,  when 
an  old  retainer  of  my  father's  family,  a 
Tongan,  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
many  years  before  upon  Yulanga,  one 
of  the  Fiji  islands,  and  who  had  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  from  a  cruel  cap- 
tivity, assured  me  that  the  Fijian  can- 
nibals were  especially  fond  of  the  flesh 
of  youn^  lads.  They  had  been  known, 
continued  he,  to  devour,  even  after  the 
larder  had  been  amply  provided  with 
maturer  victims  slain  in  war,  boys  of 


tender  age,  as  delicate  appetizers  at 
some  great  rdigious  or  state  festival ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  said  my  inform- 
ant, they  had  even  kidnapped  the  child 
of  a  foreign  resident,  much  upon  my 
own  years,  and  served  him  up  as  a  side- 
dish. 

I  had  not  then  heard  the  pleasantries 
of  Sydney  Smith  about  <^  cold-baked 
missionary  upon  the  side-board,"  or 
of  his  parting  wish,  expressed  to  a 
controversial  young  minister  who  was 
setting  out  for  some  cannibal  country, 
^  I  hope  that  you  will  not  disagree  witiii 
the  man  who  eats  you."  My  early  im- 
pressions of  cannibalism,  derived  from 
savages,  were  not,  in  consequence,  tem- 
perod  by  the  grotesque  or  humorous ; 
they  were  impressi<»is  of  unmitigated 
horror.  Yet,  I  should  confess  that  an 
uneasy  curiodty  mingled  with  my  dread, 
and  tiiat  I  was  not  without  a  certain 
anxiety  Ito  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  some- 
thing of  the  sanguinary  practices  against 
which  I  was  so  eamestty  warned.  Civ- 
ilization, in  the  person  of  my  parents, 
pointed  in  one  direction ;  paganism  drew 
me  in  another. 

It  was  in  October  that  our  lit- 
tle company  landed  upon  the  white 
sand-beach  of  Lakemba.  This  island 
contained  a  population  of  about  5,000, 
composed  in  part  of  immigrant  Ton- 
gans,  who  had  three  settlements  upon 
it.  Though  not  more  than  thirty  miles 
in  cireomlerenoe,  it  presented  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  tropical 
scenery  of  the  South  Seas.  Conical 
hills,  clothed  with  a  drapery  of  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure,  and  fringed 
with  heavy  forests,  in  which  birds  of 
Paradise  and  innumerable  parroquets  of 
the  most  brilliant  plumage  were  con- 
stantly flashing  to  and  fro— fantastic 
turrets  of  volcanic  rock — ^vast  crags  that 
stood  sentinels  over  smiling  valleys— 
mountain-peaks  carved  and  rent  by  geo- 
logic forces  into  the  most  fantastic  out- 
lines—native villages  perched  upon  clifb 
which  seemed  even  more  inaccessible 
than  the  mountaiui^built  cities  and  mon- 
asteries of  the  Apennines — deep  and 
rocky  ravines  through  which  the  moun- 
tain-streams brawled  and  spattered,  glit- 
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tering  down  their  precipitous  channels, 
or  plunging  headlong  oyer  the  steep 
wall  of  the  clifib,  to  fallin  foamy  cata- 
racts— ^these  are  bat  a  few  of  the  fea- 
tures which  lent  their  charm  to  these 
islands.  How  can  I  describe  their  ez- 
qnisite  and  romantic  beauty  1  Nor  were 
the  softer  features  of  tropical  landscape 
wanting ;  here  were  broad  belts  of  co- 
coanut-trees,  with  their  feathery  plumes 
Mn^^ng  the  shore;  the  terraced  plan- 
tations of  the  broad-leayed  ton>-plant 
rose  one  aboye  another  upon  the  hill- 
sides ;  and  masses  of  stately  palms  ap- 
peared among  thickets  of  the  quaint 
jpasndanuB-tmd^  which  sent  down  its  stout 
aerial  roots  in  such  profbsion  from  its 
trunk  and  limbs,  that  they  sometimes 
usurped  the  office  of  the  original  root, 
and  the  tree  deriyed  its  entire  support 
from  these  props  or  shores,  while  its 
yellow  flowers  filled  the  air  with  a 
musky  fragrance;  or  the  bread-fruit 
tree  showed  darkly  among  the  more 
brilliant  greens  of  the  island  flora,  pro- 
jecting upward  its  large-leayed  and 
massy  tower  of  foliage,  as  a  dense  cumu« 
Ins  cloud  seems  to  pour  itself  into  the 
gammer  air.  The  forests  were  draped 
with  climbing  yines;  and  one  yariety 
of  these,  a  gigantic  woody  creeper, 
wound  itself,  like  a  boarconstrictor, 
around  the  sturdiest  trunks,  finally 
destroying  their  life  in  its  embrace-^ 
a  symbol  of  arrested  national  growth 
in  the  too  ardent  grasp  of  nature.  But 
I  little  thought,  as  I  gazed  upon  this 
strange  eonfiict  of  yegetable  life,  how 
emblematic  it  was  of  the  moral  death 
of  the  sayage. 

The  establishment  of  our  new  home 
was  not  a  matter  of  delay  or  difficulty. 
The  king  of  Lakemba,  to  whom  my 
father  sent  greetings  immediately  upon 
our  arriyal,  was  disposed  to  be  friendly 
to  foreigners;  and  he  detaUed  a  large 
company  of  natiyes  to  construct  the 
houses  that  our  families  required.  The 
workmen  laid  hold  of  the  task  with  all 
the  spirit  and  alacrity  that  is  manifest- 
ed in  a  New  England  house-raising  or 
hnddng-bee,  chattering  like  macaws, 
and  gesticulating  like  monkeys  as  they 
worked.    In  three  days  they  had  entire- 


ly finished  a  couple  of  pretty  th&tched 
cottages,  their  firames  constructed  of  the 
huabuay  or  Fijian  box-wood,  with  low 
walls  and  a  high  steep  roof.  To  the 
timbers  were  fastened,  with  tough  cinet, 
a  lattice-work  of  bamboo-canes;  and 
the  whole  buildings  were  then  thatched 
with  grass,  and  lined  with  reeds  dis- 
posed in  a  pretty  reticulated  pattern. 
The  dwellings  were  floored  with  mats. 
We  made  partitions  after  the  Fijian 
fashion,  by  hanging  up  screens  of  the 
natiye  cloth  or  fqpay  and,  as  we  had 
brought  furniture  and  household  uten- 
sils from  our  recent  home,  we  soon  found 
ourselyes  liying  almost  as  comfortably 
in  our  grass-houses  as  we  had  dwelt  in 
the  more  substantial  stone  cottages  of 
Tonga.  Our  natiye  builders  felt  amply 
remunerated  for  their  labor  by  the  pres- 
ent of  a  few  adzes,  kniyes,  whales'  teeth, 
and  patterns  of  calico^articles  which 
eyen  now  form  the  staple  of  currency 
in  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

For  a  few  days  all  went  well  in  our 
new  home ;  we  conyersed  fluently  with 
the  natiyes,  whose  language  was  not 
greatly  diflerent  fVom  that  of  the  Ton- 
gans;  and,  though  they  did  not  deny 
their  own  habits  of  cannibalism,  yet 
we  were  led  to  think  that  the  iU-fame 
which  they  bore  in  this  respect  had 
been  much  exaggerated ;  for  their  man- 
ners, under  ordinary  circumstances,  are 
affiible,  liyely,  and  eyen  kind. 

The  disproof  of  our  hopes  was  not, 
howeyer,  &r  distant. 

But  a  few  days  after  our  occupation 
of  the  grass-houses,  a  yiolent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  set  in  ih>m  the  north- 
west—an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  especially  in  the  warm  days 
of  Noyember.* 

'<  For  here  great  Spring  greene  all  the  year. 
And  fraiti  and  bloooms  Uiuh  in  sodal  sweetnoes 
On  Uie  lelf-nine  boii|^>* 

The  only  suggestion  of  winter,  indeed, 
was  found  in  the  appellation  for  June 
and  July,  which  the  natiyes  call  the 
wdai  lilimay  or  ^*cold  moons,"  their 
iw^nimnTn  temperature  being  12^  centi- 
grade (GS""  Fah.).    Upon  this  occasion, 
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however,  it  was  fortimate  that  we  had 
found  an  early  shelter.  The  unosually 
mUd  trade-wind  increased  to  a  gale. 
There  was  much  distress  among  the 
native  craft  that  happened  to  be  at  sea^ 
and  three  out  of  four  canoes  that  I  saw 
approaching,  laden  with  fish  and  dried 
bananas,  £rom  a  windward  group  of  id- 
lands,  were  driven  into  the  breakers  and 
swamped  among  the  reefs  before  my 
eyes.  Their  fragments  were  shattered 
upon  the  sharp  coral ;  and  the  billows 
thundered  remorselessly  over  the  wreck, 
surging  up  like  wreaths  of  white  flame 
upon  the  altar  of  Neptune. 

From  our  front  doors  I  could  watch 
the  disaster,  as  these  canoes  and  their 
crew  of  natives,  who  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tant island,  capsized,  one  after  another, 
in  the  tumbling  surf.  The  natives  strug- 
gled with  all  their  savage  address  and 
strength,  and  the  more  powerfVil  sur- 
vivors, fighting  their  way  through  the 
billows,  reached  the  shore ;  while  many, 
in  spite  of  their  efforts,  were  whirled 
under  water  by  the  combing  of  the  surf, 
beaten  against  the  coral  reef,  and  killed* 
I  now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  dark 
side  of  the  Fiji  character.  No  effort 
was  made  to  rescue  the  shipwrecked 
men ;  the  natives  looked  upon  the  ex- 
citing spectacle  with  the  same  apathy 
with  which  brute  animals  see  each  other 
slain.  It  surprised  me  equally  to  see 
that  the  survivors,  fifteen  in  number, 
having  made  their  way  to  a  small  islet, 
which  the  natives  called  '*  Fan  Bock," 
from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  single 
tufted  palm-tree  that  it  bore,  made  no 
signals  of  any  sort  to  the  mainland,  and 
did  not  even  seek  rest  or  shelter  during 
the  continuance  of  the  storm.  On  the 
contrary,  no  sooner  had  they  escaped 
from  the  dangers  of  shipwreck,  than 
they  seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease  upon  the 
shore.  They  evidently  dreaded  some 
unseen  danger  more  than  the  storm ;  for 
they  began,  with  the  greatest  celerity, 
to  construct  a  raft  upon  which  to  make 
their  escape.  Aided  by  my  father^s  spy- 
glass, I  could  see  them  collecting  frag- 
ments of  drift-wood  and  wreck,  and 
endeavoring  to  build  a  rude  catamaran ; 
but  they  were  hard  put  to  it  for  cord- 


age with  which  to  bind  the  planks  to- 
gether. They  peeled  the  bark  from 
some  of  the  firesher  drift-wood  that  the 
storm  had  cast  upon  the  beach,  and 
made  from  it  a  rough  rope,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  too  short  for  their  purpose, 
and  they  seemed  to  look  despairingly 
at  their  work.  But  at  this  moment  the 
mast  and  sail  of  a  shipwrecked  canoe 
were  driven  by  the  storm  upon  the  sand, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  unfinished 
raft.  Seizing  this  jeUam  eagerly,  they 
found  enough  cordage  upon  it  to  serve 
their  purpose ;  they  hoisted  the  rescued 
spar,  unfrirled  a  small  portion  of  the 
sail,  and,  launching  boldly  forth  upon 
the  angry  water,  the  shipwrecked  na* 
tives  were  soon  scudding  away  to  lee- 
ward before  the  storm,  the  water  break- 
ing every  moment  quite  over  their  per- 
ilous craift. 

I  was  lost  in  surprise  when  I  saw 
these  savages  thus  commit  themselves 
anew  to  the  dang^  they  had  just  es- 
caped. Why  were  they  not  content  to 
remain  upon  their  little  island  until  the 
tempest  should  abate  ? 

I  strolled  out  toward  the  hure,  or 
F^ian  house  of  worship,  hoping  to 
learn  from  a  company  of  natives  I  saw 
assembling  there  something  about  the 
strange  acts  that  I  had  observed.  As  I 
entered  the  shadow  of  the  damanu  trees 
that  surrounded  it,  I  overtook  the  chief- 
priest  of  the  island.  He  was  a  man  of 
powerful  stature  and  forbidding  physi- 
ognomy; his  face  was  painted  in  geo- 
metrical patches  of  different  and  vivid 
colors,  and  his  abundant  black  hair  was 
dressed  with  the  utmost  care — frizzed 
and  plaited  so  as  to  resemble  an  enor- 
mous wig,  and  powdered  with  scarlet 
and  orange  powder.  The  Fijian  bar- 
bers have  incredible  ingenuity  and  skill ; 
and  I  knew,  from  this  display  of  their 
art  upon  the  person  of  their  priest  high- 
est in  rank,  that  some  important  rite 
was  about  to  take  place.  I  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  the  satis&ction  of  my 
curiosity. 

The  priest  beckoned  me  to  follow  him. 
'*  Come  with  me,  son  of  the  white  man,'* 
he  said ;  *'  I  will  show  you  what  Jnikoh 
(victims  designed  for  baking)  the  great 
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god  NdcDgei  has  sent  to  ns  this  day." 
And  he  proceeded  at  a  measured  pace 
toward  the  neighboring  temple. 

As  he  spoke,  a  Trild  dram-beat  rolled 
ont  fjrom  the  glade-— a  strange,  barbaric 
tattoo.  I  had  never  heard  such  a  sound 
before,  and  it  alarmed  me  even  before 
I  knew  its  import,  as  if  it  expressed  its 
own  dark  meaning.  But  a  sense  of 
dread  or  danger  heightens,  when  it  is 
not  too  acute,  in  temperaments  like 
mine,  the  feeling  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. I  promptly  followed' the  grim 
savage  as  he  strode  into  the  shadow; 
the  branches  of  the  great  dilo  and  da^ 
manu  trees  creaked  and  groaned  in  the 
gust,  and  the  palm-branches  seemed  to 
make  weird  and  deterrent  gesticulations. 
I  was  glad  to  reach  the  open  space 
again  ;  but  a  sight  met  my  eyes  which 
I  can  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live — ^the 
sight  of  the  pursuit  of  blood. 

We  had  now  approached  the  seaside 
upon  the  lee  of  the  island,  keeping  pace 
with  the  course  of  the  catamaran  that 
I  had  just  seen  launched  by  the  ship- 
wrecked natives;  and  that  craft  had 
now  gained  the  stiller  water.  But,  as 
it  rounded  the  point  behind  which  lay 
the  quiet  lagoon,  I  saw  two  powerftd 
war-canoes  put  off  in  hostile  pursuit  of 
the  catamaran.  It  was  a  chase  at  hope- 
less odds.  The  shipwrecked  crew,  now 
drifting  not  more  than  the  third  of  a 
mile  lh>m  the  shore,  made  the  most 
desperate  exertions  to  gain  the  open  sea 
again,  hoping  that  the  war-canoe  would 
not  follow  them  beyond  the  stiller  water; 
but  a  powerful  tide  drew  them  shore- 
ward. The  pursuers  gave  the  most 
frightftil  howls,  and  smote  the  sides  of 
tlie  canoe  in  time  with  the  flat  of  their 
paddles  as  they  took  them  ttom  the 
water,  making  the  whole  hull,  mxty  or 
seventy  feet  long,  resound  like  an  enor- 
mous wooden  drum.  I  never  heard  a 
sound  so  appalling  and  so  powerful ;  it 
could  be  heard  for  miles,  even  against 
the  wind ;  and  the  fhgitives  seemed  to 
recognize  in  it  the  knell  of  their  cruel 
doom.  Seeing  the  wamnmoes  rapidly 
gaining  upon  them,  they  abandoned  the 
last  hope ;  they  threw  away  the  piecei 
of  rough  plank  which  they  had  used 


for  paddles,  and  set  up  a  dismal  minor 
chant,  which,  the  wind  now  lulling  sud- 
denly, I  could  distinctly  hear. 

The  natives  on  shore,  who  were  gath- 
ered together  to  the  number  of  about 
three  hundred,  intently  watching  this 
ferocious  chase,  set  up  wild  yells  of  de- 
light when  they  heard  this  death-song. 

I  turned  to  a  warrior  of  somewhat 
more  aSable  appearance  than  the  rest, 
and  asked  him,  in  Fijian : 

^Axe  these  strangers  enemies,  that 
our  warriors  pursue  them  so  t " 

"No,"  he  answered;  "but  it  is  the 
custom  of  Fiji  to  eat  all  nganga  poho 
(shipwrecked  men).  And  the  men  of 
Lakemba  are  hungry  to-day,  for  the  vlu 
(bread-fruit)  crop  is  poor." 

The  wild  excitement  of  the  savages 
possessed  me.  I  was  to  see  a  cannibal 
orgy !  This,  then,  was  the  reason  why 
the  shipwrecked  men  had  made  such 
desperate  efforts  to  escape. 

As  I  spoke  with  the  savage,  the  war- 
canoe  overtook  the  helpless  company 
upon  the  raft.  With  the  wildest  yells  the 
warriors  leaped  upon  it,  and  instantly 
clubbed  its  wretched  crew,  taking  care, 
however,  to  kill  none  of  them  outright, 
but  stunning  them  with  a  blow  upon 
the  head,  or  maiming  them  with  their 
carved  war-clubs.  The  warriors  trans- 
ferred their  victims,  fifteen  in  number, 
to  their  own  canoe,  and  turned  its  prow 
toward  the  shore,  singing  a  wild  and 
discordant  song  of  triumph  as  they 
came. 

A  young  ^A  named  Waimata,  the 
daughter  of  the  chief-priest  of  Lakemba, 
seeing  that  my  face  alone,  among  the 
savage  company,  showed  any  pity 
for  these  wretched  victims,  came  run- 
ning to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
^  Mnamina  maori  au  i  tela  nganga /^^ 
("  I  have  great  sorrow  for  these  men !  '^ 
she  said.  She  threw  her  arm  around 
me,  as  if  craving  sympathy.  I  returned 
the  embrace  fervently ;  for,  among  these 
terrible  scenes,  it  seemed  as  if  hers  was 
the  only  real  human  heart  remaining  in 
the  world. 

She  was  one  of  the  few  really  hand- 
some girls,  judged  by  a  high  standi 
ard,  that  I  have  seen  in  the  South  Sea 
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Islanda.  She  had  been  an  attached  and 
faithful  Mend  of  mine  from  the  firat 
day  of  my  arriyal  firom  Tonga,  when  I 
was  strongly  impressed  with  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  of  lighter  complexion 
than  the  other  savages,  and  might  pos^ 
sibly  haye  in  her  veins  the  blood  of 
some  early  Portngaeee  explorer  or  Span- 
ish baocaneer — the  first  discorerer  of 
this  gronp  of  islands.  Her  features 
were  full  and  ripe ;  her  long  and  way- 
ing  hair,  though  fine,  was  intensely 
black ;  but  her  eyes  were  of  a  soft  olive 
tint,  and  were  her  most  charming  fila- 
ture. Now  gentle  and  languishing,  now 
full  of  a  lambent  fire,  now  pleading,  now 
passionate,  they  were  the  very  incaxnar 
tion  of  the  tropics;  bloom,  and  per- 
fume, and  warmth,  and  color,  the  mystic 
melodies  of  wild  birds,  and  the  reftil- 
gence  of  the  southern  stars,  all  seemed 
to  be  intimated  in  the  wonderftil  expres- 
sions of  this  wild  maiden's  eyes.  From 
them  she  deiiyed  her  name.  '^Wai- 
mata"  signifies,  in  the  Fijian  dialect, 
"  a  tear." 

I  had  felt,  indeed,  a  romantic  love 
for  this  young  girl  from  that  first  day 
upon  which  I  saw  her.  She  was  pres- 
ent at  our  disembarkation  upon  her 
native  shore,  and  had  watched  me  as 
we  landed,  turning  ber  soft  shy  glances 
upon  mine  as  she  bade  me  welcome  to 
Lakemba.  Since  that  time  we  had  met 
almost  daily,  and  tenderness  had  grown 
up  between  us ;  but  she  was  of  a  more 
timid  nature  than  the  other  native  g^ils, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  tropical  blood,  less 
easily  to  bo  won.  Besides,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  chief-priest,  and  was 
consequentiy  watched,  as  are  all  the 
high-bom  girls  in  this  savage  aristoc- 
racy, with  jealous  eyes.  She  was  re- 
served from  ordinaiy  lovers,  and  was  to 
be  given  in  marriage  to  a  cldef  of  high 
station,  upon  his  return  from  the  dis- 
tant island  of  Mbau.  She  was  now,  as 
I  supposed,  about  fifteen  yean  old ;  but 
she  had  the  development  and  the  chann 
which  come,  in  colder  climates,  only 
with  maturer  years. 

It  was  not  difiicult  for  me  to  see  that 
she  felt  for  me  something  of  that  de- 
licious passion  which  blooms  perfectiy 


under  the  palm-trees  alone,  and  which 
the  astrologers  of  the  tropics  believe  to 
be  inspired  by  the  soft  tie  of  the  ant- 
arctic constellations. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  sentiment. 
As  we  watched  and  listened,  the  bowl- 
ings of  the  natives  filled  the  air.  The 
war-canoes  rai^dly  regained  the  shore. 
The  victims,  still  moaning  and  writhing, 
were  dragged  from  the  raised  platform 
of  the  canoes,  and  thrown  ashore  by  men 
who  seized  them  by  the  hands  and  feet, 
and,  swinging  them  violently  to  and  fro 
to  gain  momentum,  tossed  them  upon 
the  sand-beach  with  as  little  concern  as 
they  would  show  in  handling  the  car- 
casses of  hogs  or  sheep.  Several  of  the 
captives  lay  where  they  fell,  apparently 
quite  stunned  by  the  blows  they  had 
received;  others  raised  themselves  upon 
their  hands  and  knees,  and  entreated 
formeroy;  and  one  stalwart  and  mus- 
cular savage,  apparentiy  a  chief-*-for  he 
had  received  no  ii^nry,  and  still  retain- 
ed his  mantle  of  birds'  feathers  and 
necklace  of  polished  sharks'  teeth — rose 
to  his  feet,  and  attempted  to  plunge 
again  into  the  sea,  as  if  hoping  to  es- 
cape by  diving.  But  the  Lakemban 
warriors  seized  him,  and  were  about  to 
beat  him  upon  .the  head  with  a  jagged 
fragm^t  of  obsidian,  a  variety  of  vol- 
canic rock  much  used  in  the  manufiMS- 
ture  of  weapons. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  herald  stepped 
forward  among  the  asssBsinw,  and  cried : 

^JS  wfU  00/  Mate^mate  te  Tahuna 
i  te  poof^  C^StopI  The  high-priest 
wishes  the  skull  of  the  chieftain  for  a 
drinking-vessel  1 ") 

Instantiy  the  chief  was  respited,  but 
gbIj  for  a  more  cruel  £ste.  Throwing 
him  upon  the  ground,  the  natives  tied 
his  hands  and  feet  together.  Securing 
all  the  other  victims  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  tiiey  frtftened  the  stems  of  wild 
vines  around  their  wrists ;  four  natives 
then  seized  each  vine-stem,  and  set  off 
at  the  top  of  their  speed  for  the  umu 
nganffa  (place  of  ovens),  yelling  wildly 
as  they  ran,  and  dragging  tiieir  wretch- 
ed prisoners  head-foremost  over  the 
broken  ground.  The  larger  part  of  the 
assembled  natives  followed  this  fright- 
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fal  procession,  singing  wild  songs  as 
they  ran,  in  honor  of  ^  the  man-eating 
god." 

I  remained,  with  Waimata,  upon  the 
shore,  uncertain,  for  some  moments, 
whether  to  watch  the  oigies  longer,  or 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  I  was  still  held 
by  a  subtle  bond  to  civilization.  It 
was  a  voice  from  the  antipodes  that 
kept  me  in  doubt. 

♦        ««««* 

''In  Fiji  all  shipwrecked  men  are 
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'^But  you  do  not  eat  ment "  I  asked. 

^  Never !  never  I "  said  Waimata,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  *'  I  could  never 
bear  to  touch  the  ai  ino  (accursed  food), 
and  my  father  has  never  forced  ms  to 
do  so,  though  sometimeB  he  threatens 
me." 

'^  Let  us  go  to  the  bure  "  (temple). 

^  I  will  lead  you  thither,"  said  Wai- 
mata; and,  stepping  out  from  the  shade 
of  the  palm-trees,  we  ran  a  short  dia* 
tanoe,  overtaking  the  savages,  who  were 
dra^ng  the  still  living  victiniB. 

The  news  of  the  shipwreck  had  al- 
ready spread  to  the  nearer  hamlets,  and 
the  natives  were  flocking  by  hundreds 
to  the  scene  of  excitement. 

Ab  each  party  of  natives  reached  the 
thatched  temple,  or  hu^  where  the  can* 
nibal  orgies  were  to  occur,  they  dashed 
violently  against  a  particular  rock  the 
head  of  the  victim,  often  already  sense- 
Icflo,  whom  they  were  dragging.  This 
loek,  deeply  stained  with  the  blood  of 
many  a  previous  festival,  was  looked 
upon  with  as  mudi  veneration  as  the 
caaba  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  stood 
at  the  eastward  comer  of  the  hunt ;  for 
the  east  is  the  ** sacred  quarter"  of  the 
heavens  in  Fiji  Those  of  the  victims 
who  had  survived  were  xeserred  ica  the 
torture. 

*^  Come,  son  of  tiie  white  man,"  spoke 
up  a  dozen  voices  to  me,  as  I  appeared 
in  the  open  space  before  the  temple, 
"'  and  see  how  we  do  when  MatAui,  the 
god  of  storms,  sends  us  a  banquet" 

<«Do  not  fietil  to  eat  of  it,"  said  the 
Ugh-priest,  ''or  you  wlU  some  day 
yovrself  be  made  a  banquet  for  others." 

Waimata  explained  this  last  speech 


to  me,  by  saying  that  her  countrymen 
believed  the  strength  and  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  victim  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  man  who  ate  him.  She  pointed 
me  to  a  lai^e  theeua  tree  standing  near. 
Its  ancient  bark  was  covered  with  deep 
and  regular  incisions,  scored  off  by  tens, 
in  the  manner  of  a  supercargo's  tally ; 
for  the  F^jians,  like  civilized  men,  count 
by  the  number  of  their  fingers. 

''  That  is  the  record  of  the  great  war- 
rior Kalono,"  she  said ;  ''  one  mark  for 
each  man  he  has  eaten  during  his  life. 
So  many  marks,  so  many  men.  They 
are  hmi  "  (infinite). 

I  counted  the  tallies.  They  were  more 
than  ninety  in  number  I  If  this  record 
were  to  be  trusted — and  I  afterward  sat- 
isfied myself  that  it  was  not  exagge- 
rated— this  rapacious  warrior  had  eaten, 
during  a  long  and  warlike  lifetime, 
nearly  a  thousand  men  I  The  natives 
of  the  island  now  looked  upon  him  as 
quite  invincible — as  being,  in  fact,  in 
himself  equivalent  to  a  regiment  of  men, 
since  his  personal  prowess  was  augment- 
ed by  that  of  all  of  his  victims. 

''  He  thinks  that,  if  you  will  do  as 
Ealono  did,  you  will  become  so  strong 
that  nobody  can  harm  you,"  continued 
Waimata.  ''  And  the  women  are  seldom 
allowed  to  eat  of  men,  lest  they  should 
become  as  strong  as  their  masters." 

But  I  thought  that  I  discovered  a 
more  sinister  meaning  m  her  father's 
words  than  her  interpretation  conveyed. 

Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for  the 
savage  revel  weie  actively  making. 
Large  pits  had  been  dug  in  the  ground ; 
near  them,  fires  of  virirwi,  and  other 
light  woods,  were  slready  burning  fierce- 
ly ;  and  in.  them,  as  they  blazed,  the  na- 
tives placed  numerous  stones  varying 
in  size  fh>m  that  of  the  fist  to  a  man's 
head. 

While  these  were  heating,  other  na- 
tives addressed  themselves  to  the  task 
of  preparing  their  victims  for  the  oven. 

I  tremble  as  I  recall  what  then  I  saw 
for  the  first  time. 

It  was  to  be  the  greatest  feast  that 
Lakemba  had  known  for  more  than  a 
year.  "  The  kind  god,"  said  the  natives, 
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^'had  been  very  good  to  tliein  in  ship- 
wrecking 60  many  men  at  this  particu- 
lar time.''  For  it  was  a  year  of  scanty 
crops,  and  many  of  the  sayages,  assem- 
bled for  this  feast,  had  gone  actually 
hungry  for  weeks—a  rare  occnrrence, 
however,  in  fruitftd  Fyi,  where  the  nat- 
ural bounty  of  the  earth  suffices  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  idle  inhabitants. 

I  coiild  now  understand  the  rapacity 
with  which  these  savages  seized  upon 
their  victims,  their  eagerness  to  slay  and 
to  devour  them.  But  their  fondness  for 
torturing  them — whence  did  this  pro- 
ceed ?  It  was  evidently  not  malignant ; 
there  was  no  grudge  between  the  cap- 
tors and  their  prey.  The  men  whose 
bodies  were  now  lying  around  in  ghast- 
ly dismemberment,  whose  blood  crim- 
soned the  rocks,  the  grass,  and  stained 
the  garments  of  spectators  who  were 
waiting  to  feed  upon  their  flesh,  would 
have  been  received,  had  they  landed 
without  injury  from  the  storm,  with  the 
utmost  kindness. 

The  same  blind  sentiment  which,  I 
am  told,  occasionally  leads  ignorant 
sailors,  upon  the  seacoasts  of  the  East- 
em  United  States,  to  grudge  ^*  lending 
a  hand,"  in  case  of  disaster,  to  their 
fellow-fishermen,  appeared  in  its  fdllest 
development  among  the  island  savages. 

The  New  England  fisher  thinks  it 
unlucky  to  interfere  to  save  from  death 
an  individual  whom  Providence  is  evi- 
dently endeavoring  to  drown.  But  if 
this  duty  be  urged  upon  him  by  his 
skipper,  he  will  render  a  reluctant  as- 
sistance, growling,  and  apparently  ex- 
pecting to  be  drowned,  some  day,  in 
retribution  for  thus  tampering  with  the 
Fates. 

The  savage,  on  the  contraryi  gives 
ftill  play  to  his  superstition.  He  car- 
ries the  same  feeling  to  its  logical  ex- 
treme, and  finds  it  unlucky,  in  such  a 
case,  not  merely  to  rescue,  but  even  to 
spare,  the  man  who  is  marked  of  the 
Fates.  Hence  the  sacriilce  of  the  ship- 
wrecked. 

Logical  savage  I  A  religious  custom 
bases  itself  upon  this  sentiment.  When 
the  gods  are  about  to  destroy,  man 
should  aid  them  in  their  work.    And 


the  victims  are  uniformly  devoted  to 
the  banquet 

I  think  the  savage  priest  more  than 
half  believed  what  he  said.  The  Fijian 
honestly  regards  the  man  who  is  about 
to  die  as  already  dead.  He  often  buries 
parents,  relatives,  dearest  friends,  in  the 
latter  stages  of  severe  illness,  before  the 
last  breath  has  passed  away ;  sometimes 
while  the  survivor  is  still  quite  conscious, 
and  able  to  speak  distinctly.  Strangely 
enough,  the  victims  of  these  barbarities 
do  not  complain  that  their  fate  is  pre* 
mature,  but  accept  it  with  the  best  of 
grace. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  strange  nearness 
to  the  brute-animal  in  the  savage  of  the 
South  Beas.  These  shipwrecked  capttves 
did  not  seem  to  regard  their  tortures  so 
much  an  outrage,  as  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent and  fate ;  and  this  captivity,  muti- 
lation, and  cruel  death,  was  precisely 
what  they  would  have  inflicted  had  the 
conditions  been  reversed,  and  they  had 
been  the  captors  instead  of  the  captives. 
Even  the  sufTerings  of  the  wretched  vic- 
tims hardly  seemed  distinctively  human ; 
their  groans  and  cries  were  recalled  to 
me  more  vividly  in  later  years  by  those 
of  the  wounded  chargers  which  I  saw 
upon  the  battlo-field  of  Custozza,  than 
by  any  expression  of  pain  which  I  have 
ever  heard  from  man. 

The  torturing  was  done,  the  last 
wretched  captive  slain ;  but  the  savages 
still  danced  and  shouted  wildly,  their 
eyes  flashing  and  their  nostrils  dilating  at 
the  terrible  sight  of  blood ;  yet  it  seemed 
an  excitement  of  the  animal  instincts 
even  more  than  of  the  mind.  They 
appeared  hardly  less  intelligent  and  vol- 
untary in  thus  attacking  their  fellows 
who  were  in  calamity,  than  the  stags  of 
the  Orinooo  seem  when  they  turn  upon 
and  trample  the  wounded  bull.  I  seem- 
ed to  be  watching  the  orgies  of  beings 
not  £ur  remote  from  an  animal  ancestry, 
wild  and  savage  as  the  boar  or  the  eagle. 

Yet  this  spectacle  actually  brought 
me  into  a  certain  sympathy  with  it. 
The  sight  6f  the  deliberate  killing  of 
a  human  being  is  doubly  brutaUzing 
when  accompanied  by  circumstanceB  so 
atrocious  as  those  I  have  described; 
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and  the  events  of  that  day  went  far  to 
set  the  savage  stamp  upon  mj  nature. 

Waimata  and  I  watched  the  Bceoe, 
uncertain  whether  to  linger  or  to  fly. 
The  sight  was  indeed  appalling.  The 
blood  ran  away  into  the  bushes  in  iItu- 
lets,  as  in  places  where  the  carnage  is 
thickest  upon  a  field  of  battle.  I  well 
remember  the  terror  with  which  its  un- 
expected quantity  impressed  me— a  feel- 
ing which  I  did  not  then  know  that 
Lady  Macbeth  had  expressed  in  those 
awful  words,  half  soliloquy,  half  ex- 
clamation :  "  Who  would  have  thought 
the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood 
in  him?" 

We  remained  silent,  Waimata  and  I, 
with  eyes  dilated.  8he  had  witnessed 
spectacles  of  this  sort  before;  and, 
though  they  were  revolting  to  her  na- 
ture, exceptionally  gentle  for  that  of  a 
savage,  yet  she  endured  the  sight  better 
than  I  did.    Something  of  my  disgust 


and  alarm,  however,  was  breathed  into 
her  through  that  subtle  sympathy  which 
draws  minds  together,  as  gravitation 
connects  the  planets.  She  shared  my 
revulsion  of  feeling ;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  I  borrowed  something  of  her 
self-possession  in  the  presence  of  those 
frightful  deeds.  She  tended,  in  a  word, 
toward  civilization;  while  I  borrowed 
something  of  the  savage  nature  for  the 
time.  Strange  inversion  of  the  way  in 
which  the  sexes  usually  interact  I  Wai- 
mata actually  seemed  to  appropriate  all 
my  feelings  of  humanity. 

When,  at  last,  the  bodies  were  folded 
in  thick  layers  of  the  broad  and  succu- 
lent banana-leaf,  Waimata  said, 

^^  Come,  Tali,  let  us  go ;  I  cannot  look 
upon  this  any  longer."    .... 

We  strolled  away  from  the  orgies. 
The  revellers  did  not  seem  to  notice  our 
withdrawal. 

[Contfnued  in  next  Kumber.] 
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WILD    BEES: 


Though,  strictly  speaking,  all  bees  are 
wild  bees — ^that  is,  incapable  of  do- 
mestication. Man's  dominion  properly 
stops  short  of  the  insect-world ;  here 
he  passes  absolutely  unregarded,  excit- 
ing neither  fear  nor  love.  The  honey- 
bees, for  instance,  are  never  strictly  do- 
mesticated, like  the  bam-fowls  and  the 
•nimalfl,  but  only  consent  to  stay  with 
us  on  conditions.  So  slight  is  our  hold 
upon  ttiem,  that,  for  the  most  trivial 
reasons,  and  often  without  any  reason 
at  all  that  we  can  perceive,  they  call 
together  the  colony,  and  leave  for  the 
woods  or  the  mountains,  where,  in  some 
cavity  of  oak  or  maple,  they  thrive  quite 
as  well,  and  sometimes  better,  than  in 
the  painted  hive  in  the  garden. 

It  is  said,  by  those  wise  in  such 
things,  that  every  swarm,  before  it 
leaves  the  parent-hive,  has  its  tree  se- 
lected and  cleaned  out  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  proper  time.  Tears  upon 
years  of  domestication  seem  to  have  no 
appreciable  effect  toward  uprooting  this 
in^inct.    The  alighting  of  the  swarm 
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upon  some  branch  or  bush  near  the  hive, 
therefore,  is  not  with  a  view  to  new 
quarters  being  offered  them,  but  seems 
to  be  a  movement  usually  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  condition  of  the  queen- 
bee,  who,  unused  to  flying,  finds  herself 
fatigued  by  the  first  effort.  But  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  every  swarm  to  go 
off,  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it 
will  only  come  out  when  the  weather  is  , 
favorable  to ,  such  an  undertaking,  and 
that  a  passing  doud,  or  a  rise  in  the 
wind,  after  the  bees  are  in  the  air,  will 
usually  drive  them  back  into  the  hive. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  till  after  the  bees 
have  alighted,  that  a  hive  is  offered 
them,  which,  in  most  cases,  they  forth- 
with enter,  postponing  or  abandoning 
altogether  the  tree  in  the  woods.  In 
most  cases,  though  not  in  all — for  some- 
times the  swarm  refoses  the  hive,  tak- 
ing to  wing  again  after  a  few  hours, 
and  making  off;  or,  after  having  en- 
tered it,  cleaned  it  out,  waxed  it,  %nd 
even  began  to  build  comb~a  sudden 
dissatisfaction  may  seize  them,  when 
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out  they  come  and  off  they  go.  Or, 
again,  they  may  refuse  to  alight  at  all, 
starting  for  the  woods  at  once.  Hence, 
the  bee-keeper's  first  solicitude,  when  a 
swarm  comes  out,  is  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  alight,  and  where. 
If  they  act  undecided,  they  may  often 
be  brought  to  terms  by  throwing  water 
among  them,  and  handfuls  of  earth. 
A  iriend  of  mine,  working  in  his  corn- 
field one  day,  saw  a  swarm  passing  near 
him,  when  he  began  to  shower  dirt  npon 
them,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing 
them  to  settle  on  a  hill  of  com  in  a  few 
moments.  I  woald  not  even  say  that 
the  apparently  absurd  practice — ^now  en- 
tirely discredited  by  regular  bee-keep- 
ers, but  still  resorted  to  by  some  unsci- 
entific folk— of  beating  upon  tin  pans, 
blowing  horns,  and  creating  an  uproar 
generally,  might  not  be  without  good 
results.  Certainly,  not  by  drowning  the 
"  orders  "  of  the  queen,  but  by  impress- 
ing the  bees  with  some  unusual  conmio- 
tion  in  nature.  It  is,  by  the  way,  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  notion,  that  the  queen- 
bee  is  in  any  sense  a  ruler,  and  issues, 
her  royal  orders  to  willing  subjects. 
The  swarm  cling  to  her  because  she  is 
their  life.  She  is  the  only  female  bee, 
and  without  her  the  colony  must  soon 
perish.  But  the  bees,  the  workers,  are 
her  masters  and  keepers,  and  often  re- 
strain her  moVlements  very  much  against 
her  will. 

The  past  season  I  witnessed  two  swarms 
take  their  leave  of  patent  hives  and  of 
civilization  generally.  One  swann  had 
eome  out  the  day  before,  and,  without 
Alighting,  had  returned  to  the  parent- 
hive — some  hitch  in  the  plan,  perhaps, 
or,  may-be,  the  queen  had  found  her 
wings  too  weak.  The  next  day  they 
came  out  again,  and  were  hived.  But 
something  offended  them,  or  else  the 
tree  in  the  woods — ^perhaps  some  royal 
old  maple  or  birch^  holding  its  head 
high  above  all  others,  with  snug,  spa- 
'Cious,  irregular  chambers  and  galleries 
— ^had  too  many  attractions;  for  they 
were  presently  discovered  filling  the  air 
•over  the  garden,  and  whirling  excitedly 
tMoond.  Gradually  they  began  to  drift 
4V0r  the  street;  a  moment  more,  and 


they  had  become  separated  from  the 
other  bees,  and,  drawing  together  in  a 
more  compact  mass  or  cloud,  away  they 
went,  a  humming,  flying  vortex  of  bees, 
the  queen  in  the  centre,  and  the  swarm 
revolving  around  her  as  a  pivot,— over 
meadows,  across  creeks  and  swamps, 
straight  for  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
about  a  mile  distant, — slow  at  first,  so 
that  the  youth  who  gave  chase  kept  up 
with  them,  but  increasing  their  speed 
tin  only  a  fox-hound  could  have  kept 
them  in  sight.  I  saw  the  youth  labor- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  saw 
his  white  shirt-sleeves  gleam  as  he  en- 
tered the  woods ;  but  he  returned  a  few 
hours  afterward, 'Without  any  clue  as  to 
the  particular  tree  in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge  out  of  the  ten  thousand 
that  covered  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  other  swarm  came  out  about  one 
o'clock  of  a  hot  July  day,  and  at  once 
showed  symptoms  that  alarmed  the 
keeper,  who,  however,  did  not  throw 
either  dirt  or  water.  The  house  was 
situated  on  a  steep  side-hill.  Behind 
it  the  ground  rose,  for  a  hundred  rods 
or  so,  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five 
degrees,  and  the  prospect  o^  having  to 
chase  them  up  this  hill,  if  chase  them 
we  should,  was  by  no  means  inviting ; 
for  it  soon  became  evident  that  their 
course  lay  in  this  direction.  Throwing 
off  my  coat,  I  hurried  on,  before  the 
swarm  was  yet  fairly  organized  and  un- 
der way,  determined  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  The  route  soon  led  me  into 
a  field  of  standing  rye,  every  spear  of 
which  held  its  head  above  my  own. 
Plunging  recklessly  forward,  my  course 
marked  to  those  watching  fh)m  below 
by  the  agitated  and  wriggling  grain,  I 
emerged  from  the  miniature  forest  just 
in  time  to  see  the  runaways  disappear- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  hill,  some  fifty 
rods  in  advance  of  me.  lining  them 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  soon  reached  the 
hill-top,  my  breath  utterly  gone,  and 
the  perspiration  streaming  from  every 
pore  of  my  skin.  On  the  other  side 
the  country  opened  deep  and  wide.  A 
large  valley  swept  around  to  the  north, 
heavily  wooded  at  its  head  and  on  its 
sides.    It  became  evident  at  once  that 
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long  distance,  and  aome  obBtmctioB, 
like  a  wood,  or  a  swamp,  or  a  bigli  hiB, 
intervenes— enough  chance,  at  any  rate, 
to  stimulate  the  lookers-on  to  give  Tig- 
orons  chase  as  long  aa  their  wind  holds 
out    If  the  hecs  are  sucoesafaUy  fol- 
lowed to  their  rel^  two  plana  are 
fesBible:  either  to  fell  the  tree  at  once, 
and  seek  to  hive  them,  perhaps  bring 
them  home  m  the  section  of  the  tr^ 
tfiat  containa  the  cavity ;  or  leave  the 
tree  till  Fall,  then  invite  yonr  neich- 
bora,  and  go  and  cut  it,  and  see  the 
gronnd  flow  vdth  lioney.     The  former 
course  is  more  business-like;   but  the 
latter  is  the  one  usually  recommended 
by  one's  friends  and  neighbors. 

In  any  given  locality,  especially  in 
the  more  wooded  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, the  number  of  swarms  that  thus 
assert  their  independence  forms  quite  a 


the  bees  had  made  good  their  escape, 
and  that  whether  they  had  stopped  on 
one  side  of  the  valley  or  the  other,  or 
had,  indeed,  cleared  the  opposite  moun- 
tain and  gone  into  some  unknown  for- 
est beyond,  was  entirely  problematical. 
A  family  in  the  valley,  whose  house 
was  in  the  line  of  their  course,  had  not 
seen  or  heard  them ;  as,  of  course,  they 
would  not,  being  some  three  hundred 
feet  beneath  them.  I  turned  back,  there- 
fore, thinking  of  the  honey-laden  tree 
that  some  of  these  forests  would  hold 
before  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 

I  heard  of  a  youth  in  the  neighbor- 
bood,  more  lucky  than  myself  on  a  like 
occasion.  It  seems  that  he  had  got  well 
in  advaiKe  of  the  swarm,  whose  route 
lay  over  a  hill,  as  in  my  case,  and,  as 
he  neared  the  summit,  hat  in  hand,  the 
bees  had  just  come  up  and  were  all 
about  him.    Presently  he  noticed  them  .  large  per  cent.     In  the  northern  States 


hovering    about   his   straw   hat,    and 
alighting  on  his  arm;  and,  in  almost 
as  brief  a  time  as  it  takes  to  relate  it, 
the   whole   swarm  had   followed  the 
queen  into  his  hat.    Being  near  a  stone 
wall,  he  coolly  deposited  his  prize  upon 
it,  quickly  disengaged  himself  from  the 
accommodating  bees,  and  returned  for 
a  hive.    The  explanation  of  this  singu- 
lar circumstance,  no  doubt,  is,  that  the 
queen,  unused  to  such  long  and  heavy 
flights,  was  obliged  to  alight  ftom  very 
exhaustion.    It  is  not  very  unusual  for 
swarms  to  be  thus  found  in  remote  fields, 
collected  upon  a  bush  or  branch  of  a 
tree. 

When  a  swarm  migrates  to  the  woods 
in  this  m&nner,  the  individual  bees,  as 
I  have  intimated,  do  not  move  in  rig^lit 
Unes  or  straight  forward,  like  a  floclc 
of  birds,  but  round  and  round,  like 
chaff  in  a  whirlwind.    Unitedly  they 
fonn  a  humming,  revolving  mass,  'wliicli. 
l^eeps  jnst  high  enough  to  clear  all  ol>- 
^Wes,  except  in  crossing  deep  valleys, 
when,  of  course,  it  may  be  very  liiglu 
The  swarm  seems  to  be  guided.  \>y  a 
line  of  conners,  which  may  be  seen.  ijBLt 
least  ftt  the  outset)  constantly  goixi|^  mud 
coining.   As  they  take  a  direct  course, 
thoe  is  always  some  chance  of  follo'wv- 
^  them  to  the  tree,  unless  tliey  go  a 


these  Bwarma  very  often  perish  before 
Spring  ;  but  in  auch  a  country  as  Flori- 
da   they    eeem   to   multiply,  till  bee- 
trees  are  very  common.    In  the  West, 
alao,  -mid  lioney  is  often  gathered  in 
large  quantitiee.     I  noticed,  not  long 
since,  that  some  -wood-choppers,  on  the 
west  elope  of  the  Coast  Bange,  felled  a 
tree  that  liad  Beveral  psilfols  in  it. 

Perhaps  nearly  one  third  of  all  the 
rana'way  swarms  leave  when  no  one  ia 
about,  and  lience  are  unseen  and  un- 
lieard,  save,  perchance,  by  some  distant 
laborers  in  the  field,  or  by  some  yout\\ 
ploughing  on  the  side  of  the  mounta\x\ 
wlio  liears  an  unnsoal  hnmming  Hoi^ 
and.  sees  the  swarm  dimly  whirling  -y^ 
overhead,  and,  may-be,  gives  chaa^  -^    ^ 
lie  may  simply  catch  the  sound,  "^l^x^i^  V^ 
pauses,  looks  quickly  around,  \>u.t;    ,^^^ 
nothing.     When  ho  comes  in  at 
lie  tells  how  he  heard  or  aaw  %   ^ 
of    Idees  go  over;  and,  peihap^ 
l>eneath  one  of  the  hivea  in  Hw^.    '* 
a  l>laclL  mass  of  bees  has 
dLuring  the  day. 

The  sequel  to  the 
l>ees  in  Smnmer  is  the 
in  the  Fall.    It  Is  ^_,,^  _^ 

wliUe  to  lose  one  of  -ttT^^  '^►•^    ^ 
for  the  sake  of  Ae 
for  them  after  Qkt  sk^^ 
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their  store  of  honey.  Bee-hunting  is 
the  poetry  of  sport,  and  has  a  sufficient 
reward  eyen  if  no  tree  be  found.  The 
rich,  warm  September  days  is  the  time 
usually  chosen.  The  honey-yielding 
flowers  are  nearly  all  gone  by  this  time, 
and  the  bees  roam  far  and  wide  in  quest 
of  food.  If  the  bee-hunter  has  no  pre- 
vious intimation  of  the  probable  where- 
abouts of  an  escaped  swarm,  he  begins 
operations  in  the  vicinity  of  any  large 
wood.  His  principal  appliance  is  a 
small  box  with  a  ^ass  lid,  into  which 
he  nicely  fits  a  piece  of  comb  filled  with 
honey.  The  first  honey-bee  he  discov- 
ers leisurely  probing  some  ti^tlcrhead 
in  a  remote  field  or  on  a  hill,  he  gently 
sweeps  into  his  box,  watching  its  move- 
ments through  the  glass  lid.  The  bee, 
at  first  alarmed,  struggles  to  get  out; 
but  catching  the  smell  of  honey,  for- 
gets its  captivity,  and,  like  a  true  Yan- 
kee determined  to  make  the  most  of 
every  mishap,  falls  to  taking  its  fill. 
The  box  is  then  placed  upon  a  stump 
or  rock,  the  lid  gently  withdrawn,  and 
the  hunter  steps  back  a  pace  or  two  to 
watch  the  bee  take  flight,  which  it  does 
in  about  one  minute— that  is,  as  soon 
us  filled  with  honey.  Rising  a  few  feet 
in  the  air,  it  circles  around  two  or  three 
times,  takes  its  bearings,  and  strikes  a 
bee-line  for  home.  If  it  goes  toward 
the  woods  or  mountains,  the  chances 
are  that  it  belongs  to  a  wild  swarm, 
and  the  hunter  eagerly  waits  for  its  re- 
turn; if  toward  the  settlement,  or  a 
farm-house,  another  bee  is  procured  and 
experimented  with  as  before. 

In  case  a  bee  cannot  be  readily  found, 
the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  heat 
a  fiat  stone  and  bum  upon  it  some  refuse 
comb  or  honey.  The  scent  will  soon 
attract  a  bee,  when  it  may  be  treated 
as  above  described.  If  the  tree  is  any- 
where within  half  a  mile,  the  bee  usu- 
ally returns  in  about  fifteen  minutes, 
always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of 
his  fellows,  to  whom,  by  some  myste- 
rious language,  he  has  communicated 
the  secret  of  the  box  of  honey.  These 
fill  themselves,  and  depart  as  before. 
Returning,  they  bring  others,  and  these 
again  bring  others ;  and  thus,  in  a  short 


time,  a  line  of  bees  may  be  established. 
The  hunter  follows  them  into  the  woods, 
and,  keeping  the  direction,  marks  the 
trees  for  a  long  distance.  In  many 
cases  he  finds  his  prize  without  much 
ftulher  trouble;  but  in  as  many  cases 
he  is  obliged  to  cross-line  them — that 
is,  establish  a  second  line  at  an  angle 
with  the  first ;  where  the  two  lines  in- 
tersect each  other,  he  may  confidently 
expect  his  search  to  end.  Changing  his 
base  of  operations,  therefore,  to  another 
field  or  hill  half  a  mile  or  more  distant, 
if  the  lay  of  the  land  }>ermits,  he  seeks 
to  line  them  as  before,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  immediate  locality  of  the  tree. 
The  tree  is  apt  to  be  a  large  one,  with 
top  more  or  less  decayed. 

The  finding  of  a  wild  swarm,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  easy  and  simple  a  matter 
as  it  may  appear  to  be  on  paper.  In 
the  first  place,  the  hunter  is  much  more 
apt  to  get  hold  of  a  hive-bee,  than  the 
representative  of  a  wild  swarm.  This 
consumes  time.  Or,  if  he  captures  one 
of  the  latter  without  delay,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
establish  a  reliable  first-line.  A  bee  is 
a  small  object  to  follow  with  the  naked 
eye ;  and  then,  the  wind  may  cause  it 
to  deflect  from  its  course,  and  thus  mis- 
lead the  hunter  at  the  outset.  The  na- 
tive bee-hunters  of  Australia  attach 
some  white  cottony  substance  to  the 
bee,  which  not  only  retards  its  flight, 
but  makes  it  a  more  conspicuous  mark 
for  the  eye.  I  have  heard  of  our  bee* 
hunters  sprinkling  the  bees  with  flour 
for  the  same  purpose. 

But  the  most  novel  and  ing^enious  de- 
vice I  have  ever  heard  of,  is  the  sprink- 
ling of  them  with  sulphur.  A  young 
farmer  in  one  of  the  interior  districts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  takes 
an  occasional  spare  day  to  look  up  bees, 
writes  me  he  has  tried  it  with  marked 
effect.  It  seems  to  enrage  the  bees,  and 
set  them  in  a  perfect  uproar;  so  that 
not  only  may  they  be  followed  through 
the  air  more  readily  by  the  sound  they 
make,  but  the  whole  swarm  is  presently 
humming  at  a  fearful  rate.  He  says  he 
has  heard  the  uproar  when  twenty  rods 
from  the  tree.    And,  contrary  to  what 
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one  might  expect,  instead  of  being  dxiy- 
en  away  from  the  hunter's  box,  the  bees 
come  thicker  and  faster.  The  swarm  is 
thoronghly  waked  up,  and  presently  in 
the  wildest  state  of  excitement. 

To  get  a  sufficient  base  for  the  tri- 
angle, in  most  localities,  is  another  diffi- 
culty  when  two  lines  haye  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  or,  worst  of  all,  the  tree  may 
be  a  mile  or  two  away. 

It  is  fascinating  sport,  however, — ^the 
great  bright  days,  the  sightly  hills 
and  remote  fields,  and  the  eager  search 
through  the  woods,  with  sharp  scrutiny 
of  the  old  trees. 

If  the  tree  is  much  decayed,  the  comb 
is  often  fearfully  broken  up  and  much 
of  the  honey  wasted  by  felling  it,  which 
course,  however,  has  no  alternative.  The 
bees  that  have  escaped  the  deluge  of 
honey,  come  pouring  out  into  the  air, 
ready  to  make  war  upon  any  thing. 
They  are  sometimes  effectually  disposed 
of  with  a  match  and  a  little  rye-straw ; 
but  the  safest  and  wisest  plan  is  imme- 
diately to  stop  up  all  openings  but  one, 
leaving  in  this  room  enough  to  enter  a 
pipe^stem ;  then  give  them  a  few  puffs 
of  tobacco-smoke.  This  deadens  them 
instantly,  and  renders  them  quite  harm- 
less. 

Bee-trees  are  sometimes  found  by  per- 
sons walking  in  the  woods  on  a  bright 
day  of  eaily  Spring,  while  the  ground 
is  yet  covered  with  snow.  The  bees, 
induced  to  come  forth  by  the  warmth 
and  the  sunshine,  are  blinded  by  the 
snow,  and  fall  to  the  ground  near  their 
retreat 

The  honey-bee  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
portation, Asia,  perhaps,  being  its  origi- 
nal home.  Our  truly  native  honey- 
maker  is  the  "burly,  dozing  bumble- 
bee ^  of  Emerson's  poem,  in  whose  nat- 
ural history  every  country-boy  is  inter- 
ested. The  first  bumble-bee  in  Spring 
is  as  interesting  an  event  as  the  first 
bird  or  the  first  wild-flower.  A  chord 
ift  touched  in  the  wonderful  harp  of 
nature,  which  was  before  silent.  We 
are  walking  in  the  tender  fields,  or 
along  the  border  of  the  woods,  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  of  May, 
when  this  familiar  sound,  like  the  horn 


of  some  fairy  horseman,  bursts  upon  the 
ear.  Or  is  it  the  South-wind,  taking 
form  and  voice,  so  soft  and  warm  and 
prophetic,  wooing  the  violets  and  dan- 
delions to  hasten  forth  ?  No  doubt  the 
South-wind  sent  her,  for  she  comes  me- 
andering along  close  to  the  earth,  search- 
ing out  every  nook  and  comer,  and 
blowing  the  good  tidings  into  the  very 
ears  of  the  mice  in  their  retreats. 

Emerson,  in  the  little  poem  referred 
to,  has  described  her  coming  with  as 
much  truth  of  history  as  of  poetry. 

*'  When  the  South-wind,  in  Hay  daya, 
With  a  net  of  shining  hose 
SiWers  the  horiion  wall, 
And,  with  softneos  tovohing  all, 
Tints  the  human  countononco 
With  a  color  of  romance, 
And,  inftuing  sabile  heats, 
Tama  tlie  fod  to  violeti, 
Thou,  ill  sunny  solitudes, 
Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
The  green  silenoe  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow,  breesy  bass." 

The  bumble-bees  eome  singly,  never 
in  pairs,  and  only  one  sex — the  female. 
In  the  bee-kingdoms,  royalty  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  females.  All 
females  are  queens.  Where  this  large 
queen-bee,  which  is  the  only  one  we 
see  in  the  Spring,  comes  from,  is  a  mys- 
tery— apparently  from  a  warmer  re- 
gion, like  the  birds ;  but  the  books  say 
a  few  escape  the  rigors  of  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state,  and  come  out  in  the 
Spring,  like  the  frogs,  &c.  At  any  rate 
there  is,  no  doubt,  some  special  pro- 
vision of  nature  for  it,  since  it  is  only 
the  queen  that  lasts  over.  She  is  im- 
pregnated by  the  males  in  August,  goes 
into  winteiK^narters  in  the  Fall,  in  some 
snug  retreat  or  other,  and  lies  torpid  till 
Spring. 

"  When  the  fierce  northwestern  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  Isr  and  fast. 
Thou  already  slamberest  deep ; 
Woe  and  want  thou  canst  outsloep ; 
Want  and  woe,  which  torture  us, 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridicnloas.** 

After  this  long  nap,  the  queen-mother 
appears  fresh  and  new,  hunts  out  some 
abandoned  mouse-nest  in  the  meadow- 
bottoms  or  in  a  stone-heap,  or  some  such 
place,  and  sets  up  her  household  gods 
solitary  and  alone.  A  few  rude  cells  or 
sacks  are  constructed,  eggs  deposited. 
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and  in  due  time,  say  in  early  June, 
the  young  appear.  These  are  neuters, 
neither  male  nor  female,  but  workers. 
These  proceed  to  build  other  cells  and 
fill  them  with  honey,  relieving  the  queen 
of  all  care  but  the  laying  of  the  egga. 
This  first  honey  is  yery  delicious,  being 
clear  and  white,  like  the  cloyer-honey 
in  the  hive,  but  of  a  different  flavor. 
Ordinarily,  the  quantity  found  in  a 
single  nest  is  very  small,  scarcely  more 
than  a  large  tablespoonful.  One  sum- 
mer, when  a  boy,  by  making  it  a  point, 
I  collected  quite  a  boxful  in  the  comb, 
making,  when  pressed  out,  about  a  pint 
of  clear  honey,  and  representing  the 
labor  of  two  or  three  dozen  swarms. 

Near  midsununer  the  males  are  hatch- 
ed ;  these  are  the  stingless,  white-fSftced 
bees  of  the  boys.  Their  sole  function 
is  to  impregnate  the  female  for  the  next 
season.  The  nest  is  not  abandoned  till 
the  latter  part  of  August,  though  the 
honey  is  gone  long  before  that  time. 
The  bees  then  come  out  on  the  warm 
days,  and  dart  and  hover  and  pursue 
each  other  about  the  entrance  of  the 
nest,  making  a  loud,  humming  noise. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  the  queenrbee 
appears,  and  is  pursued  by  the  males. 

Through  September  the  bumble-bees 
lead  a  roving,  homeless  life,  wallowing 
languidly  in  thistle-blows,  and  usually 
passing  the  night  and  weathering  a  se- 
vere storm  on  the  lee-side  of  one,  till 
they  finally  die  from  cold  and  exposure. 
The  royal  scion,  in  the  meantime,  has 
stowed  herself  away,  no  one  knows 
where. 

Emerson's  bumble-bee  was  a  philoso- 
pher, as  all  bumble-bees  are,  and  wore 
yelloyr  breeches,  which  all  bumble-bees 
do  not.  There  are,  indeed,  said  to  be 
several  dozen  varieties  or  species  in  the 
United  States,  but,  ordinarily,  one  no- 
tices not  more  than  half  a  dozen  va- 
rieties. Besides  the  "  yellow-breeched," 
which  is  the  most  common,  there  is  the 
white-breeched,  the  black-breeched,  and 
the  red-breeched,  with  modifications  of 
each.  The  red-breeched  is  a  small  bee, 
and  quite  rare,  yet  I  remember  one  sea- 
son when  they  were  abundant.  They 
live  in  laige  communities,  and  usually 


nest  in  the  ground,  going  two  feet  or 
more  into  the  bank,  following  a  mouse- 
hole,  and  appropriating  the  nest  at  the 
end  of  it.  I  have  exhumed  them,  and 
found  a  mass  of  comb,  filled  with  honey, 
grubs,  and  young  bees,  nearly  as  large 
as  a  man's  double-fist. 

Then  there  is  a  small  light-colored 
bee,  about  the  same  size,  that  frequently 
nests  in  bams,  building  in  vacant  mor- 
tices, or  in  the  space  above  the  tenon 
of  a  brace  where  the  mice  have  made 
their  beds.  One  sees  the  bees  going  in 
and  out  through  the  cracks.  Bap  on 
the  beam  or  brace,  and  they  set  up  a 
loud  buzzing. 

Then  there  is  a  very  rich,  aristocratic- 
looking  bumble-bee,  with  broad,  glossy 
wings,  new  yellow  waistcoat  and  new 
velvety  bretohes,  always  looking  fresh 
and  dean  and  distinguished — a  bee  that 
one  readily  discriminates.  I  have  never 
found  its  nest. 

The  more  common  yeUow-breeched 
bees  love  the  mice-nests  in  old  meadow- 
bottoms,  where  they  are  turned  up  and 
plundered  by  the  hay-makers,  the  boyb 
especially  delighting  in  the  sport  and 
the  honey.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
pay  dearly  for  the  fun ;  for  a  bee  in  the 
bonnet  is  nothing  to  a  bee  in  the  trow- 
sers-leg.  A  bumble-bee  can  sting  as 
many  times  as  a  flea  can  bite.  The 
honey-bee  stings  but  once,  and  dies, 
leaving  his  weapon  in  the  flesh;  but 
his  larger  relative  deals  stab  after  stab^ 
and  the  helpless  youth  into  whose  trow- 
sers-leg  he  has  found  a  lodgment,  dances 
a  lively  step  for  a  few  moments. 

The  bumble-bee's  usual  mode  of  at- 
tack, however,  is  to  fly  directly  for  the 
face  and  neck ;  and  he  gets  beneath  the 
clothing  of  the  pedal  extremities  only 
when  his  wings  are  disabled,  and  the 
enemy  stands  unsuspectingly  about. 

The  most  ferocious  of  the  bumble- 
bee tribe,  and  the  terror  of  the  boys,  is 
the  large  white,  or  very  light-yellow, 
species.  It  is  quick  to  anger  and  slow 
to  relent.  Indeed,  it  pursues  the  mo- 
lester with  the  pertinacity  of  a  bull- 
dog or  a  colporter.  A  spectator  of 
the  operation  of  hay-making  and  hay- 
gathering  may  have  seen  a  mower  pause 
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in  liifl  swath,  duck  his  head  once  or 
twice,  beat  the  air  aboat  his  ears  with 
his  rifle ;  then  duck  again,  lower  than 
before,  and  drop  his  tool  and  go  slink-^ 
ing  away,  warding  off,  with  his  arm  or 
a  switch  of  grass,  some  invisible  enemy. 
Or  the  boy,  tossing  the  hay  behind  the 
mowers,  may  be  observed  to  break  ranks, 
and,  whipping  his  head  and  ears  wildly 
with  handfuls  of  hay,  retreat  in  dis- 
order. Presently  he  pauses,  and  listens ; 
then  goes  at  it  again,  more  vigorously 
than  before.  This  wolf  of  a  bumble- 
bee will  thus  dog  him  half  across  the 
field.  Knock  him  down,  and,  if  not 
seriously  injured,  he  at  once  gets  up 
and  comes  straight  for  you,  and  will 
not  let  you  go  till  he  is  disabled  out 
and  out. 

A  still  more  lively  and  spirited  little 
comedy,  however,  is  enacted  in  the  hay- 
field,  when  a  homet^s  nest  is  run  into 
or  lain  bare  by  the  mowers.  There  is 
a  retreat  then  of  all  hands  in  hot  haste. 
The  movements  of  a  hornet  are  so  much 
quicker  than  those  of  a  bumble-bee, 
their  aim  so  much  more  sure,  and  their 
numbers  so  much  greater,  that  beating 
them  off  is  of  little  avail.  A  precipi- 
tate retreat,  and,  if  pursued,  a  prostrat- 
ing of  yourself  upon  the  ground,  your 
laoe  buried  in  the  hay,  is  the  only  safe 
course.  After  the  bees  have  settled 
back  into  their  paper-house,  a  wisp  of 
straw  (if  you  must  dispose  of  them), 
lighted  with  a  match,  and  suddenly 
placed  at  the  entrance,  will  make  short 
work  of  them. 

The  yellow-jackets  are  much  more 
common  than  their  congeners,  the  black. 
Scarcely  a  season  passes  that  the  various 
farm  occupations  do  not  disclose  nu- 
merous nests  of  the  former,  on  the 
ground,  in  the  fence,  filling  the  end  of 
a  hollow  log,  fastened  to  a  bush,  or 
pendant  from  the  peak  of  the  bam; 
but  rare  and  memorable  is  the  finding 
the  nest  of  the  black  hornet  In  Mary- 
land, I  have  found  them  building  on  a 
blackberry-bush  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground  ;  but  «in  the  more  northern 
States,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  they 
always  build  in  the  woods  a  large  cone- 
shaped  nest,  suspended  from  some  high 


branch,  and,  of  all  bee-kind,  are  the 
ugliest  customers  to  deal  with. 

The  notion  among  the  boys,  that  if 
you  throw  a  stone  at  the  nest,  a  single 
bee  will  follow  its  path  back  and  strike 
the  thrower  unerringly  in  the  face,  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration.  J^  certainly 
is  not  safe  to  stand  very  near  and  throw 
stones  at  them.  The  avenging  hornet 
comes  almost  with  the  speed  of  a  bul- 
let ;  and  if  you  do  not  stagger  from  the 
gross  weight  of  the  blow,  you  certainly 
do  from  its  lightning-like  suddenness, 
and  the  sharp  pain  that  accompanies  it. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  huge  nest,  large 
as  a  peck-measure,  that  some  sharp-eyed 
traveller  discovered  a  few  rods  from  the 
highway  in  a  piece  of  woods,  and  not 
far  from  the  paternal  farmhouse,  and 
with  what  fear  and  trembling  we 
youngsters  used  to  peep  at  it  from  be- 
neath the  underbrush  ?  No  stones  were 
ever  thrown  at  that  nest  by  us,  though 
our  fingers  fairly  burned,  at  times,  to 
give  them  a  shot;  and  in  the  Fall, 
after  the  leaves  had  fallen,  there  hung 
the  object  of  our  terror,  empty  and  for- 
lorn, its  frail  walls  destined  to  be  ap- 
propriated ere  long  by  some  sportsman 
for  gun-wadding. 

Many  more  nests  of  th^s  kind  are  be- 
gun than  are  ever  finished,  some  mishap 
terminating  the  career  of  the  founder 
before  any  ofbpring  could  be  had.  One 
sees  these  little  balloon-shaped  b^^- 
nings  stuck  around  in  various  places, 
varying  in  size  from  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  growth  of  a 
hornet's  nest.  It  seems  to  increase  in 
size  as  naturally  as  a  squash  or  pump- 
kin, and  about  as  fast,  and  apparently 
in  the  same  manner,  from  within,  out. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  more  than 
two  or  three  hornets  at  one  time  crawl- 
ing about  on  the  outside  of  the  nest, 
and  these  have  the  air  of  surveyors, 
rather  than  of  builders ;  the  expansion 
seems  to  be  from  within.  So  it  is,  and 
from  without  also.  And  this  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  hornet  as  an  archi- 
tect :  he  is  constantly  tearing  down  his 
house  and  building  it  larger,  to  accom- 
modate his  increasing  family.  The  vital 
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part  of  the  nest  is  within,  and  consists 
of  one  or  more  tiers  of  comb  full  of 
cells,  in  which  the  young  are  hatched 
and  developed.  The  visible,  inverted, 
cone-shaped  nest  is  merely  the  tent  that 
shelters  this  process.  As  fast  as  new 
cells  are  ^ded,  the  inner  walls  or  lin- 
ings of  the  tent  are  torn  away  to  make 
more  room,  and  the  whole  structure  re- 
cased  from  without,  thus  every  external 
wall  becoming,  in  its  turn,  the  internal, 
or  the  lining,  with  three  or  four  parti- 
tions, arranged  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  apart,  between  it  and  the  open  air. 
As  the  hornet  was  the  first  inventor 
of  paper,  so  the  little  "  sweat-bee,"  that 
comes  about  the  laborer  in  the  field, 
alighting  on  his  sweaty  hands  and 
arms,  and  showing  his  light  bufi'-col- 
ored  belly  at  every  move,  is  undoubted- 
ly the  holder  of  the  original  patent  on 


shears.  See  how  quickly  he  clips  out  a 
round  piece  from  the  rose-leal^  himself 
the  hand  and  handle  to  his  own  tool, 
and,  rolling  it  up  and  embracing  it 
with  his  legs,  flies  away  with  it  to  his 
cell,  which  is  some  little  round  cavity 
an  inch  or  two  deep,  in  a  rail,  or  post, 
or  stump ;  and  which,  alter  being  lined 
with  these  bits  of  green  leaves,  is  filled 
with  a  yellow,  salve-like  substance,  that 
no  doubt  contains  the  egg  of  the  bee, 
then  nicely  capped  or  headed  with  more 
circular  bits  of  leaves,  sealed  up,  and 
left  to  its  fate. 

The  wasps  proper  may  fairly  claim  a 
part  of  my  attention  (and  they  usually 
receive  it  when  I  meet  with  their  nests), 
but,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  extend 
to  them  the  courtesy  which  I  would 
thankfully  receive  from  them  in  turn, 
by  respectfully  giving  them  the  go-by. 


■•♦•■ 


A  WOMAN'S   RIGHT. 


VH 


EiKEznB  sat  by  the  window,  filling  a 
basket  with  cakes  and  sandwiches, 
which  Sister  Qoodlove  had  given  to 
her  and  Tilda  to  cany  to  camp-meeting 
the  next  morning.  How  she  had  count- 
ed the  days,  and  longed  fbr  the  coming 
of  this  camp-meeting  morning !  If  she 
had  analysed  her  emotions  (which  she 
never  did),  she  would  have  discovered 
that  she  had  scarcely  thought  of  the 
camp-meeting  at  all  as  a  religious  ser- 
vice. Having  never  attended  one,  she 
might  have  fancied  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  hear  people  pray  and  sing 
in  the  open  air — only  she  did  not  think 
of  the  people  at  all.  She  longed  for 
her  old  friends,  the  woods,  the  air,  the 
summer  sky.  From  babyhood  these 
had  been  her  closest  companions,  and 
this  was  the  first  year  of  her  life  that 
had  shut  hear  awav  firom  them  alL  From 
this  low  seat,  where  she  sat  now,  she  had 
watched  the  sunset  scarlets  glinting 
through  the  trees  of  Mr.  Mallaiie*s  gar- 
den.   Above  the  window,  in  the  shop 


where  she  stood  at  work,  spread  a  nar- 
row slip  of  sky ;  and,  looking  up,  she 
had  sometimes  seen  the  peaceful  clouds 
come  sailing  down  the  valley,  and  this 
was  all  that  she  had  known  of  the  sum- 
mer. Often,  in  the  languid  evenings, 
she  had  dropped  her  book  and  turned 
a  wistful  frioe  away  from  Tilda  Stade's 
scrutinizing  gaze  and  wcaiying  voice, 
and,  looking  beyond  the  trees  out  to 
the  serene  West,  a  soft  desire  had  stirred 
in  her  heart  for  something  sweeter  and 
better  than  she  had  ever  known — she 
knew  not  what.  We,  who  know  her 
well,  know  that  it  was  the  first  mysteri- 
ous stir  of  the  soul  of  the  girl-woman, 
dimly  yearning  for  companionship,  for 
sympaUiy,  for  tenderness,  such  as  had 
never  entered  her  barren  life  in  Busy> 
ville.  Hie  summer  should  have  given 
some  holiday  to  seventeen ;  it  had  given 
none  to  her.  But  going  to  the  woods 
for  a  nngle  day,  she  thought,  would  be 
a  good  deal  better  than  nothing.  Thus^ 
light  of  heart,  at  ftre  o^dock  the  next 
morning,  ^e  ascended,  with  Tilda,  into 
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the  vehicle  of  Brother  Goodlove,  which 
was  to  carry  his  brethren  and  sisters  to 
the  camp-grouDcL  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
person.  Itwasahigh^springlesswagon, 
with  boards  laid  across  for  seats,  and, 
this  morning,  was  crowded  with  passen- 
gers. A  number  of  sisters  bore  witness 
to  its  being  a  very  uncomfortable  equi- 
page, by  sundry  little  groans  concerning 
their  aching  backs.  Birene,  sitting  at 
one  end,  where  the  boughs  of  the  bend- 
ing trees  brushed  her  as  she  passed, 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  pleasures 
of  the  ride.  The  road  ran  by  seques- 
tered farms  and  through  the  woods,  all 
the  way.  The  young  light  shimmered 
through  the  leaves  above  and  around 
them ;  the  air  was  fall  of  soft  sounds 
and  of  pleasant  smdls ;  of  the  fragrance 
of  resinous  branches  and  juicy  ferns 
crushed  beneath  the  wagon-wheels.  Ei- 
rene  took  it  in  at  every  pore,  and 
grew  as  glad  as  the  birds  singing  over 
her  head.  After  a  two  hours'  drive, 
they  entered  a  new  road  cut  through 
the  woods,  and  a  distinct  murmur  of 
human  voices  reached. their  ears;  and 
then  what  seemed  to  Eirene  to  be  an 
extraordinary  sight  for  such  a  place, 
greeted  her  eyes.  Under  the  trees,  all 
iJong  the  roadside,  booths  had  been 
erected  of  green  boughs,  and  under  them 
men  and  women  seemed  to  be  driving 
an  astonishing  trade  in  small-beer,  gin- 
gerbread, candies  and  doughnuts,  and 
other  harmless  commodities.  New-com- 
ers were  constantly  arriving.  Wagon- 
loads  of  the  sisters  and  brethren  of  the 
church ;  young  men  and  their  ^'  girls," 
in  bu^^es,  arrayed  in  their  best,  nearly 
aU  of  whom  stopped  at  the  stalls  to  re- 
gale themselves  with  ginger-pop,  pea- 
nuts, and  other  innocent  refreshments. 
At  last,  through  the  shifting  leaves, 
Eirene  caught  glimpses  of  white  tents, 
forming  a  semicircle  under  the  forest- 
trees,  surrounding  an  amphitheatre  of 
rude  seats  facing  a  rude  pulpit  canopied 
by  the  boughs  of  beeches  and  elms. 
Their  wagon  stopped  outside  of  this  in- 
closure.  Tilda  Stade,  hurriedly  alight- 
ingy  assisted  Eirene  to  do  the  same,  in- 
forming her,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
was  the    ^*  blessed   camp-ground,  and 


yonder  was  the  very  spot  where  she  re- 
ceived the  blessing  of  sanctification — 
where  Jesus  spoke  perfect  peace  to  her 
soul."  Taking  Eirenc's  hand,  she  led 
her  toward  a  large  tent  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Busyville  "  above  the  door. 
They  were  now  fairly  on  tjxe  camp- 
ground, and  Eirene  beheld  what  was  to 
her  a  most  unwonted  and  picturesque 
sight.  Tiny  fires,  made  from  dried 
boughs,  were  crackling  in  the  rear  of 
every  tent ;  and  on  these,  kettles  were 
boiling  and  meats  were  frying.  Extem- 
pore tables,  set  under  the  trees,  were 
spread  with  white  cloths,  garnished 
with  flowers,  and  loaded  with  viands. 
Pretty  young  sisters  in  white  sun-bon- 
nets, white  aprons,  and  gay  frocks, 
superintended  these  tables;  while  ma- 
trons in  close  "shakers"  and  demure 
dresses  hovered  about  the  fires,  guard- 
ing the  meats  and  watching  the  tea-pots 
and  coffee-pots,  lest  their  delicious 
liquids  should  run  too  low  to  supply 
the  numerous  hungry  people  waiting 
for  breakfast.  The  air  was  full  of  the 
most  varied  sounds.  Birds  twittered  in 
the  trees.  Girls  chattered  and  laughed 
with  each  other,  and  flirted  in  a  half- 
subdued,  half-pious  way,  with  the  young 
brethren,  whose  plates  they  piled  and 
whose  cups  they  filled  ;  while  the  wom- 
en by  the  fires  talked  in  low,  mysteri- 
ous tones  to  each  other,  as  women  wilL 
From  manifold  tents  issued  the  sounds 
of  morning  devotions.  Old  hymns  and 
old  tunes  of  every  conceivable  rhythm 
and  metre  met  in  mid-air  in  inextricable 
confusion.  In  one  tent  could  be  heard 
the  sobs  of  a  sore  soul  wailing  over  its 
sins,  amid  a  Babel  of  prayers  rising  to 
heaven  in  its  behalf;  from  another  came 
a  solitary  voice,  fervent  and  sonorous, 
going  up  to  God  in  early  thanksgiving ; 
while  from  every  direction  came  cho- 
ruses of  voices  shouting,  "Bless  the 
Lord  1 "  "  Glory  to  God  1 "  The  whole 
scene  bore  witness  to  what  it  was — a 
great  religious  picnic,  in  which  material 
pleasure  and  human  happiness  blended 
very  largely  with  spiritual  experience. 
The  appearance  of  Tilda  Stade  on  the 
camp-ground  was  a  signal  for  rejoicing 
to  the  more  zealous  Christians,  for  it 
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was  a  sure  promise  of  increased  zeal  in 
the  prayer-meetings.  As  they  gathered 
around  to  welcome  her,  Eirene  was  left 
standing  alone  for  a  moment;  and, 
looking  about  her,  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  an  indiyidual  who  had  seen  her 
from  the  first  moment  of  her  appear- 
ance. It  was  good  Brother  Yiner, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  evi- 
dently just  concluding  his  breakfast. 
He  looked  red  in  the  face,  and  uncom- 
•fol-table,  as  if  the  sisters  were  overfeed- 
ing him  that  warm  morning.  He  was 
literally  besieged  by  women,  young  and 
old,  each  one  producing,  Arom  her  par- 
ticular basket  or  from  her  particular 
fire,  some  viand,  hot  or  cold,  setting  it 
before  her  nunister,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "  Oh,  Brother  Yiner,  do  taste  this; 
I  made  it  on  purpose  for  you ! ''  *^  Oh, 
Brother  Yiner,  whereas  your  appetite 
gone  to?  You  muet  eat  your  break- 
fast I "  Brother  Yiner  did  not  like  to 
appear  ungrateful,  and  thus  kept  on 
tasting  each  dish  set  before  him.  It 
was  a  sight  to  behold  them — the  dishes 
of  pork  and  beans,  cold  ham,  succotash, 
omelets,  doughnuts,  crullers,  pies,  pre- 
serves, pickles,  all  heaped  up  before  the 
unfortunate  minister.  Brother  Yiner 
had  an  excellent  appetite,  and,  at  first, 
attacked  this  conflicting  mass  of  food 
with  all  the  zest  of  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous stomach ;  but  even  he  was  no  proof 
against  the  ignorant  kindness  of  women 
— a  kindness  that  has  caused  more  sour 
stomachs  and  sour  theology  than  the 
most  powerful  imagination  ever  con- 
ceived. Brother  Yiner  looked  up  from 
the  mass  on  his  plate,  and  beheld  Eirene 
looking  toward  him  with  wondering 
eyes.  He  recognized  her  at  once  as  the 
innocent-looking  little  sinner  who  had 
caused  the  prayer-meeting  at  Sister  Mal- 
lanc^s.  Here  she  was  on  the  camp- 
ground— ^the  place  of  all  others  for  her 
conversion,  the  most  appropriate  in 
which  to  reclaim  her  from  the  error  of 
her  ways ;  and  what  an  interesting  sub- 
ject! Brother  Yiner  could  not  help 
seeing  this.  He  was  a  young  man,  and, 
like  any  other  young  man,  could  not 
help  feeling  a  more  spontaneous  inter- 
est in  a  lovely  girl  than  in  an  ugly  one. 


But  Brother  Yiner  was  also  an  intelli- 
gent man,  and  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  relative  fitness  of  things.  How 
could  he  labor  with  her  concerning  her 
soul?  How  could  he  appeal  to  her, 
with  pathetic  tones  and  tears,  to  for- 
sake her  sins  and  give  her  soul  to  her 
Baviour  f  How  could  she  regard  him 
solely  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  now  that 
she  had  seen  him  there,  devouring,  with 
such  gusto,  such  quantities  of  food? 
Not  but  what  he  thought  that  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  his  breakfast — as  good 
a  right  to  eigoy  it  as  any  other  man — 
but  not  to  such  a  breakfast.  In  his 
over-fed  condition,  there  was  something 
incongruous  in  passing  directly  from  the 
feast  to  the  prayer^meeting,  to  pray  for 
a  girl  who,  in  her  white  frock  and  inno- 
cent face,  ^  looked  like  a  lily  out  with 
nattu^."  At  least  thus  poetically  thought 
Brother  Yiner,  notwithstanding  Mrs. 
Mallane's  account  of  her  wickedness 
still  remained  in  his  memory.  **  Why 
didn^t  I  sit  down  under  a  tree,  and 
make  my  breakfast  from  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk^  in  true  pastoral  fash- 
ion?" he  asked  himself  in  tones  of 
self-disgust,  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the 
white  dress  and  sun-bonnet. 

At  this  time  Eirene^s  attention  was 
called  away  from  the  young  minis- 
ter by  a  rustic  young  convert,  who,  in  • 
his  new-bom  spiritual  joy,  was  oblivi- 
ous of  breakfast  and  of  all  human  want. 
Spying  Eirene  standing  alone,  he  imme- 
diately came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  ^*  a  sinner,"  and  not  "  a  sister ;  ^ 
therefore,  a  proper  subject  for  mission- 
ary zeal.  He  walked  up  to  her,  and, 
without  a  single  preliminary,  asked, 
"  Do  you  love  the  Lord  ? " 

Eirene,  startled  by  the  abrupt  ques- 
tion, saw  before  her  a  lank,  long-haired 
youth,  the  exact  counterpart  of  Moses 
LoploUy.  Had  that  young  man  of 
peddling  propensities  concluded  to 
study  for  the  Christian  ministry  ? 

*'  Do  you  love  the  Lord  ? "  was  the 
solemn  question  again  propounded  to 
the  wondering  ^1. 

^'  I  hoi>e  I  do,"  was  the  timid  answer. 

"  You  hope  you  do  1 "  [In  a  tone  of 
deep  disgust]    "You  hope  you  dol 
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Do  you  hope  yer  love  yer  father  and 
mother?  No  I  £f  yer  love  um,  yer 
know  yer  lay  urn.  Yer  don^t  hope 
nuthin'  'bout  it.  Yer  hiaw  it  [tones 
rising].  Bo,  ef  yer  loye  the  Lord,  yer 
know  it.  Ef  yer  only  hope  yer  love 
Him,  'tain't  no  luy  'fall.  Yer  goin' 
down  the  road  to  perdition,  straight. 
\hk  a  milder  tone.]  Don't  yer  want 
zeligion  t " 

**  Yes ;  I  have  wanted  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ever  since  I  can  remember,"  an- 
swered Eirene. 

^  How  bad  do  you  want  to  be  one  ? 
Bad  enuf  to  give  up  all  yer  pride,  and 
confess  yer  sins  ?  " 

"Ihoj)e  so." 

^' Hope  I  agin  [in  tones  of  despair]. 
I  can  try  yer  hope  in  a  minnit.  Do  you 
want  religion  bad  enuf  to  enable  yer 
pride  to  get  it?  Then  yer  willin'  to 
kneel  down  on  this  very  spot,  and  let 
me  pray  far  yer  soul.    WiU  yer  do  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  here,  please  I "  said  Eirene 
in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  with  the  instinct- 
iye  shrinking  from  publicity  which  was 
natural  to  her. 

'^  Now  Where's  yer  hope  ?  [In  a  tone 
of  triumph.]  It  don't  amount  to  nuth- 
in\  But  m  pray  fhr  yer  jest  the  same ; 
there's  them  that's  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  heayen  by  force.  I'll  pray 
for  yer  jest  the  same  "  [with  profound 
spiritual  condescension].  Thus  the 
youth  knelt  down  and  lifted  up  his 
yoice  in  prayer.  The  sound  immediate- 
ly attracted  the  attention  of  the  sbters 
who  had  gathered  around  Tilda ;  when 
they  turned,  and  saw  Eirene  leaning 
against  the  tree,  with  her  head  bowed, 
as  if  oyercome  by  some  emotion,  and 
the  young  eyt^ngelist  kneeling  before 
her,  calling  upon  God  to  haye  mercy 
upon  her  soul,  Tilda  beUeyed  that  her 
dearest  wish  was  about  to  be  realized 
—that  her  friend,  struck  with  conyic- 
tion  the  moment  she  reached  the  camp- 
ground, was  now  to  be  conyerted.  She, 
with  the  other  sisters,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and,  immediately  kneeling  down, 
formed  a  circle  outside  the  eyangelist, 
with  Eirene,  leaning  against  the  tree, 
the  central  figure.  Joining  the  youth, 
all  commenced  ejaculating  and  praying 


together ;  thus  a  special  prayer-meeting 
was  at  once  inaagurated.  "Ob,  do, 
Lordl"  "Yes,  Lord  I"  "Come,  Lord  I" 
"  O,  blessed  Jesus,  speak  peace  to  her 
souL"  "O  Christ,  forgive  her  sins  I" 
"O  God,  show  her  her  wickedness!" 
These  were  the  expressions,  in  every 
possible  tone,  producing  one  wild  dis- 
cord of  supplication,  which  now  smote 
the  ears  of  the  bewildered  Eirene.  Each 
conununicated  excitement  to  the  other : 
every  moment  the  cries  grew  louder,  the 
groans  deeper,  the  entreaty  more  impor- 
tunate, till,  at  last,  oyercome  by  pure 
nervous  excitement,  Eirene  sank  upon 
her  knees,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  This  prostration  was  the  signal 
for  a  stiU  more  clamorous  outbreak. 
Cries  of  "Lord,  have  mercy  on  this 
poor  girll"  "O  Lord,  save  Eirene 
Vale  I "  rent  the  air  with  a  perfect  tor- 
nado of  sound. 

This  scene  was  witnessed  by  one  per- 
son with  extreme  displeasure.  It  was 
Brother  Yiner,  who  had  left  the  break- 
fast-table, notwithstanding  the  entreat- 
ies of  the  sisters,  and  seated  himself 
within  the  Busyville  tent.  He  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  Methodism ;  his  mother, 
a  saint  of  the  Mrs.  Fletcher  type,  had 
nurtured  him  in  the  love  of  its  memo- 
ries and  in  devotion  to  its  principles. 
In  his  inmost  heart  he  believed  that  the 
vitality  and  zeal  of  his  sect  was  the  salt 
of  the  Christian  world.  But  he  was  too 
intelligent  to  believe  that  zeal  born  of 
ignorance  was  as  worthy  as  that  tem- 
pered by  knowledge.  While  believing 
it  to  be  a  necessity  to  some,  he  was  so 
gentle  a  gentlenuin  himself,  he  could  no 
more  be  boisterous  in  sacred  worship 
than  he  could  be  loud  and  vulgar  in  the 
expression  of  any  sentiment  whatever. 
He  was  too  sensitive  to  the  nature  of 
others  not  to  see,  by  the  aspect  of  this 
girl,  that  she  was  more  overcome  by 
fear  and  grief  at  being  thus  assailed, 
than  by  any  conscious  conviction  of  sin. 
''  She  would  make  a  lovely  Christian,  I 
know,"  he  said  to  himself;  "we  need 
more  such  women  in  our  church.  She 
must  not  be  repelled  and  driven  from 
us  by  a  repulsive  manner  of  approach." 
Yet,  as  he  looked,  he  saw.  some  of  his 
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young  converts  and  some  of  Ms  most 
zealous  membere  in  this  praying  circle, 
and  knew  well  that,  if  he  were  to  mani- 
fest any  disapprobation  of  their  meet- 
ing, he  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
explain  to  their  satisfaction  such  a 
course.  Such  a  procedure,  he  knew, 
would  bring  them  to  the  sudden  conclu- 
sion that  their  minister  had  "  backslid- 
den/' Tet,  OB  their  minister,  he  must 
either  join  their  circle,  or  break  it ;  he 
concluded  to  do  the  latter.  The  first 
season  of  prayer  was  over;  they  re- 
freshed their  fearfully-taxed  enei^es  by 
singing  a  hymn,  and  were  beginning 
their  cries  anew,  when  Brother  Viner 
walked  quietly  up  to  their  circle,  and 
said,  "  Brothers  and  sisters,  we  must  do 
all  things  decently  and  in  order.  I  un- 
derstand your  feelings.  Tou  are  so 
happy  in  prayer,  and  so  moved  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  that  you  wish  to 
pray  continually.  This  you  may  do. 
You  may  lift  your  hearts  silently  to  God 
without  ceasing.  But  some  of  you  have 
ridden  many  miles  this  morning.  You 
all  need  your  breakfast.  After  you  have 
refreshed  yourselves,  come  to  the  pray- 
er-meeting in  the  tent,  at  eight  o'clock." 
Their  minister  had  said  it  They  must 
go  to  breakfut,  notwithstanding  this 
precious  soul  was  not  yet  saved.  They 
did  so,  all  shaking  hands  with  their 
minister  as  they  passed,  till  no  one  was 
left  with  him  but  Tilda  Stade,  standing 
by  Eirene.  As  Eirene  rose  from  the 
foot  of  the  tree  where  she  had  knelt, 
she  seemed  like  one  coming  out  of  a 
dream.  Bhe  opened  her^eyes,  still  glis- 
tening with  tears,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  relie£  Tilda  thought  it  the 
sigh  of  conviction—- a  hopeful  sigh — 
and  hastened  to  introduce  Eirene  to  her 
minister.  This  good  woman  had  not 
the  acute  perception  which  announces 
instantaneously  to  its  possessor  when  he 
or  she  may  not  be  wanted.  As  Eirene's 
special  protector  and  spiritual  gude, 
she  waited  to  hear  what  the  minister 
had  to  say  to  her.  Great  was  her 
amazement  when  he  said,  **  Sister  Stade, 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  to  this  young  lady 
alone?"    What   Brother  Viner  could 


have  to  say  to  Eirene  "alone,"  was 
more  than  she  could  divine ;  neverthe- 
less, as  it  was  her  minister — ^not  Paul 
Mallane — who  made  the  request,  she 
passed  on.  Then  Brother  Viner  ad- 
dressed Elirene  for  the  first  time,  by  ask- 
ing her  if  she  had  been  educated  a 
Methodist.  She  told  him  no.  "  Then," 
he  said,  "  our  manner  of  worship  may 
seem  strange,  even  rude,  to  you.  Bat 
do  not  let  our  ways  disturb  you,  for 
they  are  only  outward  forms  of  expres- 
sion. In  every  human  heart,  religion 
can  be  but  one  essence— that  of  love  'to 
Christ  and  love  to  one  another.  If  you 
feel  your  soul  pervaded  with  this  love, 
you  are  a  Christian.  The  personal 
manifestations  of  religious  joy  differ  as 
much  as  our  natures  differ.  No  two 
persons  give  expression  in  precisely  the 
same  terms  to  any  human  experience; 
the  law  of  temperament  forbids  it. 
Therefore  do  not  be  offended  at  the  zeal 
which  you  see  manifested  here,  even  if 
it  seems  to  you  a  little  intemperate. 
And  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  your- 
self feel  prompted  to  display  none  of 
this  outward  fervor.  Without  any  ref- 
erence to  any  other  human  being,  re- 
ceive the  Spirit  of  God  as  it  comes  to 
you.  Receive  it  as  if  you  were  alone 
with  God  in  His  universe.  It  can  come 
to  you  only  in  accordance  with  your 
nature ;  you  can  respond  to  it  only  in 
the  same  way. 

*^  Do  you  hear,  in  your  inmost  heart, 
the  still  small  voice  calling  you  to  fol- 
low your  Saviour  % — to  cast  your  burden 
on  Him? — ^to  love  Him?— to  be  like 
Him?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  have  always  heard 
it" 

"  Do  you  try  to  resist  it,  or  do  you 
seek  to  obey  it  ?  " 

"  I  seek  to  obey  it,  and  it  is  my  dear- 
est comfort  It  cheers  me  when  I  am 
sad,  and  it  strengthens  me  when  I  am 
weiik." 

"  And  you  give  your  heart  to  God  ? '' 

"  Yes,  sir.  Every  day  I  give  myself 
anew  to  Him.  Am  I  not  safe  in  His 
love  ? " 

''My  ^ster,  I  feel  that  you  are  a 
Christian.    What  you  need  is  encour* 
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a^ment,  not  coavlction  or  loud  expres- 
sion. I  Bee  how  it  is.  Tou  have  a  gen- 
tle nature ;  your  religion  is  as  gentle  as 
jour  heart.  Come  into  the  eight-o^clock 
prayer-meeting,  and  I  will  see  that  you 
are  not  again  disturbed.  Now,  shall  I 
go  with  you  to  the  breakfast-table  ? " 

His  Toice  was  so  kind  and  assuring, 
liis  words  so  helpful,  that,  when  he  had 
finished,  Eirene  felt  like  another  crea- 
ture. With  the  elasticity  which  be- 
longs to  the  quickest  sensibilities,  her 
heart  leaped  to  her  eyes  in  a  joyous 
smile,  as  she  exclaimed,  *'  Oh,  I  feel  so 
much  better  I " 

As  Brother  Viner  saw  this  inward 
illumination  spread  oyer  every  feature, 
lie  thought  it  not  only  the  most  inno- 
cent, but  the  brightest  face  that  he  had 
erer  seen ;  but  he  only  said,  *'  Now  we 
T#ill  find  Sister  Stade." 

This  young  woman  was  standing  de- 
voutly before  a  bowl  of  blueberries  and 
milk,  as  Brother  Viner  led  Eirene  up  to 
her  side.  When  she  saw  the  serene 
light  which  covered  both  faces,  she  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  their  con* 
Tersation  had  been  of  a  heavenly  sort, 
although  she  had  not  been  permitted  to 
listen  to  it.  She  received  her  charge 
back  with  much  demonstration,  while 
Brother  Viner  returned  to  his  seat  in 
the  tent,  to  meditate  and  prepare  for 
the  morning  prayer-meeting.  He  did 
not  find  it  as  easy  as  usual  to  fix  his 
mind  on  "the  chapter  in  the  Bible  and 
the  hymn  which  he  was  selecting ;  in- 
Toluntarily  his  eyes  wandered  back  to 
the  breakfast-table  under  the  trees,  and 
rested  on  the  slight  figure  in  the  white 
frock  standing  by  Tilda  Stade.  He 
had  forgotten  all  about  Sister  Mallane^s 
lamentations  over  this  girVs  wickedness, 
and  thought  only  of  her  face,  all  radi* 
ant  as  it  looked  up  to  his  last.  '^  She 
has  just  the  face  that  would  please 
mother,''  he  said  to  himself;  "  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  she  has  just  the  na- 
ture that  would  please  mother.  What 
a  companion  she  would  make  for  her  I 
for  mother  will  come  and  live  with  me." 
Then,  suddenly  conscious  that  he  had 
anived  at  very  rapid  conclusions,  con- 
sidering his  very  slight  knowledge  of 


this  young  lady,  he  turned  his  back  and 
commenced  searching  for  hymns  with 
redoubled  assiduity,  selecting,  at  last, 
"  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  "  Rock  of 
Ages,  cleft  for  me,"  and  others,  whose 
sweetness,  purity,  and  divine  fervor  lift 
them  so  far  above  the  rampant  rhymes 
sometimes  called  camp-meeting  hymns. 
After  breakfast,  the  brethren  and  sisters 
gathered  in  the  tent,  some  sitting  on 
benches,  some  in  the  clean  straw  which 
covered  the  ground,  some  on  piles  of 
bedding  on  which  many  had  slept  the 
night  before.  Brother  Viner  oflFered 
Tilda  and  Eirene  a  seat  in  a  corner, 
where  it  was  impossible  that  a  crowd 
should  gather  around  them,  as  they  had 
done  outside.  He  opened  the  meeting 
with  the  hymn  which  all  young  people 
love: 

**  Jesaa,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  mo  to  thy  bosom  fly.*' 

His  pure  tenor-voice  gave  all  its  sweet- 
ness to  the  singing.  Eirene  did  not 
listen;  she  worshipped.  Every  pulse 
in  her  heart  sung  with  rapture  the 
matchless  lyric  of  the  Methodist  poet. 
Brother  Viner  followed  with  prayer, 
and,  as  he  prayed,  utter  silence  pervaded 
the.  tent,  broken  only  by  low-murmured 
**  Amens."  px  the  fervor  of  his  youth, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  faith,  he  prayed,  as 
if  he  knelt  face  to  face  with  his  Lord. 
He  said,  "  We  rejoice  to  come  to  Thee 
with  all  the  freedom  of  favored  chil- 
dren— ^with  all  the  sweet  familiarity  of 
love,  openly  and  joyously."  He  prayed 
that  to  all  might  be  granted  a  clearer 
vision  to  discern  the  exceeding  loveli- 
ness of  Christ — a  deeper  consciousness 
of  their  need  of  Him,  who  was  at  once 
their  Friend  and  Saviour.  He  prayed 
for  '*  sinners  and  seekers,"  and  at  last 
for  one  whose  feet  trembled  in  the  nar- 
row way,  but  whose  heart  yearned  to- 
ward all  pure  and  lovely  things.  He 
prayed  that  to  the  young  heart  might 
be  granted  strength  to  cast  aside  eveiy 
weight,  every  besetting  sin,  every  allure- 
ment of  the  world ;  that  this  young  soul 
might  run  with  patience  and  cheerful 
alacrity  the  whole  Christian  course,  and 
receive  the  clear  witness  of  its  accept- 
ance and  fellowship  with  Christ.    Ei- 
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rene  felt  that  this  prayer  was  for  her ; 
it  was  the  very  prayer  that  she  would 
have  offered  for  herself,  yet  prayed  with 
an  unction  and  a  fervor  which  she  felt 
her  own  prayers  had  not.  There  was  an 
earnestness,  an  assurance  of  faith  in  the 
tones  which  strengthened  and  helped 
her.  As  her  heartniscended  with  it,  a 
deep  peace  came  down  into  her  soul — a 
peace  so  pervading  that  none  of  the 
discord  which  came  after  had  the 
slightest  power  to  disturb  it  Brother 
Yiner,  a  true  Methodist,  believed  that 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  lib- 
erty. Thus,  aside  from  the  general 
supervision  of  the  prayer-meeting,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  control  the  boister- 
ous element  around  him.  Thus  the 
meeting  did  not  advance  very  far  before 
men  and  women  were  praying,  groan- 
ing, and  singing  together.  Some  were 
groaning  for  their  sins,  some  praying 
for  their  companions,  others  singing 
and  shouting  because  they  themselves 
felt  happy.  Among  the  latter  was  Tilda 
Stade.  She  shouted  <<  Hallelijah  "  till 
she  had  "the  power,"  or,  in  more  in- 
telligible language,  swooned  fh>m  pure 
physical  exhaustion;  falling  back,  her 
head  dropped  into  Eirene^s  lap.  Mrene 
was  less  alarmed  than  she  would  have 
b^n  if  she  had  not  already  seen  several 
others  drop  in  the  same  way.  She  tried 
to  lift  her  Mend's  head,  and  support  it, 
when  Tilda,  opening  her  eyes,  uttered 
the  piercing  "cry  of  "Glory,"  falling 
again ;  whereupon  Eirene  let  the  head 
rest,  where  it  fell,  till  the  meeting 
closed.  The  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  the  special 
Praying  Band,  seeing  the  peaceftd  ex-- 
pression  of  Eirene*s  countenance,  con- 
cluded that  she  had  received  the  bless- 
ing, and  at  last  began  to  importune  her 
to  tell  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her 
souL  She  was  beginning  to  tremble 
with  something  of  her  first  fear  and  ex- 
citement, when  Brother  Viner  again 
came  to  her  help.  He  told  the  Praying 
Band  that  he  had  conversed  with  this 
sister,  and  believed  that  she  had  re- 
ceived in  her  heart  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  that  they  must  remem- 
ber that,  while  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 


were  always  the  same,  its  personal  mani- 
festations were  very  different;  that  in 
some  it  bore  witness  by  the  very  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  in  perfect  silence ; 
that  it  was  not  this  sister's  duty  to 
speak  openly,  unless  she  felt  moved  to 
do  so  from  within.  This  form  of  con- 
vernon  was  by  no  means  the  most  satis- 
fiictory  to  the  Praying  Band ;  but,  as 
their  minister  sanctioned  it,  they  felt 
bound  to  accept  it.  Those  who  knew 
her  personally  went  forth  from  the 
prayer-meeting  and  announced  to  all 
the  Busyville  brethren  outside  that  Ei- 
rene Vale  had  "experienced  religion, 
and  received  the  blessing;"  but  they 
thought  it  pretty  queer  that  she  wouldn't 
speak.  With  a  feeling  of  inexpressible 
relief  Eirene  walked  forth  fix)m  the  tent 
to  attend  the  morning  service  in  the 
grove.  The  mode  of  worship  in  tfie 
prayer-meeting  had  been  sincere;  she 
believed  that,  yet  she  could  feel  none 
the  less  that  it  was  discordant  with  her 
feelings,  and  outraged  many  of  her 
ideas  of  what  was  harmonious  and  fit 
in  sacred  worship.  But  the  public  ser- 
vice in  the  grove  seemed  a  complete 
realization  of  all  that  such  worship 
should  be.  Out  from  their  tents  came 
the  great  congr^ation,  and  took  their 
seats  in  God's  sanctuary.  His  own 
power  had  reared  the  columns  of  this 
mighty  cathedraL  Along  its  high  leaf- 
woven  dome  soft  winds  rippled.  In  its 
verdurous  arches  birds  sang  f  ftom  its 
mossy  floors  flowers  sent  up  their  praise 
in  perpetual  perfUme.  When  the  preach- 
er stood  up  in  the  rude  pulpit  beneath 
two  patriarchal  elms,  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  vast  assembly ; 
when  more  than  a  thousand  human  voi- 
ces joined  the  winds,  the  birds,  and  the 
blossoms,  singing, 

"  There  seems  a  yoioe  in  eyerj  gmlo, 
A  toogne  in  every  flower, 
WUch  teUs,  O  Lord,  the  "wouSxoxu  tale 
Of  thj  Almighty  power,^ 

Eirene  beheld,  at  last,  in  its  perfect 
form,  the  wonderfhl  charm  and  devo- 
tional significance  of  the  Methodist 
camp-meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  Brother  Yiner  preach- 
ed an  earnest,  dramatic,  magnetic  set- 
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mon,  whose  fervor  and  power  astonisii- 
ed  his  own  congregation,  and  electrified 
alL  Brother  Yiner  was  a  good  man, 
besides  being  a  yonng  man  of  decided 
talents;  and  under  any  circumstance, 
with  such  a  congregation  before  him, 
would  have  preached  more  than  a  com- 
mon semy>n.  How  much  added  inspi- 
ration and  unction  he  received  from  the 
consciousness  of  a  single  presence,  from 
the  gleam  of  a  white  frock,  and  the 
glimpse  of  a  golden-brown  head,  lean- 
ing against  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree — 
with  a  sweet,  serious  face  looking  forth 
toward  his,  which  seemed  to  him  sin- 
gled and  separated  from  all  that  vast 
congregation — ^Brother  Yiner  did  not 
know,  nor  did  any  body  else.  Eirene,  like 
all  persons  of  very  sensitive  organization, 
took  in  joy  as  well  as  suffering  through 
every  nerve.  Every  leaf  that  rippled, 
every  bird  that  sang,  every  flower  dis- 
tilling incense,  every  breeze,  sailing  by 
hAea  with  the  honey  of  the  pines, 
added  something  to  this  large  delight. 
So,  too,  did  the  anthem,  the  prayer, 
now  the  sermon.  True,  holy,  helpful 
words  were  these  of  Brother  Yiner,  Ml 
of  the  vitality  of  human  life,  piercing 
to  the  depth  of  human  experience,  and 
reaching  upward  to  the  height  of  all 
Christian  aspiration;  few  could  listen 
and  not  receive  from  them  somewhat  of 
the  help  that  they  needed.  Eirene  no 
longer  wondered  that  Tilda  found  the 
camp-meeting  such  a  sanctuary  of  joy 
— ^this  portion  of  camp-meeting,  cer- 
tainly, was  very  delightful.  Eirene  no 
longer  thought  of  the  young  evangelist, 
of  the  extempore  prayer-meeting,  or  of 
any  annoyance,  any  more  than  Brother 
Yiner  thought  of  hU  morning  vexation 
amid  the  spiritual  and  oratorical  exalta- 
tion in  which  he  now  stood,  with 
which  indigestible  breakfasts  intermed- 
dled not. 

The  morning  and  Viftemoon  service, 
even  the  evening  prayer-meetings,  were 
ended,  and  yet  the  eongregation  once 
more  gath^d  beneath  the  trees  to  lis- 
ten to  a  third  sermon,  before  going  to 
rest  Eirene  was  tired.  During  the 
day  she  had  experienced  so  many  new 
sensations — ^had  been  so  overcome  and 


pervaded  by  them,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  could  take  in  no  more.  Thus, 
when  the  brethren  and  sisters  went  out 
in  a  body  to  the  evening  service,  she, 
with  a  few  aged  mothers  in  Israel,  re- 
mained behind  in  sole  possession  of  the 
tent.  Placing  a  camp-stool  just  outside 
the  curtain,  she  sat  down  to  listen, 
where  she  was.  The  scene  upon  which 
she  now  looked  forth  was  even  more 
picturesque  and  impressive  than  that  of 
the  day.  The  many  lamps,  hung  to  the 
swaying  boughs  of  the  trees,  threw  long 
lines  of  flickering  light  and  shadow 
upon  the  great  congregation  seated  be- 
neath. The  wavering  lights  on  the 
pulpit,  the  dipping  branches  of  the 
elms  above  their  heads,  gave  a  weird 
look  to  the  faces  of  the  preachers,  while 
the  prayers  that  they  uttered,  and  the 
hymns  which  they  sung,  softened  by 
the  slight  distance,  floated  out  through 
the  evening  air  to  the  few  listeners  in 
the  tent  with  a  strange  and  sweet  so- 
lemnity. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  desire  to  hear  more 
distinctly  the  words  of  the  sermon,  or 
perhaps  it  was  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  night  trembling  down  to  her 
through  the  forest-trees,  which  after  a 
time  allured  Eirene  to  leave  the  little 
camp-stool  and  step  out  into  the  air. 
She  walked  a  few  paces  from  the  tent 
and  leaned  against  the  tree  where,  in 
the  morning,  she  had  been  attacked  and 
prayed  for  by  the  young  evangelist 
The  words  of  the  preacher  came  dis- 
tinctly to  her  ear,  and  with  them  blend- 
ed the  scattered  moans  and  amens  of 
the  congregation.  She  listened  a  few 
moments;  then,  looking  back  to  the 
green  inclosure  beside  the  tent,  she  felt 
the  old  impulse  to  wander  out,  as  she 
used  to  do  in  the  woods  at  home.  Since 
her  coming  this  was  the  first  moment 
that  she  had  been  alone  with  herself. 
True  darling  of  nature,  the  old  charm 
of  freedom,  the  old  spell  of  the  woods, 
was  on  her.  Still  the  preacher's  voice, 
and  the  amens  of  the  congregation, 
came  to  her  ear,  and  yet  she  heard  them 
not  The  very  leaves  of  the  trees  seem- 
ed to  turn  toward  her,  whispering  to 
her  to  come,  as  she  turned  and  walked 
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slowly  out  oyer  the  trodden  grass. 
Presently  she  came  to  high  banks  of 
ferns,  which  no  camp-fires  had  reached 
and  no  feet  had  crushed,  walling  her  in 
and  pervading  the  air  with  fragrance. 
She  paused  under  a  tree  with  low-bend- 
ing boughs,  and  listened.  She  heard 
the  birds  stirring  in  their  nests, — ^tho 
tiny  chirp  of  the  mother-birds  soothing 
their  broods;  but  otherwise  the  little 
choristers  of  love  were  stilL  She  lis- 
tened to  the  clear  cry  of  the  katy-dids 
in  the  branches  high  oyer  her  head,  and 
to  the  slender  horn  of  the  crickets 
piping  in  the  grass.  She  heard  the 
hum  of  insect-folk — ^the  murmuring  na- 
tiyes  of  the  summer  air  all  &4hrill  with 
life  and  loye,  stirring,  with  their  low, 
pervading  music,  the  wide  realms  of 
silence.  Storms  gone  by  had  given  the 
night-air  that  pure  rare  quality  which 
makes  the  August  of  Kew  England  the 
most  delicious  month  of  the  year.  Ei- 
rene  leaned  her  head  against  the  old 
tree,  and  looked  up  through  its  um- 
brage to  the  sky,  conscious  of  nothing 
but.utter'content.  She  only  knew  that 
she  was  happy,  and  did  not  question 
wherefore.  Too  young  to  analyze  emo- 
tion, too  innocent  to  dream  of  ill,  she 
took  in,  through  soul  and  sense,  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  God's  world,  and 
was  glad.  How  could  she  know — ^this 
girl-woman — that  she  had  come  there 
to  meet  her  fate.  How  could  she, 
whose  heart  had  never  known  another 
love  than  that  of  child  and  sister,  know 
that  even  now  her  feet  trembled  on  that 
perilous  border-land  of  passion,  from 
which,  once  touched,  there  is  no  retreat. 

A  quick  rustle  of  leaves,  a  stir  in  the 
air,  a  couseiousnesa  of  a  second  pres- 
ence, came  to  her  together.  She  start- 
ed ;  and  that  instant  a  squirrel  jumped 
through  a  mesh  of  leaves  near  her  feet, 
and  began  to  scamper  up  an  adjoiuing 
tree. 

**  Bun,  was  it  you  ? "  she  asked,  with 
a  low  laugh. 

"  Bun,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed ; "  and, 
again  leaning  her  head  against  the 
rough  bark  of  the  tree,  she  watched 
Bun  as  he  went  jumping  to  the  very 
top  of  his  green  ladder.    Yet  she  only 


did  so  for  a  moment,  when  a  sound — a 
sound  of  positive  steps— not  still  and 
stealthy,  but  light,  quick,  eager  steps, 
she  heard  approaching  very  near  to 
her.  From  what  direction — ^the  foliage 
was  so  dense — she  did  not  see,  nor  did 
she  wait  to  do  so.  For  the  first  time 
conscious  that  she  was  alone,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  tent,  she  was 
alarmed,  and  started  from  her  leafy 
thicket  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  had 
not  taken  two  when  a  long  shadow  fell 
across  the  grass  before  her,  and  she 
heard  her  name  spoken  in  slightly 
tremulous  yet  assuring  tones.  She  turn- 
ed, and  there,  just  dividing  the  walls  of 
fern,  almost  at  her  side,  stood  Paul 
Mallane. 

**  Don't  be  alarmed.  Don't  go  away, 
I  beg  of  yon,  Miss  Yale.  Pardon  me, 
if  I  intrude— and  I  know  that  I  do — 
yet  you  will  be  doing  me  the  greatest 
kindness  if  you  will  remain  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  I  will  escort  you  back  to 
the  tent" 

No  human  being  could  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  words,  uttered  in  such 
tones  of  anxiety  and  entreaty.  Eirene, 
frightened  by  his  sudden  and  unao- 
countable  appearance,  could  think  of 
nothing  bat  that  he  must  be  the  bearer 
of  some  unexpected  and  imperative 
message  to  herself,  exclaimed,  ^'  What 
has  happened,  Hr.  Mallane?  Have 
they  sent  for  me  from  Hilltop?  Oh, 
tell  me  what  it  is  I  How  kind  of  you 
to  come!"  Already  her  affectionate 
heart  and  excited  imagination  had  leap- 
ed to  the  conclusion  that  some  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  the  loved  izmiates  of 
the  dormer  cottage. 

'^Nothing  has  happened  at  Hilltop 
which  has  sent  me  after  you,  Miss  Yale," 
answered  Paul,  in  tones  which  he  tried 
to  make  calm  and  soothing.  "  Nothing 
has  happened,  and  yet  I  have  come 
here  on  purpose  do  see  you.  I  have 
been  here  all  day.  I  don't  care  a  fig 
for  the  camp-meeting — though  Yiner'a 
sermon,  this  afternoon,  was  really  a 
model  of  oratory.  I  came  here  on  pur- 
pose to  speak  with  you.  Don't  look 
frightened.  Don't  think  me  rude  if  I 
am  abrupt    I  have  waited  so  long,  I 
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have  wanted  so  much  to  speak  with 
you,  I  can't  st^p  now  for  preliniinaries 
or  conTentionallties.  It  is  now  nearly 
a  year  since  I  saw  you  first.  All  this 
time  I  have  been  trying  to  forget  you. 
The  result  has  been  that  I  have  thought 
of  you  twice  as  much  as  if  I  had  not 
tried  to  put  you  out  of  my  mind.  I 
knew  that  I  had  no  right  to  intrude 
upon  you,  and  yet  I  could  not  refrain 
from  sending  you  those  pictures,  as 
tokens  of  my  remembrance,  and  the 
magazines,  hoping  that  they  might 
brighten  your  life  a  very  little.  Did 
you  receive  them  ? " 

*'Yes,  and  thank  you  for  them  so 
much,"  said  Eirene.  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  pleasure  they  have  given  me." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  replied  Paul, 
with  an  expression  of  intense  gratifica- 
tion. ''  Tluit  was  all  I  sent  them  for, 
— not  as  advances  toward  acquaintance. 
Indeed,  I  came  home  yesterday  with  no 
definite  expectation  of  finding  myself 
any  better  acquainted  with  you  at  the 
dose  of  this  vacation  than  when  I  went 
back  last  autumn.  But  when  I  found 
that  you  were  gone,  I  felt  so  angry  at 
the  thought  of  the  unkindness  which 
you  had  endured,  I  resolved  that  I 
would  see  you,  and  tell  you  that  I,  at 
least,  have  lifted  my  voice  against  the 
imjust  persecution  which  followed  you 
daring  all  your  stay  in  my  father's 
house." 

At  these  words  a  look  of  p^in  and 
of  entreaty  came  into  Eirene's  eyes. 
Paul  saw  at  a  glance  that  whatever  her 
life  had  been  in  his  father's  house,  she 
ooald  not  talk  of  it. 

**  But  that  is  not  all  I  wished  to  say 
to  you,"  he  hastened  to  add.    **For 
months  I  have  wanted  to  tell  yon  what 
you  have  done  for  me,  and  what  you 
can  do  for  me,  if  you  only  will.    Very 
likel}^  if  I  had  found  you  still  in  our 
hoose,  I  might  have  refrained  from  tell- 
ing you.    But  when  I  saw  that  you 
were  gone,  I  felt  more  than  disappoint- 
ed—I felt  ill-tempered — for  I  knew  that 
you  had  been  really  driven  away  by  un< 
kindness.    Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
let  you  know  what  you  had  done  for 
me,  and  that  I  was  your  true  friend.    I 
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saw  you  when  you  started  for  camp< 
meeting  this  morning ;  till  then  I  had 
not  a  thought  of  going.  But  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  here  ^ould  be  a  good 
place  to  tell  you  what  has  been  so  long 
in  my  mind;  and  I  should  have  told 
you,  before  I  left  to-night,  though  it 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
pious  old  ladies  in  the  tent,  who  would 
have  gone  back  and  published  it  to  aU 
Busyville  to-morrow.  It  is  due  to  you 
to  laiow  what  you  have  done  for  me." 

"  What  I  have  done  for  you,"  slowly 
said  Eirene,  in  astonishment.  "Why, 
Mr.  Mallane,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
do  any  thing  for  any  one  in  all  my  life, 
except  for  those  at  home,  and  very  little 
for  them.    What  could  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  wiU  tell  you  what  you  have  done," 
said  Paul,  reverently.  "  You  have  made 
all  women  more  sacred  in  my  eyes.  It 
is  not  your  fault  if  you  have  not  made 
me  a  better  man.  I  think  of  you  all 
the  time ;  more  than  of  all  other  human 
beings  put  together.  When  I  have  re- 
membered you,  studying  alone  in  your 
cold  little  room,  I  have  been  ashamed 
of  my  own  indolence  beside  my  warm 
fire.  When  I  have  thought  of  you,  so 
young  and  tender,  working  hard  with 
your  hands  for  others,  I  have  been 
ashamed  of  my  own  selfishness.  When 
I  have  thought  of  your  innocence,  I 
have  been  ashamed  of  my  own  wicked 
thoughts  and  evil  ways.  For,  if  any 
one  has  told  you  that  I  am  not  a  very 
good  fellow,  they  have  told  you  the 
truth.  I  am  not.  But  if  any  one  can 
improve  me,  you  can." 

"You  make  me  feel  very  much 
ashamed,"  said  Eirene.  "I  never  feel 
certain  that  any  thing  I  do  is  the  very 
best  thing  to  be  done.  I  am  always 
afraid  that  I  might  do  better.  I  can't 
tell  you,  Mr.  Mallane,  how  very  uncer- 
tain I  feel.  But  it  will  make  me  very 
happy  to  think  that  I  may  be  of  service 
to  you,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  how  I 
can  do  it." 

"  Why— if  you  will  only  take  a  little 
interest  in  me,"  said  Paul;  "if  you 
will  care  a  little  whether  I  am  good  or 
not,  or  happy  or  not.  In  short,  if  you 
won't  be  perfectly  indiflferent  to  me; 
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that  will  help  me.  I  can  tell  you  it 
will  be  a  great  incentiye  to  try  to  do 
right,  if  I  know  that  you  care." 

'^  But  I  do  care,  Mr.  Mallane.  I  ha^e 
cared  ever  since — " 

"  Ever  since  when  ?  ** 

"  Ever  since  Tilda  said — " 

"  What  did  Tilda  say  ? " 

^*She  said,  Mr.  Mallane,  that  yoa 
were  not  quite  good." 

"I  am  not  quite  good,"  said  Paul, 
penitently.  "But,  then,  you  cared  1" 
he  added,  with  a  quiver  of  delight  in 
his  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  cared  very  much.  Some  way, 
it  hurt  me  just  to  hear  it.  I  thought, 
for  the  sake  of  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  for  your  father's  and  mother's, 
who  are  so  proud  of  you,  that  you 
ought  to  be  very  noble,  Mr.  Mallane." 

"  Tou  did  I  I  ought  to  be  noble  for 
their  sakes?  Yes.  I  ought  to  be,  I 
suppose.  But  you  haven't  the  faintest 
idea  what  a  fight  it  is — ^the  world  tug- 
ging at  you  outside,  inside  the  devil. 
Why,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  on  earth 
for  a  man  to  do,  to  be  noble.  If  you 
were  only  in  the  world,  you  would 
know  it.  But  you  can't  know  it.  You 
see  it  as  you  find  it  in  good  books,  and 
in  your  own  heart.  But  if  you  care, 
ru  try.  ril  try  to  be  just  what  you 
would  like  me  to  be." 

Helena  Maynard  and  Bella  Prescott, 
could  they  have  heard  the  tones  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered,  would 
have  found  nothing  of  their  haughty 
Adonis  in  this  humble  youth.  But 
Paul  Mallane  was  by  no  means  the  first 
worldly  man  who  has  stood  contrite 
before  the  innocence  of  a  girl. 

"  You  have  promised  to  care,  to  take 
some  interest  in  me,"  he  went  on. 
"  Now,  if  you  will  promise  to  think  of 
me — under  all  circumstances  to  think 
of  me  as — as  your  Mend,  it  is  all  that 
I  can  ask." 

It  was  not  in  eighteen  girlish  years, 
not  in  a  girl  with  such  a  guileless  and 
loving  heart,  to  look  up  to  the  face 
which  gazed  down  upon  hers,  quivering 
and  luminous  with  feeling.  Ml  of  en- 
treaty, at  once  manly  and  tender,  and, 
seeing  it,  to  say  that  she  did  not  want 


such  a  friend.  No.  Her  heart  thrilled 
with  a  new  delight  as.  it  asked,  how 
could  one  so  strong  and  radiant  for  a 
moment  need  her  sympathy,  or  pause, 
in  his  bright  life,  to  proffer  his  friend- 
ship ?  Thus,  witii  her  large  soft  gaze 
unconsciously  lifted  to  his,  she  said, 
"  I  am  sure  it  will  make  me  happy  to 
think  of  you  always  as  my  friend ;  and 
it  will  make  my.  life  seem  wider  and 
brighter  if  I  can  only  believe  that  I 
help  another." 

"  Help  another  I  You  con  make  me 
what  you  please,"  was  Paul's  passionate 
ejaculation. 

Ab  he  spoke,  the  first  lines  of  Chailes 
Wesley's  inspired  hymn, 

**  LoFe  divine,  all  love  ezoeUing, 
Joj  of  beayen  to  earth  come  down,*^ 

came  rolling  through  the  air  on  the  joy- 
ful voices  of  the  congregation.  Never 
could  it  have  sounded  more  expressive 
and  sacred  than  in  the  soft  air  of  that 
August  night ;  never  more  triumphant, 
as  in  great  waves  of  melody  it  rolled 
up  through  the  forest-trees.  Paul  was 
irreverent,  more  through  cultivation 
and  habit  than  from  nature.  This  mo- 
ment the  anthem  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  place  and  with  his  feel- 
ings. Now  the  mother  moon,  who  be- 
fore had  been  peering  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  sailed  forth  into 
the  open  space  of  sky,  and  looked  di- 
rectly down  into  these  children's  faces, 
as  if  to  see  them  and  listen  to  what 
they  were  saying.  They  stood  silent^ 
listening.  The  hymn  ceased.  Words 
of  worship — a  strange  commingling  of 
religion,  devotion,  and  love— began  to 
surge  into  Paul's  very  throat  for  utteN 
ance,  when  the  crackling  of  boughs, 
crushed  by  rapid  footsteps,  called  him 
suddenly  back  to  earth  and  to  his  senses. 
There,  rushing  through  the  branches 
broken  off  for  the  morning  fires,  Paul, 
to  his  dismay  and  anger,  beheld  Tilda 
Stade  coming  directly  toward  them. 
The  hymn,  which  had  just  filled  the  air 
with  such  joyful  peace,  had  closed  the 
evening  service.  The  moment  it  yns 
ended  Tilda  hastened  to  the  tent — but 
to  find  Eirene  gone  fh>m  the  camp-seat, 
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where  she  had  left  her.  She  questioned 
one  of  the  mothers  of  Israel,  and  the 
old  lady's  reply  was  by  no  means  satis- 
fiictory :  "  She  went  off  more'n  an  hour 
ago,  and  I  hain't  seen  nothin'  of  her 
sence."  Tilda,  who  considered  Eirene 
poedc,  or,  as  she  called  it,  *^  childish," 
to  the  yerge  of  irresponsibility,  thonght 
DOW  that  she  had  gone  oat  sky-gazing, 
bat  was  prepared  for  nothing  worse. 
Imagine,  then,  the  shock  which  this 
worthy  young  woman  received,  when 
rushing  into  the  gpreen  inclosure  back 
of  the  tent.  In  the  moonlight,  bright 
as  a  second  day,  she  beheld,  with  terri- 
ble distinctness,  this  child  of  her  care 
standing  under  a  wide-spreading  tree, 
and  by  her  side  an  '^  awful  man."  Im- 
agine her  increased  horror  when,  draw- 
ing near  enough  to  discern  his  features, 
she  discoyered  that  this  man  was  no 
other  than  that  young  wolf  of  the 
world,  against  whom  she  had  warned 
her  lamb  so  long. 

"Eireni^  Yale  I "  she' exclaimed  in  her 
astonishment  and  anger.  *^  Eirene  Yale, 
was  it  for  this  you  didn't  feel  able  to  go 
to  meetin'?  So  you  stayed  back  to 
meet  a  man — and  this  man  1  Hayen't 
I  warned  you  ?  "  [Losing  all  self-con- 
tiol.]  "  Paul  Mallane,  you'd  better  be 
in  better  business  I " 

"Miss  Stade,"  interrupted  that  youth, 
m  lofty  tone,  "  you  don't  know  what 
yoa  are  talking  about  But  I  request 
jou  to  speak  more  respectfully  to  this 
lady.  She  stay  to  meet  me  I  to  meet 
any  one  I  You  know  better.  I  in- 
traded  myself  upon  her,  because  there 
was  something  which  I  thought  neces- 


sary to  say/to  her.  I  haye  heard  of  you 
as  being  yery  zealous  in  your  efforts  to 
do  good.  Let  me  tell  you  that  nothing 
could  do  me  more  good  than  the  priyi- 
lege  of  speaking  with  this  young  lady. 
If  you  are  such  a  missionary,  take  care 
how  you  interfere  with  the  only  chance 
I  haye  on  earth  of  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian. Miss  Yale,  may  I  accompany  you 
to  the  tent  ? " 

Tilda,  who  had  started  to  seize  Eirene 
by  the  arm,  and  lead  her  back  as  a  cul- 
prit, was  confounded  by  the  oyerpower^ 
ing  manner  of  this  young  man,  and  all 
the  more  that  the  thought  crowded  in- 
to her  mind  that  she  remembered  him 
when  he  wore  fix>cks  and  aprons.  The 
tone  of  deference  with  which  he  ad- 
dressed Eirene  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  most  exacting  lady  in  the  land 
could  not  haye  demanded  more,  as  he 
walked  by  her  side,  while  the  discom- 
fited Tilda  followed  behind.  When,  at 
the  door  of  the  tent,  he  bade  her  good- 
night, with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  had 
not  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  ashamed 
of  himself,  or  ashamed  of  his  company, 
although  he  made  his  adieu  before  the 
amazed  eyes  of  the  gossips  of  Busy- 
yille.  One  of  them  declared,  in  the 
shop,  next  day,  "Where  he  dropped 
from,  at  that  time  of  night,  the  Lord 
only  knows ;  but  there  he  was,  in  the 
tent-door,  bowing  good-night  to  that 
Yale  girl,  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen." 

''  So  all  I  brought  her  to  camp-meet- 
in'  for  was  to  meet  that  man,"  groaned 
Tilda,  as  she  tumbled  about  on  a  cotton 
comforter  which  she  had  spread  oyer 
the  straw  on  the  groiHid. 
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WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING  IN  MEXICO. 


The  reading  public  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  a  repetition  of  ills  occur- 
ring in  our  neighboring  Bepublic,  that 
a  species  of  chronic  sentiment  seems  to 
have  assumed  the  ''infermidad  Mexi- 
cano  "  to  be  incurable.  There  are  those, 
however,  whose  opportunities  for  form- 
ing opinions,  by  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, entitle  their  views  to  consideration, 
and  who  cite  divers  important  evidences 
going  to  show  that,  amid  all  her  calami- 
ties and  complications,  Mexico  has  made 
some  grand  strides  in  the  route  towards 
regeneration  and  constitutional  liberty. 
It  is  not  understood  as  it  should  be,  by 
the  people  of  this  more  favored  land, 
that,  when  Mexico  arrived  at  an  inde- 
pendent national  existence,  in  18dl, 
owing  more  to  the  imbecility  of  Spain 
than  to  her  own  power,  the  people  were 
still  sunk  in  a  degree  of  slavish  igno- 
rance and  superstition  as  lamentable  as 
any  that  prevailed  in  Christendom  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Inquisition; 
and  the  new  Government,  resulting 
from  the  separation  from  the  mother- 
country,  was  as  completely  under  the 
control  of  an  inquisitorial,  ecclesiastic- 
al despotism,  as  had  been  the  vice-regal 
institutions  under  Spain.  The  religious 
despotism  remained  the  same,  and  long 
continued  well-nigh  the  same.  A  gen- 
eration was  required  to  teach  a  respect- 
able minority  that  a  free  Republic  and 
spiritual  despotism,  controlled  by  a  cor- 
rupt and  fanatic  priesthood,  were  wholly 
incompatible,  and  that  the  one  or  the 
other  must  perish.  Long  and  bloody 
were  the  years  from  1821  to  1857,  through 
which  this  idea  pushed  its  way  through 
the  Mexican  mind.  At  every  station 
along  the  route  it  was  confronted,  am- 
bushed, flanked,  and  undermined,  by 
that  terrible  power  which  had  so  long 
and  cruelly  reigned  supreme  over  the 
minds  and  actions  of  the  people.  When- 
ever, under  the  inspirations  of  some  such 
patriot  as  Pedraza  or  Gomez  Forios,  the 


friends  of  virtuous  liberty  gained  power, 
the  money,  unscrupulous  intrigues,  and 
heartless  crimes  of  this  ecclesiastical  hie- 
rarchy were  promptly  brought  into  requi- 
sition to  crush  the  patriots  and  destroy 
the  growing  power  of  liberty.  To  this 
unrighteous  source  is  that  unfortunate 
land  indebted  for  the  many  and  destruc- 
tive revolutions  which  have  so  long 
preyed  upon  its  vitals,  till  other  peoples, 
unenlightened  as  to  tiie  ever-pervading 
issue,  come  to  regard  the  whole  with 
indiscriminate  aversion.  It  is  time  that 
we,  as  a  nation  of  free  citizens,  should 
better  understand  the  actual  condition 
of  things  in  our  sister  Republic,  in  whose 
happiness  and  prosperity  we  have,  and 
must  ever  have,  so  great  an  interest. 
The  real,  all-pervading  issue  in  Mexico, 
divested  of  those  dde-issues  spasmodi- 
cally arising  in  a  country  so  little  en- 
lightened, is  a  contest  for  constitutional, 
representative  government,  guarantee- 
ing civil  and  religious  liberty  on  tiie 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  atrocious  political 
and  ecclesiastical  despotism  inherited 
from  Spain — a  priestly  despotism  which, 
with  resources,  wealth,  and  power  never 
surpassed  in  any  country,  for  over  three 
hundred  years,  used  it  for  the  enslave- 
ment, debasement,  and  oppression  of 
the  multitude.  In  such  a  contest,  no 
man  who  inhales  the  air  of  this  coun- 
try can  hesitate  as  to  which  party  to  the 
array  is  entitled  to  his  sympathy. 

The  Republican  party,  bom  in  the 
folds  of  the  great  mailed  corruption,  as 
other  great  parties  have  come  into  be- 
ing in  other  lands,  was  nurtured  through 
a  long  and  feeble  infancy,  and  for  years 
durst  not  raise  its  voice  above  an  im- 
ploring whisper ;  but,  in  the  year  1857, 
it  had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
form  the  present  and  only  free  consti- 
tution Mexico  has  ever  had.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  put  in  operation  till  1859 ; 
and,  from  1862  to  1867,  European  bayo- 
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nets  held  the  country,  thus  inteiruptiiig 
the  progress  of  reform  so  happily  begnn 
by  the  Republicans.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that,  np  to  this  time,  the  Repub- 
lican constitutional  party  have  had  but 
limited  opportunity  to  inaugurate  and 
giye  effect  to  the  many  and  vital  re- 
fotms  so  necessary  to  divorce  the  State 
and  the  people  entirely  and  forever  from 
the  ancient  political  and  clerical  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  have  groaned 
for  twelve  generations.  Yet,  let  us  see 
what  has  been  done. 

1.  They  have  firmly  established  a  tree 
constitntion,  embodying  those  essential 
gnarautees  of  liberty  which  we  Anglo- 
Saxons  regard  as  fundamental,  includ- 
ing an  entire  divorce  of  Church  and 
State. 

S.  They  have  secularized  the  vast  and 
ill-gotten  estates  of  the  Church,  from 
the  revenues  of  which  it  was  always 
able  to  i>ay  a  mercenary  soldiery  in  the 
interest  of  despotism,  and  by  which 
-they  virtually  controlled  the  country 
and  kept  it  deluged  in  blood. 

8.  They  have  placed  on  an  enduring 
basis  the  rights  of  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  speedy  public  trials,  and,  above 
all,  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious 
woiship;  and  are  establishing  univer- 
sal suffrage,  trial  by  jury,  and  subordi- 
nating the  military  to  the  civil  power. 

4.  They  have  in  operation,  and  are 
steadily  extending,  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  which  could  never  have  been 
done  while  the  priestly  tyranny  con- 
tinued. 

5.  And  already  the  fruits  of  these 
beneficent  victories  are  visible  in  the 
press  of  the  country,  and  an  expanding 
literature— in  the  growth  of  education 
among  the  youth;  while  among  the 
adults,  through  the  press  and  otherwise, 
there  is  plainly  visible  an  increased  and 
increasing  intelligence.  And,  in  anoth- 
er and  grander  aspect,  the  change  is  so 
remarkable,  that  a  volume  might  well 


be  devoted  to  its  discussion.  This  is 
the  great  religious  awakening,  stand- 
ing, perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  this 
century.  From  small  beginnings,  in 
1846-'47,  the  sacred  Scriptures  have 
been  slowly  finding  their  way  to  Mexi- 
can firesides,  till,  within  the  last  five 
years,  their  circulation  has  been  open 
and  remarkably  rapid.  Already  great 
numbers  of  the  people  have  wholly 
abandoned  the  old  religion  in  which 
they  were  bom,  and  organized  them- 
selves into  an  independent  Evangelical 
Church,  in  harmony  with  the  leading 
churches  of  the  United  States,  and  tak- 
ing the  Bible  only  as  their  rule  of  faith. 
They  have  ministers  as  spiritual  shep- 
herds, of  their  own  race  and  language, 
who  are  esteemed  bright  and  shining 
lights,  and  justiy  so.  Their  influence 
is  rapidly  extending  by  means  of  the 
pulpit,  religious  societies,  and  the  press. 

Such,  in  few  words,  is  a  review  of 
the  past  and  present  of  that  country,  so 
remarkable  for  its  natural  wealth  and 
advantages,  yet  so  cursed  by  the  wick- 
edness of  men. 

Pronunciamentos,  commotions,  out- 
rages, are  not  yet  extinct  there;  but 
reflecting  minds  will  see  that  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  checkered 
career,  Mexico  has  arrived  at  a  position 
from  which  progress  is  not  only  prob- 
able, but  hopeAiL  FinaUy  to  ^umph 
over  the  old-time  despotism,  and  the 
restiess,  lawless  chiefs  generated  by  her 
long  succession  of  internecine  strifes, 
and  place  herself  in  the  attitude  of  a 
peaceful,  free,  and  progressive  nation, 
requires  yet  other  years  of  struggle  by 
her  best  sons.  She  may  yet  fall  by  the 
wayside  under  the  burden  of  her  afflic- 
tions, and  appeal  to  her  more  powerful 
sister  to  save  her — ^many  wise  men  so 
believe ;  but,  for  a  country  in  which  a 
purified  religion  and  a  practical  civili- 
zation are  so  steadily  advancing,  there 
is  certainly  hope. 
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FAIRY   ISLAND. 


Right  through  the  far  eMtem  gate- 
way rises  the  son  at  dawn;  first  the 
light-house  gleams  white  in  the  dis- 
tance, then  the  dim  water  is  gilded,  and 
gradually  the  green  hues  of  the  woods 
on  either  side  are  lighted  up,  until  all 
the  eastern  passage  stands  out  distinct- 
ly in  the  clear  air,  and  Fairy  Island  it- 
self basks  in  the  fhll  glory  of  the  noon- 
day sun.  All  the  morning  the  western 
passage  lies  hazy  and  dark,  and  the  yes- 
sels  coming  up  from  the  west  look  dusky 
and  spectral,  until  Fairy  Island  is  reach- 
ed, when  suddenly  the  sunshine  strikes 
them,  the  white  sails  gleam,  the  grace- 
ful, raking  masts  stand  out  dearly  amid 
a  network  of  ropes,  and  the  glorified 
vessel  sails  gayly  on  towards  the  east, 
passing  the  green  woods,  tiie  white  light- 
house, and  disappearing  finally  through 
the  distant  gateway  into  Lake  Huron. 

In  the  afternoon  the  tide  of  giory 
turns,  when  the  son  goes  down  to  the 
west,  gilding  the  little  church  of  St 
Ignatius,  and  touching  the  sunset  pas- 
sage with  splendor ;  the  narrow,  rocky 
walls  on  either  side  of  it  stand  out 
clearly  in  the  purple  air,  and  between 
them  sinks  the  red  orb  into  the  glitter- 
ing water,  leaving  a  pathway  of  crim- 
son and  gold  behind  him.  To  any  one 
living  on  Fairy  Island,  it  seems  as 
though  the  god  of  day  had  no  other 
occupation  than  to  make  his  shining 
transit  across  the  Straits  of  Mackinac ; 
and  the  simple  Indiana  showed  only  a 
natural  reverence,  when  they  gave  to 
the  bcautiM  island  the  name  of  Michili- 
Mackinac,  or  the  ^  Home  of  the  Giant 
Fairies." 

Life  is  long  on  Fairy  Island,  and  life 
is  ttee  and  careless;  a  fdU  century  of 
years  is  given  to  every  mortal,  and  some- 
times one  sees  mummy-like  dd  Indiana, 
who,  firom  their  appearance,  might  well 
have  witnessed  the  creation  of  the  worid. 
Strangers  who  come  here  gradually  lose 
their  identity,  and  become  like  a  thiong 


of  gay  children  roaming  through  the 
woods,  sailing  over  the  deep  waters,  or 
basking  in  the  sunshine  on  some  bald- 
faced  rock,  breathing  the  golden  air  in 
long  breaths  of  delight  Everywhere  in 
the  forest  we  hear  the  gay  laugh,  or,  if 
not  a  laugh,  then  a  song,  borne  upwards 
by  bands  of  meny  pilgrims  thrown  to- 
gether here  by  chance  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  soon  to  part,  perhaps 
never  to  meet  again  this  side  of  heaven. 
Some  daring  spirits  are  standing  on  the 
dizasy  height  of  '*  Arch  Rock,"  looking 
down  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into 
the  water  below;  the  giant  fidries  threw 
this  narrow  bridge,  sixty  feet  in  mid- 
air, from  cliff  to  clifi^  and  on  moonlight 
nights  they  used  to  chase  each  other 
back  and  forth  with  peals  of  merry 
laughter,  and  then,  adjourning  to  the 
*'  Sugar-Loaf,'^  and  swinging  themselves 
up  its  steep  gray  ddes,  they  would  crowd 
together  on  the  summit,  and  send  a  wild 
fairy  chorus  echoing  over  the  island, 
until  the  devil  trembled  in  his  gloomy 
''Kitchen"  on  the  western  shore,  and 
all  the  mysterious  bones  in  "SkuU 
Cave  "  rattled  together. 

The  younger  pilgrims  usually  wan- 
der off  to  '*  Lover's  Leap,"  and  many  a 
pale-£iee  has  here  asked  his  ladye-love 
if  she  too  would  throw  hersdf  from 
the  predpice  for  his  sake,  as  did  the 
lovely  "  Meshenemockenungoqua "  for 
the  valiant  "  Qmagogaaxenog  I "  Com- 
ing home,  they  ])ass  through  grass- 
grown  '^  Cupid's  Pathway  "  into  shady 
"  Lover's  Lane,"  which,  gradually  wid- 
ening into  "Proposal  Glade,"  leads 
them,  alas  I  down  rough,  stony  "Mat- 
rimony Hill,"  into  the  prosaic  village 
and  eveiy-day  Ufe  agauu  The  dderiy 
pilgrims  usually  dimb  the  steep  sides 
of  "  Robinson^s  Folly,"  and,  with  a  tri- 
umphant sense  of  duty  fulfilled,  sit 
breathlessly  down,  to  wonder  at  their 
own  temerity  as  they  see  the  distant 
hotd  beneath  them.    The  ladies  pladd- 
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ly  discuss  the  mytli  of  Robinson  and 
his  Folly-Hoose,  decide  just  where  it 
stood,  and  that  he  was  in  it  at  the  time, 
<t  drinking,  probably,  my  dear ;  for  those 
old-fashioned  officers,  yon  know,  were 
mnch  addicted  to  the  bottle."  The 
gentlemen  wander  aimlessly  about,  nntil 
they  discoyer  that  the  soft  arbor-vit» 
can  be  worked  into  excellent  canes; 
with  joy  they  produce  their  pocket- 
kniyes,  and  spend  hours  in  shaping  the 
white  wood  into  curious  forms,  which 
they  display  in  the  eyening  with  an  ex- 
ultation curious  to  witness  in  any  other 
place  than  Fairy  Island. 

Oyer  the  waters,  in  all  directions,  are 
seen  the  famous  Mackinac  boats,  gliding 
gracefully  enough  with  a  fair  wind,  but 
only  displaying  their  peculiar  qualities 
when,  with  a  gale  behind  them,  and 
their  great  white  sails  tilting  far  to  one 
side,  they  skim  the  white  caps.  In  gay 
flotillas  we  yisit  Bound  Island,  where 
Uyed  and  died  the  famous  Indian  spir- 
itoalist,  Wachusco.  His  old  lodge  is 
stiU  to  be  seen,  where  the  strange  lights 
appeared,  and  where  the  whistling  wind 
swept  oyer  the  circle  of  sUent  Indians, 
sitting  with  bowed  heads  to  receiye  the 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit.  TVe  cir- 
cle Fairy  Island,  and  leaye  our  offer- 
ings of  yine-wreaths  at  Magic  Spring, 
where,  in  primitiye  days,  the  dusky 
maidens  offered  up  their  choicest  oma- 
ments  for  the  safety  of  their  brayes; 
we  pass  the  British  Landing,  where  the 
En^ish  soldiers  marched  up  to  surprise 
our  little  garrison  at  Fort  Holmes ;  we 
sail  in  sight  of  the  distant  St.  Martin's 
Islands,  and  the  mysterious  region  call- 
ed the  ^  Chenaux,"  or  '*  Snows,''  as  the 
island  dialect  has  it;  but,  in  all  our 
numerous  pilgrimages  to  Fairy  Island, 
we  neyer  succeeded  in  finding  a  person 
who  had  yisited  that  hazy  country,  or 
who  could  tell  us  where  or  what  were 
the  '^  Chenaux."  Whether  channels  or 
mountains,  land  or  water,  no  one  knew ; 
but,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  they 
would  yaguely  point  to  the  northward, 
and  say,  "  Oh,  it's  just  the  SnowSj  that's 
aUI" 

Many  a  time,  also,  haye  we  set  out 
for  the  distant  gates  of  the  sunrise  and 


the  sunset.  We  haye  manned  our  boats 
with  enterprising  souls,  proyisioned  them 
with  ample  stores  of  meat  and  wine,  and 
boldly  steered  towards  the  enchanted  re- 
gions ;  but  we  could  neyer  reach  them, 
though  we  sailed  all  day ;  they  fed  be- 
fore us  hour  by  hour,  until,  impatient 
and  discouraged,  we  turned  our  prows 
homeward ;  but  as  soon  as  we  reached 
Fairy  Island  again,  there  they  were  in 
the  distance,  one  mysteriously  dim,  the 
other  yiyidly  clear,  as  the  sun  trayelled 
oyer  the  Straits  down  to  his  watery  bed 
in  the  west. 

One  bright  summer-day  we  sailed  to 
Point  St.  Ignace,  where  the  little  church, 
with  its  spire  cross,  keeps  watch  oyer 
the  Indian  yiUage.  Few  points  of  this 
new  continent  of  ours  possess  any  his- 
toric interest,  and  but  few  of  our  busy 
people  are  aware  that,  around  Point  St. 
Ignatius,  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
cluster- ancient  traditions  and  legends 
worthy  to  be  crystallized  into  enduring 
fame  by  the  poet^s  pen  and  the  painter's 
brush.  When  the  stem  Puritans  were 
enforcing  their  cold  doctrines  on  the 
barren  shores  of  New  England,  and  pro- 
tecting themselyes  carefully  in  little  yil- 
lages  on  the  edge  of  the  great  wilder- 
ness, neyer  dreaming  of  penetrating  its 
depths,  the  French  missionaries  were 
following  the  course  of  the  western 
riyers,  and  planting  the  cross  of  Christ 
a  thousand  miles  towards  the  setting 
sun.  In  the  year  1670,  the  celebrated 
P^re  Marquette,  adyancing  westward 
through  the  wilderness,  carrying  the 
good  tidings  of  salyation  to  the  red 
men,  entered  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
through  the  western  gateway,  and 
beached  his  canoe  at  the  old  Indian 
town,  on  what  was  then  called  Iroquois 
Point.  Here  he  planted  the  cross,  and 
rested  some  days  among  the  friendly 
Indians,  who  listened  with  curiosity  to 
the  tidings  that  a  Sayiour  was  bom  for 
them  afar  off  towards  the  rising  sun — 
a  Sayiour  who  gaye  up  His  life  on  the 
cross  that  they  might  be  sayed,  to  meet 
Him  in  the  land  of  good  spirits  beyond 
the  clouds.  The  woods  on  both  sides 
of  the  Straits,  and  the  islands  lying  be- 
tween the  gates,  were  at  this  time  dot- 
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ted  with  Indian  Tillages,  for  game  was 
abundant,  and  the  deep  water  around 
Fairy  Island  was  called  the  *^  home  of 
the  fishes."  Day  after  day  the  canoes 
assembled  at  Iroquois  Point,  and  the 
young  missionary  saw  his  congregation 
grow,  as,  stranding  by  the  rude  cross, 
he  preached  to  them  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy.  Encouraged  by  his  sue* 
cess,  P^re  Marquette  erected  here  a  log 
chapel,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  Ig^na- 
tius  Loyola;  and  soon  the  sound  of  a 
little  bell  echoed  through  the  forest, 
calling  the  new-made  converts  to  their 
devotions.  Earnestly  devoted  to  his 
work,  speaking  no  less  than  nine  dif- 
ferent Indian  tongues,  fiery  in  his  elo- 
quence and  warm*hearted  in  his  love, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  Marquette  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  red  men  who 
thronged  his  chapel,  learned  his  pray- 
ers, and,  kneeling  on  the  beach,  received 
the  sacred  symbol  of  salvation  upon 
their  dark  foreheads  in  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Straits?  The 
next  year,  Marquette  and  his  compan- 
ions erected  a  college  within  the  inclo- 
sure,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
west  of  New  England.  Here  he  gath- 
ered the  children  together,  and  instruct- 
ed them  in  the  truths  of  religion,  hop- 
ing thus  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  fierce 
warriors,  who,  adorned  with  reeking 
scalps,  assembled  to  hear  the  words  of 
peace.  In  1672,  while  Marquette  was 
thus  engrossed  with  his  dusky  converts, 
he  was  called  upon  to  join  an  expedi- 
tion through  the  fiur  West,  in  company 
with  Joliet,  another  member  of  that 
self-sacrificing  band  of  Jesuit  mission- 
aries whose  adventures  outshine  the 
wildest  pages  of  romance.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  explore  the  course  of  the 
MisBuiappi  river,  then  supposed  to  flow 
into  the  Gidf  of  California ;  and,  with 
that  implicit  obedience  which  rules  the 
Order,  Marquette  prepared  to  leave  his 
little  resting-place  and  move  onward 
through  the  pathless  forest.  On  a  bright 
May  morning,  the  boats  containing  the 
missionaries  were  started  down  the 
Straits  towards  the  western  gateway, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  flotilla  of 
canoes  filled  with  sorrowing  Indians. 


It  is  recorded  that  P^re  Marquette  sat 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  lookiBg 
back  earnestly  at  the  little  chapel  of 
St.  Ignatius,  which  he  was  never  more 
to  see.  At  the  western  gateway,  Mar- 
quette rose  in  his  canoe,  and,  extending 
his  arms  over  the  water,  gave  a  parting 
benediction  to  the  silent  Indians,  who 
sat  motionless  until  the  last  boat  had 
disappeared  into  Lake  Michigan,  and 
then  returned  sorrowing  to  their  island 
homes. 

In  1675,  Marquette,  worn  out  with 
his  labors  in  exploring  the  Mississippi, 
returned  eastward  as  far  as  the  Mission 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Green  Bay, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  brethren 
with  joy,  as  one  who  comes  from  an  un- 
known land.  Feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  the  dying  man's  thoughts  turned 
to  his  little  chapel  in  the  Straits,  and 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  rest  under  its 
walls,  where  the  shadow  of  the  cross  he 
had  raised  might  fall  upon  him.  Lov- 
ing hands  carried  him  to  the  canoe,  and 
all  speed  was  made  towards  the  Straits ; 
but  death  overtook  them,  and  the  pa- 
tient eyes  closed  without  again  behold- 
ing the  beloved  cross  of  St.  Ignatius. 
They  buried  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  still  bears  his  name ;  but, 
when  the  Indians  of  the  Straits  heard 
of  his  last  wishes,  they  assembled  a  vast 
fleet  9f  canoes,  and  paddled  swiftly 
down  the  lake  after  the  body  of  their 
good  father.  On  reaching  the  river, 
they  inclosed  the  simple  cofiln  in  robes 
of  choice  fhrs  and  beadwork,  and  then, 
in  solemn  processioI^  they  turned  back 
towards  the  Straits,  joined  ever  and 
anon  by  delegations  from  other  tribes, 
all  pressing  to  do  honor  to  the  holy 
man.  As  the  flotilla  entered  the  sun- 
set gate,  it  was  met  by  all  the  island 
Indians ;  and  as  they  neared  Point  Ig- 
natius, the  missionaries  in  charge  came 
down  to  the  beach,  clad  in  their  vest- 
ments, and  singing  the  funeral  chant, 
while  the  cofiin  was  silently  borne 
ashore  on  the  very  spot  which  the  good 
father's  foot  had  first  pressed  five  years 
before. 

During  the  wars  that  followed — ^be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French,  the 
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Colonists  and  the  Indians,  the  Reyolu- 
tion,  the  long  Indian  contests,  and  the 
War  of  1812— the  locality  of  the  graye 
was  lost ;  but  somewhere  on  Point  St. 
Ignace  peacefully  he  lies  at  rest,  and  at 
the  last  day  he  will  rise  in  state,  sur- 
rounded by  the  host  of  dusky  warriors 
who  sleep  around  him,  saved  by  his 
zeal  and  devotion,  the  noble  F^re  Mar- 
quette. 

This  romantic  history  was  related  to 
us  by  the  white-haired  priest,  who  wel- 
comed us  politely  at  Point  St.  Ignace, 
SDd  invited  us  into  his  log  cabin,  where, 
arranged  on  pine  shelves,  our  wonder- 
ing eyes  beheld  the  choicest  works  of 
the  master-minds  of  the  world,  clad  in 
Russia  leather,  and  sparkling  with  gilt. 
In  this  little  village  of  Indians  and 
Canadian  half-breeds  dwelt  this  courtly 
old  gentleman,  with  the  face  of  a  noble- 
man and  the  manners  of  an  aristocrat ; 
evidently  he  belonged  to  the  anden  ri- 
gme^  and  to  our  eyes  he  seemed  only 
fitted  for  some  stately  old  salon  in  old- 
fashioned  Paris.    Charmed  and  aston- 
ished at  his  conversation,  we  lingered 
as  long  as  possible  in  his  cabin,  and  the 
little  vesper-bell  found  us  still  listening 
to  his  graceful  sentences.    Entering  the 
chapel,  we  stood  awhile  watching  the 
small  congregation  at  their  devotions, 
and  then  hastened  to  the  beach  and  set 
sail  for  Fairy  Island,  fuU  of  curiosity  at 
this  rara  aeis  of  the  wilderness.     As 
nuzch  of  his  history  as  we  afterwards 
learned  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
About  twenty  years  before.  Father  Pier- 
let  arrived  at  Mackinac,  bringing  with 
him  stores  of  superb  books  and  pictures, 
costly  clothing,  jewels,  and  a  mysteri- 
ous box  which  was  never  opened.    He 
had  been  sent  £rom  Paris  as  missionary 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Straits,  and,  in- 
stead of  taking  up  his  abode  at  the  mis- 
sion-house on  Fairy  Island,  he  chose  for 
his  habitation  the  ancient  dte  of  P^re 
Marquette's  log  chapel  at  Point  St.  Ig- 
nace, only  coming  over  to  Mackinac  at 
stated  seasons  to  hold  service,  and  has- 
tening back  to  his  solitary  home  as 
Boon  as  it  dosed.    Thus  he  lived,  shun- 
ning all  intercourse  with  white  men, 
but  much  beloved  by  the  Indians,  who 


gradually  built  up  a  little  village  around 
his  log  cabin,  and  kept  him  supplied 
with  game  and  fish.  Twice  a-year  a 
box  of  costly  books  came  to  him  from 
Paris ;  and  if,  by  chance,  visitors  sought 
him  out  in  his  retirement,  he  received 
them  politely,  and  showed  them  his 
choice  library  with  quiet  pride.  How 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  that  knows 
so  well  how  to  select  the  laborer  for  the 
field,  could  have  sent  this  accomplish- 
ed, elegant  man,  to  vegetate  in  the  wil- 
derness, has  always  been  a  mystery. 
Some  political  crime,  some  dark  perse- 
cution, or,  perhaps,  some  youthful  re- 
bellion against  the  severe  laws  of  the 
priesthood,  may  have  occasioned  this 
banishment,  which  lasted  so  many  long 
years.  But,  whatever  the  mystery  may 
have  been,  it  will  never  be  solved ;  for 
one  morning,  some  years  since.  Father 
Pierret  received  a  heavy  letter  from 
Paris,  and  set  out  on  his  homeward 
journey  the  same  day,  bearing  with  him 
his  costly  library,  his  pictures,  and  the 
mysterious  iron-banded  box,  unopened 
for  twenty  years.  His  successor,  an  un- 
interesting German,  lives  at  Mackinac, 
and  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius  is  again 
abandoned  to  silence  and  oblivion. 

The  village  of  Mackinac  is  a  relic  of 
the  past.    The  houses  on  the  beach  are 
venerable  and  moss-grown,  while  behind 
them  stand  the  deserted  warehouses  of 
the  fur-traders,  once  so  filled  with  life 
and  activity.    The  island  was  long  the 
principal  d^p6t  of  the  Northwestern 
Fur  Company;  and  here  the  trappers 
received  their  outfits  for  their  perilotia 
journeys  over  the  MissiBsippi,  and  ou't 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri ;  hiero 
came  the  merry  voyageurSy  singing  tHoxr 
gay  French  songs  as  they  paddled  tlxo 
loaded  canoe,  and  here,  at  evening,  tlvesy 
danced  on  the  beach  to  the  sound,   of 
the  violin  with  the  copper-colored  belX^s^ 
whoee  features  we  may  even  now  det^<^ 
under  the  French  names  of  many 
the  old  families  of  Fairy  Island. 
were  gay  days  for  Mackinac ;  but, 
the   death  of  John  Jacob  Astor, 
master-spirit  of  the  Northwestern 
pany,    tlie    fur-trade  hmguishea, 
finally  retreated  before  advancing 
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ization  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

We  wandered  through  the  dingy  ware- 
hooses,  and  tried  to  imagine  the  dusty 
shelyes  filled  with  furs  and  supplies,  and 
the  grave  Indians  mingling  in  silence 
with  the  noisy  French  voyageuiB,  while 
stolid  Dutch  clerks  trom  New  York 
kept  the  balance  straight.  We  yidted 
the  old  Indian  Agency,  with  its  heayy 
stockade  fence  pierced  with  loop-holes, 
from  which  to  shoot  unruly  red-skins ; 
we  inspected  the  mysterious  carved 
door  in  the  kitchen,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  France  for  P^re  Mar- 
quette's chapel ;  and  then  we  strolled 
up  to  the  deserted  Mission  Church  look- 
ing over  the  beautiful  Straits,  and  we 
felt  that  the  early  fathers  must  indeed 
have  loved  their  little  home  on  Fairy 
Island.  We  were  quartered  in  the  Mis- 
sion House  itself,  and  through  those 
narrow  halls,  where  once  the  grave 
priests  paced  slowly,  now  resounded 
the  song  and  laugh  of  the  gay  pilgrims 
from  the  burning,  dusty  cities.  Yet 
still  we  all  felt  that  the  place  was  hal- 
lowed ;  and  even  the  most  careless  could 
not  but  recall  the  early  days,  when,  two 
centuries  before,  the  devoted  mission- 
aries had  built  those  self-same  walls 
with  hynms  of  praise  and  heartfelt 
prayers. 

A  strange,  quaint  race  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fairy  Island.  A  full-blooded 
Indian  grandmother  clad  in  blanket  and 
moccasins,  a  funny  little  French  grand- 
father full  of  gay  songs  and  jokes,  a  dusky 
half-breed  mother,  and  a  sturdy  Dutch 
father,  must  necessarily  produce  peculiar 
children — many-featured,  many-hued, 
and  many-charactered.  A  pretty  young 
girl,  her  face  sparkling  with  the  viva- 
cious intelligence  peculiar  to  the  French, 
is  accompanied  by  a  silent  brother, 
whose  features  and  form  are  Indian  |ntr 
et  simple.  Playing  on  the  beach  are 
confused  groups  of  mongrel  children, 
and  so  bewildered  are  we  by  the  unex- 
pected admixtures  of  features  and  com- 
plexions, that  we  almost  expect  to  dis- 
cover that  some  of  them  are  half-squirrel 
or  half-loon,  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Fairy  Island.    Basking 


against  an  old  boat  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, we  discovered,  one  morning,  one 
of  those  dried-up  old  grandp^res,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.  He 
told  us  merry  tales  of  the  fur-traders, 
their  wild  adventures  in  the  far  West, 
and  their  gay  meetings  at  Mackinac 
twice  a-year,  when  from  all  directions 
assembled  the  loaded  bateaux,  and  the 
canoes  freighted  with  the  spoils  of  the 
wilderness.  In  his  little  piping  voice 
and  French  patoiSj  he  sang  for  us  one 
of  the  boating-songs,  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  translate,  as  follows : 

**  Eow,  row,  brothers,  tow, 
Down  to  the  west ; 
On,  on,  on  we  go, 
Pause  not  for  rest. 

"  The  snn  shines  bright. 

The  boat  rows  light, 
As  we  the  long  oar  gayly  draw, 

But  soon  the  ntght 

WiUveU  from  sight 
The  distant  heights  of  MaoUnae. 

Faxewell,  fareweU, 

Ma  belle,  ma  belle. 
The  brightest  eyes  the  world  e'er  saw ; 

How  long  'twill  be 

E'er  we  shall  see 
The  distant  heights  of  Mackinac! 

Afiirwego, 

Towards  ioe  and  snow. 
With  wolf  and  bison  must  we  war, 

But  smiling  Spring 

Again  will  bring 
The  distant  heights  of  Mackinac. 

*<Bow,  row,  brothers,  row, 
Down  to  the  west ; 
On,  on,  on  we  go, 
Pause  not  for  rest." 

Some  years  ago,  the  Straits  of  Macki- 
nac were  enlivened  by  a  brilliant  naval 
battle.  It  is  true,  that  few  of  the 
dwellers  in  our  great  cities  were  aware 
of  the  fierce  war  which  raged  on  the 
northern  outskirts;  and  the  annals  of 
the  War  Department^  also,  are  silent 
concerning  the  proud  fleet  which  set 
sail  firom  Fairy  Island  one  dark  morn- 
ing, and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  re- 
turned victorious.  But  an  unworthy 
pen  will  attempt  to  chronicle  the  glory, 
as  follows : 

Big  Beaver  Island,  just  outside  the 
western  gateway,  had  been  taken  by  the 
Mormons  after  a  bloodless  contest  with 
the  guUs,  who  were  the  original  inhabi- 
tants.   Driven  fh>m  the  Eastern  States, 
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Mther  had  the  saints  migrated  in  small 
bands,  and  gradually,  as  reftigee  after 
reftigee  arriyed,  a  town  grew  up,  a  tem- 
ple was  built,  and  a  king  chosen  to  role 
oyer  the  settlement.   For  some  time  the 
saints  confined  themselves  to  cultiyating 
their  land  and  entrapping  fish,  only  oc^ 
casionally  entrapping  some  discont^ited 
wife  on  the  mainland,  by  way  of  a  lit- 
tle innocent  variety.    But,  waxing  fat 
and  lazy,  they  concluded  that  labor  was 
unworthy  of  their  vocation,  and  thero- 
fore  they  proceeded  to  levy  toll  on  pass- 
ing vessels ;  and,  when  the  nights  were 
dark  and  stormy,  they  set  out  lights, 
and  lured  the  unsuspicious  mariners  to 
destruction  on  their  shores,  reaping  the 
reward  of  their  labors  in  the  numerous 
wrecks  on  the  beach.    These  acts  in- 
flamed with  wrath  the  worldly  inhabi- 
tants of  Mackinac,  and,  one  day,  the 
cap  of  their  indignation  ran  over,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  a  lovely  young 
French  girl  had  been  enticed  away  to 
join  the  harem  of  Kin^  Strang.    A  fleet, 
mnch  resembling  the  primitive  flotillas 
of  Homer's  day,  was  prepared  for  bat^ 
tie,  manned  by  a  motley  crew  of  French 
and  half-breeds,  while  a  sprinkling  of 
uniforms  from  the  fort  on  the  heights 
gave  Uncle  Sam's  sanction  to  the  enter- 
prise.   A  pugnacious  steam-tug  led  the 
way,  hearing  a  small  cannon  proudly  on 
its  quarter-deck,  and   displaying   the 
Stars  and  Stripes  nailed  to  the  mast. 
A  fleet  of  Mackinac  boats  sailed  fierce- 
ly alongside,  filled  with  Islanders  armed 
with  rpsty  shot-guns  and    antiqaated. 
pistols,  while  in  the  rear,  paddling  for 
dear  liJEe  to  see  the  sight,  came  the  noble 
race  of  ^*  Lo  "  in  their  dirty  blanketB. 

Passing   the  western   gateway.    Big 
Beaver  loomed  in  sight,  and  the  City 
of  the  Saints  was  shortly  afterwards  as- 
saulted by  the  ferocious  Islanders.    Tlie 
steam-tog  took  up  position  and  opened 
fire  upon  the  town,  while  the  land-forces 
swarmed  ashore  and  did  prodigious  ex- 
ecution with  their  superannuated  pisr- 
tok    The  female  saints  made  a  brave 
resistance  when  they  saw  their  deserted 
husbands  among  the  invaders ;  l>ut  tlie 
prophets  fled  to  the  protecting  -woods, 
whence  they  were  dragged  one  by  one 


to  eiyoy  the  delights  of  tar  and  fe**^' 
ers.     King  Strang  himself  was  tftketi 
prisoner,  and  carried  on  board  the  fl^' 
ship ;  but  vengeance  smote  him  by  ^7. 
hand  of  one  of  his  flock,  and  he  p*^^ 
for  his  many  sins  with  his  life.    ^  ^ 
conquering  fleet  returned  in  triuDftp*^    *. 
Mackinac,  and  the  scattered  rexD^^-j^ 
of  the  Mormons  forsook  Big  BeaV^i^  ^ 
haste,  turning  their  fiEiees  toward     ^ 
setting  sun,  where  gleamed  before  ^^^3- 
the  glorious  City  of  the  Saints;   ?^^ 
Big  Beaver  is  restored  to  the  ori^ 
aristocracy  of  the  loons  and  searg^^^f^^:^^ 
Crowning  the  bold  cliff  over  th©  ^^V' 
bor  at  Fairy  Island,  stands  Fort  ^^^^^^ 
nac,  its  white  limestone  walls  g^'<^^^ 
ing  in  the  sun,  and  the  Stars  and  ^^^^^^ 
waving  gayly  above.     Solemn  aeut*^4^ 
pace  the  ancient  wails,  and  rusty  c»^\vi 
frown  suUehly  from  the  battlem^^ 
but,  in  spite  of  mounted  guard 
severe   military   etiqneUe,  we  f^^^ 
must  be  acknowledged  that  one  ^ 
boat  could  easily  level  Fort  Macl^;^, 
to  its  limestone  foundatiLons.   Oncet'^ 
was  a  beautiful  little  chapel  attach^ 
the  fort,  where,  for  more  than  t^' 
years,  the  Bev.  3ohn  O'Brien,  a  cl^^ 
man  of  the  ^Episcopal  Church,  officii' 
On  Sunday  morning  the  bugle-call, 
ing  from  the  height,  called  the  viU» 
to  the  chapel,  and  soon  the  entire  X^ 
lation,  excepting  the  Boman  Catlic 
were  seen  ascending  the  steep,  graV< 
pathway  to  the  garrison.    At  a 
flourish  on  the  bugle,  the  soldiers  rxx 
ed  into  the  chapel,  preceded  by  th^ 
mandant  in  full  uniform,  and  tlx^ 
"vices  began  with  fall  responsea^ 
musical  and  spoken,  from  hundr- 
deep  bass  Toices.     Solemn  and  | 
sive  was  the  worship  of  God    -^ 
little  military  chapel  on  the  h^\^ 
Mackinac;  but,  alas  I  the  good 
lain  bas  been  gathered  to  hi^ 
tbe  quaint  house  of  prayer 
turned  into  a  drill-room,  aiiA 
tbe  oflRcers  who  have  been  ^^ 
tbe  rocky  island  are  lying  i^^ 
ed  cemeteries  near  the  bf^^^^ 
tbe  Rebellion.     Among  t.V/* 
mentioned  the  gallaut  a%i^^^'     ^ 
wbo  was  lolled  at  Batci^^^^ 
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tall  young  Virginian,  Captain  Terrell, 
who  was  shot  while  leading  a  charge 
in  one  of  the  early  hattles  in  West  Vir- 
ginia; the  brilliant  engineer,  General 
Sill,  and  two  lieutenants,  Baily  and 
Benson,  whom  we  remember  as  light- 
hearted  boys.  These  all  died  for  their 
country.  May  they  rest  in  peace,  and 
may  the  sore  hearts  left  behind  be  com- 
forted. 

The  summer  guests  at  Fairy  Island 
begin  to  take  their  departure  as  soon 
as  the  haryest-moon  has  waned;  they 
fear  the  treacherous  waves,  and  sail 
away  home  oyer  a  summer  sea,  before 
the  first  Fall  wind  comes  blowing  from 
the  west.  One  autumn,  in  the  face  of 
direftd  prognostications  of  eyil,  we  dared 
ta  remain  long  enough  to  witness  the 
September  gales,  and  the  glowing  In- 
dian summer,  so  briUiant  in  the  clear 
air  and  sharp  frosts  of  the  lake-coun- 
try. About  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
a  light  wind  came  puffing  from  the 
west,  rufSdng  the  Straits  in  dark  lines, 
and  curling  up  little  waves  with  edges' 
of  spray.  The  weather-wise  Islanders, 
who  read  the  heayens  like  an  open  book, 
came  skimming  from  all  directions  in 
their  tilting  Mackinac  boats;  and  the 
Indiana  who  were  loitering  around  the 
village,  hastened  to  load  their  canoes 
with  squaw  and  papoose,  and  paddle 
away  rapidly  to  their  homes  on  the 
mainland.  All  night  the  wind  blew 
fiercely,  and  in  the  morning  when  we 
rose,  the  Straits  were  a  sheet  of  foam, 
and  the  trees  on  Bound  Island  were 
bowing  like  reeds.  A  large  schooner 
that,  with  infinite  trouble,  had  been  an- 
chored in  supposed  safety  the  previous 
evening,  was  rocking  and  pitching  fri- 
riously,  when,  even  as  we  watched,  leav- 
ing our  breakfast  untasted  on  the  table, 
she  broke  loose  from  her  anchorage  and 
went  driving  down  before  the  gale,  to 
be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Bois 
Blanc.  All  on  board  were  lost,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  souls.  Later  in  the 
day,  a  barque  and  a  three-master  drove 
by  our  cottage.  The  first  was  a  shape- 
less hulk,  on  which  the  storm  had 
wreaked  its  fury  the  preceding  night, 
sweeping  all  human  life  into  the  seeth- 


ing  waters ;  but  our  hearts  burned  with- 
in us,  as,  clinging  to  the  masts  of  the 
other  vessel,  we  saw  five  human  beings 
waitmg  for  death,  which  came  to  them 
soon  in  the  shape  of  a  hidden  rock ; 
and  before  our  eyes,  almost  within  sound 
of  our  voices,  they  went  down.  During 
the  three-days'  storm,  sixteen  wrecks 
occurred  on  Mackinac  Island  itself; 
while  between  the  eastern  and  western 
gates  of  the  Straits  no  less  than  forty- 
five  staunch  vessels  were  lost,  with  all 
on  board. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
large  side-wheel  steamer  Queen  City, 
from  Chicago  to  Collingwood,  came  in 
sight,  swarming  with  passengers  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
laboring  heavily  in  the  sea.  The  cap- 
tain made  an  effort  to  Teach  the  docks, 
but  the  force  of  the  gale  careened  the 
steamer  so  fearftilly,  that  her  smoke- 
stacks almost  touched  the  water,  and 
all  on  shore  thought  she  had  foundered. 
Recovering  her  1)alance  with  an  effort, 
the  Queen  put  back  under  the  shelter 
of  Bound  Island,  where,  all  day  long, 
she  labored  heavily  backwards  and  for- 
wards, watched  with  intense  anxiety  by 
all  on  shore.  More  and  more  fiercely 
blew  the  gale,  more  and  more  angrily 
raged  the  sea,  as  night  came  on.  Then, 
as  the  ftiel  was  nearly  exhausted,  the 
captain,  knowing  weU  that  the  boat 
could  not  outlive  another  twelve  hours 
of  storm,  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  reach  the  docks.  We  saw  the 
hurried  preparations  made  on  board, 
and,  our  faces  pressed  against  the  glass, 
we  breathlessly  watched  the  heavily- 
loaded  steamer,  as  slowly  her  course 
was  turned  towards  the  harbor,  and  the 
full  force  of  the  gale  struck  her  from 
the  west  She  missed  the  usual  landing- 
place,  and  swayed  towards  the  broken 
posts  of  the  old  pier ;  her  upturned  keel 
righted  itself  for  an  instant^  when  a  huge 
wave  sent  her  bow  against  the  end  of 
the  whar£  A  hundred  hands  caught 
the  great  ropes  thrown  from  the  deck, 
and,  in  a  moment,  the  plunging,  foun- 
dering steamer  was  secured  by  her  bows 
to  the  end  of  the  wharf,  while  the  terror- 
stricken  passengers  fairiy  threw  them- 
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selves  down  into  the  arms  of  the  Island- 
ers below.  As  the  cables  were  strained 
to  the  utmost  by  the  force  of  the  sea, 
the  women  and  children  were  quickly 
lowered,  and,  before  the  night  had  set- 
tled down  on  the  island,  the  three  hun- 
dred persons  who  had  given  themselyes 
over  to  death  were  landed  safely  on 
Faiiy  Island.  The  captain,  a  sailor 
from  boyhood,  was  so  shattered  by  the 
tenible  responsibility  of  those  three 
hondred  lives,  that  he  changed  his  pro- 
fession and  abandoned  the  water  for- 
ever. 

Aft^  these  trying  days  came  the 
Rowing  beauty  of  the  Indian  summer, 
when  the  deep-blue  sky,  the  purple  haze 
ia  the  air,  the  shining  water,  and  the 
goigeous  autumn  tints  on  the  trees, 
made  up  a  picture  of  rich  coloring  un- 


known  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
world. 

We  climbed  to  old  Fort  Holmes,  and 
saw  the  whole  of  Fairy  Island  clad  in 
maple,  orange,  and  scarlet,  green  pine 
and  russet  oak ;  we  noted  Bound  Island 
and  Bois  Blanc,  like  gay  bouquets  in 
the  still  water ;  we  breathed  the  hazy 
air,  all  filled  with  gold-dust.  Descending 
from  the  heights,  we  wandered  through 
the  painted  woods,  and  brought  home 
glowing  branches  to  deck  our  cottage- 
walls.  But  day  by  day  the  bright  leaves 
fell,  and  day  by  day  we  piled  the  logs 
higher  and  higher  upon  our  hearthstone, 
until,  at  last,  we  could  no  longer  deny 
that 

"  The  aeftsoDs  oorae  and  go 
Scarce  appTehended ; 
Thongli  bxjght  hare  been  its  flowen, 
Bmnmer  is  ended.*' 
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OS  HEB  BIBTHDAT,  MABCH  TWESTT-THIED. 

Out  of  the  white,  beleaguering  lines, 
Passing  the  pickets,  beyond  the  pines. 
The  herald  March  comes  blustering  down, 
Proclaiming  the  news  o'er  field  -and  town. 
That  Winter,  the  stubborn,  invading  foe, 
Is  hurriedly  striking  his  tents  of  snow, 
Baising  a  siege  which  may  cost  his  crown. 

A  wonderful  herald  is  this  same  March, 
With  gusty  robes  and  flashing  hair  I 

How  boldly,  under  the  springtime  arch. 
He  wakes  the  world  with  martial  air  I 

And,  while  his  winding  clarion  rings, 

What  a  list  of  natal  days  he  brings  I 


Just  a  score  of  suns  and  three, 

On  a  beautiful  isle  in  Manhattan  bay, 
He  blew  to  the  four  winds,  far  and  free. 

And  the  southern  birds  came  up  atraightway. 
And  the  earliest  flowers  peered  forth,  to  see. 

And  the  brooks  threw  by  their  icy  chains, 

Gazing  abroad  for  April  rains. 
And  the  buds  looked  out  on  CYery  spray. 
And  the  soft  south  breeze  came  near  to  say 
Some  flattering  message  it  bronglit  from  May. 
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All  Nature,  thrilling  through  and  through, 
Pulsed  and  glowed  with  a  pleasure  new, 
Ab  if  aware  that  the  wild  March  horn 
Announced  the  hour  that  you  were  bom  I 

— ^Aware  that  Qod^s  benignant  smile, 
Gladdening  the  land  from  shore  to  shore, 

Had  fallen  in  grace  on  the  loTdy  isle, 
Giving  the  flowers  one  lily  more  1 
Giving  the  brooks  a  sister-tongue — 

A  lovely  mate  to  all  sweet  things — 
The  dove  and  the  wren,  beside  the  door, 
While  over  the  place  the  soft  air  sung, 

**  For  me  another  blue-bird  sings  I  *' 

And,  catching  a  gleam  of  the  light,  which  shed 

A  household  sunshine  o'er  your  birth. 
The  angels  of  heaven  looked  round  and  said, 

^  One  of  our  sisters  has  gone  to  earth  1 " 

And  every  time  the  loud  month  rings 

His  third  and  twentieth  clarion  clear, 
They  whisper,  in  groups,  with  folded  wmgs, 

"  This  is  the  mom  she  left  us  here ! '' 
Then  circles  the  song  in  airier  play. 

Cheering  the  high  ancestral  dome, 
<<  This  is  the  beautiftil  blossoming  day. 

That  brings  her  one  year  nearer  home  1  ^ 
But  yet  so  glad  are  the  groups  to  know 

That  something  of  heaven  to  earth  is  won, 
That  while  they  guard  your  path  below. 

They  patiently  wait  your  mission  done. 

Then  let  the  loud  month  blow  at  will, 

And  Winter  strike  his  tents  anew ; 
May  many  a  springtime  find  you  still 

On  earth— for  it  hath  need  of  you ! 
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HIS   HONOR'S   DAUGHTER. 


JuDOB  Fakshattb's  house  and  Miss 
Hester  Campbell's  stood  side  by  side  on 
Peaii  avenue,  but  with  a  difference. 
The  Judge's  mansion  soared  upward, 
like  Uhland's  Ooitle  hy  the  8ea^  and  had 
a  lofty  portico  with  fluted  pillars  and 
aeren  stone  steps  to  the  sidewalk,  and 
plate-glass  windows  of  the  most  impos- 
ing dimensions.  But  Miss  Hester's 
domicile  was  narrow,  flat-fiu^d,  two- 
storied,  with  one  timid  little  step  ad- 
vanced firom  the  street-door,  and  had 
an  air  of  not  wishing  to  intrude,  and 
of  beiog  on  the  point  of  getting  itself 
out  of  the  way,  if  only  people  wouldn't 
look. 

*^  They  seem  resolved  that  I  shall  go," 
the  consumptive  little  spinster  sighed. 
**  I  am  offered  mints  of  money  for  my 
estate ;  and  when  I  refuse,  am  elbowed 
by  brown  stone,  clawed  at  by  iron  rail- 
ings, and  glared  at  by  great  windows, 
tm  I  feel  like  lUtU  Bed  Bidinff-Ebod  be- 
fore the  wolf^  and  expect  every  moment 
to  see  a  pair  of  wide  jaws  open,  and  eat 
me  up  quite.  The  very  horses  paw  at 
my  ddewalk  when  they  are  drawn  up 
in  front  of  it,  and  the  coachmen  say 
things  to  each  other,  and  point  at  ma 
with  the'r  thumbs.  (I  wonder  why  it 
seems  more  ignominious  to  be  pointed 
at  with  the  thumb  than  in  any  other 
wayf)  But  transplanting  would  kill 
me,  kddie.  I  must  live  out  my  little 
time  here  in  my  childhood's  home. 
When  I  am  gone,  yon  can  do  as  you 
please." 

The  person  addressed  as  "laddie" 
was  a  stalwart  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven  years  at  least,  with  a  fine,  spirited 
fiux,  blue  eyes  that  saved  his  mouth  a 
good  deal  of  talking,  and  thick  tawny 
hair  that  fell  into  separate  locks  like 
plumes — Lieutenant  Donald  Campbell, 
IGas  Hester's  cousin  and  heir. 

Seeing  this  gentleman  look  at  her 
with  a  Scotch  mist  in  his  eyes,  the  little 
hdy  made  haste  to  brighten  up,  and 


add,  with  a  smile,  "  And  what  should  I 
do  without  that  pretty  creature  to  look 
at?" 

The  soldier  blushed  faintly  all  over 
his  face ;  his  mouth,  that  had  been  com- 
pressed, melted  with  something  sweeter 
than  a  smile,  and  he  turned  his  eyes 
quickly  away  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow, to  hide  the  sudden  brightness  in 
them. 

It  was  an  October  gloaming,  and  as 
he  faced  the  window.  Lieutenant  Camp- 
bell looked  across  the  narrow  side-street 
that  separated  them  from  the  next 
house,  and  saw  a  charming  group, 
framed  in  a  living  sculpture  of  wind- 
tossed  woodbine,  surrounding  the  li- 
brary window  opposite.  A  shaded 
lamp  hung  from  the  chandelier,  and 
threw  a  circle  of  brilliant  light  into  the 
centre  of  the  roouL  In  the  midst  of 
that  light,  painted,  as  it  were,  in  strong 
relief,  like  one  of  those  old  pictures  we 
see  on  a  background  of  gold,  sat  Judge 
Fanshawe  and  his  daughter,  a  slim, 
bright  girl  of  nineteen,  both  reading 
firom  the  same  book.  Rose  had  drawn 
a  tabouret  close  to  her  father's  side,  and 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  turning 
the  leaves  as  they  read,  and  his  hand 
rested  on  her  shoidder.  The  same  beam 
of  light  that  made  his  forehead  look 
marble-white,  and  glimmered  on  his 
eye-glasses,  slipped  lower,  dropped  a 
crinkled  ^ding  in  her  dark  hair,  and 
showed  her  brow,  fair  as  a  lily.  The 
dark  blue  of  her  dress  lay  soft,  fold  on 
fold,  against  the  red  of  his  dressing- 
gown,  which  seemed  to  have  stained 
her  blooming  cheeks.  Miss  Hester  had, 
with  good  reason,  called  Rose  Fanshawe 
<(  that  pretty  creature." 

The  book  they  read  must  have  been 
amusing,  for  all  the  time  a  smile  played 
around  the  Judge's  lips,  and  now  and 
then  Rose  glanced  in  his  face  and 
laughed. 

As  the  young  man  gazed  lingeringly 
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at  them,  the  readers  both  looked  up, 
then  rose  to  meet  a  visitor  who  came 
toward  them  from  the  shadows  sur- 
rounding their  golden  medallion. 

Lieutenant  Campbell  pulled  the  cur- 
tain down  with  a  snap,  then  lighted  the 
gas  and  drew  his  cousin's  chair  round 
before  the  fire,  standing  behind  her  a 
moment,  leaning  on  the  chair-back, 
while  she  looked  uneasily  into  the 
transparent  violet  flicker  in  the  grate. 
Then  he  came  forward  to  the  chinmey- 
comer,  and  stood  there,  very  erect,  with 
his  hands  behind  him.  '^Hester,"  he 
said,  "I  am  not  yet  thirty  years  of 
age ;  but  I  am  a  very  old-fashioned  fel- 
low." 

There  was  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  young  man  should  find  this  a  very 
irritating  fact,  but  his  eyes  flashed  as 
he  spoke.  "I  am  so  old-fashioned  as 
to  hate  a  swindler,  and  to  be  angry 
when  I  see  respectable  people  welcome 
him;"  he  went  on,  excitedly.  "Do 
you  know  how  that  fellow  got  rich  ? " 

Miss  Hester  looked  up  wistMly  into 
her  cousin's  face,  knowing  iiill  well  the 
real  cause  of  his  anger.  ^'  Mr.  Francis 
Grey,  you  mean  ? "  she  asked.  ^'  Is  he 
rich  ? » 

'^  Rich  ?  he  is  a  Midas,  ears  and  aU. 
I  know  his  history.  Five  years  ago  his 
father  died  and  left  him  with  expensive 
tastes,  no  profession,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars — imminent  beggary,  of  course, 
for  a  man  like  him.  What  to  do  t  His 
eye  fell  upon  Blentdavir,  the  arch-nurse 
of  stocks: 

And  now  they  go  up,  up»  up, 

And  now  they  go  down,  down,  downy.* 

"  Blentdavir  was  a  relative,  and  felt 
obliged  to  give  him  a  lift.  He  gave  it 
in  the  way  of  a  whisper  in  Qrey's  ear, 
^  When  stock  gets  down  to  23,  buy  all 
you  can  get.'  Verbum  iat  sapienti.  The 
fellow  took  heart,  and  set  himself  to 
watch  and  wait.  Before  long  it  was 
hinted  that  Blentdavir's  stock  was  get- 
ting a  little  weak.  Then  it  began  to 
sink  slowly.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means,  Hester?  Can  you  fancy  how 
the  news  was  received  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  had  invested  their  little 


all  there  ?  Fancy  the  widows,  the  or- 
phans, the  overworked  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, the  teachers,  shop-girls,  factory- 
girls,  sewing-girls— all  the  toiling  crowd 
who  had  stinted  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ent for  the  sake  of  laying  away  some- 
thing against  a  rainy  day.  You  may  be 
sure  that  they  had  pale  Eaces  and  wild 
eyes  and  heavy  hearts  as  that  stock 
came  down.  'Hold  on,'  Blentdavir 
said ;  '  it  must  come  up  again.'  I  sup- 
pose some  of  'em  did  hold  on  as  long 
as  they  could,  or  dared;  but  finally 
there  was  a  panic.  The  poor  wretches 
rushed  to  sell,  and  save  at  least  a  little, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Grey  bought  up  all 
that  he  could  get,  and  wished  for  more. 
A  few  of  the  initiated  snapped  up  the 
rest.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  Blent- 
davir wept  with  one  eye,  and  with  the 
other  exchanged  a  wink  with  his  master 
of  the  cloven  foot. 

"  Probably  Grey  wasn't  quite  easy  for 
a  while.  But  in  the  fulness  of  time  it 
was  perceived  that  the  stock,  having 
reached  its  zero,  was  creeping  up  again 
by  quarter  cents  and  half  cents,  a  step 
and  a  halt,  a  step  and  a  halt  Then  the 
steps  grew  firmer,  by  cents  and  fives. 
Tou  know  how  such  things  go.  *  I  told 
you  so  1 '  Blentdavir  said  to  the  hungry 
ones,  rubbing  his  hands.  They  didnt 
rub  their  hands.  The  mercury  was  oat 
of  their  thermometers,  and  the  bubbles 
burst. 

*'  Now  there  was  a  dignified  percent- 
age ;  then  a  sudden  rise  to  somewhere 
among  the  nineties.  Grey  sold  out,  and 
found  himself  the  owner  of  a  decent 
fortune.  But  the  gambling  spirit  was 
up  in  him.  He  speculated  in  this  and 
that — ^not  honestly,  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  men's  necessities — and  every 
thing  he  touched  turned  to  gold  for 
him.  He  is  rich,  and  growing  richer, 
and  he  bids  fair  to  become  a  power  in 
the  land.  Business  men  look  at  him 
with  wonder ;  and,  blinded  by  his  suc- 
cess, forget  how  it  was  won.  But,  Hes- 
ter, I  call  him  a  swindler  1 " 

While  fijoishing  his  story,  Donald 
Campbell  had  come  out  of  his  comer 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  two 
or  three  times.    He  took  another  turn 
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in  Bileace,  then  came  back  to  lean  on 
tike  mantd-piece. 

"  I  am  a  wietch,"  he  said,  trying  to 
ha^  off  his  excitement.  "•  I  have  dis- 
tressed you.  But  see,  now  I  I  am  as 
mUd  as  a  May  morning.'^ 

She  smiled  tenderly  on  him — her  sole 
remaining  tie  to  earth.  She  would 
have  been  lonely  indeed,  lacking  Don- 
ald. ^^  Keep  your  May-morning  temper, 
laddie,*'  she  said.  ^'  Let  no  man  rob 
yoa  of  that,  though  he  were  a  thou* 
aand  times  a  swindler.'* 

He  looked  at  her  kindly. 

^^  Besides,"  she  added,  dropping  her 
glance  to  the  fire  again,  '*  I  don't  be- 
UcTe  that  he  can  rob  you  of  any  thing 
iduch  is  necessary  to  your  happiness." 

n. 

HGm  Campbell  was,  as  has  been  said, 
an  inyalid.     She  saw  nothing  of  the 
world  except  what  was  Tisible  through 
•her  windows;  and  one  of  her  chief 
pleasures  was  to  watch  Rose  Fanshawe. 
Rose  was  her  widowed  father's  only 
cMld,  and  the  supreme  mistress  of  his 
house  and  heart.    To  see  her  trip  down 
the  steps  for  drive  or  promenade,  or, 
more  soberly  on  Sundays  walk  off  to 
church  with  her  &ther ;  to  see  her  pre- 
side at  table,  or  xeceiTe  company  with 
that  nalM,  blushing  assumption  of  dig- 
nity ;  to  note  the  Httle  housewifely  airs 
she  took  on  hendf ;  to  see  her,  when 
dressed  for  party  or  opera,  parade  up 
and  down  the  long  parlor  to  display 
her  toilet  to  her  father  and  the  serv- 
ants whose  smiling  faces  looked  in  at 
the  door— all  this  was  very  pleasant  for 
the  lonely  little  woman  across  the  way. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  Miss  Rose,  even 
in  her  lesa  sunny  moods,  when  some 
qK>ke  had  slipped  into  the  household 
machinery,  perhaps  when  the  careless 
efaamber-girl  had  left  the  Judge's  pH- 
lowB  an  inch  awry,  or  forgotten  a  crum- 
pled  towel,   o^  put  his   tooth-brush 
wong  end  up. 

Judge  Fanshawe  was  called  a  stem 
man ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  un- 
gratefol  for  this  fond  and  jealous  care. 
To  be  sure  of  that,  one  had  but  to  see 
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him  come  home  in  the  afternoon,  note 
how  his  step  quickened  as  he  neared 
his  own  house,  and  how  his  face  bright- 
ened as  he  glanced  eagerly  up  at  the 
windows.  Then  one  could  see  him 
smile  toward  the  door,  and  put  the 
latch-key  back  into  his  pocket ;  see  a 
slippered  foot  and  the  hem  of  a  dress 
beyond  the  pillars  of  the  vestibule,  and, 
perhaps,  hear  some  such  greeting  as 
this  called  out  in  a  clear,  girlish  voice, 
*^  Welcome  home,  dear  t  And  how  does 
your  honor  do  ?  " 

A  moment  later  they  might  be  seen 
entering  the  library,  arm  in  arm ;  when, 
as  likely  as  not,  Rose  would  find  it 
necessary  to  re~arrange  her  father's  cra- 
vat, or  smooth  the  wrinkles  out  of  his 
forehead,  or  set  him  to  rights  in  some 
other  equally  important  respect,  chat- 
tering, all  the  time,  without  ceasing. 

**And  if  what  she  says  were  wiser 
than  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  more 
poetical  than  all  the  poets,  he  could  not 
look  better  pleased,"  thinks  Mies  Hes- 
ter. 

Let  it  not  for  an  instant  be  supposed 
that  Miss  Campbell  watched  her  neigh- 
bors slyly,  or  that  her  observation  was 
offensive.  She  was  no  such  person,  and 
they  knew  that  she  was  not,  and  there 
was  a  tacit  understanding  between  them 
on  the  subject. 

"  You  see,  padre  mio,^  Miss  Fanshawe 
said,  "  I  like  to  have  the  dear  little  soul 
look  over  here.  It  seems  to  amuse  her. 
Besides,  she  is  perfectly  well-bred  about 
it,  and  shows  as  much  delicacy  as  frank- 
ness. And  I  like  the  pluck  she  has 
shown  in  that  bow-window  affidr." 

For,  in  the  face  of  multiplied  impor- 
tunities to  sell.  Miss  Campbell  had  late- 
ly had  a  bow-window  built  upon  the 
firont  of  her  house— a  movement  at  once 
aggressive  and  conciliatory,  indicating 
her  determination  not  to  be  ousted,  but 
also  her  desire  to  be  as  ornamental  as 
circumstances  would  allow. 

In  this  window,  the  evening  after 
hearing  the  story  of  Mr,  Francis  Grey's 
fortunes.  Miss  Campbell  sat  leaning  out 
into  the  soft  October  night,  and  watch- 
ing the  company  next  door.  There  had 
been  a  dinn^-party  of  gentlemen,  in 
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honor  of  Judge  Fanahawe^s  fiftieth 
birthday^  and  thoo^  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  "  potent,  grave,  and  rer- 
erend  Beignenra,^  the  watdier  fdt  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  lootdng,  for  her  couain 
and  Mr.  Franda  Grey  were  the  excep- 
tional yonng  men  invited  to  keep  their 
girlish  hoetees  in  oonntenance. 

*'  Bose  reodved  my  laddie  very  well," 
commented^Mifls  Hester,  to  whom  the 
open  windows  and  curtains  gave  a  ftdl 
view  of  the  rooms.  '^  And  no  wonder. 
Donald^B  address  is  pleasing,  even  with 
that  tooch  of  difSdence  he  hasi  since  it 
is  never  awlcward.  How  well  his  an* 
bum  hair  lights  np,  and  what  a  winning 
smile  he  has,  bless  himl  And  now 
comes  Mr.  Orey,  as  finished  and  sharp 
as  my  scissoiBb  He  is  handsome  in  his 
way ;  but  I  don^t  like  that  marble  white- 
ness, with  black  hair.  It  looks  too 
mucii  like  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  a 
man.  A  wash  of  seina  would  improve 
him.  Besides,  he  is  too  polished ;  and 
that  is  always  a  hard  snbetanoe,  I  think, 
which  takes  so  good  a  poUsL  Now 
Bose  is  going  to  the  piano.  Ohl  why 
wtm't  somebody  stop  that  oigan-grind- 
erf" 

Listening  eagedy,  she  caught  tiie  last 
stanza  of  the  song : 

**8fte  sweet  hia  Toiee,  sae  smooth  his  tongue ; 

His  hi«aih*s  like  cealer  sir ; 
His  Ttrj  fit  hm  mnsie  iii*ft| 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 
And  will  I  see  his  fiuw  agaiiiT 
And  wia  I  hear  Urn  speak  I 
Pm  dowxuicfai  dii^7  with  the  thoaehi: 
In  troth,  Fm  like  to  greet  *> 

The  inexorable  hand-organ  snatdied 
away  the  rest,  and  ground  it  up. 

Miss  Can^bell  recollected  the  story 
of  Madame  de  StaM,  who,  expecting  a 
Scottish  visitor,  seated  herself  at  her 
harp,  and  greeted  his  entrance  to  her 
ioim  with  the  strains  of  LoMb&t  no 
mare.  ^  Grace  is  the  same  the  worid 
over,"  she  thought  '^And  a  sim- 
ple lassie  may  be  as  diarming  as  a 
queen." 

After  the  song  was  over,  some  of  the 
company  stepped  out  into  a  balcony  to 
look  at  the  night,  lying  in  Rembrandt 
light  and  shade  in  the  streets  below, 
overhead  an  abyss  of  darkness,  spanned 


by  the  jewelled  arch  of  tiie  mUky-way, 
and  swarming  with  stars.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  recited  Blanco  Whitens  son- 
net—^ Mysterious  Kigfat " — and  the  oth- 
en  were  silent  while  they  stood,  and 
silently,  one  by  one,  returned  to  the 
drawing'foom. 

Joflt  inside  tiie  window  Rose  stood 
holding  the  curtaSn-tasBel  in  her  hand, 
and  industriously  counting  the  loops  in 
the  fringe,  while  she  listened  to  some- 
tiling  Mr.  Frauds  Grey  was  saying  to 
her.  She  looked  up  to  smile  as  lieu- 
tenant Campbell  passed  her,  bowing 
k>wly,  then  lowered  her  eyes  and  listened 
again ;  but  only  for  a  moment  I>rop- 
ping  the  tassel,  she  turned  away,  with 
some  slow,  reluctant  word,  which  the 
other  had  seemed  to  plead  for,  cast  over 
her  shoulder. 

'^You  are  too  late,  young  man!" 
whispered  Miss  Hester,  delightedly. 
*^The  Campbells  are  coming,  Oho  I 
Dinna  ye  hwt  the  pibroch  t " 


m. 


A  few  days  after  this  dinner  the  com- 
mercial worid  had  a  sensation.  Mr. 
Francis  Grey,  having  gone  up  like  a 
rocket,  came  down  like  a  stick.  Em- 
boldened by  hia  unexampled  success,  he 
had  embarked  in  a  daring  speculatkm, 
and  had  £uled.  At  any  earlier  period 
of  his  career  recovery  would  have  been 
possible;  now  his  rain  was  utter.  It 
vras  not  only  a  loss  of  money,  but  of 
reputation. 

M I  am  thankful,  my  dear,  that  you 
were  not  engaged  to  him,"  Judge  Fan- 
shawe  said,  after  having  told  his  daugh- 
ter what  had  happened. 

Mr.  Grey  had  offered  himself  to  Rose, 
and,  seeing  his  diance  of  a  favorable 
answer  very  small,  had  urged  her  to 
wait  a  week  before  deciding,  in  that 
time  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  tempt  her 
with  a  brilliant  fortune. 

She  stood  silent  a  moment  bedde  her 
father's  chair,  absently  watching  him 
lay  out,  on  the  table  before  him,  the 
notes  of  a  trial  he  was  studying.  ^^But, 
papa,  you  know  I  had  not  absolutely 
refused  him,"  she  said  {oesently. 
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"  He  will  scarcely  ^ve  you  the  chance 
to  do  so  now,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  don't  know  why  he  should  not,** 
she  said. 

Her  father  paused  in  his  work  to  ^ye 
her  a  glance  of  surprise. 

**I  pity  him  very  much,''  she  contin- 
ued, her  Toice  not  qoit^  steady. 

Judge  Fanshawe  took  up  his  papers 
again.  ^  Of  course  you  do !  Women, 
and  especially  young  women,  often  do 
pity  without  rhyme  or  reason.  It  might 
be  as  well  if  you  should  bestow  a  little 
sympathy  on  those  he  has  rufned." 

There  was  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown 
of  this  gentleman's  head  which  had 
always  been  a  great  care  to  his  daugh- 
ter, in  consequence  of  a  tendency  it  had 
to  stand  up.  She  absently  smoothed  it 
down  now,  and,  since  it  wonld  not  stay, 
laid  another  lock  oyer  it. 

"  Would  you  hare  condemned  him  if 
he  had  succeeded,  papa  t " 

This  question  brought  a  faint  color 
into  the  Judge's  face.  *'  If  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, he  would  have  been  able  to 
meet  his  liabilities,"  he  replied  evasiye- 

"  And  now  he  is  not  ?  " 

•*  Now  he  is  not" 

•*  People  are  yery  angry  ?  "  she  asked, 
piling  another  lock  of  hair  on  to  that 
troublesome  one,  which  showed  signs 
of  revolt. 

**'  They  are  ready  to  tear  him  in  pie- 
ces, Rose.  Theie  are  a  dozen  actions 
out  against  him." 

*^  But  he  expected  to  be  able  to  pay, 
didn't  he  f  " 

'^Just  as  I  might  expect  that  there 
wiD  be  fine  weather  a  year  from  to-day. 
He  meant  to  pay  if  he  could ;  but  the 
dianoefl  were  ten  to  one  against  him." 

**  Isn't  that  the  way  he  has  been  mak- 
ing money  all  along  t "  Rose  asked  In  a 
more  assured  voice,  and  let  her  hand 
slip  down  to  her  fiither's  shoulder, 
where  it  pressed. 

Judge  Fanshawe  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  being  rather  cleverly  croes- 
questioned,  and  he  did  not  like  it. 
^  You  donH  understand  these  subjects, 
my  ehild,^'  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  im- 
patience.   ^  Public  opinion  pronounces 


against  Francis  Grey,  and  we  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him.  I  shall  probably 
give  him  a  civil  recognition  when  I 
meet  him ;  but  if  he  has  the  bad  taste 
to  put  himself  in  your  way,  I  wish  you 
to  take  no  notice  of  him.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  was  a  suitor  of  yours, 
and  you  cannot  be  too  decided  in  let- 
ting it  be  seen  that  the  affair  is  at  an 
end." 

He  finished  with  a  short  nod,  which 
in  court  the  lawyers  always  understood 
to  mean  that  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said  on  that  subject. 

"  Papa,  I  pity  him  yery,  very  much," 
said  Rose  again. 

Her  &ther  dropped  his  papers,  stretch- 
ed an  arm,  and  d^w  her  round  in  front 
of  him.  His  face  wore  a  startled  ex- 
pression. "My  dear  child,"  he  said, 
"  is  this  going  to  hurt  you  ?  Did  you 
mean  to  accept  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  she  answered  quite 
steadily.  "  But  I  do  not  think  it  right 
to  desert  him  because  every  one  else 
does.  Of  course,  he  has  done  wrong ; 
but  that  isn't  what  people  condemn  him 
for,  or  they  would  have  been  shocked  a 
good  while  ago.  And  maybe,  papa,  if 
his  other  ventures  had  been  frowned 
upon,  he  would  not  have  made  this." 

Judge  Fanshawe  dropped  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  drew  back  with  an  air 
of  displeasure. 

"  Don't  be  vexed  1 "  she  added  hastily. 
^  I  can't  help  thinking,  you  know ;  and 
that  is  the  way  the  affair  looks  to  me." 

If  the  Judge  had  felt  that  he  was  on 
lofty  and  unassailable  ground^  he  might 
have  reasoned  with  his  daughter.  But 
he  had  already  been  at  some  pains  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  not  a 
tardy  moralist,  and  it  was  mortifying  ta 
find  that  his  suspicion  was  her  convic- 
tion. "We  will  drop  the  subject,  if 
you  please,"  he  said  coldly,  and  re- 
sumed his  employment. 

Rose  went  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there  looking  out  into  the  eaily  twili^t. 
"Poor  fellow!"  she  thought,  "what 
will  he  do  ?  Perhaps  he  wiU  kill  him- 
self. I  wish  somebody  would  be  good 
to  hiuL  But  no  one  will.  Pm  sure  of 
that.    I  haven't  lived  nineteen  years  for 
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nothing.  When  my  father  won't  be 
merciful,  I  can't  expect  any  one  else  to 
be.  Oh,  dear  I  Pm  awAiUy  afraid  I 
shall  get  to  like  him  immensely,  if  this 
goes  on.  Nature  and  I  abhor  a  yacumn ; 
and  there  will  be  snch  a  dreadfal  void 
of  pity  and  affection  about  Francis 
Grey,  I  shaVt  be  able  to  keep  from 
rushing  in  to  fill  it  up.'' 

*^  Papa  I "  she  said,  turning  romid, 
but  without  leaving  the  window. 

He  looked  at  her  coldly. 

'^  If  you  were  to  speak  kindly  to  him, 
and  give  him  some  good  adyice,  don't 
yon  think  it  would  be  better  ?  " 

"Certainly  not!"  he  replied  with 
decision.  "And  now,  ivill  you  have 
the  goodness  to  recollect  that  I  hare 
dismissed  the  subject  ?  " 

With  a  sigh  of  perplexity  Rose  re- 
turned to  the  window.  Presently  a 
servant  entered  and  gave  her  a  letter. 
She  glanced  lisileBsly  at  the  cover,  won- 
dered a  little  who  her  correspondent 
might  be,  broke  the  seal,  and  immedi- 
ately became  absorbed  in  the  contents. 

After  a  while  her  father's  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  sound  very  like 
weeping,  and,  glancing  that  way,  he 
saw  Rose  leaning  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtain,  with  her  fiftce  in  her  hands.     ^ 

"  What's  the  matter,  child  9  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Why,  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
cross,  dear.    Come  and  make  up." 

Rose  went  to  him,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"There^  papa,"  she  said,  "you  can't 
help  pitying  him  after  reading  that." 

Judge  Fanshawe's  countenance  chan- 
ged as  he.  took  the  letter  and  settled 
himself  back  in  his  chair  to  read  it. 
Bose  had  not,  then,  been  grieving  over 
his  -displeasure. 

If  Mr.  Francis  Grey  had  known  into 
what  hands  his  missive  was  to  fall,  its 
composition  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
more  carefully  considered.  But,  ad- 
dressing himself  only  to  Rose,  and 
thinking  only  of  her,  every  line  he 
wrote  was  calculated  to  exasperate  her 
father*  He  did  not  dream  of  renewing 
his  oflSar  of  marriage,  the  young  man 
wrote,  but  he  begged  for  her  pity  and 
sympathy,  and  for  a  few  lines,  assuring 
him  at  least  of  her  friendship.    "  I  had 


no  right  to  risk  the  property  of  others, 
I  own,"  he  admitted.  "  But  if  I  had 
succeeded,  those  who  are  now  the  loud- 
est in  denunciation  would  have  been 
first  to  praise." 

Judge  Fanshawe's  face  grew  dark  as 
he  read,  and  having  finished,  he  crush- 
ed the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  tossed  it 
contemptuously  into  the  fire.  Facing 
his  daughter  then,  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  in  her  the  refiection  of  his  own 
haughty  spirit. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  you  have  burn- 
ed every  word  of  that  letter  into  my 
heart  I " 

"  Rose,"  he  exclaimed,  angrily,  "  you 
astonish  me  I  I  thought  you  had  more 
sense  of  propriety.  Let  there  be  an  end 
to  this.  I  will  inform  Mr.  Grey  what  I 
think  of  his  trying  to  draw  my  daugh- 
ter into  a  clandestine  correspondence." 

Rose  was  very  pale,  but  quiet.  "  I 
would  like  to  write  to  him,"  she  said. 

« I  forbid  it  1 " 

She  was  silent  a  moment;  then  re- 
peated, "  I  really  think  I  shall  write  to 
him,  papa." 

Judge  Fanshawe  looked  at  his  daugh- 
ter, too  astonished  and  indignant  to 
speak  at  once.  Her  calmness,  no  less 
than  her  unexpected  defiance,  had  taken 
him  completdy  by  surprise.  Evidently 
she  needed  a  strong  hand.  He  must 
make  short  work  of  it,  or  his  authority 
would  be  gone  before  he  knew  it. 
"  Rose,"  he  said  deliberately,  "  when  an 
answer  to  that  note  goes  out  of  this 
house,  you  may  go  with  it — and  not 
return  1 " 

"  Yery  well  I "  she  answered,  quietly, 
and,  after  a  moment,  left  the  room. 
.  Thai  evening  Hiss  Campbell  saw  no 
pretty  family  group  in  the  house  across 
the  way;  but  on  the  curtain  of  Miss 
Fanshawe's  chamber  was  the  $ilh&tiette 
of  a  lady,  writing,  and  in  the  libraiy  a 
gentleman  alternately  walked  up  and 
down,  and  firetfully  tossed  over  a  litter 
of  papers,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
out  of  patience. 

Judge  Fanshawe  was  not  alarmed, 
though  he  was  mortified  and  angry. 
A  woman's  revolt  is  usually  so  trivial 
and  short-lived,  her  heart  beating  ever 
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against  her  brittle  will,  that  men  bgI- 
dom  Tegard  it  with  any  feeling  more 
serious  than  impatience  or  contempt. 
Her  *^  last  word ''  has  been  well  inter- 
preted by  one  who  well  knows : 

"  Whftt  80  &lM  M  truth  is, 
PaUe  to  thee  T 
Where  tiie  serpent^s  tooth  is, 
Shua  th«  trea 

**  Where  the  apple  reddens 
Wererpry, 
I<e«t  we  lose  our  Edens, 
Eyo  and  I P* 

Donbtless  Rose  Fanshawe*s  father  ex- 
pected such  a  submission  from  her. 


IV. 

The  next  morning  breakfast  passed 
almost  in  silence,  the  father  stem  and 
taciturn,  tiie  daughter  pale,  and  rather 
wistfol,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to 
approa6h  the  subject  of  their  difference. 
When  they  left  the  table  there  was  a 
moment  of  embarrassment,  for  that  was 
the  time  when  Rose  embraced  her  fath- 
er, and  wished  him  a  happy  day. 

Judge  Fanshawe  fastened  the  loop  of 
his  doak,  and  drew  on  his  gloves,  wait- 
ing for  unconditional  surrender  and  the 
usual  valedictory.  They  did  not  come. 
Rose  was  one  of  those  purely  sincere 
persons,  with  whom  a  caress  or  a  ten- 
der word  is  a  sign  of  love  and  peace. 
8he  had  never  learned,  disdained  to 
learn,  the  trick  of  hollow  sweetness; 
tuid  she  had  never  been  taught  the  duty 
of  humility  and  submission. 

She,  too,  waited,  but  finally  asked, 
**  Papa,  have  you  thought  over  what  we 
were  speaking  of  last  night  ?  '* 

He  put  his  hat  on  to  go ;  the  slight 
relenting  of  his  face  chilled  at  once. 
*^  I  could  have  but  one  thought  on  the 
sabject,"  he  replied  severely.  "  I  hoped 
and  expected  that  by  this  time  yon 
would  regret  your  absurd  and  disre- 
spectful conduct.'^ 

"Aren't  you  willing  I  should  write 
him  a  note,  telling  him  that  I  am  sorry 
for  him,  and  you  read  it  before  it  goes  f  " 

Judge  Fanshawe  turned,  with  his 
hand  on  the  door-knob.  **Rose,  your 
persistence  is  an  insult  to  me.    If  you 


mention  this  subject  again,  I  shall  order 
you  to  leave  the  room.  For  the  last 
time  I  repeat,  I  ibrbid  your  taking  any 
notice  whatever  of  Mr,  Francis  Grey." 

"And  you  mean  all  you  said  about  it 
last  night,  papa  ? " 

"  Every  word  I  When  an  answer  to 
that  letter  goes  out  of  this  house,  you 
may  go  with  it." 

He  said  no  more,  but  went  out  with- 
out a  backward  glance,  and  Rose,  ngh- 
ing  heavily,  returned  to  the   library. 
Reaching  the  centre  of  the  room,  she 
forgot  to  go  any  farther,  and  stood 
there,  locked  in  thought.     Presently 
her  thoughts  broke  out  in  soliloquy: 
'^My  father  has  an  uncommonly  fine 
mind ;  but  he  can  make  mistakes,  and 
he  has  made  one  with  me.    He  forgets 
that  I  have  a  mind  of  my  own,  and  a 
right  to  my  own  opinions,  and  to  have 
them  treated  with  some  respect.    Since 
I  have  been  made,  I  must  grow.    And 
yet,  I  am  a  sort  of  heliotrope,  and  if  he 
would  only  shine  on  me,  I  should  be 
pretty  sure  to  grow  his  way.    But  now 
I  feel  very  implacable.    I  suppose  I  take 
it  from  him." 

When  Judge  Fanshawe  came  liome 
that  night  he  saw  no  smiling  face  in  the 
window,  and  no  cheerful  greeting  niet 
him  at  the  threshold.    « I  did  not  know 
that  Rose  could  be  sulky ,^  he  tliong«^^i 
and  opened  the  door  for  himself. 

A  note  addressed  to  him  lay  onr 
haU-table.    He  tore  it  open,  and  teaa . 

"  My  dbsab  Fatheb  :   Bince  50^  ^^^ 
master  in  your  own  hotiae,  m^  ^^^ry  to 
I  are  going  out  together.     X  atn       ^  ^ 
disobey  yon,  but  it  isn't  in.  t^\^      ^d 
let  any  one  in  trouble  cry  oo.t  to  ^ 

never  give  in  reply  «•  ^^^^  ^idxeX^^ 
am  going  to  Mrs.  ^^'^^'^V^^-^o^  ^^otn 
very  carefol,  and  no  ^^S,^^^^  ^ovx  ^^^ 
me  wliy  I  am  there.     "W^"-  -^^vo^i  ^^^ 
me  back  you  can  1©^  ^^^^ 
Bhall  be  very  glad  to 
*'  Your  affectionate 
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"Wliatever  the  fatbcr 

ed  in  reading  that,  tio 

"  Hasn't  Miss  Rose 
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the  serrant  asked  when  he  went  down 
alone  to  dinner. 

"  She  will  not  be  in  to  dinner,"  was 
the  concise  reply. 

^*  Am  I  to  sit  up  for  Miss  Rose,  sir  ? " 
he  was  asked,  as  he  went  np-stairs  that 
night. 

*^  She  will  not  come  back  to-night," 
he  replied. 

Days  passed  without  her  being  smn- 
moned  home :  weeks  and  months  pass- 
ed, and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  invi- 
tation on  the  one  side,  or  of  penitence 
on  the  other. 

''  It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  fact  of 
her  writing  the  note,"  the  Judge  said  to 
himself.  *^It  is  the  disobedience,  the 
defiance,  and  ingratitude.  A  principle 
is  inyolyed,  and  she  must  humble  her- 
self." 

**  I  don^t  mind  so  much  that  he  sent 
me  out  for  nothing,"  thought  Rose. 
*'  But  since  he  has  sent  me,  of  course  I 
shall  wait  till  he  calls  me  back  again." 

And  so  the  two,  gently  calm  in  ap- 
pearance, but  as  immovable  as  rocks, 
held  to  their  will  in  silence,  satisfying 
no  person's  curiosity,  and  refusmg  to 
listen  to  their  own  hearts  or  consciences. 

V. 

Winter  passed  away,  and  Spring  came. 
There  had  been  a  succession  of  wild 
storms,  March  coming  in  like  a  Uon ; 
but  at  length  the  lamb  appeared.  A 
last  fling  of  rain,  sharp  as  a  lash,  out 
of  the  darkening  east  and  into  the  red- 
dening west ;  a  last  growl  that  ended  in 
an  exhausted  sough,  and  all  at  once 
there  was  Spring,  a  melting  loveliness 
over  earth  and  sky,  rosy  and  rain-wash- 
ed and  still.  In  such  stillness  the  last 
vestige  of  the  storm  disappeared,  and 
the  heavens  balanced  the  waning  gloiy 
of  the  sun  and  the  waxing  glory  of  the 
moon.  Then  the  starry  beam  tilted, 
and  it  was  night 

Miss  Hester  Campbell,  paler  and  frail- 
er than  ever,  sat  in  her  bow-window, 
with  her  cousin  beside  her.  He  had 
been  away  all  winter  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  they  were  just  subsiding  into 
quiet  after  the  excitement  of  their  first 
meeting  since  his  return. 


''  When  Spring  comes,  I  always  want 
to  live,"  she  said,  sighingly,  as  she  look- 
ed out.  "  A  pale  littie  hope,  about  as 
large  as  a  snowdrop,  and  as  firagile, 
springs  up  in  my  hesxt." 

^'  My  poor  Hester  I "  exclaimed  the 
soldier,  taking  her  shadowy  littie  hand 
in  his  strong  one. 

*'  But  I  don't  mean  to  complain,"  she 
added  hastily.  "Indeed,  I  have  but 
one  real  trouble,  and  that  is  that  deso- 
late house,"  glancing  across  the  way. 

"Hasn't  he  taken  the  young  couple 
home  ? "  asked  Lieutenant  Campbell,  in 
a  constrained  voice. 

"  The  young  couple,  Donald  ?  Non- 
sense I "  his  cousin  exclaimed.  "  That's 
what  comes  of  your  getting  none  of  m^ 
letters*  There  was  no  thought  of  their 
being  married.  The  trouble  must  have 
been  about  something  else,  nobody 
knows  what.  Didn't  you  hear  that 
Blentdavir  came  to  the  rescue  and  sent 
Grey  off  to  the  East  in  one  of  his  ships  i 
It  was  an  escape,  though.  He  had  to 
run  away  in  the  night.  Mrs.  Bond  says 
that  he  came  to  her  house  once  after 
Rose  went  there,  but  she  wouldnU  see 
him." 

At  Miss  Hester's  first  word  her  cousin 
dropped  her  hand ;  but  not  before  she 
had  felt  a  strong  pulse  fly  to  each  of  his 
finger-tips. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  9 "  he  asked. 

"Rose I  Ko.  Well,  Ann,  what  is 
it  t " — ^to  the  servant. 

"  A  lady  to  see  you,  Miss  Campbell,^ 
was  the  answer. 

7he  visitor  came  forward  swiftly,  and 
stood  ID  the  moonlight — Rose  Fan- 
shawo  I 

"Please  don't  disturb  yourself,"  the 
girl  said  in  a  soft,  hurried  voice  that 
sounded  as  if  she  were  out  of  breath. 
"  Sit  down  again.  There  I  I  want  to 
talk  with  yon  a  little  while.  But  you 
are  engaged" — perceiving  that  Miss 
Campbell  was  not  alone. 

The  gentieman  came  out  of  the  sha- 
dow. 

"Oh!  Lieutenant  OampbeUI  You 
are  welcome  back.  I  heard  that  yon 
had  been  away.  But  I  want  to  talk 
with  your  cousin,  now." 
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'^  m  finish  my  oigax  down-stairs,''  he 
ssid.  **ABd  when  yon  are  ready,  let 
me  know,  and  I  will  go  home  with  yon." 

^  Miss  Campbell,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  about  my  fiither,"  Rose  began  ab- 
ruptly the  instant  the  two  were  alone. 
^'There  is  no  one  else  whom  I  would 
ask,  and  no  one  else  who  can  tell  me 
what  I  wish  to  know.  Ton  see  him 
often,  of  course.  Do  you  think  he  is 
lonely?  Do  many  people  go  there! 
Does  he  look  well  t " 

'^  My  dear,  he  seems  to  me  desolate," 
Miss  Hester  said  gravely.  ^*  I  thiak  he 
often  spends  the  eyening  quite  alone. 
Ajid  he  does  not  look  well." 

"  Don't  say  desolate  !  "  Rose  cried  out 
sharply.  "That  is  a  terrible  word. 
What  have  you  heard  him  say,  or  seen 
him  do?  When  did  you  see  him 
last?" 

Miss  Fanshawe's  face  looked  quite 
pale  in  the  moonlight,  and  her  cheeks 
had  lost  something  of  their  roundness. 
Her  friend  noticed  that,  and  took  her 
hand  kindly.  "  I  heard  him  speak  yes- 
terday," she  said.  "When  he  came 
home  in  the  evening  a  little  girl  was 
running  along  before  him,  with  a  pack- 
age  in  her  hand.  Evidently  it  was 
something  very  precious.  But  she  was 
too  eager  and  delighted  to  mind  her 
steps,  and  just  in  front  of  y6ur  house 
she  dipped  on  the  wet  pavement,  and 
ML  There  was  a  little  crash  as  she 
feU,  and  bits  of  painted  china  flew  about. 
Judge  Fanshawe  took  the  poor  little 
sobbing  thing  up— he  is  very  kind  to 
children,  my  dear — and. asked  about  her 
mishap.  It  appeared  that  she  had,  for 
a  long  time,  been  saving  up  her  money 
to  buy  her  father  a  birthday  present, 
and  had  got  a  painted  coffee-cup ;  and 
there  it  was ! 

^'  When  she  had  finished  her  little 
story,  crying  bitterly  all  the  while,  he 
gave  her  money  to  buy  another  cup. 
^It  was  better  to  break  that  than  to 
break  your  father's  heart,'  he  said,  and 
went  up  the  steps  to  his  ovm  house, 
where  there  was  no  child  to  welcome 
him.  He  looked  very  sorrowflQ,  and  he 
seems  to  be  getting  old.  I  think  he 
stoops  a  little." 


VI. 


It  is  never  pleasant  to  sit  alone  at 
table,  especially  at  evening,  when  lone- 
liness is  least  tolerable.  Judge  Fan- 
shawe  had  found  this  to  his  co8t.  But 
he  could  not  bear  to  invite  company. 
While  his  daughter's  place  was  vacant 
he  could  fancy  that  she  was  only  lin- 
gering a  moment — that  presently  the 
door  would  open,  a  slight  shape  come 
tripping  in,  a  bright  cheek  touch  his 
faded  one,  and  his  own  dear  little  girl 
put  to  flight,  by  her  gay  presence,  all 
the  cruel  imaginings  that  had  been  tor- 
menting him.  To-night  his  trouble 
pressed  more  heavily  than  ever.  He 
left  his  dinner  untouched,  went  into 
the  library  and  tried  to  read.  But  the 
page  might  as  well  have  been  blank  for 
any  sense  he  took  of  it.  The  book 
dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  sat  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  and  thinking — not 
such  thoughts  as  the  young  have,  when 
life  is  all  before  them,  but  such  as  come 
to  those  whose  illusions  are  faded,  and 
who  feel  upon  their  souls  the  grasp  of 
solemn  realities.  Till  that  proud,  re- 
bellious daughter  left  him,  Judge  Fan 
shawe  had  scarcely  thought  of  age  or 
death.  His  heart  could  not  grow  dull 
with  her  young  heart  bounding  so  near, 
and  gray  hairs  did  not  trouble  him 
when  her  pretty,  prying  fingers  found 
them  out,  and  her  sweet  voice  chid  him 
so  merrUy.  "You  think  too  much, 
papa;  that's  the  trouble.  You  mean 
to  be  Chief-Justice,  and  you  turn  your 
hair  gray  with  plotting."  He  could  hear 
her  loving  nonsense  in  his  ears  now. 

His  eyes  grew  dim,  and  long  rays 
stretched,  trembling,  toward  them  from 
the  fire. 

That  miserable  aflhir  of  Francis 
Grey's!  Judge  Fanshawe  owned  to 
himself  now  that  he  had  been  hasty, 
and  that  Rose,  in  spite  of  her  disobedi- 
ence, had  shown  the  nobler  spirit. 
"Other  girls  might  have  been  more 
obedient,  without  being  any  better," 
he  muttered.  "  I  don't  want  a  daugh- 
ter of  mine  to  be  led  by  a  ring  in  her 
nose.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  religion 
that  she  has  done  wrong." 
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And  what  religion  had  he  taught  her? 
None.  He  had  sowed  in  humanity 
alone,  and  must  be  content  with  such 
harvest  as  humanity  could  bring  forth. 

"  It  is  evident  that  she  will  not  come 
till  I  have  humbled  myself  to  ask  her/' 
he  said.  *^I  thought  I  could  not  do 
that;  but  to-night — " 

He  drew  a  table  to  him,  and  wrote 
one  line:  "Rose,  will  you  not  come 
home  to  your  father  ? " — his  eyes  filling 
as  he  wrote.  When  the  note  was  sealed 
and  directed,  he  dropped  his  face  into 
his  hands,  and  wept  like  a  child.  It 
was  cruel  that  he  should  have  to  ask 
her,  even  if  she  should  come  willingly 
at  his  summons 

The  door-bell  rang  as  he  sat  there. 
He  wiped  his  eyes  hastily,  and  turned 
his  face  from  the  light. 

"  Do  you  want  any  thing,  sir  ? "  asked 
Thomas,  the  contraband,  putting  his 
head  into  the  room. 

^  No.  What  should  make  you  think 
I  want  any  thing?  The  street  door- 
bell rang." 

*'  Yes,  sir ! "  said  Thomas,  lingering. 

"  Confound  the  fellow  1 "  said  the 
.  Judge  to  himself,  *'  He's  prying— thinks 
something  is  the  matter  since  I  ate  no 
dinner.  "Well,  Thomas," — aloud  — 
"  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Did  any 
one  come  in  ? " 

"Yes,  sirl  No,  sir!"  replied  the 
contraband,  in  a  highly  lucid  manner. 

"Try  to  make  up  your  mind  about 
it,"  recommended  his  master  dryly, 
without  once  turning  his  face  toward 
the  door. 

"  Yes,  sir  1 "  said  Thomas  again,  and 
withdrew  in  a  fumbling  way,  obeying 
the  imperative  wave  of  a  hand  that  was 
not  Judge  Fanshawe's. 

Left  to  himself  again,  the  master  of 
the  house,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  that 
told  of  a  weary  weight  at  heart,  went 
back  to  his  bitter  musings. 

"  Father  1 "  said  a  breathless  voice  at 
his  side,  at  his  shoulder,  where  a  tearful 
face  drooped.  "  May  I  stay  with  you  ? 
Fve  waited  and  waited — and,  oh  1  fath* 
er,  you  would  have  called  me  back  long 
ago  if  you  had  known  how  sorry  I  was, 
how  I  wanted  tQ  come." 


After  all,  the  harvest  of  him  who 
sows  only  human  love  may  be  very 
sweet.  Or  is  it,  as  Coleridge  says,  that 
there  is  religion  in  all  deep  love  ? 

"You're  not  growing  old,  are  you, 
papa  ? "  she  asked,  after  a  while,  wink- 
ing the  tears  off  her  eyelashes  that  she 
might  see  him,  but  in  yain,  since  they 
gathered  again  immediately. 

"  I  was  old  an  hour  ago,  my  chUd," 
he  said. 

She  made  a  great  effort,  and  wiped 
her  eyes  with  both  hands.  "Now, 
papa,  won't  yon  please  to  stand  up  ? " 

The  Judge  stood  up  obediently,  but 
with  some  wonder,  possibly  with  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  going  to  be  put 
upon  oath. 

Bose  looked  him  over  with  anxious 
criticism.  Then  a  triumphant  laugh 
and  blush  broke  together  into  her  face. 
"  You  don't  stoop  one  bit  1 "  she  cried, 
embracing  him  with  transport.  "  And 
now"— pressing  him  into  his  chair 
again  in  her  pretty,  half-imperative, 
half-entreating  way,  and  kneeling  down 
beside  him — "  how  shall  I  ever  tell  you 
half  how  sorry  I  am  ?  I  don't  mean  to 
say,"  she  corrected  herself  "  that  I  am 
soTiy  I  gave  him  a  kind  word,  but  I  am 
soiry  I  did  it  without  your  consent. 
For  I  could  have  got  your  consent— yoa 
know  I  could — papa,  if  I  had  coaxed 
long  enough  for  it.  I  could  coax  any 
thing  out  of  you,  you  dearest  and  most 
indulgent  fatiier,  that  a  hard-hearted, 
ungrateM  girl  like  me  ever  had  I  And 
Fm  sorry  I  hadn't  gone  on  my  knees  to 
you  afberwards.  I  would  if  I  had 
known  that  you  wanted  me  to.  Yoo 
see,  papa,  I  thought  I  was  doing  right, 
and  I  forgot  that  my  first  duty  was  to 
you." 

"Your  first  duty  was  to  God,  my 
dear,"  he  replied.  "  But  how  could  you 
know  that  when  I  never  taught  you, 
and  when  I  myself  forgot  that  duty  ? 
Let  us  mutually  forgive,  and  try  to  do 
better  in  the  Aiture." 

After  a  while,  when  she  had  given 
her  father  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  spent  the  winter.  Rose 
told  of  her  visit  to  Miss  Campbell,  and 
that  Lieutenant  Campbell  came  home 
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with  her.  '^  And,  come  to  think  of  it, 
I  don't  believe  I  was  quite  civil  to  him,'^ 
she  said.  "  I  didn't  thank  him,  nor  say 
good-night. .  I  was  wild  to  reach  yon." 
She  mnsed  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  up- 
raised and  fixed  on  the  lamp-flame; 
then  added,  more  softly,  '*  But  I  recol- 
lect he  said  something  beft^  he  tome^ 
away.  It  sounded  like  *  God  bless  you  I ' 
That  was  yeiy  good  of  him.  Young 
men  don't  usually  speak  so.  I  would 
rather  one  should  say  that  to  me  than 
pay  me  the  finest  compliment." 

Unnoticed  by  her,  Judge  Fanshawe 
watched  his  daughter  closely  while  she 
spoke.  '^  That  is  a  young  man  whom  I 
esteem  highly,"  he  remarked  quietly. 

^  Do  you  9 "  said  Rose,  with  a  pleas- 
ed, unconscious  smile,  her  color  deepen<^ 
ing  softly.  *  ♦  ♦ 


lieut  Campbell's  hand  was  on  the 
door-latch  when  he  heard  her  speak 
his  name,  and  came  quickly  back-  to 
her. 

"  I  thought,"  she  began,  then  stopped. 
From  his  height  he  looked  down  with 
smiling  eyes  upon  the  dear  girl,  with 
her  frank,  bright,  blushing  face. 

"Tm  afraid  you  will  think  I  don't 
know  my  own  mind,"  she  said  in  some 
distress.  **  But  when  I  saw  you  going, 
I  thought  that  may-be  I  know  well 
enough  now,  without  waiting  a  week. 
Fm  pretty  sure  that  if  you  and  papa  are 
willing,  I  am— that  is— I  meant  to 
say'* 

What  His  Honor's  Daughter  meant 
to  say  must  forever  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt;  for  that  eentence  was  never 
finished* 
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A  FRTVATB  picture-gaUery  means 
mnething  more  than  the  munificent 
disposition  and  refined  taste  of  its 
owner :  it  is  significant  of  many  things 
of  general  interest.  It  may  even  be  ex- 
j^essive,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the 
nnge  and  scope  of  our  social  life,  of 
our  intercourse  with  nature,  of  our  un- 
derstanding of  much  that  is  related  to 
our  affections.  An  adequate  account 
of  pictures  in  modem  galleries  would 
be  a  comment  on  the  ideas,  the  tastes, 
the  sentiments,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
epoch. 

For  example,  we  are  in  Mr,  John 
Taylor  Johnston's  gallery,  which,  in  the 
number,  interest,  and  value  of  the  paint- 
ings that  it  holds,  is  second  to  no  gal- 
lery in  New  York;  and,  with  one  or 
two  pictures  more,  it  could  be  made  su« 
perior  to  any.  It  is  wholly  modem, 
instead  of  representing  a  few  simple 
ideas^  like  a  gallery  of  ancient  art — ^in* 
liead  of  presenting  to  us  symbols  and 
types — ^instead  of  giving  us  the  reU- 
gioQs  and  exalted, — ^it  shows  us  forms 


and  colors  that  express  the  particular 
tastes  of  individual  men,  which  we  en- 
joy because  we  are  curious — because  we 
are  interested  in  more  things  than  men 
of  the  pagan  or  of  the  pagan-Christian 
epoch. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  all  art 
is  a  representation  of  the  particular 
tastes  of  individual  men ;  so  we  must 
make  this  distinction :  while  the  par- 
ticular tastes  of  the  old  painters  were 
more  or  less  limited  to  madonnas,  saints, 
and  goddesses,  the  particular  tastes  of 
our  modem  painters  carry  them  over 
every  form  of  contemporary  life.  The 
old  painters  depended  upon  the  natural, 
permanent,  and  typical;  the  modem 
painter  relies  upon  the  occasional,  the 
customary,  and  the  characteristic,  and 
he  is  under  the  rule  of  propriety.  The 
modem  painter  is  secular  in  his  aims, 
and  the  ancient  was  religious;  and 
while  he  was  religious  he  was  not  ne- 
cessarily ascetic,  but  bore  as  free  and 
uncorrupting  witness  to  the  loveliness 
of  material  beauty  in  the  figure  of  a 
boy,  girl,  or  woman,  as,  to-day,  a  pious 
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girl  does  when  she  paints  a  wreath  of 
flowers.  Bat  we  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  beauty  of  a  flower  and  the 
beauty  of  a  woman.  We  look  upon 
the  undressed  loyeliness  of  the  flrst 
without  reproach;  but  the  undn^ied 
form  of  a  girl  is  generally  excluded 
firom  our  art-galleries.  Not  only  is  our 
philosophy  at  &ult,  but  our  sentiment 
of  the  beautifhl  is  feebler  than  our  no- 
tion of  propriety ;  and  the  suggestions 
which  come  fh>m  minds  not  free  from 
medi«eyal  prejudices— against  what  is 
called  the  flesh — are  attributed  to  beauty 
itself^  which  is  irreproachable. 

When  we  get  our  Phidias  and  our  Ti- 
tian to  work  with  our  Darwin  and  our 
Huxley,  we  shall  understand  that  God's 
unimpeachable  manifestation  is  not  less 
in  the  natural  than  in  the  spiritual,  and 
'  that  it  is  as  blasphemous  to  impute  eyil 
or  corruption  to  the  beautifhl,  as  to  .ac- 
cuse God  of  wickedness.  Who  can  be- 
lieye  that  the  beauty  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo  eyer  inspired  a  debasing  senti-. 
ment,  or  eyer  made  a  corrupting  sug- 
gestion, in  the  mind  of  a  man?  But 
when  Satyrs  carye,  and  Fauns  paint, 
the  expression  of  animal  life  must  domi- 
nate in  art.  Our  mistake  is,  that  we 
abuse  the  animal,  instead  of  frankly  ac- 
cepting it  when  nature  reaches  no  high- 
er expression.  How  much  the  painting 
of  the  nude  figure  inay  represent  all 
that  is  most  sacred  in  our  minds,  we 
may  see,  perhaps,  in  a  picture  by  Gleyre, 
recently  added  to  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery, 
and  representing  two  Greek  women  in 
the  classic  atrium  of  a  Greek  house — 
one,  a  mother,  about  plunging  a  rosy 
child  in  a  rose-marble  fount ;  the  other, 
a  wholly  naked  and  strikingly  natural 
girl— natural,  like  Palmer's  "White 
Gaptiye,^' — who  stands  contemplating 
the  struggling  and  yexed  boy.  It  is  a 
frank  example  of  the  nude  in  art,  and 
it  is  wholly  free  from  any  thing  corrupt- 
ing or  debasing.  We  use  the  words 
"  corrupting  "  and  ^  debasing,''  because 
they  express  the  influence  commonly 
imputed  to  any  thing  like  nude  art, 
and,  as  commonly,  are  supposed  not  to 
be  present  in  art  which  belongs  to  the 
epoch  of  hypocrisy  or  of  clothes. 


Now,  just  step  with  us  to  the  opposite 
end  of  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery.  We  are  be- 
fore a  picture  by  Enaus,  a  famous  paint- 
er, who  cares  nothing  for  the  Greeks, 
who  loyes  the  homely,  the  ckaracteristic, 
the  humorous,  and  who  is  inimitable  in 
his  way.  He  has  painted  an  old  beau 
and  two  young  German  peasant-girls  in 
the  group  before  us, — ^the  two  girls 
laughing,  hearty,  honest,  sitting  under 
a  tree,  the  old  peasant  standing  before 
them.  What  could  there  be  in  such 
a  group  to  alarm  a  Christian?  And 
how  much  must  there  necessarily  be  in 
the  nude  figures  of  Gleyre  to  question 
on  the  score  of  modesty  and  -propneAj  ? 
Possibly  you  might  think  this.  But 
just  look  at  the  face  of  Knaus'  Old 
Beau  I  As  nature,  it  is  wonderfu]«*-far 
beyond  the  pure  and  beautiful  contours 
of  Gleyre's  nude  figures;  but,  as  sug- 
gestion, as  companionship,  infinitely  less. 
Look  at  the  old  peasant  with  his  senile 
Satyr-face ;  look  at  him  with  his  moist, 
sparkling  eyes,  his  flabby,  slobbering 
mouth,  his  effete  figure,  and  familiar  ex- 
pression— ^nothing  more  ignoble,  noth- 
ing more  disgusting,  than  that  face.  It 
is  only  because  we  can  laugh  at  it,  it  ia 
only  because  it  amuses  us  with  its  libidi- 
nous senility,  thift  we  tolerate  it.  This 
old  beau  belongs  to  art  as  Palstaff  be- 
longs to  art  His  fiice  is  inimitable-— a 
wonderM  portrait  of  reality,  replete 
with  yulgar  suggestions ;  while  Gleyre's 
nude  art  is  replete  with  pure  and  lovely 
suggestions.  Childhood,  an  incident  of 
home-life  in  antiquity,  the  morning  bath, 
a  chubby  boy  plunged  into  a  rose-mar- 
ble fount,  a  loyely  nude  figure  seen  in 
profile,  leaning  upon  the  marble  barin, 
and  the  cold  and  seyere  and  elegant  ac- 
cessories of  a  Greek  interior,  to  localize 
the  subject — ^these  make  a  picture  whidi, 
saye  the  novelty  of  so  frank,  so  real  an 
exhibition  of  the  nude  in  art,  is  not 
only  instructiye  as  a  faithfully  studied 
representation  of  a  pagan  household, 
but  is  also  pleasing  as  a  representation 
of  home-life  in  an  artistic  and  chanmng 
form.  Gleyre  is  no  colorist,  but  he 
loyes  a  pure  line  and  a  clean  tint  His 
flesh-painting  is  thin,  but  delicate,  and 
he  is  a  fine  artist,  but  not  a  great  paint- 
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er.  Sjuras'  Old  Beaa  ia  on  admirable 
piece  of  painting,  and  the  color  ia 
brighter,  and  the  tondb.  in  the  old  man's 
head  delightfully  spirited,  crisp,  and 
brilHant.  If  we  are  honest  in  our  pur< 
ism,  we  would  prefer  Gleyre's  nude 
figures  to  Knaus'  Old  Beau. 

If  we  are  broad;  complaisant,  indul- 
gent, like  Shakespeare,  we  will  heartily 
enjoy  the  striking  and  Tivid  character- 
painting  of  the  German  painter,  and  no 
more  trouble  ourselyes  about  his  condi- 
tion than  about  Mr.  Beard's  ^  Jealousy" 
— a  picture  which  we  recall,  in  which 
jealousy  is  expressed  by  an  absurd  and 
distressed  rabbit  witnessing  another  pre- 
ferred to  himself.  To  the  natural  man, 
the  triumph  of  instinct  is  not  a  subject 
of  satire ;  it  is  a  subject  of  satire  only 
in  a  corrupt  society,  and  in  men  who 
dishonor  impulse.  But,  from  pictures 
which  raise  such  troublesome  and  deli- 
cate questions  as  the  two  just  spoken  of, 
look  upon  that  fine  specimen  of  Corot 
— a  wood-scene — recently  added  to  Mr. 
Johnston's  fine  collection.  If  Oorot's  art 
is  still  a  secret  to  you,  look  at  this  pie- 
ture  until  you  are  permeated  by  the 
sentiment  of  nature  which  it  expresses, 
and  understand  the  delightftQ,  easy 
(although,  in  fact,  we  suppose  it  to  be 
the  result  of  yery  great  labor),  natural 
style  which  it  exhibits.  Every  thing  is 
cool  and  dark,  but  not  cold  and  black, 
in  this  picture.  The  daylight  hardly 
gets  into  the  woods,  but  you  see  it  is 
outside  in  the  spots  of  light  that  are 
seen  through  the  trees  at  the  horizon. 
And  how  fine  is  the  rendering  of  light ! 
how  transparent  and  cool  the  shadows  I 
how  light  and  leafy  the  masses  of  foli- 
age, at  once  airy  and  penetrable  I  It  is 
a  French  wood — that  is,  a  damp,  dark 
place,  with  elegant  and  thin  trees,  not 
grand  and  solemn  like  our  American 
woods.  These  tall,  reed4ike  trunks, 
these  scattered  branches,  this  freedom 
trom  undergrowth,  is  unlike  the  tangled 
and  proftise  and  yaried  vegetation  of 
oar  forests ;  but  it  is  nature,  and  it  is 
nature  as  painted  by  a  gentle  and  naf^ 
man.  The  painters  of  our  woods  could 
be  taught  something  by  this  specimen 
of  Corot    The  quality  of  the  color,  the 


absence  of  dryness  and  paintiness  in  the 
touch — a  touch  remarkably  light  and 
fieeting  and  suggestive — is  worthy  of 
attention.  The  scattered  lights  tell  as 
light,  and  the  gray,  dim  green  of  the 
woods  is  finely  rendered.  Ko  style  is 
better  adapted  to  the  subject ;  it  is  close 
to  it.  How  far  is  the  false  and  the  arti- 
ficial from  Gorot's  pallet!  But  this 
wood-scene  is  a  melancholy  picture ;  it 
is  a  picture  that  would  be  good  for  the 
eye  of  a  tired  man,  and  make  a  sooth* 
ing  solitude  for  his  reverie.  We  can 
imagine  a  positive  man  taking  infinite 
pleasure  out  of  Oorot's  art,  precisely  be- 
cause it  ia  so  uncertain  and  harmonious, 
and  so  tender  in  its  meaning ;  for  do  we 
not  ask  another  to  give  us  what  we  lack 
ourselves?  But  perhaps  your  sympa* 
thies  are  not  in  the  direction  of  such 
art-expression.  Perhaps  you  like  Sdat 
— the  dazzle  and  force  of  efiect  of  full 
daylight.  Such  suggestions  of  damp- 
ness and  melancholy  as  Oorot's  wood- 
road  make  you  shiver,  and  you  ask  to 
feel  warmth,  to  see  color  and  sunlight 
in  a  landscape. 

In  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery,  Jules  Du- 
pres  will  give  you  what  you  want.  This 
little  canvas,  not  much  larger  than  the 
printed  page  you  have  under  your  eyes, 
is  a  remarkable  piece  of  effect;  it  is 
bright;  vigorous,  and  rich  in  color,  and 
firee  and  full  in  style.  It  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  ford  or  artificial  in 
color,  but  it  is  vivid,  and  it  is  capable 
of  giving  a  aenaatiou.  However,  while 
you  enjoy  so  much  effect,  while  you 
marvel  at  the  very  solid  painting  of  the 
lights  and  the  very  transparent  and  thin 
painting  of  the  shadows,  you  must  let 
me  remark,  that  the  tree  is  not  beauti- 
fhl  in  form,  and  that  bitumen  may  be 
said  to  play  too  great  a  r6le  in  the  pic- 
ture. And  yet  this  little  picture  is  one 
of  the  most  inatructive  in  its  method  of 
painting«-so  instructive  that  we  believe 
it  could  teach  many  of  our  landscape- 
painters  just  in  what  respect  their  me- 
thod is  monotonous  and  feeble.  It  is 
tiie  work  of  a  master.  Why  is  it  that 
both  of  these  specimens  of  French  land- 
scape-art are  more  interesting  and 
charming  than  any  American  landscape 
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in  Mr.  Jolinston's  gallery?  It  is  be- 
caufie,  in  their  style  and  sentiment,  or 
method  and  feeling,  they  are  superior 
to  manner  and  feeling  in  the  examples 
of  our  American  painters.  And  we  say 
this  in  front  of  the  finest  picture  eyet 
painted  by  Mr.  Church. 

The  "Niagara "—the  first  Niagara 
painted  by  Mr.  Church— is  the  only  ade* 
quate  representatiye  of  American  land- 
scape-art in  Mr.  Johnston^s  galleiy.  The 
drawing  of  the  water,  the  rendering  of 
the  moyement  and  character  of  the  cur- 
rent, is  finer  than  any  thing  we  hare  eyet 
seen  of  the  kind  in  landscape-art  This 
"  Niagara  "  is  a  remarkable  study ;  it  is 
a  great  part  of  the  fi&ct  of  nature,  but 
its  interest  is  closer  to  science  than  to 
art  It  appeals  to  the  intelligence,  and 
it  is  the  work  of  a  good,  cold  under- 
standing. We  respect  the  talent  of  the 
artist,  we  admire  the  picture,  but  both 
are  without  oharm;  and,  as  art,  the 
picture  has  yery  little  that  we  care  for. 
But  in  these  bits  of  French  landscape, 
so  wipretentiatiSy  so  strictly  within  the 
means  of  art-expression,  so  charming  in 
suggestion,  so  natural,  we  haye  some- 
thing that  expresses  a  lot>e  of  nature. 
They  are  fbll  of  sentiment,  and  indicate 
an  artistic  aim.  We  do  not  wish  to 
detract  in  the  least  from  what  is  justly 
due  to  Mr.  Church  as  an  artist  He  has 
yery  pronounced  merits  next  to  yery 
great  defects.  He  is  the  only  landscape- 
painter  liying  who  has  any  thing  cosmi- 
cal  in  aim  and  idea.  But  the  yery  com- 
prehensiyeness  of  his  aim,  creditable  as 
it  is  to  his  ambition,  is  hurtful  to  minor 
charms  and  precious  truths  in  landscape 
painting.  Mr.  Church's  "Niagara" 
justly  holds  a  place  of  honor  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  gallery,  for  it  fairly  represents 
some  of  the  most  striking,  some  of  the 
most  studied  characteristics  of  American 
landscape-art.  But,  for  the  poetry  and 
beauty  of  American  landscape-art,  we 
must  look  to  Mr.  8.  R.  Gifford ;  and  yet 
the  little  specimen  of  Gifford  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  gallery  is  a  minor,  if  not 
an  inferior,  example  of  his  talent. 
While  Church  is  at  his  highest  leyel 
in  the  "  Niagara,"  uU  the  other  land- 
scapists    ot   our   school    are    merely 


represented  here  by  characteristic  pic- 
tures. 

The  series  of  landscapes  known  as 
Cole's  "  Voyage  of  life  "  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  landscapes ;  they  are  good 
allegories  and  poor  landscapes.  They 
represent  Cole's  ideas  in  a  graphic  but^ 
conyentional  mannef.  Were  they  less 
oonyentional  they  would  be  less  intelli- 
ffble ;  and  we  require  an  allegory  to  be 
perfectly  manifest  and  expressiye.  Cole's 
pictures  of  the  "  Voyage  of  Life  "  must 
always  haye  a  charm  for  Sunday-school 
teachers ;  they  must  always  be  striking 
and  admirable  to  people  who  write  and 
read  tracts.  They  are  not  yery  close  to 
nature,  but  they  are  expressiye  of  a 
common  and  uniyersal  conception  of 
life.  But  there  is  no  mighty  inyention 
in  them — ^inyention  such  as  makes  a 
part  of  the  glory  of  Milton ;  there  is  no 
intense  reality,  no  clutch  upon  fact,  as 
in  Bante.  And  what  are  symbol  and 
allegory  in  the  hands  of  any  but  exqui- 
site or  powerful  masters?  Consider 
Cole's  "  Voyage  of  life,"  and  be  wise. 
Symbol  and  allegory  are  means  only  for 
the  great  ones,  as  the  epical  is  an  aim 
only  for  the  greatest  man. 

Mr.  Johnston's  gallery  is  rich  In 
examples  of  the  most  celebrated  con- 
tinental painters.  He  has  a  Horace 
Vemet,  perhaps  the  finest  in  this  city,  a 
large  picture  representing  a  cayahry 
charge  upon  brigands  in  the  mountains 
— a  spirited  and  yigorous  picture.  Th6 
yelocity  and  energy  of  action  in  the  pic- 
ture are  extraordioaTy.  But  you  should 
remark  that  this  world-famous  painter 
has  no  precious  element ;  that  his  talent 
is  wonderful  while  his  genius  is  inferior. 
But  the  quality  of  his  mind  is  as  good 
as  Walter  Scott's.  He  simply  belongs 
more  to  the  present.  There  is  one  criti- 
dsm  to  be  made  upon  every  picture 
painted  by  Vemet — it  is,  that  he  neyer 
appeared  to  caress  his  work  into  beauty, 
or  linger  oyer  it  in  loye.  He  painted 
rapidly,  as  though  his  brush  were  a 
sabre  with  which  to  dash  through  hia 
subject  His  just  obseryation,  astound- 
ing memory,  and  uncommon  facility  of 
execution,  always  enabled  him,  how- 
eyer,  to  produce  something  striking  and 
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nataral.  You  will  see,  in  Mr.  Jidbm&ton's 
fine  specimen  of  Yernet,  just  as  much  as 
a  gallery  of  Yemet's  pictures  could  en- 
able you  to  see.  His  merits  and  defects' 
are  constant — blood-relations  which  he 
cannot  shake  ofE!,  Every  thing  has  the 
same  texture  in  his  work,  and  very 
ranch  the  same  value  as  color.  All 
differenoea  are  expressed  by  positiye 
light  and  dark,  or  by  warm  and  neutral 
colors ;  he  gives  nothing  of  the  grada^ 
tion  and  delicacy  and  mystery  which 
you  find  in  the  work  of  a  colorist.  A 
much  finer  work  of  art,  and  equally 
sjarited,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  by 
Decamps.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  bio 
tion  and  character  are  just  as  necessary 
as  in  Yemet's  soldiers.  It  represents  an 
Oriental  officer  of  rank,  surrounded  by 
his  guard  of  armed  runners,  going  rap- 
idly through  the  street  of  an  Eastern 
city. 

If  yon  wish  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  works  of  two  very  remark- 
able men — both  men  alike  interested  in 
action,  in  the  gesticulation  of  figures,  in 
manners  and  customs,  in  the  character- 
istic— both  men  positive,  emphatic,  bru- 
tal— ^you  must  consider  Yemet's  and 
Decamps\  Both  were  interested  with 
similar  subjects,  but  their  gifts  are  so 
different,  that,  while  Yemet  never  rose 
above  the  level  of  a  clever  journalist, 
Decamps  reached  the  expression  of  an 
original  artist.  He  may  be  said  to 
supplement  a  Yemet^s  rapid,  matter- 
of-&ct  report  of  Ihe  action  and  locali- 
ty of  a  group  of  figures,  with  an  art- 
ist's expresuon  of  the  sensuous  and 
subtle,  which  seems  to  us  at  the  bot- 
tom or  in  the  life  of  most  things, 
and  the  presence  of  which,  visible  or 
invisible,  unindicated,  unsought  for  by 
aa  artist,  classifies  him  at  once  among 
the  prosaic  and  limited  as  a  Yemet, 
a  Church,  a  Bierstadt  Now,  here  is 
Decamps,  once  one  of  the  most  dis^ 
poted  names  in  French  art,  to-day 
understood  as  a  remarkable  colorist,  a 
man  of  imagination,  and  with  a  taste 
£>r  the  barbaric.  He  never  studied  the 
figure  aa  Yemet;  he  could  not  draw 
with  the  same  power  and  certainty ;  but 
here  is  one  of  his  finest  pictures  to  be 


compared  with  Yeraet's;  and,  to  us,  in 
point  of  action,  it  is  not  less  spirited, 
while  for  character,  expression,  variety, 
color,  and  tone,  it  is  iiifinitely  superior. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  such  piece  of  mel- 
low, rich,  and  harmonious  color  in  aj^y 
gallery  in  New  York  as  we  see  in  this 
Decamps.  Certainly,  nothing  in  Mr. 
Johnston^s  gallery  is  equal  to  it  as  a 
work  of  art  The  painting  of  Oriental 
stufb  and  weapons,  the  painting  of  the 
faces,  is  what  we  understand  as  the 
most  expressive,  the  least  obvious,  the 
most  powerful  and  subtle.  The  surface 
and  solidity  of  bodies,  the  play  of  color, 
the  depth  of  tones-*«ll  that  we  may 
suppose  would  be  cared  for  by  an  artist 
and  a  painter — are  powerfiilly  rendered 
here.  Yemet's  group  could  have  been 
just  as  well  expressed  in  a  black-and- 
white  sketch,  or  in  a  drawing ;  but  this 
sensual,  brutal  Turkish  Patrolman,  with 
his  armed  foot^runners,  these  walls,  this 
splendor  of  light,  this  gloom  of  shadow, 
glowing  or  transparent,  is  quite  beyond 
any  slight  or  cold  means  of  art-expres- 
sion; it  is  beyond  mere  science;  it  is 
the  result  of  a  gift,  and  it  is  the  sign 
of  genius,  of  the  untaught ;  it  is  incom- 
municable, like  poetry,  like  the  art  of 
great  painters,  like  the  eloquence  of 
convinced  and  impassioned  men. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  another  fine  speci- 
men of  color  in  a  picture  by  Boybet, 
which  rejureaents  a  jester  and  a  i>age 
witnessing  a  cock-fight.  The  subject, 
perhaps,  is  only  a  pretext  to  make  an 
interesting  picture  of  a  scarlet  doublet 
next  to  a  black-and-gray  costume.  And 
what  a  superb  scarlet  is  that  of  the  jest- 
er's coat  I  But  this  picture  is  probably 
more  interesting  to  painters  than  to 
average  loversVf  art,  who  do  not  care 
so  much  for  st^le  as  for  story  and  diar- 
acter;  and  in  Boybet's  pictures  the 
style  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  artist.  Just 
leave  this  picture,  and  let  us  stand  be- 
fore a  peasant-girl,  by  Breton.  A  single 
figure;  the  girl  is  knitting  as  she  tends 
her  sSawsp ;  the  afternoon  light  lies  on 
the  sea  and  warms  the  sky.  This  is  no 
prrtty  peasant  of  fim-painters ;  it  is  no 
English  idyl  of  rustic  life,  at  once  tame 
and  elaborate  and  insincere.    It  is  an 
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honest  p<»trait  of  reality,  and  it  ia  per- 
vaded by  a  channing  sentiinent.  Ob- 
serre  how  well  the  giil  is  posed— how 
frank  and  actual  her  ai^Mct.  It  la  one 
of  the  gems  of  Mr.  Johnaton^s  gallery, 
Bs^  by  an  artist  that,  next  to  HiUet,  has 
best  understood  the  gnre  and  strong 
poetry  of  the  oonntry,  and  rendered  the 
peasant  an  actaality  in  modem  paint« 
ing.  And  is  it  not  dne  to  Cleoge  Band 
to  say,  that  she  fint  introduced  the 
peasant  in  modem  art,  in  a  hamane  and 
poetic,  in  a  pictoresqae  and  tender 
form  ?  Before  her  stories,  was  not  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  understood,  by  French 
painters  and  writers,  as  a  brate  too 
coarse  for  art  ?  And  did  they  not  mock 
labor  with  the  immorality  and  artiii- 
ciality  of  Boucher's  fiiadftd  and  mere- 
tricious work?  Oeorge  Band,  IGllet, 
and  Breton,  haye  understood  and  ren- 
dered the  peasant  in  a  noble  man- 
ner and  sometimes  with  a  religious 
sentiment — always  in  a  natural,  hu- 
mane, and  x>oetic  fashion.  Th^  make 
you  yenerate  or  loye  the  subject  of 
their  work. 

We  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the 
most  remarkable  pictures,— not  yet  men- 
tioned,— ^in  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery.  First, 
he  has  Gerome'a  *'  Death  of  Onsar ; "  a 
beautlM  and  celebrated  picture  by  Bou- 
guereau — ^a  young  girl  carrying  a  little 
boy  to  the  bath.  He  has  Brion's  "  Brit- 
tany Peasants  at  Prayn  " — a  yery  flne 
picture.  He  has  a  spirited  Bohreyer; 
two  Meissoniers ;  two  Freres ;  a  strong 
piece  of  expression  and  a  most  painfiil 
story  in  a  picture  by  Hubner ;  the  far 
mous  "  Wioe-Tasters,^  by  Hasendeyer ; 
an  Achenbach ;  a  fine  cattle-picture  by 
Troyon ;  one  by  Van  Marke ;  a  beauti- 
ful Bauguiet,  called  ^fmproying  the 
Eyelids ;  ^  a  Venice  by  Zeim ;  a  large 
picture  by  Muller,  after  the  original  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery ;  two  Trayers ; 
an  interior  of  a  church  by  Madraio,  a 
sketchy  but  good  picture ;  a  Zamaotfb 
from  the  9aUm  of  '6§ ;  and  a  little  pic- 
ture of  a  nude  figure  by  Deloroche. 
He  has  a  epedmen  by  Blaise  Desgoff ;  a 
Plaasan ;  a  fine  picture  by  Duyerger ;  a 
specimen  of  Daubigny ;  a  pretty  exam- 
ple of  Landelle— an  OiieDtal  giil  with 


a  beautiAi),  pladd  countenance ;  a  strik- 
ing marine  by  Isabey ;  a  Willems ;  two 
elaborate  landscapes  by  Herzog ;  a  land- 
scape by  Hdbreth,  and  a  ddightfhlly 
quaint  figure  by  Worms. 

Most  of  our  New  York  painters  are 
represented  in  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery. 
First  and  best  of  the  American  figure- 
pictures  is  Winslow  Homer's  "  Prison- 
ers at  the  Front"  Lambdin,  W.  Hart, 
Haceltine,  Huntington,  Grey,  Leutce, 
McEntee,  E.  Johnson,  Boughton,  Beard, 
Baker,  Guy,  €(ifford,Kensett,  Church,  and 
Hennessy,  are  represented  by  character- 
istic pictures.  But  the  representatiim 
of  American  art  may  be  said  to  be  most 
satisfoctory,  in  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery,  in 
Allston's  '<  Spalatro,"  Ohuich's  "*  Kiag^ 
ara"  and^^Twili^t,"  Eensett's  ''Brook," 
and  Homer's  '*  Prisoners  at  the  Front" 
A  thoroughly  satia&cUwy  gallery  of 
American  art,  perhaps,  could  only  be 
composed  of  the  best  pictures  of  our 
annual  Academy  exhibitions.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  made  to  order ;  it  must 
be  sought  fiMT  incessantly.  A  gallery 
ftimished  with  adequate  examples  of 
American  art,  would  be  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  its  owner,  and  of  national  in- 
terest to  all  of  us.  But  such  a  gallery 
can  o^y  be  made  by  a  man  wholly  in- 
terested in  art,  and  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  fashionable  and  the 
meritorious,  between  the  popular  and 
the  good. 

In  ^conclusion,  let  us  repeat  the  re- 
mark, that  Mr.  Johnston's  ^tUery  is  seo- 
<md  to  none  in  New  York.  It  repre- 
sents many  of  the  stsongest  and  latest 
European  artists;  it  has  been  selected 
with  as  much  discrimination,  and  reach- 
es as  high  a  leyd  of  art-appredation,  as 
Mr.  Bdmont's  galleiy;  while,  on  the 
dde  of  American  art,  it  is  creditable,  if 
not  liberal,  and  it  is  certainly  superi<»r 
te  dther  o/  the  galleries  which  haye 
been  made  the  sul^ject  of  comment  in 
this  magadne.  No  gallery  in  New 
York  offers  us  any  thing  more  interest- 
ing,  any  thing  more  genuine  and  dg^ 
Bifioant,than  Mr.  Johnston's,  in  Window 
Homer's  *<  Prisoners  at  the  Front " — ^the 
best  record,  the  most  striking  charac- 
terization in  art  of  the  elements  in  our 
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fpreat  straggle  with  davery,  tliat  has  as 
yet  been  made  by  any  American  painter. 
No  gallery  in  New  York  giTOS  ns  a 
more  interesting  example  of  the  retro- 
specttye  genins  of  early  American  art, 


than  Mr.  Johnston^s  does  in  the  fine  ex- 
ample of  Allston  known  as  ^^  Spalatro's 
Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand ; "  none  can 
show  any  example  of  Ghorch's  talent 
superior  to  his  first  ^  Niagara." 


*♦» 


DISRAEU  AS   STATESMAN  AND   NOVELIST. 


Ir  there  eyer  was  a  noyel  the  fall 
comprehension  of  which  requires  at 
least  some  general  knowledge  of  the 
author's  career  and  some  tolerable  in- 
sight into  the  author's  character,  it  is 
'"Lothair."  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
most  eyentful  and  interesting  life  which 
has  been  liyed  by  any  politician  of  our 
times.  It  suggests,  where  it  does  not 
positiyely  embody,  the  results  of  well- 
nigh  half  a  century  of  hard  thinking 
on  all  the  perplexing  problems  that  haye 
entered  into  the  recent  political  and  re* 
ligious  agitations  of  England  and  of 
Europe.  It  betrays  much  of  the  inner 
Ufe  of  a  man  who  has  fought  his  way 
to  supremacy  under  drcumstances  that 
would  haye  appalled  and  kept  down 
nineiy-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  Eog^ 
land's  brayest  and  most  adyenturesome 
spirits.  And  it  breathes  the  yery  at- 
mosphere of  that  elegant  patrician  life 
which  has  charmed  eyen  so  stalwart  a 
I>emocrat  as  Mr.  Emerson,  and  which 
has  fhrmshed  Disraeli  with  a  constant 
inspiration,  neyer  degraded  by  unwor- 
thy fkwning  on  his  put. 

Moreoyer,  it  has  been  a  peculiarity  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's,  that  he  has  rarely  replied 
to  personal  attacks  on  himself  but  has 
ayaHed  himself,  from  time  to  time,  of 
opportunities  to  deyelop  the  objects  he 
has  sought,  the  means  he  has  seen  fit  to 
use,  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  worked, 
and  the  motiyes  which  haye  inspired 
him.  "Lothair"  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  it  contains  many  allusions 
which  can  haye  their  fhll  significance 
only  for  those  who  bear  the  erents  of 
bis  life  in  their  minds. 

It  has  been  a  remaricable  career — more 
remarkable  than  we  Americans  can 
readily  bring  ourselyes  to  conceiye. 
Perhaps  no  other  eminent  Englishman 


is  so  little  understood  by  Americans  of 
ayerage,  or  eyen  superior,  intelligence. 
For  eyen  those  who  haye  taken  sufil- 
dent  interest  in  English  politics  to  read 
the  English  papers  and  periodicals,  are 
extremely  likely  to  haye  imbibed  an 
undefined,  but  strong,  prgudice  against 
this  daxding,  '^cleyer,"  pugnacious,  fear- 
less, indomitable  politician.  The  Libe- 
rals regard  him  with  a  mixture  of  ap- 
prehension for  his  boundless  resourees, 
and  of  hatred  for  his  keen  thrusts  at 
their  many  inconsistencies.  Those  who 
haye  adopted  our  principles  of  goyem- 
ment  as  the  ideal  of  all  their  aims  haye 
no  tolerance  for  a  man  whose  politics 
are  as  much  bound  up  in  sacred  tradi- 
tions as  is  his  religion.  The  extreme 
Tories  admire  the  ability  of  the  man 
who  has  so  often  led  them  to  power, 
when  no  one  else  could  haye  combined 
the  heterogeneous  forces  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  task ;  but  the  country  lords 
and  squires,  who  haye  obeyed  his  orders, 
haye  had  about  the  same  feeling  toward 
their  all-accompliahed  chieftain  that  we 
might  imagine  would  peryade  a  lot  of 
rural  curates  led  to  yictory  oyer  the 
champions  of  popery  and  infidelity  by 
a  Spurgeon  or  a  Newman  Hall. 

Undoubtedly,  there  haye  been  many 
**  noble  lords,  of  high  degree,"  who  haye 
chafed  inwardly  as  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  control  of  a  mere  adyen- 
turer — to  use  their  own  dialect— «  man 
of  the  people,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  a 
member  of  that  mysteriously  hated  race 
which  aristocratic  England  has  perse- 
cuted so  cruelly  for  centuries,  and  to 
which  it  has  only  of  late  giyen  poUti- 
eal  priyileges. 

So  it  has  happened  that,  from  either 
side  and  fh>m  all  sides,  Disraeli  has 
been  more  perristently  misrepresented, 
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abused,  and  eFen  calttumiated^  than  any 
other  public  man  of  England.  Through 
whatever  English  source  of  information 
as  to  his  character  and  career  we  look, 
we  are  almost  certain  to  find  some  ob- 
structing prejudice,  which  prevents  us 
from  seeiag  the  man  as  he  uudoubtedly 
strives  to  appear  to  himself,  and  as,  per- 
haps, posterity  will  see  him.  Besides 
this  inherent  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
fair  statement  from  English  authorities, 
we  labor  under  natural  prejudices  of 
our  own.  We  comprehend  and  do  jus* 
tlce  to  such  a  man  as  John  Bright,  for 
he  is  a  firm  believer  in  American  ideas, 
and  he  is  steadily  introducing  them, 
under  practical  modifications,  into  Eng- 
lish politics.  But  Disraeli  believes  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  are  sound,  and  ought 
to  be  immutable.  He  accepts  the  con- 
crete realities  of  the  English  form  of 
government  as  finalities,  or  as  only  to 
be  changed  in  the  way  of  adapting  its 
spirit  and  traditions  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  present.  He  thinks  that 
our  experiment  of  government  owes  all 
its  success  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  formed  and  has 
been  developed,  and  that  no  analogies 
can  be  saiely  drawn  between  our  poli- 
cies and  those  of  England.  Moreover, 
it  is  no  secret  that  he  believed  in  the 
success  of  our  late  Rebellion;  but,  as 
many  eminent  and  patriotic  Americans 
shared  the  same  opinion  at  various  times 
during  the  war,  we  ought  not  to  feel 
hardly  toward  him  for  this  error  of  judg- 
ment, and,  x>^haps,  of  sympathy,  in 
which  he  stood  on  common  ground 
with  Gladstone,  Lord  Russell,  and  near- 
ly all  the  other  leading  English  states^ 
men. 

Let  us,  however,  for  our  own  sakes, 
endeavor  to  get  some  real  indght  into 
the  history  and  characteristics  of  this 
wonderful  man,  who,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-five, signalizes  his  retirement  from 
the  rulership  of  an  Empire  by  pro- 
ducing the  most  admirable  novel  of  the 
year,  to  say  the  least  Let  ui  try  to  get 
clear  of  all  prejudices— from  the  vulgar 
and  pitiable  prejudice  against  a  great 
race,  to  that  which  noble  minds  may 


feel  against  a  stalwart  foe  to  Demo- 
cratic ideas.  For  our  own  complete 
8elf-6atbfisM)tion  and  enlightenment,  we 
must  study  him  amid  his  surroundings 
and  firom  his  own  standpoint.  This  we 
propose  to  do  with  the  greatest  possible 
brevity. 

He  has  been  called  "a  son  of  the 
people,"  and  so  he  was,  in  one  sense, 
but  not  in  others  and  more  important. 
The  son  of  Isaac  Disraeli  was  bom  into 
the  aristocracy  which  is  directly  or- 
dained of  God.  A  Jew  and  a  foreign- 
er, the  elder  Disraeli  nevertheless  needed 
no  act  of  naturalization  or  letters  of 
nobility  to  enable  him  to  assume  a  posi'- 
tion  of  equality  among  the  best  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  introduce  his  son  among  the 
surroundings  most  favorable  to  the 
quickening  of  a  noble  ambition,  of  all 
his  latent  thirst  for  acquisition,  or  of  all 
his  aptitudes  for  culture.  Moreover,  the 
young  DisraeU  ei^oyed  the  rare  advan- 
tage, for  a  member  of  a  race  outlawed 
by  provindal  bigotry,  of  being  bom  in 
cosmopolitan  London— of  being  edur 
oated  by  his  wise,  catholic,  and  learned 
father,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  hu- 
miliations of  a  young  Jew  at  a  public 
school,  until  he  was  mature  enough  to 
enter  a  private  academy  near  London, 
and  of  entering  into  society  at  an  age 
when  the  instant  favor  he  won  would 
have  addled  the  brains  of  an  ordinary 
youth;  but  endowed  with  a  stock 
of  self-reliance,  ambition,  and  purpose 
which  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  ad- 
dress, a  knowledge  of  men  and  women, 
and  a  self-poise  which  he  could  have 
cultivated  so  well  nowhere  else.  It  ia 
very  likely  that,  amid  the  dazzle  and 
glare  of  the  brilliant  society  which  wel- 
comed him  so  flatteringly,  the  young 
Disraeli  learned  other  lessons  of  more 
doubtftil  value — ^that  he  imbibed  an  un> 
due  admiration  for  a  social  order  which 
blossomed  so  splendidly,  which  had 
such  romantic  and  noble  traditions,  and 
which  was  upheld  by  such  stable  foui>- 
dations.  At  all  events,  it  stimulated^ 
developed,  and  enlarged  him. 

In  1824--{f — that  is,  in  his  twentieth 
year— the  young  student,  attorney's 
clerk,  and  man  of  fashion,  went  to  Gto* 
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many — not  a  bad  place  for  getting  oyer 
the  mere  friyolities  of  his  immediate 
past — and,  in  1825  and  1826,  showed 
his  creative  actiyity  by  writing  a  story 
which  made  him  famous,  in  a  way,  as 
rapidly  as  '^  Childe  Harold  "  did  Byron. 
Of  "  Vivian  Grey  " — ^the  first  flowering 
of  Disraeli's  genius — it  is  unnecessary 
now  to  speak,  for  almost  every  one  has 
read  it.  As  the  work  of  a  young  man 
who  had  just  reached  legal  maturity,  it 
is  a  marvel,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the 
time  when  it  first  startled  and  delighted 
the  world  of  novel-readers,  nearly  half 
a  century  ago.  like  all  of  his  other 
novels,  it  was  written  from  his  own  life, 
and  was,  therefore,  a  genuine  and  pow- 
erful production.  Its  very  excess  of 
costume,  of  superficial  characters,  and 
of  improbabilities,  came  from  a  too 
crowded  and  premature  experience  of 
fashionable  life,  and  from  the  teeming 
fancies  and  wild  dreams  of  youth. 

That,  just  after  "  Vivian  Grey  "  made 
him  a  literary  lion,  so  shrewd  a  publish- 
er as  John  Murray  should  have  selected 
so  young  a  man  to  edit  and  build  np  a 
daily  political  paper,  on  which  were 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
^ows  that  Disraeli  must,  even  then, 
have  impressed  himself  quite  remark- 
ably on  his  elders  as  a  man  of  rare 
knowledge  of  politics  and  of  aflOdrs. 
The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  this  costly 
enterprise,  under  such  brilliant  auspices, 
we  never  saw  wholly  explained ;  but  the 
pathway  of  newspaper  history  is  so  rich 
in  wr^^s,  that  no  particuli^  explana- 
tion is  necessary.  We  can  imagine, 
however,  how  a  proud,  ambitious,  and 
successful  young  man  like  Disraeli  must 
haye  felt,  when,  after  a  fortune  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  vain  enterprise,  he 
had  to  stand  before  the  world  for  the 
first  time  a  failure,  and  that  on  a  most 
magnificent  scale.  How  few  young  men 
of  the  finest  talent  and  firmest  resolve 
but  would  have  given  up  the  struggle 
after  such  a  rebuff? 

Bat  he  came  of  a  race  which  Goethe 
says  was  specially  chosen  by  God  as  His 
peculiar  people,  for  its  persistence.  And 
he  was  not  merely  possessed  of  a  dogged 
determination,  but  had  that  cheerful, 
VOL.  Ti. — 6 


inventive,  aggressive  spirit  which  gen- 
ius alone  can  give.  He  began,  the  next 
year,  another  novel,  the  "  Young  Duke,'^ 
and  refreshed  himself  by  travel  in  the 
lands  which  the  traditions  of  his  race 
made  sacred— ^in  Syria,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  the  more  westerly  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  impressions  he 
then  formed  must  have  deepened  in 
him  that  reverence  for  the  Jews  as  "  the 
trustees  of  tradition  and  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  religious  element,*^  which  he 
has  so  often  and  so  eloquently  expressed. 
In  these  travels,  made  when  he  was  most 
sensitive  to  the  influences  of  the  Ori- 
ental world,  his  traditional  faith  was 
strengthened,  and  the  young  Tory,  by 
force  of  early  associations,  became  doubly 
a  Tory  as  he  became  more  thoroughly  a 
Jew.  To  him  then,  as  now,  the  He- 
brews represented  '*  the  Semitic  princi- 
ple '' — ^that  is,  to  use  his  own  definition, 
'^  all  that  is  spiritual  in  its  nature."  It 
was  doubtless  with  these  associations  in 
his  mind,  that  he  wrote  his  masterly 
defence  of  the  Jews  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Bentinck,  in  which  he  said :  "  The  Jew- 
ish race  connects  the  modem  popula- 
tions with  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
when  the  relations  of  the  Creator  with 
the  created  were  more  intimate  than  in 
these  days;  when  angels  visited  the 
earth,  and  God  himself  even  spoke  with 
man.  .  .  .  They  are  a  living  and 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  fal- 
sity of  that  pemidons  doctrine  of  mo- 
dem times — ^the  natural  equality  of 
man." 

"  The  Young  Duke,"  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  return  to  England,  in 
1881,  was  followed  by  "  Contarini  Flem- 
ing," a  novel  showing  a  growing  depth 
of  thought,  as  well  as  the  results  of  his 
foreign  wanderings^  and  was  followed,  in 
1883,  by  "  Alroy,"  a  historical  romance, 
in  which  the  period  of  the  Jewish  cap- 
tivity, under  the  Caliphs,  was  vividly 
and  picturesquely  sketched.  In  the 
very  next  year,  his  fertility  and  resources 
were  shown  in  the  now  almost  forgotten 
novel  of  "  Henrietta  Temple ; "  and,  in 
1837,  the  story  of  "  Venetia  "  betrayed 
his  continuing  tendency  to  introduce 
real  characters,  the  incidents  of  the  do- 
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mesdc  troubles  of  Byron  and  Shelley 
figming  quite  largely,  in  masquerades 
easily  penetrated. 

SuccessM  as  a  noyelist,  and  the  idol 
of  the  most  brilliant  society  in  Eng- 
land, he  began,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
the  career  of  a  politician.    Three  times 
he  ran  for  Parliament,  and  was  defeated 
— the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  tri- 
als and  rebufis.    But  there  was  no  kill- 
ing such  a  man.    Heverse  not  only  fail- 
ed to  crush  him ;  it  scarcely  dampened 
his  spirits.    It  was  during  this  dark 
period,  when  the  road  to  political  emi- 
nence  seemed   completely   barricaded 
against  him,  that  0*Connell  uttered  the 
famous  epigram  that  would  have  snuffed 
out  all  of  DisraelPs  courage,  had  it  been 
o^  the  flickering  sort.    The  great  agita- 
tor said :  "  For  aught  I  know,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli may  bo  the  heir-at-law  of  the  im- 
penitent thief  who  died  on  the  cross.*' 
Neither  this  cruel  sarcasm  from  a  great 
man,  nor  its  manifold  repetitions  by 
lesser  foes,  nor  even  an  utter  break- 
down, when  he  at  last  attempted  his 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament  in  1838, 
availed  to  suppress  or  dispirit  this  terri- 
bly earnest  and  determined  young  poli- 
tician.   And,  in  1839,  Disraeli  at  last 
did  make  Parliament  listen  to  him,  ap- 
plaud him,  and  acknowledge  in  him  a 
possible  master.    For  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing, he  was  steadily  working;  and 
fighting,  and  growing^^in  power  and  in- 
fluence.   All  of  the  instincts  of  his  na- 
ture, the  traditions  of  his  race,  and  the 
associations  of  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, drew  him  into  the  ranks  of  the 
party  which  represented  the  aristocratic 
and  feudal  elements  of  English  society. 
But  the  favorite  of  lords  and  country 
gentlemen  never  advanced  himself  in 
their  good  graces  by  any  act  of  syco- 
phancy.   His  bitterest  enemies  admit 
that  he  always  maintained  his  self-re- 
spect, and  that  his  sarcasms  were  poinlr 
ed  as  readily  at  a  duke  as  at  a  com- 
moner. 

His  fight,  up  to  the  time  when  he 
succeeded  Robert  Peel  as  the  accepted 
leader  of  the  Tory  party,  was  one  which 
has  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  most 
jealous  detractors.    He  represented  and 


was  assisted  by  no  faction  or  family 
connection.  He  was  shunned,  carica- 
tured, despised,  and  almost  proscribed. 
But  he  could  not  be  kept  down.  There 
was  no  relaxation  in  his  energy  or  in  his 
efforts.  He  bore  insults  and  rebufis  with 
patience,  until  crowded  too  far,  and 
then  scattered  his  enemies  by  retorts 
which  fairly  burned.  But  his  more  con- 
stant warfare,  while  the  Tories  were 
out,  was  against  the  party  in  power,  and 
no  man  in  the  opposition  ever  wielded 
BO  many  or  such  various  weapons  of 
offence.  Unsuccessful  in  one  direction^ 
he  turned  in  another,  and  if  there  was 
a  weak  point,  he  was  sure  to  find  and 
pierce  it. 

When  he  took  the  lead  of  the  Tories, 
he  found  them  an  undisciplined,  hetero* 
geneous,  impractical,  and  reactionary 
set.  They  were  united  only  by  their 
hatred  of  the  democratizing  tendencies 
of  the  age.  How  much  tact,  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  firmness,  cour- 
age, and  fertility  of  resources  were  dis- 
played by  him  in  organizing  them  into 
a  coherent  party,  in  persuading  them  to 
abandon  antediluvian  notions  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  in  getting  them  to 
agree  on  measures  and  doctrines  that 
would  bear  discussion,  we  can  but  faint- 
ly comprehen  d.  Although  he  has  a1  ways 
and  consistently  opposed  the  Demo- 
cratic theory  of  government,  it  is  due 
to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
that  the  Tory  party  has  been  made  to 
assume  the  strange  position  of  a  rival 
to  the  Liberals  in  the  extension,  of  the 
suffrage. 

The  restricted  limits  imposed  on  this 
article  prevent  us  from  taking  more  than 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  political  and  lite- 
rary career  of  Disraeli  since  he  became 
the  chosen  leader  of  English  conserva- 
tism. Four  times  he  has  led  his  party 
to  power,  and,  whether  in  the  Ministry 
or  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  he  has 
wielded  an  influence  such  as  no  other 
man  could  have  exercised,  witlr  such  a 
following  and  in  behalf  of  such  a  cause. 
In  debate,  the  sole  antagonist  who  has 
been  able  to  measure  swords  with  kim 
successfully  for  any  long  period,  has 
been  Mr.  Gladstone.    In  administration* 
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no  HiniBter  was  eyer  more  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients, more  buoyant  nnder  defeat, 
more  imperious  over  his  followers,  or 
more  ready  for  erery  emergency.  And, 
when  It  comes  to  prindple  and  consist- 
ency, his  record  is  far  better  than  that 
of  Peel,  who  betrayed  the  party  which 
trasted  him ;  of  Gladstone,  who  began 
as  a  High-Church  reactionist;  or  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  whose  career  has 
been  a  series  of  expedients.  No  duke 
of  dear  Korman  lineage  was  ever  more 
passionately  attached  to  all  of  the  tra- 
ditions— social,  political,  and  religious 
^which  make  up  what  we  may  term 
the  scntimentalism  of  Toiyism. 

But  his  Toryism  has  not  made  him 
blind  to  the  facts  of  the  situation — ^an 
all-powerful  middle  class ;  successfVil  de- 
mocracy across  the  Atlantic ;  revolntion- 
azy  elements  all  oyer  Europe ;  Chartism ; 
Ritualism;  Roman  Catholic  aggres- 
sions; Irish  insurrections;  the  growth 
of  free  trade,  and  a  general  unsettling 
of  all  existing  ideas  and  institutions. 
He  has  furnished  the  country  gentlemen 
of  England  with  an  inexhaustible  arse- 
nal of  arguments  against  all  of  these 
internal  and  external  elements  of  de- 
struction to  the  8tatu$  quo,  and  taught 
them  how  to  temporize  with,  to  concili- 
ate, and  to  mould  these  elements,  other- 
wise irresistible,  so  as  to  preserve  a  tole- 
rably consistent  development,  in  place 
of  the  radical  changes  that  were  other- 
wise inevitable.  He  accurately  defined 
his  own  position  in  1859,  when  he  said 
that  ^  the  House  of  Commons  was  made 
up  of  two  classes  of  reformers— one  con- 
sisting of  those  who  would  adapt  the 
Constitution  of  1882— the  date  of  Earl 
Orey's  Reform  Bill— to  the  England  of 
1859,  and  who  would  act  in  the  spirit 
and  according  to  the  genius  of  existing 
institutions;  the  other  consisting  of 
those  who  held  that  the  chief,  if  not 
the  sole  object  of  representation,  was  to 
realize  the  opinion  of  the  majority.'' 
Long  before  this  avowal,  in  1848,  he 
said,  in  Parliament,  while  speaking  to 
Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  household  suf- 
fragOy  triennial  parliaments,  and  the 
ballot :  *^  I  am  prepared  to  support  the 
system  of  1832,  until  I  see  that  the  cir- 


dhmstances  of  the  country  require  a 
change ;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  when 
that  change  comes,  it  will  be  one  which 
will  have  more  regard  for  other  senti- 
ments, qualities,  and  conditions,  than 
the  mere  possession  of  property  as  a 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  po- 
litical franchise.''  And  in  1865,  in  the 
appeal  on  which  ho  guned  power  for 
the  last  time,  he  held  that  the  Consti- 
tution "  secured  our  popular  rights  by 
entrusting  power,  not  to  an  indiscrimi- 
nate multitude,  but  to  the  Estate,  or 
Order,  of  the  Commons,"  and  urged 
that,  *'  when  the  time  comes  for  action, 
we  may  legislate  in  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Constitution,  which  would  ab- 
sorb the  best  of  every  class,  and  not  fall 
into  a  democracy,  which  is  the  tyranny 
of  one  class,  and  that  the  one  the  least 
enlightened." 

How  he  cairied  out  this  policy  in  his 
last  short  term  of  ofiSce,  and  how  far  his 
Reform  Bill  was  inherently  wise,  or  the 
reverse,  it  is  not  our  province  here  to 
discuss.  We  simply  think  that  he  acted 
consistently,  and  with  a  broad  compre- 
hension of  existing  circumstances.  That 
he  was  so  soon  hurled  from  power,  shows 
that  the  historical  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land is  doomed  to  crumble  away  und^r 
the  continuous  and  growing  pressure  of 
democratic  influences— a  fact  which  we, 
as  Americans,  cannot  lament,  but  which 
we  should  bear  in  mind,  when  we  judge 
the  bravest,  most  ingenious,  most  suc- 
cessful, and  most  misunderstood  de- 
fender of  the  ancient  order  of  things  in 
England. 

During  the  period  of  his  political 
leadership,  he  has  often  availed  himself 
of  periods  of  comparative  leisure  to  ex- 
press the  better  part  of  his  nature  in 
books.  Between  1844  and  1847,  he 
published  "Coningsby,"  "Sybil,"  and 
**  Tancred,"  the  first  of  which  has  been 
so  often  quoted  from  to  show  the  au^ 
thor's  ambitions  and  his  views  of  social, 
religious,  and  political  topics,  while  all 
of  them  show  more  or  less  the  impres* 
sions  made  on  him  during  his  earlier 
life,  when  mere  externals  had  all  the 
chums  of  freshness  and  brilliancy. 
They  are   not,  however,  destitute  of 
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earnestness,  of  conyiction,  or  of  shrewd 
insight,  althoagh  the  author  undoubt- 
edly "  worked  oflE^"  through  their  crea- 
tion, the  crudities,  follies,  and  superfi- 
cial passions  of  his  forming  manhood. 

The  book  in  which  we  get  nearest  to 
the  serious,  purposeful,  and  reflectiye 
Disraeli,  is  undoubtedly  his  Life  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  his  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Tories,  his  ideal  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, and  his  most  intimate  friend. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  deep  feeling  which  pervades 
this  labor  of  love,  and  it  reveals  the 
strength  of  Disraeli's  attachment  to  the 
class  of  which  Lord  Bentinck  was  so 
worthy  a  representative.  We  see  in  him 
the  heir  to  an  ancient  name  and  vast 
estates,  who,  after  silent  attendance  at 
eight  Parliaments,  was  fairly  dragged 
into  leadership,  because' of  a  sudden 
necessity  which  made  his  sincerity,  ear- 
nestness, laborious  mastery  of  dry  de- 
tails, and  unaffected  devotion  to  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  conspicuous 
and  respected.  It  was  of  such  repre- 
sentatives of  the  aristocracy,  and  with 
Lord  Bentinck  in  his  mind,  that  Dis- 
raeli probably  wrote,  when  he  said  that 
^  an  aristocracy  is  rather  apt  to  exagge- 
rate the  qualities  and  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  a  plebeian  leader.  They 
are  prompted  to  do  this,  both  by  a  natu- 
ral feeling  of  self-love  and  by  a  senti- 
ment of  generosity.**  In  this  Life  of 
Bentinck,  Disraeli  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  defence  of  his  race— and  it  is  the 
most  terse,  logical,  complete,  and  sweep- 
ing defence  ever  made  of  the  Jews. 
Every  sentence  is  an  epigram,  and  every 
paragraph  is  an  argument.  New  (&cta 
are  presented  with  telling  force,  and  old 
facts  are  shown  in  strikingly  new  rela- 
tions. No  man  can  read  it  without  feel- 
ing a  new  reverence  for  the  mysterioas 
race  which  ages  of  persecution  and  ob- 
loquy have  failed  to  repress,  or  without 
a  new  respect  for  th^  man  who  stands 
up  so  valiantly  for  the  faith  and  histori- 
cal greatness  of  his  fathers,  while  yield- 
ing a  frank  and  fall  assent  to  the  Di- 
vine humanity  of  the  Lord,  and  regret- 
ting that  a  great  portion  of  the  Jewish 


race  '<  should  not  believe  in  the  moat 
important  part  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gpion." 

Coming  down  to  ^  Lothair,"  we  find 
it,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  Disraeli's  whole  lifetime — ^the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  which 
have  inspired  and  consoled  him  during 
a  career  full  •f  desperate  conflicts,  bit- 
ter reverses,  and  unparalleled  successea. 
Its  plot  is  simple,  although  fhll  enough 
of  variety  and  incident.  The  hero  is 
an  orphan-heir  to  vast  estates  and  a 
great  name ;  early  left  in  charge  of  two 
guardiajis,  of  most  opposite  characters. 
One  of  these  was  a  Scotch  uncle.  Lord 
Culloden — ^a  Presbyterian,  a  Whig,  and 
a  staunch  hater  of  popery  and  of  all 
ritualistic  tendencies.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, Lothair  grows  up  to  his  fifteenth 
year;  educated  partly  at  his  tmcle's 
home  and  partly  in  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh.  The  other  guardian 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  High-Church 
order,  who  culminated  in  outright  Bo- 
man  Catholicism,  while  his  orphan- ward 
was  still  under  Scotch  Presbyterian 
auspices.  This  guardian  was  the  most 
intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  Lothair'a 
fiither,  and  was  a  man  ^'  of  shining  tal- 
ent and  abounding  knowledge,  brilliant 
and  profound."  Of  course,  there  could 
be  no  cooperation  between  two  such 
guardians,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end 
of  a  suit  in  chancery  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  guardian,  now  Cardinal  Gran- 
dison,  could  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  clause  in  the  will  of  Lothair's  father, 
which  directed  that  Lothair  be  educated 
at  Oxford.  At  Oxford  the  Cardinal 
thought  that  Lothair  would  get  into  a 
current  of  influences  which  might  lead 
him  insensibly  to  Romanism — a  conclu- 
sion which  came  very  near  proving  cor- 
rect. 

We  thus  find  our  young  hero  fairly 
launched  in  life  at  the  Univendty,  for- 
tunate in  every  worldly  sense ;  the  bo- 
som-friend and  comrade  of  another 
young  heir  to  greatness,  Bertram,  the 
son  of  a  powerfril  Duke;  under  the 
remote  influence  of  two  opposing  sys* 
tems  of  faith,  as  represented  by  his 
guardians,  and  under  the  immediate  in- 
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flaence  of  ultra  High-Church  doctrines 
and  practices.    la  hisyacations  hel;>e- 
comes  rapidly  domesticated  in  the  splen- 
did rural  palaces  of  the  proudest  yet 
simplest  of  the  aristocracy  of  his  coun- 
try.   At  Brentham,  the  country-place 
of  his  ducal  fiiend,  he  is  admitted, 
as  the  comrade   of  Bertram   and  in 
light  of  his  own  expectancies,  into  the 
dosest  intimacy  with  a  large  family  cir- 
cle which  may  be  taken  as  an  ideal  type 
of  the  best  to  be  found  in  England. 
Without  any  undue  exaggerations  of 
material  grandeurs,  such  as  we  find  in 
Disraeli's  earlier  novels,  we  see  portray- 
ed a  condition  which  is  seen  nowhere  so 
perfectly  as  in  England — a  rural  para- 
dise, in  -which  the  charms  of  nature  and 
the  embellishments  of  art,  the  recollec- 
tions and  souyenirs  of  centuries  of  gran- 
deur and  state,  the  perfect  realization 
of  all  that  the  fancy  of  man  could  de- 
sire in  a  place  of  residence — are  com- 
bined and  enjoyed  by  people  of  inherit- 
ed and  inbred  refinement,  courtesy,  and 
high  spirit.     By  a  few  masterly  out- 
lines, the  whole  sketch  is  made  vivid 
and  complete,  and  we  realize  the  charms 
which  environ  one  aspect — ^the  bright-, 
est  one— of  aristocratic  life  in  England, 
the  flowering  of  the  order  whose  battles 
the  author  has  fought  through  a  life- 
time. 

Amid  such  delightful  surroundings, 
an  ingenuous,   susceptible,  and   senti- 
mental youth  like  Lothair,  naturally 
falls  in  love  with  the  sister  of  his  friend 
Bertram,   Ijady   Corisande,   and,  with 
manly  directness  and  simplicity,  asks 
her  mother  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses.    Ijady  Corisande  was,  like  Lo- 
thair, an  ardent  deyotee  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  entered  with  quick 
sympathy  into  his  grand  plans  for  build- 
ing churches  and  establishing  religious 
schools.     But  she  was  young,  had  not 
yet  '*come  out,"  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  her  prudent  mother,  ought  not  to  be 
addressed  on  the   subject  of  marriage 
until  considerably  more  mature.     So  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  intimacies 
between  congenial  natures  are  deferred, 
and  a  world  of  troubles  for  both  is  left 
in  store. 


Soon  Lothair  is  thrown  into  intimate 
relations  with  another  ancient  country 
family,  the  St.  Jeromes,  who  had  for 
centuries  maintained  their  devotion  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  under  all 
manner  of  trials.  Here  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  Miss  Clare  Arundel,  a  sin- 
cere and  natural  devotee  and  a  young 
woman  of  rare  elevation  and  beauty  of 
character,  almost  wins  the  heart  of  Lo- 
thair, while  simply  trying,  indirectly,  to 
lead  him  from  Ritualism  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  Amid  the  beautiful  cere- 
monials of  the  private  chapel  of  the  St. 
Jeromes,  and  under  the  social  influences 
of  a  highly-cultured,  noble,  and  intelli- 
gent family,  Lothair  yields  almost  pas- 
sively to  the  new  current  in  which  he 
has  drifted,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to 
Rome  and  to  a  complete  surrender  to 
the  fair  devotee.  Miss  Arundel.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  consult  a  brilliant  young 
convert  to  Romanism,  Monsigneur  Cates- 
by,  on  the  project  of  building  a  grand 
cathedral,  which  he  proposed  to  give  to 
his  country,  hardly  knowing  whether  it 
should  be  used  for  Ritualistic  or  Ro- 
manist services. 

Thus,  besides  the  opposing  influences 
of  two  hostile  guardians,  our  plastic 
hero  is  also  subject  to  the  rival  charms 
of  two  princely  households,  and  of  two 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and  winsome 
young  women,  each  representing  rival 
religious  tendencies.    At  this  point  is 
introduced  the  really  most  important 
character  in  the  novel,  and  the  one 
whose  star  was  destined  to  guide  the 
bewildered  Lothair  through  a  sea  of 
troubles  into  a  haven  of  rest.     This 
character  is  an  Italian  woman  by  birth ; 
a  revolutionist  by  choice;  a  cosmopo- 
lite in  her  sympathies ;  a  mover  of  mys- 
terious conspiracies  reaching  all  over 
Europe ;  the  counsellor  of  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  and  the  wife  of  an  American, 
Colonel   Campian,  a  Southerner,  who 
had  lost  great  landed  estates  through 
our  civil  war,  and  a  courteous  and  ami- 
able gentleman,  but  showing  no  posi- 
tive traits  of  his  own. 

Theodora,  as  Mrs.  Campian  |s  gene- 
rally called,  is  a  rarely-drawn  character  ; 
in  fact,  by  far  the  strongest  in  the  novel. 
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A  sort  of  Margaret  Fuller  in  accom- 
plishments, philosophical  tendencies, 
dcTotion  to  an  ideal  humanity,  and 
sympathy  with  strong  masculine  minds, 
^e  is,  also,  a  model  of  classic  beauty. 
She  has  '^  the  serenity,  not  of  humble- 
ness, nor  of  merely  conscious  innocence ; 
it  was  not  devoid  of  a  degree  of  majes- 
ty—what one  pictures  of  Olympian  re- 
pose. And  the  countenance  was  Olym- 
pian :  a  Phidian  face,  with  large  gray 
eyes  and  dark  lashes ;  wonderful  hair, 
abounding  without  art,  and  gathered 
together  by  Grecian  fillets."  Under  the 
magic  influence  of  this  remarkable  wom- 
an, Lothair  finds  himself  floated  into  a 
far  different  atmosphere  from  that  which 
seemed  so  delicious  at  the  country-^eats 
of  his  aristocratic  friends.  In  presence 
of  this  High-Priestess  of  humanity,  his 
dream  of  building  a  cathedral  vanishes 
like  the  mist  before  the  strong  light  of 
the  morning.  He  does  not  love  her  as 
he  thought  he  loved  the  Lady  Cori- 
sande,  but  yields  his  soul  to  her  control 
as  to  that  of  a  serene,  superior,  and  be- 
nignant goddess.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
touches  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  art — the  deli- 
cate manner  in  which  he  suggests  the 
intimate  relations  sustained  by  Mrs. 
Campian— with  the  full  knowledge  and 
assent  of  her  husband— with  Lothair, 
and  other  characters.  The  handling  is 
«o  masterly  that  no  thought  of  the  im- 
propriety of  such  relations,  or  of  any 
danger  therefrom,  is  suggested. 

Thus  Lothair  is  environed  and  dis- 
tracted by  opposing  influences.  We 
think  his  character  has  been  made  pur- 
posely negative  and  plastic,  that  he 
might  show  the  more  perfectly  the  reli- 
gious conflicts  which  centre  in  him. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  simply  a  devel- 
opment of  the  struggle  for  the  control 
of  a  great  lord  in  prospective,  in  which 
the  wily  Cardinal  Grandison,  with  his 
able  accomplices,  are  arrayed  on  one 
side,  and  the  goddess-like  Theodora  on 
the  other,  with  the  Corisande  family  as 
assisting  forces,  on  a  different  line  of 
operations ;  while  the  Bt.  Jeromes,  and 
especially  the  devotee.  Miss  Arundel, 
use  all  the  resources  at  their  command 
to  assist  the  Cardinal. 


The  various  stages  of  this  contest  in- 
troduce us  to  a  series  of  brilliant  pic- 
tures of  a  splendid  phase  of  feudiil  cele- 
brations, when  Lothair,  at  his  legal  * 
maturity,  is  invested  with  all  his  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges;  to  romantic 
interviews  with  Theodora  in  her  coun- 
try retreat,  where  Lothair  meets  Mr. 
Phoebus,  an  artist  who  worships  nature 
and  revels  in  pure  heathenism ;  to  pic- 
turesque phases  of  the  ill-fated  rising 
of  the  Italians  against  the  papal  sway 
over  Rome;  to  a  sick-bed,  where  the 
wounded  and  captured  Lothair  owes 
his  gradual  recovery  to  the  solicitous 
nursing  of  Miss  Arundel;  through  s 
long  series  of  insidious  but  constant 
wiles,  which  flnally  land  him  in  the  net 
of  Bomanism;  through  a  period  of 
semi-insanity,  when  Lothair  discovers 
how  he  has  been  tricked;  through  an 
adventurous  escape  Arom  his  watchfhl 
keepers,  and  wanderings  in  Holy  Land ; 
through  his  return  to  England,  to  his 
right  reason,  and,  flnally,  to  his  flrst 
love.  Lady  Corisande,  just  as  she  is  on 
the  point  of  marriage  to  a  man  whom 
she  disUked. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  well- 
managed  plot  there  is  a  <dear  and  well- 
deflned  purpose,  but  the  situations  are 
scarcely  ever  strained,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  consistently  drawn.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli may  blame  his  earlier  reputation 
that  he  has  been  so  freely  charged  with 
drawing  portraits  horn  the  life,  but  we 
suspect  that  the  charge  is  this  time  un- 
founded, save  that,  in  a  novel  so  in- 
tensely real  and  pervaded  by  the  i^irit 
of  the  present,  there  must  be  many  re* 
semblances  to  prominent  and  representa- 
tive men  and  women.  So,  also,  there  is 
chance  for  the  slur  that  there  is  too 
muc]|  "  high  life ''  in  the  novel.  But  it 
is^we  are  certain — genuine  high  life,  as 
much  so  as  that  which  Goethe  so  mas- 
terly portrayed  in  parts  of  "Wilhelm 
Meister."  And  we  may  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  in  the  ^oroughly 
high-bred  tone  which  pervades  *^  Lo- 
thair;" its  strength,  simplicity,  and 
purity  of  style;  its  graceful  delinea- 
tions of  typical  characters;  the  ease 
with  which  the  weightiest  and  most  pro- 
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found  qnestiozis  are  introdaced  and  tluur'' stands  alone  worthj)  in  the  realms 
handled,  and  its  suggestiyeneas  of  pro-  of  English  fiction,  to  be  named  along- 
foimd  thinJdng  and  vast  learning,  "  Lo-     side  of  *^  Wilhelm  Meister." 


•«♦♦• 


ROSSETTI,   THE   PAINTER   AND   POET. 


Tins  atmost  efforts  of  English  thought 
and  imagination,  aided  by  assiduous 
study  of  all  precedent  art,  have  not  yet 
sueoeeded  in  establishing  an  art  which 
merits  the  appellation  of  a  school,  or 
which,  indeed,  displays  amongst  its 
promoters  a  character  which  shall  serve 
to  tink  its  individuals  into  any  coher- 
ence worthy  of  classification.  Sporadic 
cases  of  artistic  excellence  continually 
occur,  but  leave  no  more  effect  on  the 
'  art-production  of  the  country  than  if 
they  had  been  of  foreign  birth  and  sym- 
pathy ;  and  no  artist  has  yet  succeeded 
in  making  a  pupil,  much  less  a  school. 
As,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
Turner,  no  man  of  remarkable  power 
had  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half  showed,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  pitifully  hopeless  state  of  ar- 
tistic development  which  any  country, 
with  serious  pretensions,  has  ever  show- 
ed. In  figure-painting,  Leslie,  painter 
of  pretty  women  and  drawing-room 
comedy,  had  the  highest  pretension  to 
genius,  while  around  him  flourished  a 
multitude  of  painters  of  low  genre,  fus- 
tian history,  and  pose  plattiqitSj  with 
here  and  there  a  man  of  real  purpose, 
but  struggling  against  the  most  absolute 
want  of  appreciation  and  sympathy, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  profession  or 
the  public.  In  technical  qualities  and 
in  use  of  the  experience  of  other  times 
aad  nations,  an  English  Exhibition  of 
1S49,  was  the  most  laughable  gathering 
of  misapplied  brains  which,  could  be 
found  in  any  country. 

Out  of  this  degradation  must  come 
reformation,  and,  in  1849,  three  young 
reformers  in  art  found  themselves  face 
to  fiice  with,  the  English  public  on  the 
question  of  artistic  reform.  These  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  so-called  pre-Raphaelite 
movement — Dante  G.  Rossetti,  J.  E. 


Millais,  and  W.  Holman  Hunt— Rossetti 
being  the  chief  of  the  chiefs,  and  an 
Italian,  Millais  of  French  descent,  and 
only  Hunt,  the  lesser  of  the  three,  on 
Englishman. 

The  three  reformers,  like-minded  in 
their  disgust  for  the  inanity  of  the  pros- 
perous art  of  the  day,  had  yet  no  com- 
mon ideal,  nor  was  there  any  intention 
of  organizing  a  school.  The  title  long 
since  known  of  "  Pre-Raphaelite  Broth- 
erhood ''  being  applied  by  the  followers 
who  soon  gathered  around  them,  and 
who,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  disci- 
ples, began  to  organize  on  the  less  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  movement, 
and  the  term  soon  became  applied  to 
all  minute  realization  of  detail,  though 
that  was  not  the  element  which  gave 
character  to  the  reform,  but  rather  de- 
fiance of  all  thoughtless,  conventional 
representation  of  nature,  Rossetti  differ- 
ing widely  in  his  ideal  from  his  co-re- 
formers, and  the  body  of  their  follow- 
ers adopted  a  diverging  path,  which  has 
left  him  alone  in  the  peculiar  excellen- 
cies, as  in  the  aims,  of  his  art. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  men  of  so 
peculiar  and  so  consummate  an  art — 
Rossetti  had  slight  hold  on  the  English 
public,  and,  having  always  held  general 
opinion  in  contempt,  he  has  never,  since 
1850,  been  a  contributor  to  the  exhibi- 
tions, so  that  even  more  than  with  Tur- 
ner— his  only  intellectual  peer  tin  the 
English  art  of  this  century — ^his  rank  is 
the  award  of  the  profession  and  the 
learned  few.  Nor  can  he  be  classified. 
No  school  has  shown  any  thing  like 
him,  and,  like  Turner,  he  has  no  fol- 
lower. Italian  by  blood,  English  com- 
monplace-ism had  no  root  in  his  intel- 
lect, while  the  tone  of  English  life  lift- 
ed him  above  the  slavishness  which 
seems  to  paralyse  art  in  Italy.  The 
father,  an  Italian  political  refugee  and 
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poet,  carried  his  passion  for  liberty  and 
poetry  into  exile,  and  gaye  his  son  the 
name  and  worship  of  the  great  Tuscan, 
and  a  nature  in  which  his  own  mysti- 
cism and  originality,  and  the  exuberant 
sensuonsness  of  his  nation,  mingled 
with  the  earnest  religions  nature  of  his 
wife  (of  mixed  English  and  Italian  race), 
and  the  sound,  high-toned  morality  of 
an  admirable  English  education.  Cir- 
cumstances more  farorable  for  the  de-' 
yelopment  of  an  exceptionally  indi- 
vidual artistic  character  could  hardly 
have  been  combined.  Rossetti  is  at 
once  mystical,  imaginative,  individual, 
and  intense ;  a  colorist  of  the  few  great- 
,  est ;  designer  at  once  weird,  and  of  re- 
markable range  of  subject  and  sympa- 
thy; devotional,  humanitarian,  satiric, 
and  actual,  and,  by  turns,  mediaeval  and 
modem ;  now  approaching  the  religious 
intensity  of  the  early  Italian,  now  sati- 
rizing a  vice  of  to-day  with  a  realism 
quite  his  own,  and  again  painting 
images  of  sensuous  beauty  with  a  pas- 
sionate fulness  and  purity  which  no 
other  painter  has  ever  rendered.  His 
most  remarkable  gift  is  what,  in  the  in- 
completeness of  artistic  nomenclature, 
I  must  call  spontaneity  of  composition 
— that  imaginative  faculty  by  which  the 
completeness  and  coherence  of  a  pic- 
torial composition  are  preserved  from 
the  beginning,  so  that,  to  its  least  de- 
tail, the  picture  bears  the  impress  of 
having  been  painted  from  a  complete 
conception.  At  times  weird,  at  others 
grotesque,  and  again  ftdl  of  pathos,  his 
pictures  almost  invariably  possess  this 
most  precious  quality  of  composition, 
in  which  Leys  alone,  of  modem  paint- 
ers, is  to  be  compared  with  him. 

Like'all  great  coloriats,  Rossetti  makes 
of  color  a  means  of  expression,  and 
only,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  representa- 
tion. Color  is  to  him  an  art  in  itself 
and  the  harmonies  of  his  pictures  are 
rather  like  sad  strains  of  some  perfect 
Eastem  music,  always  pure  and  well- 
sotight  in  tint,  but  with  chords  that 
have  the  quality  of  those  most  precious 
of  fabrics— the  Persian  and  Lidian — 
something  steals  in  always  which  is  not 
of  the  seen  or  of  earthly  tones,  a  passage 


which  touches  the  eye  as  a  minor  strain 
does  the  ear,  with  a  passionate  sugges- 
tion of  something  lost,  and  which,  mated 
with  his  earnest  and  spiritual  tone  of 
thought,  gives  to  his  art,  for  those  who 
know  and  appreciate  it  fully,  an  interest 
which  certain  morbid  qualities,  bom  of 
the  over-intense  and  brooding  imaginar 
tion,  and  even  certain  deficiencies  in 
power  of  expression,  only  make  more 
deep. 

Amongst  modem  painters  he  is  the  / 
most  poetic ;  and,  in  his  early  life,  j 
painting  and  poetry  seem  to  have  dis- 
puted the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  some 
early  poems  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
school  of  poetry,  just  as  his  early  pic- 
tures laid  those  of  a  school  of  art  (if 
even  this  be  worthy  to  be  called  a 
school).  In  a  volume  of  poems  just 
published  there  is  a  sonnet  on  one  of 
his  earliest  designs,  which,  doubtless, 
expresses  the  creed  of  art  of  the  reform. 
It  is  called  "  St.  Luke  the  Painter,"  and 
represented  St.  Luke  preaching  and 
showing  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Christ 

Oiye  bonrr  nnto  Luke  Eyangelirt ; 

For  he  it  was  (fhe  aged  l^ends  say) 

Who  flnt  taught  Art  to  fold  her  hands  and  pxay. 

Soaroely  at  onoe  she  dared  to  rend  the  mist 
Of  deyious  symbols :  but  soon,  having  wist 
How  sky-broadtii  and  flold-^enoe  and  this  day 
Are  symbols  also  in  some  deeper  way, 
She  looked  tbrongh  these  to  God,  and  was  Qod*s 
priest. 

And  if,  past  noon,  her  toil  began  to  irk, 
And  8he  sought  talismans,  and  turned  in  raiu 

To  soulless  solfreflcctions  of  man's  skill ; 

Yet  now,  in  this  the  twilight,  she  might  stiU 
Xneel  in  the  latter  grass  to  pray  again. 
Ere  the  night  cometh,  and  she  mi^  not  work. 

Bossetti's  indifference  to  public  opin- 
ion was  the  same  for  picture  or  poem, 
for  he  only  exhibited  twice,  and  only 
two  or  three  of  his  poems  have  been 
printed;  but,  as  the  former  worked  a 
reform  amongst  the  painters,  the  latter 
gave  a  bent  to  some  of  the  coming  po-  ^ 
ets,  and  the  aathors  of  the  Earthly  Parar 
disc  and  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  owe  to 
Bossetti  the  direction  of  their  thoughts. 

I  remember  seeing,  in  the  exhibition, 
RossettPs  first  exhibited  picture.  The 
subject  was  "  Mary's  Girlhood."  It  rep- 
resented an  interior,  with  the  Virgin 
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Mary  sittiiig  by  her  mother's  side  and 
embroidering  from  nature  a  lily,  vhile 
an  angel-child  waters  the  flower  which 
she  copies.  His  sister  Christina,  the 
poetess,  and  her  mother,  were  the  models 
from  whom  he  painted  Mary  and  her 
mother,  and  the  picture,  ftill  of  intense 
feeling  and  mystic  significance,  was,  for 
the  painters,  the  picture  of  the  exhibi- 
tion (the  long  extinct  '*  National  Insti- 
tution'^. It  is  commemorated  in  the 
Tolumes  of  poems  by  a  sonnet  with  the 
same  title. 

This  is  that  bleeaed  Kary,  pro-eleot 
God*8  Tlrgin.    Gone  is  a  great  wL'ile,  and  the 
Dwelt  youDg  in  Nazareth  of  Galile«L 

tTato  God^s  wlU  she  brought  devoat  respect, 

Profbimd  simplicity  of  intellect, 
And  supreme  patience.    From  her  mother*i 

knee 
FaithfU  and  hopeful ;  tvise  in  ohari^ ; 

Strong  in  grave  peace ;  in  pity  drcnmspect. 

So  held  she  through  her  girlhood ;  as  it  were 
An  angel-watered  lily,  thst  near  God 
Grows  and  is  quiet    Till,  one  dawn  at  homo 

She  woko  in  her  white  bed,  snd  had  no  fear 
At  all,  yet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  felt 
Because  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

He  exhibited  again,  in  1850,  an  An- 
nunciation, well  remembered  amongst 
artists  as  "  the  white  picture,"  both  tibe 
angel  and  Mary  being  robed  in  white, 
in  a  white-walled  room,  the  only  masses 
of  color  being  their  hair,  which  was  au- 
burn. This  was  his  last  contribution 
to  any  exhibition,  his  disregard  of  pub- 
lic approbation  growing  with  the  evi- 
dence that  appeared  every  day  of  the 
hold  his  works  had  taken  on  the  artis- 
tic and  intellectual  part  of  the  public, 
so  that  to-day  he  is  preSminently  the 
punter  of  the  painters  and  poets,  as  the 
character  of  the  poetry  stamps  him  the 
poet  of  the  painters.  Scarcely  a  note 
has  he  struck  in  his  poems  which  has 
not  its  corresponding  expression  in  his 
painting ;  and  poem  sometimes  turns 
to  a  picture,  and  a  picture  sometimes 
leprodnces  itself  as  a  poem. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the 
poems  thus  involved  is  one  which,  con- 
ceived in  the  old  catholic  spirit,  Rns- 
setti  has  illustrated  by  a  series  of  pic- 
tures and  drawings,  designed  in  the 
same  tone.  It  is  the  "  Ave,"  a  hymn  to 
the  Tlrgin.    It  is  toJl  of  the  most  ad- 


mirable word-painting,  and  follows  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  firom  the  annunciation 
to  the  assumption.  The  opening  pic- 
ture of  the  annunciation  is  in  the  spirit 
of  his  early  art  as  the  whole  poem  is  of 
his  early  thought 

Mind'st  thon  not  (when  June's  heavy  hreath 
Warmed  the  long  days  in  Nazareth), 
That  eve  thou  didst  go  forth  to  give 
Thy  flowers  some  drink  that  they  might  lite 
One  fHint  night  vuae  amid  the  sands  T 
Far  off  the  trees  were  ss  pale  wands 
Against  the  fervid  sky :  the  sea 
Sighed  Airther  off  eternally, 
As  human  sorrow  sighs  in  sleep. 
Then  suddenly  the  awe  grew  deep, 
As  of  a  day  to  which  all  days 
Were  footsteps  in  God''s  secret  ways : 
UntU  a  folding  sense,  like  prayer 
Which  Is,  as  God  is,  ererywhere. 
Gathered  about  thee ;  and  a  voice 
Spake  to  thee  without  any  noise, 
Being  of  the  silence  :—**  Hall  t  *'  it  said, 
•*  Thou  that  art  highly  fisTored ; 
The  Lord  is  with  thee  here  and  now. 
Blessed  among  all  women  thou  I '' 

Another  more  purely  ima^native  and 
intensely  pathetic  picture,  is  of  the  life 
of  Mary  in  the  house  of  John,  after 
Christ's  death.  It  represents  the  inte- 
rior of  the  house  of  John,  with  a  win- 
dow showing  a  twilight  view  of  Jeru- 
salem. Against  the  &int  distance  cut 
the  window-bars,  forming  a  cross,  at  the 
intersection  of  which  hangs  a  lamp 
which  Mary  had  risen  to  trim  and  light, 
having  left  her  spinning,  while  John, 
who  has  been  writing,  and  holds  his 
tablets  still  on  his  knees,  strikes  a  light 
with  a  flint  and  steel  for  Mary  to  use. 
Above  the  window  hangs  a  net  The 
passage  which  is  illustrated  by  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  poem. 

Mind^st  thou  not  (when  the  twilight  gone 
Left  darkness  in  the  house  of  John) 
Between  the  naked  window-bars 
That  ipadous  vigU  of  the  stars  ! 
For  thou,  a  watcher  even  as  they, 
Wouldst  rise  llrom  where  throughout  the  day 
Thou  wroughtest  raiment  for  His  poor ; 
And,  finding  the  fixed  terms  endure 
Of  day  and  night  wliioh  never  brou^t 
Bounds  of  His  coming  chariot, 
Wouldst  lift,  through  doud-wasto  unexplox'd. 
Those  eyes  which  said,  **  How  long,  O  Lord ! " 
Then  that  disciple  whom  He  loved,  ^ 

WeU  heeding,  haply  would  be  moved 
To  ask  thy  blessing  in  His  name; 
And  that  one  thougiht  In  both,  the  same 
Though  silenti  then  would  dasp  ye  round 
To  weep  together— tears  long  bound- 
Sick  tears  of  patience,  dumb  and  slow. 
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The  poem  called  the  Blessed  Damo- 
zel  was  one  of  those  which  were  pub- 
lished in  an  art-magazine,  conducted  by 
the  literary  confreres  of  the  reformers 
in  art,  and  amongst  the  younger  Eng- 
lish poets  of  the  day  was  the  key  of  a 
new  poetic  tendency.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  has  heard  the  author  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise  avow  that  the  Blessed 
Damozel  turned  his  mind  to  writing 
poetry.  It  is  one  of  the  more  passionate, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  pictorial,  of  all 
Rossettrs  poems,  and  fall  of  the  mystic 
religious  sense  in  which  all  the  new 
school  began  their  work  with  symbolic 
accessories,  as  though  it  had  been  in- 
tended for  illustration. 


THE  BUSBBXD  SAUOSEL. 

The  bleflsed  damosel  leaned  out 
From  fhe  gold  ber  of  heaven ; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even ; 

She  bad  three  lilies  in  ber  band* 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  nngirt  from  elasp  to  henit 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Hary's  gift. 
For  serrioe  meetly  worn ; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  com. 

Herseemed  she  soaioo  bad  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  ohozisters ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  ber  day 

Had  counted  as  toD  years. 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.    .    .    Yet  now,  and  In  this  place, 
Surely  she  leaned  o*er  me— her  hair 

Fell  aU  about  my  fiice.    .    •    . 
Nothing :  the  autumn  tall  of  leaves. 

llie  whole  year  sets  apace.) 


"  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  mo, 

For  he  wiU  come,'*  she  said. 
"  Have  I  not  prayed  in  heaven  t— <ni  earth, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd  f 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength  t 

And  shall  I  feel  afiroidT 

"  We  two,*'  she  said, «' will  seek  the  gzoves 
Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 


**  He  shaU  fear,  haply,  and  be  dnmb : 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  lore. 

Not  once  aboiihed  or  weak : 
And  the  dear  Mother  wIU  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  ipeak. 


**  Herself  shaU  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 
To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 

Kneel,  the  olear>ranged  unnumbered  headi 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles : 

And  angels  meeling  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

''Then  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 
Thns  mnch  fer  him  and  me  :— 

Only  to  live  a^  once  on  carlb 
With  Love,— only  to  be. 

As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 
Together,  I  and  he.'* 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said. 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild,— 

'*  AU  thla  is  when  he  comes."    She  ceased. 
The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  filled 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil'd. 

(I  saw  h«r  smlla)    But  soon  their  path 
Was  vague  in  distant  spheres : 

And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers, 

And  laid  her  &ce  between  her  hsnds, 
And  wept.    (I  heard  her  tears ) 

The  influence  of  the  study  of  Dante 
has  been  always  perceptible  in  all  the 
work  of  our  painter-poet.  The  Vita 
Kuora  has  been  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
picture-subject,  and  the  poem,  "  Dante 
at  Verona,"  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
book,  is  also  one  of  the  most  earnestly 
felt,  and  sympathetic.  The  Diyins 
Oommedia  has  ftimished  him  only  one 
picture,  or  rather  triptych,  from  the 
story  of  Francesca  di  Rimini.  In  this 
the  poets  are  in  the  central  division; 
^  The  Kiss,"  on  the  right,  full  of  the 
most  intense  pas^on,  and  the  ghosts  on 
the  left,  pale,  dreamy,  but  dressed  as  in 
^The  Kiss,"  and  floating  through  an 
atmosphere  filled  with  little  flames,  flail* 
ing  like  rain.  In  dealing  with  material 
like  this,  of  course  a  laxgc  measure  of 
conrentionaliflm  is  to  be  allowed  in  the 
treatment,  and  Hossetti  never  hesitates 
in  employing  all  that  his  subject  de- 
mands, so  that  the  Dante  designs  are, 
for  the  most  part,  at  once  mystic  and 
typical  in  conception  and  treatment. 
An  important  picture  of  ^^  The  Vision 
of  Dante  on  the  Day  of  Beatrice's  Deaih,'' 
is  most  thoroughly  studied  and  realized ; 
two  of  the  heads  of  Beatrice,  and  the 
lady  who  holds  the  reil  oyer  her  at  her 
head,  are  studied  from  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  beauties  of  London.  Love 
leads  Dante  into  the  roon^  where  the 
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body  lies,  the  floor  of  which  is  strewn 
with  poppies,  and  kisses  the  dead  face, 
in  token  of  the  final  nnion— the  spiiitttal 
kiss  which  death,  the  new  life,  pennits 
to  love. 

In  another  vein  the  painter  employs 
a  d^pnee  of  realization  which  represents 
faculties  of  a  yery  dififerent  nature.  In 
a  picture  which  he  calls  Hestema  Rosa 
— "yesterday's  rose" — ^two  courtesans, 
with  their  lovers,  are  finishing  a  carouse 
in  a  tent,  while  the  day  is  breaking  out- 
dde.  One  of  them,  debauched  to  utter 
degradation,  riots  in  her  shame  and 
drunkenness,  while  the  other,  unused 
yet  to  her  fallen  state,  turns,  in  awaking 
shame,  from  her  companions.  The  men 
are  throwing  dice— the  lover  of  the 
shame-faced  girl,  a  low,  rufiSanly  sharp- 
er, bites  his  mistress*  finger  abstractedly 
as  he  waits  for  the  throw  of  his  adver- 
sary. A  little  girl,  an  attendant,  holds 
a  lute  up  to  her  ear  and  touches  the 
strings,  listening  to  the  vibration  in 
sheer  indifference  to  the  bacchanals,  her 
purity  making  the  one  bright  point  in 
the  drama,  while  a  monkey — type  of 
all  uncleanness — sits  at  the  other  side 
scratching  himself  in  idleness. 

Through  the  opening  of  the  tent  is 
seen  the  dawn  through  the  orchard- 
trees,  mingling  with  the  lamp-light. 

One,  and  perhaps  the  most  powerfbl, 
canae  of  the  deep  hold  which  Rossetti, 
as  painter  and  poet,  has  obtained  on  his 
contemporary  painters  and  poets,  is  t^e 
intense  subjectivity  of  his  genius,  whicb, 
while  it  gives  to  sympathetic  appreciar 
tion  an  inexhaustible  and  inexplicable 
charm,  to  those  who  have  no  sympatliy 
with  his  .idiosyncrasy  gives  only  an  im* 
pittsion  of  involved  phantasy  and  far- 
ietched  symbolism.    Yet  not  even  Dante 
himself  was  more  legitimately  to  tlLis 
manner  born.    Kot  even  Titian  or  Tar* 
ner,  or  the  painter  of  the  fragment  of 
Pita,  was  more  involuntarily  and  imcon* 
troDably  subjective  than  their  fello^w- 
countryman  RossettL    Types    evolved 
from  his  own  nature  run  throu^li   &11 
his  work,  and  his  ideals  of  beanty  liave 
a  sisterly  likeness  which  no  one  chxx  fail 
to  recognize,  and  which  renders  It   im.- 
poseible  for  him  to  render  certain,  typea 


of  character  with  satisfiEM^tion  or  com- 
plete success.    It  was  the  Rossetti  type 
of  face  and  figure  which,  caricatured 
and  exaggerated  in  ignorant  enthnaiasm 
by  the  followers  of  the  painter,  gave  rise 
to  the  singular  and  certainly  moat  un- 
lovely ideal  of  the  minor  pre-Raphael- 
ites— an  ideal  in  which  pbyaical  beauty 
was  absolutely  set  at  nought  in  the 
seareh^of    significance    and   the   evi- 
dence of  passion.    Even  in^  bis  portraits 
Rossetti  fails,  unless  tbe  subject  inclines 
more  or  less  to  the  type  wbicb  be  re- 
flects. 

This  demands  more   tban    external 
beauty,  be  it  ever  so  exquisite,  and  ift 
only  absolutely  content  with  a  certain 
gravity  and  intenmty  of  character,  deep, 
inscrutable,  sphinx-like,   or  still  more 
when  these  characteristics  go  with  the 
expression  of   intense    and    restrained 
passion.     Of  tbis  type  tbe  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Morris,  wife  of  tbe  author  of  tbe 
Eartbly  Paradise,  is   one  of  the  Ba<>** 
perfectly  readieed  expressions.    Ittepx^ 
senta  a  face  of  remarkable  per^®^^^^ 
of  proportion  and  nobility  of  i»^  ^^i 
tual    cboracter,  but  with  a  dcpti^       ^^ 
meanini^,    balf-told,    questioning     ®^ 
and.    mute  lips,  which  make  it, 
«een,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  p^ 
ed  with  a  wealth  of  color  and  com 
nesa  of  power,  unequalled  by  any 
em -work:,  aofexasllaiow.    I^isc 
tbose    portraits  which,  like  Rap>V^ 
Julius  Second,  Titian's  "  Bella  I>o:e 
and.    otlier   singularly  understood 
rendered  beads  of  almost  all  tbo 
masters  of  portraiture,  remain,  p^^ 
tbe  liigbest  expression  of  the  T>^^ 

qiiallties. 

A.  remarkable  design  of  Ros^^^, 
tbe   'Mlsltj  Magdalene  at  tbe  'H.c:^^ 
Si  mon.  tbe  Pharisee.    She  is  pjJLa^^ 
li.OTiae  at  the  head  of  a  festal  p^^^ 
croiTvned  with  flowers,  and  acc^^^ 
"by    ber    lover,  when    ah^    ^^^ 
HiTongb  the  open  door,  asxd    v 
tilie    garlands,  pushes  1^^^  _*  ^^ 
cbamber,  against  the  ^ficwj'^^ 
.    and  one  of  her  female  ^^^^^^^ 
\ip  tbe  street  may  li^^^^^^l&^avl^^ 
x&alB,  singing,  waviii^  v^^^^  ^I^ 
-Dialing  on  musicia    :^^'^^\^  .«_ 
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come,  and  they  stop,  in  amused  surprise, 
at  tbe  eccentricity  of  Mary,  who  with 
her  two  immediate  companions  oocnpy 
the  centre  of  the  composition.  The 
head  of  Christ  appears  through  the 
window  at  the  right,  below  which,  out- 
side, a  vine  climt>s  up  on  the  wall,  and 
a  deer  nibbles  at  it. 

Tbe  whole  picture,  except  the  grave, 
passionate,  and  touching  face  of  Mary, 
turned  to  Christ,  without  any  heed  to 
the  companions  who  hold  her  feet  and 
knees  to  prevent  her  entering,  and  the 
responding  face  of  Christ,  who  turns 
towards  her  as  he  sits  at  the  table,  is 
full  of  gayety  and  merriment;  but  the 
head  of  Mary,  which  is  pictorially  the 
key-note  of  it,  g^ves  to  the  eiuernbU 
the  pathetic  tond'  which  almost  all  of 
Rossettrs  pictures  have,  and  which  seem 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  his  nature,  for 
scarcely  one  of  his  poems  is  conodved 
in  any  other  feeling  than  one  approach* 
ing  to  sadness,  so  that,  to  those  who 
have  not  eeen  his  painting,  his  poetry 
will  give  the  clear  idea  of  his  individu- 
ality in  art.  In  one  of  the  most  exqui« 
site  of  his  love-poems,  ^  The  Stream's 
Secret,"  he  demands  of  the  stream  what 
message  it  bears  from  his  mistress,  and, 
rehearsing  the  growth  of  their  passion 
to  himself  and  the  inexorable  wave,  he 
comes,  at  last,  to  find  that  death  alone 
can  reply  to  his  question. 

Ah,  by  another  ware, 
On  other  alxs,  the  hour  must  oome, 
Which  to  fhy  heart,  my  love,  Bholl  call  me  home. 

Between  thelipe  of  tbe  low  oave, 
Against  that  night  the  lapping  watert  lar 
And  the  dark  llpc  are  dumb. 

But  there  Love's  self  doth  stand. 
And  with  Life's  weoiy  wings  £sr-flown, 
And  with  Death's  eyes  that  make  the  water  moan, 

Oathers  the  water  in  his  hand: 
Anfl  they  that  drink  know  nought  of  sky  or  land 
But  only  love  alone. 

O  soul-Beqnestered  fiioe 
Fisr  0^—0  were  that  night  but  now ! 
So  even  beside  that  stream  even  I  and  then 

Through  thirsting  lips  should  draw  Love's  grace, 
And  in  the  xone  of  that  supreme  embrace 
Bind  aching  breast  and  brow. 

O  water  whispering 
Still  through  the  dark  into  mine  ears,— 
As  with  mine  eyes,  is  It  not  now  with  hers  !— 

Mine  eyes  that  add  to  thy  cold  spring, 
Wan  water,  wandering  water  weltciriog, 
This  hidden  tide  of  tesn. 


In  <*The  Portrait,'*  again — a  poem 
Ml  of  sad  and  passionate  color  and  pic- 
torial quality — ^it  is  the  portrait  of  his 
dead  love  he  monodkes.  His  love  had 
been  told,  in  '*  a  dim,  deep  wood,"  and 
to  commemorate  it  he  paints  the  por- 
trait 

Kext  day  the  memories  of  these  things. 

Like  leaves  through  which  a  bird  has  flowUf 
Still  vibrated  with  Lovers  warm  wings ; 

TiU  I  must  make  them  all  my  own 
And  paint  this  jdcture.    So,  'twixt  ease 
Of  talk  and  sweet  long  sHences, 

She  stood  among  the  plants  in  bloom 

At  windows  of  a  summer  room, 
To  feign  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

And  as  I  wrought,  whUe  all  above 

And  all  around  was  fragrant  air. 
In  the  side  burthen  of  my  love 

It  seemed  each  sun-thrilled  blossom  therv 
Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaves. 
0  heart  that  never  beats  nor  heaves, 

In  that  one  darkneas  lying  still,* 
"  What  now  to  thee  my  lovers  great  will 
Or  the  fine  web  the  sunshine  weaves  t 
•  •••«# 

Here  with  her  flMse  doth  memory  sit 
Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day^s  decline, 

Till  other  «yss  shall  look  frean  it, 
Eyes  of  the  spiiif  s  Palestine, 

Even  than  the  old  gase  tenderer : 

While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  her  imago  side  by  side. 
Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 

▲bout  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

But  enough,  both  of  picture  and 
poem,  to  convey  such  idea  as  a  brief 
article  may,  of  one  of  the  most  singu- 
larly gifted  and  imaginative  ai-tlsts  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  whose  uuiqae 
power,  had  it  been  supplemented  by  the 
training  of  such  a  school  as  that  of 
Yenice,  would  have  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  painters  of  human  passion. 
Trained  under  the  eye  of  a  Veronese, 
his  work  would  have  gained  in  solidity 
and  drawing ;  and,  may-be,  with  a  pul>> 
lie  capable  of  fully  appreciating  his 
genius,  he  might  have  painted  less  de» 
fiantly  of  its  opinion.  His  dramatic 
power  is  not  iiilly  conveyed  in  any  of 
his  poems  except  the  "  Last  Confession," 
which  gives  no  idea  of  the  versatility 
with  which  he  depicts  passion^s  rang- 
ing from  the  besotted  huts  of  a  Boigia 
to  the  ecstatic  exaltation  of  a  Magda* 
lene,  or  the  serenity  of  a  Madonna.  As 
painter  or  poet,  human  passion  and  hu- 
man sorrow  are  the  only  themes  which 
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occupy  his  feeling ;  and,  though  his  pafr- 
non  sometimes  passes  tiie  conrentional- 
ism  of  art^  and  his  grief  becomes  mor- 
bid, as,  in  his  pictures,  the  snbjectiyity 
of  his  treatment  sometimes  makes  his 
work  almost  a  riddle  to  the  unlearned ; 
there  is  no  affectation  and  no  willing 
foeakness,  as  there  is  no  unconscientious 
trifling  with  his  art,  but  his  tendency, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  neglect  those 
means  of  success  which  would  make 
his  art  much  more  widely  felt  and  valu- 


able, and  he  is  often  careless  whether  his 
picture  is  understood  or  not.  He  car- 
ries his  indifference  to  mere  physical 
beauty  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to  make 
his  faces  ugly,  in  the  seeking  for  intense 
erpresslon,  and,  in  the  action  of  his  fig- 
ures, passes  the  limits  of  the  natural  as 
well  as  graceful,  to  obtaiu  force.  But, 
with  all  his  defects  and  peculiarities, 
he  stands  to-day,  in  general  artistic 
power,  first  amongst  the  painters  of 
England. 


•♦•■ 


A    DISENCHANTED    REPUBLICAN 


LBTTSB  FBOM  A  OEBMAN  TBAYKLLEB 


Nbw  York,  1869. 

MoN  CHEB  Ami: 

Do  you  remember  standing  with  me, 
years  ago,  on  a  beautiM  point  of  land, 
and  gazing  on  the  mountains  and  the 
sea?  How  yast  and  exhilarating  was 
the  yiew,  what  picturesque  grandeur 
and  noyel  evidences  of  human  thrift 
and  science  in  the  valley-dwellings,  old 
churches,  and  careering  sails ;  while,  at 
our  feet,  washed  up  by  the  tide,  garb- 
age, and  bits  of  wreck,  made  the  details 
around  such  a  crude  and  dreary  contrast 
to  the  scene  beyond  and  above. 

Thus,  my  friend,  is  it  here.  When  I 
think  of  the  myriads  who,  in  Europe, 
had  no  hope  or  prospect  but  drudgery 
and  indigence,  who,  in  the  lands  of  the 
great  West  as  farmers,  and  in  the  cities 
as  mechanics,  have  attained  competence, 
often  wealth;  and  whose  children  are 
now  educated,  prosperous,  and,  best  of 
all,  TprogremM  citizens  of  this  great  Re- 
public; when  I  see  how  free  is  the 
scope,  how  sure  the  harvest  reaped  by 
intelligence,  industry,  and  temperance, 
in  this  land,  I  feel  heart  and  brain  ex- 
panded and  vivified  with  gratified  hu- 
man sympathies  and  limitless  aspira- 
tion. 

You  may  wonder  at  my  including 
temperance  as  a  condition  of  success : 
it  is  because  intemperance  is  still  the 
corse  of  the  country ;  and,  upon  inves- 
tigation, I  find  that  wmariMii  and  tem^ 


perance,  combined,  have  been  and  are 
the  means  whereby  the  poor  and  ambi- 
tious have  risen  to  social  influence,  wide 
activity,  and  political  or  professional 
honor. 

But  when,  drawing  in  both  thought 
and  vision  from  the  broad  scenes,  from 
the  human  generalization,  I  look  criti- 
cally at  what  is  going  on  immediately 
around  me,  often — ^to  use  a  phrase  of 
the  native  pioneer  author^**  hope  dark- 
ness into  anxiety,  anxiety  into  dread, 
and  dread  into  despair ; "  for  this  very 
smartness  —  a  fetvorite  and  significant 
term — is  often  unscrupulous ;  this  very 
temperance  cold-blooded ;  and  this  very 
success  unsoftened  by  sentiment,  un- 
elevated  by  aspiration,  unredeemed  by 
beneficence. 

The  devotion  to  wealth,  as  such,  the 
temporizing  with  fraud,  the  triumph  of 
impudence,  the  material  standard  and 
style  of  life,  make  me  look  back  upon  ' 
the  homely  ways,  the  genial  content, 
the  cultured  repose  so  often  found  in 
the  Old  World,  with  a  kind  of  regretful 
admiration.     And  yet  it  is  just  and 
rational  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the 
fact  that  here  every  thing  comes  to  the 
surface ;  no  polished  absolutism  guards 
from  view  the  latent  corruption;   no 
system  of  espionage  and  censorship,  of 
police  and  military  despotism,  keeps  the 
outside  fair,  while  private  rights  and 
public  virtue  are  mined  for  destruction  ; 
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all  is  exposed  and  discussed ;  and  the 
good  and  evil  elements  of  society,  poll* 
tics,  opinion,  trade,  specnlatioD,  pastime, 
and  crime,  have  iree  play  and  frank  ex- 
position. But,  you  will  ask,  how  is  it 
with  regard  to  the  intellectaal  life  in  its 
higher  phase  ?  What  are  the  tenden- 
cies and  triumphs  of  the  mind,  apart 
from  the  sphere  of  fashion,  of  com- 
merce, of  ciyic  duty  f  My  answer  is, 
avdacMus;  no  other  word  so  well  ex- 
presses the  animus  of  the  would-be 
thinkers  of  the  land.  They  despise  pre- 
cedents, ignore  discipline,  contemn  the 
past;  they  serre  up  ideas  as  old  as 
Plato,  as  familiar  to  scholars  as  Mon- 
taigne, in  new-fangled  sentences,  and 
delude  themselves  and  their  disciples 
with  the  pretence  of  originality.  Thej 
espouse  an  opinion,  a  cause,  a  theory, 
and  make  capital  thereof  on  the  ros- 
trum and  through  the  press,  without  a 
particle  of  philosophic  insight  or  moral 
consistency;  in  education,  in  religion, 
in  what  they  call  culture,  with  an  ego- 
tism that  is  at  once  melancholy  and 
ridiculous,  they  maintain  '*  what  is  new 
but  not  true,  and  what  is  true  but  not 
new,''  and,  with  a  complacent  hardihood 
that  repudiates  the  laws  of  humanity, 
the  pure  and  primal  sentiments  that  lie 
at  the  basis  of  civilization  and  the  con- 
stitution of  man  and  woman.  Without 
reverence  there  is  no  insight ;  without 
sympathy  there  is  no  truth ;  all  is  bold, 
self-asserting,  conceited,  unscrupulous, 
and,  in  the  last  analysis,  wtlgar ;  but 
there  is,  in  all  this  perversion  of  har- 
monious intellectual  life  and  complete 
intellectual  equipment,  what  takes  with 
the  half- informed — iensationaUim,  the 
love  of  letters,  and  speculative  thought. 
Closely  studied,  the  cause  of  this  incon- 
gruous development  may  be  found  in  a 
certain  lack  of  moral  sensibility,  which 
instinctively  guards  from  paradox  on 
the  one  hand  and  guides  to  truth  on  the 
other.  It  is,  as  you  well  know,  essential 
to  artistic  perception;  and  those  of 
American  writers  and  thinkers,  who 
have  the  sense  and  sentiment  of  art,  like 
Irving  and  Bryant,  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow,  have  been  thereby  protect- 
ed from  the  reckless  vagaries  and  the 


mental  effrontery  which,  under  the  plea 
of  reform,  of  free  thought,  of  progress, 
profanes  the  modest  instincts  of  human- 
ity, and  desecrates  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  in  the  interest  of  an  eager,  intoler- 
ant vanity. 

While  Mammon  is  widely  worshipped, 
and  Faith  widely  degraded,  bright,  be- 
nign exceptions  to  this  pagan  spirit 
"give  us  pause."  I  have  never  met 
more  choice  and  charming  illustrations 
of  mental  integrity,  truth  to  personal 
conviction,  heroic  fidelity  in  legitimate 
individual  development,  than  among 
the  free  and  faithful  citizens  of  this 
Republic;  but  they  are  unappreciated, 
except  by  the  few  who  intimately  know 
them;  their  influence  is  limited,  and 
they  are  unambitious,  as  are  all  human 
beings  who  live  intrinsically  from  with- 
in, and  not  conventionally  from  with- 
out. And,  with  all  the  deference  to 
and  passion  for  money,  there  never  was 
a  commercial  dtyin  the  world  where 
so  much  is  given  in  charity,  where  so 
many  rich  men  habitually  devote  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  income 
to  the  relief  of  distress,  or  where  the 
response  to  appeals  for  aid  in  any  hu- 
mane or  patriotic  cause  is  more  fre- 
quent, prompt,  and  generous  than  in 
this  same  badly-governed,  money-get- 
ting, and  money-spending  city  of  New 
York. 

After  all,  perhaps,  I  must  confess  that 
the  disappointment  experienced  grows 
out  of  extravagant  anticipations.  The 
American  theory  of  government,  the 
equality  of  citizens,  the  character  of 
the  early  patriots,  the  absence  of  rank, 
kingcraft,  and  a  terrible  disparity  of 
condition,  had  long  endeared  the  coun- 
try to  me  and  mine :  but  the  behavior 
of  the  people  in  the  civil  war,  their 
cheerM  self-sacrifice,  their  patient  de- 
votion, their  contented  return  to  pri- 
vate life  fh>m  the  army  and  the  field, 
their  unparalleled  triumph  and  magna- 
nimity, had  raised  affection  into  admi- 
ration ;  I  longed  to  tread  so  illustrious 
a  land,  to  greet  so  noble  a  race,  and  to 
fraternize  with  such  brave,  wise,  and 
true  men.  With  the  returning  tide  of 
peace,  of  course,  habits  of  gain  and 
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luxury  were  resumed  in  the  populous 
centres,  and  the  inevitable  demoraliza* 
tion  of  war  left  its  traces;  the  sal- 
ient divisions  between  the  patriotic 
and  the  disloyal,  the  martyrs  and  the 
mercenaries,  which  kept  compact  and 
imposing  the  army  of  noble  and  true 
citizens  during  the  struggle,  when  it 
ceased,  were  obliterated,  and  society  be- 
came more  heterogeneous  than  ever,  its 
manirestations  less  characteristic,  its  sur 
perficial  traits  more,  and  its  talent  and 
virtue  less,  apparent.  Hence  the  Amer- 
ica of  my  fond  imagination  seemed  for- 
ever vanished ;  and,  only  by  patient  ob* 
servation  and  fortunate  rencontres,  have 
I  gradually  learned  to  discriminate  and 
recognize  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
evil 

Ho,  my  Mend,  I  will  not  expose  Wil- 
helmina  to  the  precocious  development, 
the  premature  self-assertion,  incident  to 
tills   social   atmosphere.     I  daily  see 
girls,  in  their  tedns,  with  all  the  airs 
and  much  of  the  way  of  thinking  of 
old  women  of  the  world— confident, 
vain,  self4ndulgent,  and,  withal,  hla$L 
True,  the  exceptions  are  charming.    I 
find  them   chiefly  among  families  in 
moderate  circumstances,  but  of  good 
connection,  wherdn  the  daughters  have 
been  reared  in  active,  wholesome,  and 
responsible  duties — had,  in  short,  to 
contribute,    directly  or   indirectiy,  to 
their  own  support    With  inteUectnal 
tastes  and  a  religious  education,  this 
discipline  in  a  huid  where  the  sex  is 
held  in  respect,— -these  young  women 
sie  noble,  pure,  brave,  and  conscien- 
tious, as  well  as  aspiring  and  intelligent. 
I  have  seen  many  such  in  the  Normal 
schools,  engaged  in  clerical  work  in  the 
departments  at  Washington,  and  by  the 
firesides  of  the  inlsnd  towns,  or  in  the 
most  thoroughly  respectable  and  least 
fiehionable  households  of  this  metropo- 
lia    But  one  is  disenchanted,  not  only 
of  his  ideal  of  womanhood,  but  of  the 
most  homely  and  humble  domestic  illu- 
sions, by  the  sight  of  crowds  of  gayly- 
dressed  females,  with  huge  greasy  mass- 
es of  hair  on  the  back  of  their  heads, 
and  no  modest  shield  to  their  brazen 
bvows,  draggling  their  long  silken  trains 


through  the  dirt  of  Broadway,  or  crush-    ^ 
ing,  like  half-inflated  balloons,  their  am- 
ple  skirts   through  a  densely-packed 
omnibus.    The  triumph  of  extravagant 
luxury  may  be  seen,  at  certain  seasons, 
at  what  looks  like  a  palace — a  huge, 
lofty  marble  building,  in  the  principal 
thoroughfiGure  of  this  city;  it  is  not  a 
royal  residence,  nor  a  gallery  of  art,  nor     • 
a  college— it  is  a  drygoods  shop.    Im- 
agine a  thousand  women  there   con- 
vened, an  army  of  clerks  showing  pat- 
terns, measuring  off  goods,  or  rushing 
to  and  fro  with  change  and  orders. 
Every  one  of  these  females  is  dressed  in 
silk ;  at  least  one  half,  if  attired  accord- 
ing to  their  means  and  station,  would 
wear  calico  or  homespun;  ^perhaps  an 
eighth  out  of  the  whole  number  of  hus- 
bands to  these  shoppng  wives  are  either 
bankrupt  or  at  work  in  Wall-street,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  risking  their  all  to 
supply  the  enormous  current  expenses 
of  their  families,  whereof  half  relate  to 
female  dress.    Carry  the  inference  from 
these  facts  a  little  further;  of  course 
tbe  daughters  marry  for  an  establish- 
ment,  look  abroad  for  enjoyment ;  bv- 
and-by  go  to  £urox>e,  ostensibly  to  edu- 
cate their  children  (leaving  papa  to  his 
club  and  counting-room),  but  really  to 
gossip  at  Dresden,  flirt  at  Home,  or  shoT> 
in  Paris. 

.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  so  many 
underbred  men  in  society ;  but  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  so  many  who 
in  youth,  have  enjoyed  few  means  of 
culture  and  no  social  training,  in  their 
prime- have  made  a  fortune^  and  are  able 
to  give  dinners,  and  send  their  children 
to  fashionable  schools.     Hence  a  sin- 
gular incongruity  in  manners,  ranging 
fh>m  the  most  refined  to  the  most  in- 
tolerable in  the  same  saZon,  or  among 
the  same  class  and  circle.     Remissness 
in  answering  notes,  off-hand  verbal  in- 
vitations to  strangers  without  a  prelimi- 
nary call,  forcing  personal  topics  into 
conversation,   stuffing  xmceremoniously 
at  recejrtionB,  free  and  easy  bearing  to- 
wards ladies,  lounging,  staring,  iMkin» 
impertinent  questions,  pushing  Into  tio^ 
tice,  intruding  on  the  talk  and  prfv%^^ 
of  others— in  a  word,  an  utter  ab%%^^ 
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of  delicacy  and  consideration  is  mani- 
*  fest  in  a  sphere  where  you  will,  at  the 
same  time,  recognize  the  highest  type, 
both  of  character  and  breeding,  in  both 
sexes.  This  crude  juxtaposition  star- 
tles a  European ;  but  he  is  still  more  as- 
tonished after  hearing  a  man^s  conduct 
stigmatized,  and  his  character  annihi- 
.  lated  at  the  club ;  to  encounter  the  in- 
dividual thus  condemned  an  accepted 
guest  of  the  men  who  denounce  him. 
In  a  word,  there  seems  no. social  dis- 
crimination; one's  pleasure  in  choice 
society  is  constantly  spoiled  T)y  the 
presence  of  those  reeking  with  the  es- 
sential oil  of  Yulgarity,  of  foreign  ad- 
yenturers  without  any  credentials,  and 
who  succeed  in  effecting  an  entrie  upon 
the  most  fallacious  grounds.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  social  phe- 
nomena here,  that  even  cultivated  and 
scrupulously  honorable  men  and  high- 
bred women  are  so  patient  under  social 
inflictions,  so  thoughtless  in  social  rela- 
tions ;  not  that  they  compromise  their 
characters — they  only  degprade  their  hos- 
pitality. Exclusiveness  is,  indeed,  the 
opposite  of  republican  principle;  but 
that  refers  to  discrepancies  of  rank,  or 
birth,  and  of  fortune;  exclusiveness 
based  on  character,  on  culture,  on  the 
tone  and  traits  of  the  individual,  is  and 
should  be  the  guarantee  of  social  vir- 
tue, refinement,  and  self-respect. 

And  yet,  my  friend,  inconsistent  as  it 
may  seem,  I  really  think  there  never 
was  a  country  where  every  man's  and 
woman's  true  worth  and  claims  are  bet* 
ter  tested  than  this.  I  mean  that  when 
you  turn  from  the  fete  or  the  fashion  of 
the  hour,  and  discuss  character  with  the 
sensible  people  you  happen  to  know, 
they  invariably  pierce  the  sham,  recog- 
nize the  true,  and  justly  estimate  legiti- 
mate claims.  Sooner  or  later,  in  this 
free  land,  where  the  faculties  are  so 
keenly  exercised,  the  scope  for  talent  so 
wide ;  where  all  kinds  of  people  come 
together,  and  there  is  a  chance  for  every 
one, — ^what  there  is  of  original  power,  of 
integrity,  of  kindness,  of  cunning,  of 
genius,  of  rascality,  and  of  faith  in  a 
human  being,  finds  development,  comes 
to  the  surface,  and  turns  the  balance 


of  public  opinion  by  social  analysifl. 
There  is  an  instinctive  sagacity  and 
sense  of  justice  in  the  popular  mind. 

If  there  was  one  confident  idea  I  en- 
tertained in  regard  to  this  country,  be- 
fore coming  here,  it  was  that  I  should 
find  plenty  of  space.     I  expected  an 
infinity  of  roooL     I  said  to  myself, 
those  straggling  unwalled  cities  devour 
suburban  vicinage  so  easily — ^have  so 
much  room  to  spread ;  I  had  heard  of 
the  Capital's  "magnificent  distances," 
and  dreamed  of  the  boundless  prairies 
and  the  vastness  of  the  continent.    The 
same  impression  existed  in  regard  to  all 
social    and    economic    arrangements; 
"  there,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  shall  ex- 
pand at  will ;  every  thing  is  new,  un- 
bounded, open,  large,  and  free."    Well, 
thus  far,  I  have  found  it  just  the  reverse. 
Assigned  a  lofty  and  diminutive  bed- 
chamber at  the  hotels — Shaving  to  stand  ' 
up  in  the  horse-cars,  because  all  the 
seats  are  occupied — ^finding  my  friends' 
pews  full — ^not  having  elbow-room  at 
the  table  tPhSte-^tired  of  waiting  for 
my  turn  to  look  at  the  paper  at  club 
and  reading-room — ^being  told  the  new 
novel  is  **  out "  at  the  library — standing 
in  a  line  at  the  theatre  box-ofi3oe  for  an 
hour,  to  be  told  all  the  good  places  are 
taken — receiving  hasty  notes  fcpm  edit- 
ors that  my  article  had  been  in  type  but 
that  their  colunms  were  oversupplied — 
pressed  to  the  wall  at  parties— jostled 
in  Broadway  and  Wall-street — crushed 
upon  at  ferry-boat  piers — interrupted  in 
quiet  talks — my  neighbor,  at  dinner,  ab- 
stracted by  observation  of  a  distant 
g^eat — ^I  never,  in  my  life,  had  such  a 
painful  consciousness  of  being  de  trqp^ 
in  the  way,  insignificant,  overlooked, 
and  erowded  out,  as  here ;  and  I  have  to 
go,  every  now  and  then,  to  the  country 
to  breathe  freely  and  realize  my  own  in- 
dividuality and  independence. 

The  secmity  of  life  and  property  is 
altogether  inadequate  here.  Consult  a 
file  of  newspapers  and  you  will  find  that 
massacres  by  rail,  burglaries,  murders, 
and  conflagrations  are  more  numerous, 
make  less  impression,  and  are  less  guard- 
ed against  and  atoned  for,  by  process 
of  law,  than  in  any  other  civilized  land. 
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Theae  characterifltics  are,  however,  yery 
Tmeqnally  diatribated*  Yoa  must  com- 
tinually  bear  in  mind  that  the  facts  I 
Btate,  and  the  inferences  thence  drawn, 
often  have  but  a  local  application. 
Thus,  familiar  with  the  admii%ible  mu- 
nicipal system  whereby  so  many  towns 
in  Europe  rose  to  power  and  prosperity 
of  old,  and  with  tiie  civic  sagacity  and 
rectitude  of  the  founders  of  this  Repub- 
lic, who,  in  colonial  times,  disciplined 
the  people  to  self-government,  through 
the  free  and  faithful  administration  of 
local  affairs — ^I  was  the  more  disconcert- 
ed at  the  awfUl  abuses  and  patent  firauds 
of  the  so-called  government  of  this  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  United  States. 
In  New  England  you  find  the  munici- 
pal system  carried  to  perfection,  unper- 
verted,  and  effective.  In  Vermont  it 
exists  in  elevated  simplicity  and  honor ; 
but  in  the  large  cities,  owing  to  a  larger 
influx  of  foreigners,  so  many  of  whom 
are  poor  and  ignorant,  it  is  degraded. 

You  naturally  ask.  Why  do  not  the 
hon^  and  intelligent  citizens  produce 
a  reform  in  what  so  nearly  concerns  both 
their  reputation  and  their  welfare  f  My 
answer  is,  partly  through  indifference 
and  partly  through  fear,  added  to  utter 
want  of  faith  in  the  practicability  of 
success.  There  is  a  timidity  native  to 
riches;  the  large  estate-holders  desire 
to  conciliate  the  robber;  they  deem  it 
more  safe  to  succumb  than  oppose ;  they 
lack  moral  courage;  hence  the  social 
compromises  I  have  noted,  and  hence, 
too,  the  ominous  civic  pusillanimity. 

Care  is  the  bane  of  conscientious  life 
here ;  I  mean  that,  when  a  man  or  wom- 
an is  upright  and  bent  upon  duty,  the 
performance  thereof  is  hampered  and 
made  irksome  by  the  state  of  society 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
Thus,  in  afiEairs  when  an  honest  man  is 
associated  with  directors,  trustees,  or 
other  corporate  representatives,  he  is 
sure  to  be  revolted  by  unscrupulous  do- 
ings or  shameM  neglect;  he  has  to 
fight  for  what  is  just  in  the  manage- 
ment, or  withdraw  in  disgust  therefirom. 
So  a  young  man,  who  is  wise  enough  to 
eschew  alcoholic  stimulants  and  games 
of  hazard,  has  need  of  rare  moral  cour- 
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age,  or  is  forced  to  avoid  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  reckless  comrades.    And, 
worst  of  all,  a  woman  with  a  sentiment 
of  family   obligation,   a  principle  of 
household   duty,  cannot  regulate  the 
servants,  see  to  the  providing  of  the 
table,  the  order  and  pleasantness  of 
home-life,  without  a  vigilance,  a  sacri- 
fice of  time,  and  an  anxiety  which  takes 
the  bloom  from  her  cheek  and  plants  a 
wrinkle  on  her  brow.    The  lack  of  well- 
trained  and  contented  "  help," — as  the 
domestic  servants  are  ironically  called 
— ^the  great  expense  of  living,  and  the 
absence  of  that  machinery  which,  once 
set  up  with  judgment,  goes  on  so  regu- 
larly in  our  Old  World  domiciles— are 
among  the  causes  of  weariness  and  care 
in  the  average  female  life  of  this  coun- 
try, in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  Europe,  where  leisure  and  re- 
pose are  easily  secured  by  competence 
and  tact. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  so  many  of  the 
best-bred  and  most  intelligent  Ameri- 
can girls  prefer  army  and  navy  offlceis 
or  diplomats  for  husbands  to  the  "  danc- 
ing men  "  they  meet  in  society,  usually 
vapid,  if  not  dissipated ;  v^hereas  the 
education  for  the  army,  navy,  and  diplo- 
macy, or  the  culture  attained  by  the 
discipline  thereof;  where  there  is  a  par- 
ticle of  sense  or  character,  insures  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  manliness   and  knowl- 
edge, such  as  are   indispensable  to  a 
clever  and  refined  woman  in  a  life-com- 
panion.   The  two  <Aas8es  I  pity  most 
here  are  the  very    old    and   the  very 
young;   the   former,  because   they  are 
shamefully  neglected,   and   the   latter, 
because  they  are  perverted.     You  see  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  snubbed 
by  Young  America ;  a  venerable  wom- 
an tmattended    to    in  a   comer,  while 
rude  and  complaisant  girls  push  to  tb« 
front  rank  ;  and  you  see  children,  whew 
ought  to  be  l^ept  in  the  fields  or  t>\ 
nursery,  fashionably  arrayed  and  hoi  *^ 
ing  levies,  or  dancing  the  German,  w^^^ 
all  the   extravagance  of  toilettes    %^^^- 
consciotiBness    of   manner,  that  di^J^^^ 
guish  their  elders,  and  a  zest  infix^^^X\^ 
more  solemn.     It  is  painful  to  a^  ^^\^ 
thus  unprivileged  and  unhonoted     ^1^ 
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childhood  thus  profaned:  a  conserva- 
tiye  is,  in  vnlgar  parlance,  an  old  fogy ;  a 
retired  worthy,  however  eminent,  is  a 
'^ fossil;"  precocity  in  manner,  mind, 
and  aspect,  is  encouraged ;  the  mature 
and  complete,  the  finished  and  the 
formed,  are  exceptional;  crudity  and 
pretension  are  in  the  ascendant. 

One  of  my  most  cherished  purposes, 
as  you  know,  was  to  utilize  my  studies 
as  a  publicist,  and  my  experience  as  a 
republican  philosopher,  through  the 
press  of  this  free  land.  In  this  design 
I  haye  met  with  signal  discouragement. 
While  a  few  men,  who  have  thought- 
fully investigated  the  most  imminent 
problems  in  modem  political  and  social 
life,  have  listened  to  my  views  with  the 
most  sympathetic  attention,  and  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  facts 
of  the  past  which  I  have  so  long  labor- 
ed to  bring  forward  as  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  present — those  who  con- 
trol the  press  of  these  States,  by  virtue 
of  proprietorship,  avoid  all  but  imme- 
diate topics  of  public  interest,  declaring 
their  exclusive  discussion  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  their  vocation,  and 
failing  to  appreciate  both  historic  par- 
allels and  philosophic  comments.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  note  how  soon 
even  men  of  academic  culture  yield  to 
the  vulgar  standard  of  the  immediate, 
and  ignore  the  vast  inspiration  of  hu- 
manity and  truth  as  developed  in  the 
career  of  the  race  and  the  salient  facts 
of  historic  civilizAion.  Nor  is  this  alL 
With  few  exceptions,  popular  journal- 
ism and  speech  here  is  based  upon  the 
sensational  element — not  upon  senti- 
ment or  reflection.  It  is  difScult  to  se- 
cure attention,  except  through  a  bizarre 
style  or  melodramatic  .  incident ;  the 
grotesque  forms  of  American  humor, 
seeking,  by  violation  of  orthography  or 
ingenious  slang,  to  catch  the  eye  of 
readers  or  the  ear  of  audiences,  indicate 
the  extremes  to  which  these  sensational 
experiments  are  carried.  Nothing  makes 
a  newBfMiper  sell  like  prurient  details  of 
crime,  audacious  personal  attacks,  or  ex- 
travagant inventions.  A  calm,  thought- 
taX  discussion,  however  wise,  original, 
and  sincere,  gains  comparatively  little 


sympathy ;  a  profound  criticism,  a  forci- 
ble but  finished  essay,  an  individual, 
earnest,  and  graceful  utterance  of  the 
choicest  experience,  or  the  most  charac- 
teristic feeling,  seem  to  be  lost  in  the 
noisy  material  atmosphere  of  life  in  Ame- 
rica. 1  find  the  best  thinkers,  the  most 
loyal  students,  the  most  aspiring  and  ge- 
nial minds,  singularly  isolated.  I  have 
come  upon  them  accidentally,  not  in  what 
is  called  society;  I  have  marvelled  to 
perceive  how  little  they  are  known,  even 
to  familiar  acquaintances ;  for  there  is  no 
esprit  du  corps  in  letters  or  philosophy 
here ;  few  have  the  leisure  to  do  justice 
to  what  is  most  auspicious  in  their  fel- 
lows ;  few  take  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
intellectual  efforts  or  idiosyncrasies  of 
their  best  endowed  comrades;  each 
seems  bent  seemingly  on  personal  ob- 
jects ;  there  is  no  ^*  division  of  the 
records  of  the  mind ; ''  people  are  too 
busy,  too  self-absorbed  to  sympathize 
with  what  is  highest  and  most  indi- 
vidual in  character ;  all  my  most  intelli- 
gent and,  I  may  say,  most  agreeable 
friends  complain  of  this  isolation.  It 
may  sometimes  strengthen,  but  it  more 
frequently  narrows  and  chills.  A  sin** 
gnlar  and  most  unpropitious  selfishness 
belongs  to  many  of  the  cleverest  men 
and  women  1  have  met  in  America ;  au- 
thorship and  art  seem  often  merce- 
nary or  egotistic,  instead  of  soulful  pur- 
suits; they  seem  to  divide  instead  of 
fusing  society ;  on  the  one  hand  are  the 
fashionable  and  the  wealthy,  many  of 
them  pleasant  and  charitable,  but  un- 
aspiring and  material;  on  the  other, 
poor  scholars,  professors,  littSrateurs — 
too  many  of  the  latter  Bohemians ;  and, 
although  these  two  classes  sometimes 
come  together,  it  is  usually  in  a  conven- 
tional way — ^without  any  real  sympathy 
or  disinterested  recognition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  negative 
defect  of  repudiating  the  calm,  finished, 
and  considerate  discussion  of  vital  sub- 
jects or  Ksthetic  principles,  that  the 
American  press  and  current  literature 
disappoint  me;  the  abuses  of  journal- 
ism arefiagrant.  I  have  been  disgust- 
ed, beyond  expression,  at  the  vulgarity 
of  its  tone  and  the  recklessness  of  its 
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alanders.  During  my  brief  sojourn  I 
have  read  tbe  most  infamous  charges 
and  the  most  scurrilous  tirades  against 
the  most  irreproachable  and  eminent 
citizens,  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  to 
the  modest  litterateur  ;  and,  when  I  hare 
wondered  at  the  apathy  exhibited,  I 
have  been  answered  by  a  shrug  or  a 
laugh.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  redress 
for  these  yile  abuses  but  resort  to  per- 
sonal yiolence ;  the  law  of  libel  is  prac- 
tically a  nullity,  so  expensive  is  the  pro- 
cess and  uncertain  the  result ;  an  elect- 
ive judiciary — one  of  the  most  fatal 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  state 
— has  created  a  class  of  corrupt  judges. 
To  expect  justice  in  cases  of  slander,  is 
vain.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient social  organization  to  apply  suc- 
cessfully the  punishment  of  ostracism ; 
and  a  set  of  improvident,  irresponsible 
writers  are  usually  employed  to  do  the 
blackguardism ;  so  that,  with  a  few  no- 
ble exceptions,  the  press  here  is  venal 
and  vulgar,  utterly  reckless^  and  the 
organ,  not  of  average  intelligence,  but 
of  the  lowest  arts. 

^  The  first  time  I  dined  out  in  New 
York  was  at  the  house  of  a  very  weal- 
thy citizen,  identified  with  fashionable 
society.  The  dinner  was  luxurious,  and 
every  thing  thereat,  from  the  plate  and 
porcelain  to  the  fumituie  and  toilettes, 
indicated  enormous  means.  My  neigh- 
bor at .  table  was  a  chfitty,  elegantly 
dressed  young  man,  to  whom  I  had 
been  formally  presented  by  my  host. 
Our  conversation  turned  upon  invest- 
ments, and  my  companion  seemed  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  stocks  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  spoke  so  highly  of  the  pros- 
pects of  one,  that  I  accepted  his  invita- 
tion to  call  at  his  office  the  next  day 
and  examine  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
These  were  given  me  in  writing,  with 
the  names  of  the  board  of  directors, 
among  which  I  recognized  several  before 
suggested  to  me  as  those  of  gentlemen 
of  probity  and  position.  I  accordingly 
invested ;  and  discovered,  a  few  weeks 
later,  that  the  representations  made  to 
me  were  false;  that  the  stock  was 
worthless,  and  that  the  so-called  '*  Com- 
pany,^' consisting  of  half-a-dozen  per- 


sons, among  whom  my  adviser  was  one, 
had  pocketed  the  amount  advanced  by 
those  who,  like  myself,  had  been  de- 
luded by  the  fallacious  programme  and 
its  respectable  endorsement.  Fraud 
may  be  practised  in  any  country ;  but 
here  the  swindler  was  encountered  in 
what  is  called  good  society ;  and  when 
I  complained  to  his  "  directors,^'  they 
declared  they  had  allowed  their  names 
to  be  used  inadvertently,  and  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  I  insti- 
tuted a  suit,  but  failed  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict 

My  first  morning's  walk  down  a  fash- 
ionable avenue  was  interrupted  by  a 
shout  and  sign  of  alarm  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street.  I  had  just  time 
to  rush  up  a  flight  of  steps  and  ensconce 
myself  in  a  friendly  doorway,  when  by 
ran  a  mad  ox,  and  gored  a  laborer  be- 
fore my  sickened  sight;  nor  was  he 
captured  until  he  had  carried  dismay 
and  destruction  for  two  miles  through 
the  heart  of  this  populous  city  I  This 
rabid  beast  had  escaped  from  a  drove 
waiting  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  sub- 
urbs. Such  occurrences  are  not  uncom- 
mon here,  and,  apparently,  make  little 
impression  and  induce  little  effort  for 
reform. 

The  municipal  magnates  levied  a  tax 
of  three  hundred  dollars  on  one  of  my 
friends,  resident  of  a  street  they  intend* 
ed  to  re-pave.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  pavement  of  this  street  was  in 
excellent  order ;  I  could  see  no  reason 
for  the  expense  and  inconvenience  pro- 
posed. Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  an 
asphaltum  was  to  be  substituted  for  the 
stone-pavement.  Going  around  among 
my  neighbors,  with  a  petition  against 
this  useless,  costly,  and  annoying  pro- 
ceeding, my  friend  found  that  every 
resident  of  the  street  agreed  with  us  in 
condemning  the  project.  Moreover,  we 
ascertained  from  the  contractor  that  he 
ofiered  to  do  the  job  for  two  dollars  the 
square  yard,  but  had  been  advised  to 
charge  fmir,  the  balance  going  into  the 
pockets  of  the  officials.  In  spite  of  the 
expressed  wishes  of  those  chiefly  inter- 
ested, in  spite  of  this  flagrant  swindle, 
our  excellent  pavement  was  torn  up; 
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for  weeks  no  yehicle  could  approach 
our  doors;  boiling  tar  and  heaps  of 
gravel  and  knots  of  laborers  made  the 
whole  thoroughfare  a  nuisance,  for 
which  each  victim,  whose  dwelling  bor- 
dered the  way,  had  to  pay  three  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  now  that  the  rubbish 
is  cleared  away,  the  composite  pave- 
ment laid,  and  the  street  open,  owing 
to  the  bad  quality,  the  unscientific 
preparation  of  the  asphaltum,  it  is  a 
mass  of  black  clinging  mud,  which, 
after  a  rain,  is  a  pitchy  morass,  and  in 
dry  weather  a  floating  atmosphere  of 
pulverized  dirt  and  tar.  The  newspa- 
pers call  it  a  poultice. 

The  universal  law  of  vicissitude 
finds  here  the  most  signal  illustration. 
Change  is  not  only  frequent,  but  rapid ; 
not  only  comparative,  but  absolute.  I 
came  back  to  this  city  last  autumn, 
after  three  months*  sojourn  at  the  sea- 
side, to  find  a  new  rector  in  the  church 
I  attend ;  a  new  ekef  in  the  journal  for 
which  I  write;  my  favorite  domestic 
nook  for  a  leisure  evening,  the  abode 
of  intelligent  and  cordial  hospitality,  in 
the  process  of  demolition,  to  give  place 
to  a  block  of  stores ;  my  club  a  scene 
of  disorder,  on  account  of  repairs ;  my 
broker  a  bankrupt ;  my  belle  a  bride ; 
my  tailor,  doctor,  dentist,  and  laundress 
removed  "up-town" — every  body  and 
every  thing  I  had  become  familiar  with 
and  attached  to  changed,  either  locally 
or  intrinsically ;  and  life,  as  it  were,  to 
begin  anew.  It  makes  a  head,  with '  a 
large  organ  of  adhesiveness,  whirl  and 
ache  to  thus  perpetually  forego  the  ac- 
customed. 

I  experienced,  on  first  landing,  a  sen- 
sation, as  it  were,  of  this  precarious 
tenuni.  Scarcely  had  the  exhilaration 
felt  on  entering  the  beautiful  harbor 
f^om  a  ten  days*  sojourn  on  the  "  mel- 
ancholy waste  '*  of  ocean  subsided,  when, 
as  we  drove  up  the  dock  and  through 
the  mud  and  squalor  of  the  river-side, 
the  commonplace  style  of  edifice,  and 
the  sight  of  temporary  and  unsubstan- 
tial architecture,  depreraed  my  spirits ; 
then  the  innumerable  and  glaring  ad- 
vertisements of  quack  medicines  on 
every  curb-stone  and  pile  of  bricks  sug- 


g;2pted  a  reckless,  experimental  habit — 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  careless 
driving  of  vociferous  urchins  in  butcher- 
ciarts  or  express-wagons.  When  we 
emerged  into  Broadway,  the  throng,  the 
gilded  signs,  the  cheerf\il  rush,  and 
curious  variety  of  faces  and  vehicles, 
raised  my  spirits  and  Quickened  my  ob- 
servation, while  a  walk  in  Fifth  avenue 
and  through  the  Central  Park,  the  next 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  and  the  weath- 
er beautiflil,  impressed  me  cheerily  with 
the  feeling  of  prosperous  ^nd  progpres- 
eive  life. 

Despite  these  characteristic  features, 
however,  it  is  often  dificult  to  realize 
that  I  am  in  America,  so  many  traits 
and  traces  of  Europe  are  visible.  The 
other  morning,  for  instance,  while  at  the 
pier,  waiting  to  see  a  friend  ofiT  in  the 
French  steamer,  knots  of  sailors,  like 
those  we  see  at  Havre  and  Brest,  ii^[ere 
eating  soup  in  the  open  air,  and  huck- 
sters tempting  them  to  buy  bead-bas- 
kets and  pin-cushions  for  their  ^*  sweet- 
hearts and  wives ; "  the  garb,  the  gab, 
the  odor  of  garlic,  the  figure  of  a  priest 
here  and  there,  the  very  bats  of  some 
of  the  passengers,  made  the  scene  like 
one  at  a  French  quay.  There  are  Gter« 
man  beer-gardens,  Italian  restaurants, 
journals  in  all  the  European  languages, 
tMe%  d^Mte,  where  they  only  are  spo- 
ken ;  churches,  theatres,  clubs,  and  co- 
teries, distinctly  national  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  World. 

Do  not  rashly  infer  that  my  political 
principles  have  changed  because  of  these 
critical  complaints.  No;  they  are  the 
same,  but  my  delight  in  them  is  chas- 
tened. I  feel  that  they  involve  self-sac- 
rifice, even  when  triumphant  democracy 
entails  duty,  and  that  of  a  nature  to  in- 
terfere with  private  taste  and  individual 
enjoyment.  Democracy,  my  friend,  is 
no  pastime,  but  a  peril.  Republican, 
institutions  demand  the  surrender  of 
much  that  is  pleasant  in  personal  life, 
and  include  responsibilities  so  grave, 
that  gayety  is  quelled  and  care  inaugu- 
rated—just as  the  man  leaves  behind 
him,  in  quitting  his  father^s  roof  to 
assert  himself  in  the  world,  much  of  the 
liberty  and  nurture  which  made  life 
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pleMant,  in  order  to  assame  the  serious 
bnoneaB  of  independent  existence— ex- 
cellent as  a  discipline,  noble  as  a  des- 
tiny, but  solemn  as  a  law  of  action. 

Disenchantment,  my  friend,  does  not 
ineritably,  imply  renunciation ;  on  the 
contrary,  truth  is  often  ushered  in 
through  a  delusiye  pursuit,  as  the  his- 
tory of  scientific  discoyery  proves.  The 
moment  we  regard  the  equalizing  pro- 
cess going  on  in  the  world,  as  a  disci- 
pline and  a  destiny,  and  accept  it  as  a 
duty,  we  recognize  what  perhaps  is, 
after  all,  the  practical  aim  and  end 
of  Christianity — self-sacrifice,  humanity, 
"good-will  to  men,"  in  place  of  self- 


hood. Thus  imbued  and  inspired,  the 
welfare  of  the  race  becomes  a  great  per- 
sonal interest ;  we  are  content  to  suffer 
and  forego  for  the  adyantage  of  our 
feUow-creatures ;  we  look  upon  life  not 
as  the  arena  of  priyate  success,  but  of 
beneficent  cooperation ;  and,  instead  of 
complaining  of  priyation  and  encroach- 
ment, learn  to  regard  them  as  a  legiti- 
mate element  in  the  method  and  means 
whereby  the  mass  of  men,  so  long  con- 
demned to  ignorance,  want,  and  sordid 
labor,  are  to  be  raised  and  reared  into  a 
higher  sphere,  and  harmonized  by  fellow- 
ship, freedom,  and  faith,  into  a  complete 
and  auspicious  deyelopment. 


-•-••- 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

^/^  Just  as  we  were  aU  saying  to  each 
CBznciBU  is  too  often  tiftne  and  timid  ^crther.  How  much  we  need  a  story-writer 
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in  its  reception  of  contemporary  genius, 
because  it  is  without  hope;  its  distrust, 
ita  close  and  prolonged  acquaintance 
with  mediocrity  and  pretension,  consti- 
tutes its  mental  habit,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  it  drops  its  patronizing 
tone  and  ceases  its  frigid  comment. 
But  Bret  Barters  stories  mean  so  much ; 
they  are  so  terse,  simple,  searching,  and 
unpretentious;  they  present  the  most 
difficult,  noyel,  and  bold  situations  with 
so  much  conciseness  of  expression,  so 
much  neatness  and  force ;  they  take  up 
and  drop  the  subjeci^with  so  sure  a 
sense  of  dramatic  fitness,  that  the  usual 
reserve  and  the  common  tone  of  criti- 
cism before  them  is  priggish  and  insuf- 
ferable. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  them :  This 
is  good  work.  Something  fervid  and 
emphatic  is  called  for.  We  must  say : 
This  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius. 
It  is  something  unforeseen ;  it  is  some- 
thing so  natural  and  actual,  so  profound 
in  its  significance,  so  moving  in  its  de- 
velopment, that  you  must  glow  with 
the  generous  emotions  which  it  excites, 
and  respond  to  it  as  to  the  influences 
of  nature,  and  as  when  heart  answereth 
to  heart  in  the  actual  intercourse  of  liv- 
ing men  and  women. 


who  shall  treat  our  American  life  in  an 
artistic  form,  satisfying  to  the  most  ex- 
acting sense*  of  the  highest  literary 
merit^ust  as  we  were  deploring  that 
Irving,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Poe,  men 
of  another  generation,  who  were  retro- 
spective, and  not  on  a  level  with  the 
present  hour,  were  the  only  men  of  fine 
talent  among  our  story-writers — ^Francis 
Bret  Harte,  in  the  newest  and  remotest 
part  of  our  land,  gives  us  an  expres- 
sion of  its  early,  rude,  and  lawless  life, 
at  once  unexpected  and  potent,  and 
which  shames  our  distrust  of  the  genius 
of  our  race  in  its  new  home.  It  is  aa 
expression  so  honest,  so  free  fh>m  cant, 
so  exactly  corresponding  with  its  sub- 
ject, so  unsqueamish  and  hearty,  so 
manly,  that  it  is  to  be  accepted  like  a 
bit  of  nature.  His  stories  are  like  so 
many  convincing  facts;  they  need  no 
argument;  they  lodge  themselves  in 
our  minds,  and  germinate  like  liviBg 
things. 

We  are  struck  by  the  varied  powei 
which  he  exhibits,  and  the  diverse  emo 
tions  which  he  touches,  in  such  narrow 
dramatic  lindta.  Within  the  little  frame 
of  a  sketcli  he  is  terse,  graphic,  -vivid ; 
his  humor  and  pathos  are  irreasiible ; 
his  sentiment   delicate  and  true;   hiA 
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poetry  magical  and  suggestive ;  bis  feel- 
ing of  out-of-door  life  constant  and  de- 
lightAil.  His  use  of  the  minor  key  of 
nature,  as  a  contrast  to  the  soiled  and 
troubled  lives  of  his  men  and  women, 
is  comparable  to  the  accidental  influ- 
ences which  touch  and  soothe  an  un- 
happy man  when  his  attention  is  caught 
by  sunlight  in  wood-paths,  or  by  the 
sound  of  the  wind  in  trees,  or  by  any 
of  the  silencing  and  flood-like  influ- 
ences that  sweep  over  us  when  we  are 
open  to  the  beautiful,  the  unnamable, 
and  mysterious.  J 

Bret  Barters  gemus  is  not  unlike  Rem- 
brandt's, so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  art. 
Take  Higgles — ^Miggles  telling  her  story 
at  the  feet  of  the  paralytic  Jim — take 
the  description  of  his  old  face,  with  its 
solemn  eyes;  take  the  alternate  gloom 
and  light  that  hides  or  illuminates  the 
group  in  Higgles'  cabin ;  and  then  con- 
sider the  gleam  and  grace  with  which 
the  portrait  of  that  racy  and  heroic  boy- 
woman  is  placed  before  ypu.  Does  it 
not  touch  your  sense  of  the  picturesque 
as,  and  is  it  not  unexpected,  and  start- 
ling, and  admirable,  like  a  sketch  by 
Rembrandt  ?  But  for  the  pathos,  but 
for  the  **  tears  that  rise  in  the  heart  and 
gather  to  the  eyes,"  where  shall  we  find 
any  homely  art  to  be  compared  with 
that  ?  Beauty  in  painting  or  sculpture 
may  so  touch  a  man.  It  did  so  touch 
Heine,  at  the  feet  of  the  Yenus  of  Hilo. 
It  may  be  pathetic  to  us,  as  in  Da  Vinci's 
wonderftd  heads.  But  no  great  plastic 
artist,  no  mere  pictorial  talent,  is  potent 
over  the  sources  of  our  tears,  as  is  the 
imheralded  story-writer  fix>m  the  West- 
em  shores.  In  this  he  employs  a  means 
beyond  the  reach  of  Holbein  or  Hogarth. 
We  liken  Bret  Harte  to  Rembrandt, 
rather  than  to  Hogarth  or  to  Holbein — 
men  of  great  and  sincere  genius,  and 
therefore  having  an  equally  great  and 
sincere  trust  in  actual  life — because  of 
his  magic  touch,  his  certainty  and  sud- 
denness of  expression ;  his  perfect  trust 
in  his  subject;  because  he  deals  with 
the  actual  in  its  widest  and  commonest 
aspects,  without  infecting  us  with  the 
dulness  of  the  prosaic;  because  he  is 
never  formal,  never  trite ;  and  because 


— ^unlike  Hogarth — he  does  not  consider 
the  vicious,  the  unfortunate,  the  weak, 
so  as  to  *'  put  up  the  keerds  on  a  chap 
from  the  start." 

He  makes  us  feel  our  kinship  with 
the  outcast;  he  draws  us  by  our  veiy 
hearts  towards  the  feeble  and  reckless, 
and  by  a  certain  something— the  felt 
inexplicableness  of  the  difference  and 
yet  the  equality  of  men — forbids  us  to 
execrate  the  sinner  as  we  do  the  sin. 
One  may  say  of  him,  as  of  Rembrandt, 
that  he  sees  Christ  not  in  the  noble  and 
consecrated,  certainly  not  only  in  a  type 
hallowed  by  centuries  of  human  admi- 
ration ;  but  he  reveals  a  Saviour  and 
friend  in  the  forlorn,  in  the  despised,  in 
the  outcast. 

Will  the  reader  accuse  us  of  extrava- 
gance, if  we  say  we  cannot  understand 
how  a  man  can  read  these  stories,  and 
not  believe  in  immortality  and  in  God  ? 
They  touch  one  so  profoundly ;  they  ex- 
alt one's  sense  of  the  redemptive  spirit 
that  may  live  in  a  man,  and  they  make 
one  so  humble  I  They  hush  the  Phari- 
see and  the  materialist  who  lives  so 
comfortably  under  his  white  shirt-firont, 
in  clean  linen,  under  immaculate  con- 
ditions of  self-righteousness.  We  com- 
pare Bret  Harte  to  the  greatest  name  in 
modem  art — ^Rembrandt — rather  than 
to  Hogarth,  because  there  is  no  bru- 
tality, no  censure,  no  made-up  mind  for 
or  against  his  subjects,  as  in  Hogarth. 
Rembrandt's  poetry,  his  honest  recep- 
tion of  his  subject — all  this  is  in  Bret 
Harte;  but  also  a  grace  unknown  to 
the  great  Flemish  master.  / 

Some  have  questioned  the  service  he 
has  done  our  poor  human  nature  in  its 
most  despised  forms,  and  some  haye 
censured  him  for  not  adopting  the 
Hogarthian  method.  But  it  seems  to 
us  his  instinct  has  been  his  best  guide  ; 
that  his  morality,  his  lesson  to  us,  is  as 
superior  to  Hogarth's  gross  and  mate- 
rial one,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Hount  is 
superior  to  the  prayer  of  the  Phari- 
see. 

"  Higgles,"  "  Tennessee's  Partner,** 
and  "  Stumpy,"  and  "  Hother  Shipton '» 
— ^what  significance,  what  life  in  these  t 
— ^what  "thoughts  beyond  the  reaches 
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of  oar  souls  '*  do  these  examples  suggest 
to  all  of  us  I  As  for  the  story  of  the 
^  Luck  of  Boaring  Camp,"  we  question 
if  there  is  any  short  story  in  English  at 
once  80  significant,  so  variedly  expres- 
sire,  so  beautiful. in  its  management  of 
rude  and  common  forms  of  life.  It  is 
an  incomparable  story  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  wild  and  vicious  and  coarse 
sel^ement^  by  the  purest  and  loveliest 
feelings  and  influences  that  can  touch 
a  human  heart.  "Luck,"  "Stumpy," 
"  Kentuck  " — ^what  picturesque,  what 
pathetic,  what  humorous  expression  has 
made  these  a  humanizing  possession  for- 
ever in  our  literature ! 

Bret  Harte  has  deepened  and  broad- 
ened our  literary  and  moral  sympathies ; 
he  has  broken  the  sway  of  the  artificial 
and  conventional;  he  has  substituted 
actaalities  for  idealities—but  actoalities 
that  manifest  the  grandeur  of  self-sacri- 
fice, the  beauty  of  love,  the  power  of 
childhood,  and  the  ascendancy  of  na- 
ture, i-y 

vomziox  cmxncxsMs. 

The  letter  we  publish  elsewhere,  which 
purports  to  come  from  a  foreigner,  who, 
on  a  visit  to  this  country,  did  not  find  it 
all  that  his  fancy  had  painted  it  before- 
lumd,  is  severe  in  its  strictures  upon  the 
condition  and  aspects  of  our  American 
society.  His  castigations  are,  in  some 
respects,  doubtless  fully  deserved ;  but, 
whether  they  are  or  not,  they  can  do  us 
little  harm.  If  they  are  just,  they  will 
help  us  to  correct  our  faults ;  while  if 
they  are  unjust,  they  will  of  themselves 
drop  to  the  ground.  We  take  the  lib- 
erty, however,  to  point  out  a  very  com- 
mon error  into  which  he  has  fiillen,  along 
with  a  host  of  other  tourists  and  travel- 
lers who  have  undertaken  to  describe 
our  manners  and  customs.  It  is  that  of 
ascribing  to  the  political  constitution  of 
the  country  a  great  many  social  eflfects 
which  are  the  result  of  an  altogether 
different  cause.  He  forgets  that'  the 
country  is  a  new  country  as  well  as  a 
republican  country,  and  that  many  of 
ita  characteristics,  both  good  and  bad, 
grow  out  of  its  newness,  rather  than  out 
of  its  republicanism.  Our  civilization 
is  raw  and  unformed,  not  because  the 


people  happen  to  be  politically  free,  but 
because  they  happen  to  be  young.  They 
are  yet  in  the  mere  outset  of  their  na- 
tional life — if  so  much  as  a  peculiar 
national  life  can  be  said  to  have  formed 
itself  within  our  borders.    The  minority 
of  them,  up  to  a  recent  period,  were  set- 
tlers and  emigrants  only,  who  have  been 
too  busy  in  clearing  the  fields  and  pre- 
paring their  habitations  to  have  cared 
for  their  development  in  other  direc- 
tions.    Every  day  throws   thousands 
of  new  settlers  upon  our  shores,  who 
come  with  all  the  ill  results  of  the  imper- 
fect socialism  of  Europe.    Every  day 
raises  into  positions  of  trust  and  in- 
fluence other  thousands  who  have  never 
had  the  means  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment   What  we  have  done  for  our- 
selves, has  been  done  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  hard  necessity,  and  seldom 
from  choice  and  firee  wilL     And  yet^ 
such  as  it  is,  ^e  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  much  in  it  of  which  we  may  reason- 
ably be  proud;  and  when  time  shall 
bring  us  leisure  to  indulge  our  tastes — 
when  bur  outward  circumstances  shall 
permit  us  to  give  way  to  the  play-im- 
pulses which  are  the  sources  of  all  the 
finer  arts— we  may  hope  to  do  mucb 
more  than  we   have,  yet  done,   on  a 
grander  scale  and  in  a  loftier  spirit. 
The  reduction  of  a  vast  continent  to 
human  uses,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  polity  which  accepts  all  the  races  of 
9ien,  and  lifts  them  out  of  their  bar- 
barism and    degradation  into  a  con* 
scions  manhood,  are  achievements  that 
compensate  for  a  good  many  deficien- 
cies in  other  respects.  They  are  achieve- 
ments won,  no  doubt,  at  a  terrible  cost 
to  the  finer  sensibilities;  but  they  are 
achievements  worthy  of  the  sacrifice, 
because  tbey  have  placed  us,  or  are 
placing  us,  on  a  vantage-ground  for  the 
future,  which,  we  honestly  believe,  will 
enable  us  so  to  outnm  all  the  older  civ- 
ilizations, as,  in  Coleridge's  phrase,  "  to 
dwarf  them  by  distance."    By  our  nuir- 
terial  labors  we  have  opened  the  field, 
on  an  unexampled  scale;  and  by  our 
political  struggles,  ending  in  the  war 
which  secured  the  universal  rights  of 
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human  nature,  we  have  raised  up  the 
men ;  and  if  a  Ijroader,  mightier,  nobler 
tdyilization  than  was  ever  yet  seen  does 
not  come  out  of  the  opportunity,  it  will 
be  because  God  has  turned  His  back 
upon  the  earth,  meaning  that  it  shall 
utterly  perish. 

▲  seoTCHMAx'fl  Txnr. 

Mr.  Dayid  Macrae,  a  Scotchman,  who 
spent  two  or  three  years  in  this  country 
lately,  has  given  his  impressions  of  us 
in  two  lively  and  entertaining  volumes, 
which  he  calls  "The  Americans  at 
Home."  A  good  observer  and  impar- 
tial judge,  he  is  yet  very  friendly  and 
genial.  He  appears  to  have  travelled 
over  the  whole  country,  from  Canada  to 
New  Orleans,  not  in  the  beaten  routes 
only,  but  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
everywhere  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  his  heart  also  in  the  right  place. 
Some  mistakes  he  undoubtedly  makes, 
generalizations  from  particular  instan- 
ces, and  at  times  he  was  chaffed  by  the 
sly  dogs  with  curious  and  improbable 
stories ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  accounts 
are  faithful  as  well  as  instructive.  He 
does  not  agpree  with  our  contributor  as 
to  the  character  of  the  American  girls. 
While  he  found  some  of  them  fast  and 
some  of  them  too  dressy,  he  says  the 
greater  part  are  highly  cultivated,  in- 
telligent, gentle,  modest,  and  thoroughly 
domestic.  As  to  their  personal  beauty, 
he  runs  into  rapture.  He  says :  "  Amer- 
ican women  are  just  as  gentle,  as  kind, 
as  agreeable,  as  affectionate,  and  as  lovely 
as  our  own.  Their  loveliness  is  of  a 
different  type — paler  and  more  ethereal. 
A  beautifiil  Canadian  or  American  girl 
comes  nearer  the  popular  idea  of  an 
angel  than  any  being  I  ever  beheld  out 
of  dream-land.  Pale  features  of  exqui- 
site symmetry,  a  delicately  pare  com- 
plexion, eyes  radiant  with  intelligence, 
a  light,'  graceful,  often  fragile  form — 
this  is  the  vision  of  loveliness  that  meets 
the  eye  in  almost  every  American  draw- 
ing-room. I  never  saw,  during  all  my 
life  before,  so  many  fairy  forms,  which 
it  would  have  surprised  me  less  to  see 
ahooting  out  wings  and  floating  up  into 
the  empyrean." 


Neither  does  he  think  our  children 
very  much  neglected,  though  they  are 
forward  and  premature.  His  chapter 
on  Young  America  opens  thus :  "  Now 
for  a  word  about  the  children.  The 
children  I — as  I  write  the  word,  how  the 
sunlight  seems  to  burst  around  me ! — 
how  many  sweet  voices  start  from  the 
silence  of  memory,  and  fill  the  air  with 
melody  and  laughter ! — ^how  many  bright 
and  beautiful  faces,  far,  far  away,  gather 
round  me  once  again  I  If  I  could  pic- 
ture forth  some  of  those  little  ones  with 
whom  the  happiest  of  all  my  happy 
hours  in  America  were  spent — ^if  I  could 
reproduce  the  fun,  the  romping,  the 
games  on  the  carpet,  the  hundred  little 
innocent  delights  we  shared  in  common 
— my  readers  would  see  that,  after  all 
that  has  been  written  about  American 
precocity,  the  children  there  are  chil- 
dren stiU — ^in  most  points  just  like  our 
own — the  joy  and  the  sunl^ht  of  every 
home." 

Mr.  Macrae  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
at  the  South,  where  he  saw  much  of  the 
freemen,  and  much  of  the  old  society ; 
and,  while  he  deplores  the  devastations 
of  the  war,  he  is  yet  hopeful  of  a  speedy 
recuperation,  and  a  more  heartfelt  union 
than  ever  existed  before.  His  book,  in- 
deed, is  so  honest,  complete,  and  withal 
Uvely,  that  we  should  think  it  would 
bear  republication  here. 


THX  MTOBUM  OF  AXt. 


At  length  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
is  organized,  under  auspices  which  prom- 
ise it  all  the  success  that  the  most  en- 
thusiastic lovers  of  art  can  desire.  Mr. 
Johnston,  the  President,  enters  into  the 
work  with  characteristic  energy  and 
judgment;  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Blodgett,  Kensett,  Gk>r- 
don,  Hoppin,  and  Rhinelander,  are  men 
whose  names  are  pledges  of  earnest  and 
judicious  work.  At  the  time  we  write, 
no  less  than  121  associates  have  been 
reported,  and  probably  the  remaining 
119  or  most  of  them  will  'be  elected  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 
The  money  and  the  men  are  ready, 
and  the  work,  we  trust,  will  be  pros- 
ecuted with  an  unflaggiog  zeal.     Let 
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QiB  derign  fi>r  the  bnildiog  be  pre- 
pared «t  OQce,  the  building  iteelf  be- 
guD,  And  negodatioDB  for  the  TariooB 
■it-coUectJona  that  «re  to  be  comprised 
in  the  place,  opened.  The  able  report 
of  the  ExecutiTe  Oommittee  shows  that 
sereral  of  these  collectioiiB  ma;  be  had 
to  fonn  a  nucleus,  while  others,  no  doubt 
not  yet  known,  will  in  dae  time  be  dis- 

The  tnisteea  have  ratified  the  re- 
port of  the  sab-committee,  and  will 
prep&re  at  once  for  a  grand  Loon  Exhi- 
Intion,  which  will  probably  be  opened 
in  the  Spring  of  18T1,  in  a  flre-proof 
building  to  be  erected  for  this  special 
pnrpose.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  ac- 
complished on  a  thorough  and  compre- 
henaiTe  plan,  which  will  aecnre  a  collec- 
tion far  more  estensive  and  of  a  much 
higher  character  than  any  hitherto  at- 
tesapted  in  this  country ;  and  many  of 
Oie  works  of  art  thus  collected  will  be 
sooner  or  later  transferred  to  the  perma- 
nent moaetun. 

Pertups  the  pleasantest  days  —  or 
weeks,  as  it  ma;  be — that  one  pastes  in 
London,  are  those  spent  at  the  Bonth 
Kensington  Mnsenm,  which  is  organized 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  one  pro- 
posed for  this  city.  Its  resonrcea  of 
insbvction  and  amusement  are  almost 
endless — and  that  for  nearly  all  capaci- 
tiea  and  all  tastes.  Whatever  mankind 
bM  done  in  the  way  of  the  decoratiTe 
and  fine  arts,  has  some  representtitiTe  or 
model  there  in  the  courts  or  cloisters, 
wbile  the  galleiiea  are  hung  with  many 
of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of 
Btitiah  art,  from  ita  earliest  day  to  the 
present  time.  Cartoons,  carvings,  pot- 
tery, enamels,  marquetry,  mosaics,  and 
glua  wares,  alternate  with  ststnea  and 
paiatings,  so  that  the  eye  is  satiated 
with  beautiful  objects,  until  the  feet 
refnae  to  cany  one  further  throogh  the 
long  corridon.  New  York  has  nothing 
of  this  kind — nor,  indeed,  any  point  of 
attraction  to  render  it  a  desirable  resi- 
dence for  strangers  daring  the  winter. 
In  Paris,  the  casnal  visitors,  drawn 
thither  by  the  galleri:^  and  theatre*, 
aie    reckoned  hj  the   hondred  tbou- 


A  friend  of  ours,  writing  a  critique 
of  a  great  French  thinker,  some  years 
ago,  anggeated  that  "  nnivenal  analo- 
gy "  would  yet  be  found  a  very  prolific 
methdd  in  the  investigationB  of  science. 
"No  one,"  he  s^d,  "can  have  studied 
nature  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness, 
vrithont  having  perceived  that  her  sys- 
tem is  one  of  ascending  repetitions; 
that  she  is  a  process  of  phenomenal 
variation  implicated  in  a  permanent 
unity;  that  each  part  or  an  organic 
form  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of  its 
whole ;  that  every  higher  organiiation, 
in  some  way,  carries  forward  with  it 
the  inferior  organiiation  ;  or,  as  Qoethe 
expresses  it. 


What  was  thus  dimly  indicated,  Hr.  8. 
P.  Andrews,  of  this  eity,  has  been  for 
many  years  endeavoring  to  realize.     Tn 
a  little  book  called  the  "  Primary  Sy- 
nopsis of  Dniversology,"  intended  aaa 
popular  introduction  to  a  larger  work  in 
press,  he  clunu  to  have  discovered  the 
law  of  unity,  or  rather  of  differentia^ 
tion,  in    the    universe.     At    the   first 
gUnce,  it  seems  an  enormoos  preteoaion 
—enormous  even  to  ludicronsneae  and 
absurdity.     Yet,  in  the  sense  he  meaM, 
it  is  not  an  impoaaible  thing  to  do.    ^ 
the  two-dozen  letters  of  the  alphaW* 
will  express  all  the  worda  or  wmbiMj- 
tions  of  words  that  the  Engl«>;  "^^'l 
lect  can  or  will  invent ;  or  «  the^^^ 
digits,  with  a  cipher,  c»^^^^^„„  of 
express  every  possible  coi^V  ^^^^ 

the  infinite  aeries  of  ^ani^;  ,a\  **^ 
may  be  k  formula  of  la"  iI,«.nKe  in  ttie 
scribe  every  conceivable   ^^  pteooin^na 
forms  and  aucceaaions  of ''  _«—    ^n^Wf^'* 
of  the  world.     Whetbe*'    *"■       —  *« 


hae  discovered  this  b«^' 


;r«*» 


eitUer 


t  »wid.y 


capable   of  Baying ;  nei*'' 
nor   our   time   enable  »**  ,_^ 

TOlved.  bis  explanations  ^»^-  "K**^"^ 
heap  of  technicaUtiee  *^  -W^  ^' 
CnecfesBwr,  perhaps),  *^^  *>«  "*> 
bat  ft  Tague  sort  of  noc» 


Babject   sufficiently  to    6^^ 
gent  opinion  of  it;  ^^^  a,va<; 
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ing-principles ;  but  we  have  been  im- 
pressed by  his  exceeding  ingenuity,  bis 
learning,  his  perseverance,  and  his  quiet 
enthusiasm.  Many  of  his  distinctions 
and  correspondences  are  very  striking 
indeed,  and  they  who  are  fond  of  such 
inquiries  will  find  a  new  and  interesting, 
as  well  as  important,  field  of  research 
opened  to  their  minds. 


TBM  TTPPBR-CXrST  MOB. 


At  a  recent  election  in  this  city,  nomi- 
nations to  important  municipal  offices 
were  offered  to  several  disting^hed  and 
worthy  citizens  under  auspices  which 
insured  their  election.  They  were,  in 
nearly  every  case,  declined.  But  had 
the  gentlemen  any  right  to  decline? 
Individually,  there  may  have  been  good 
reasons  for  their  conduct ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, a  withdrawal  from  the  active  du- 
ties of  politioal  ]ife  is  a  grave  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  Mr.  Mulford,  in  his  book 
on  **  The  Nation  "  (which  we  hope  to 
review  at  length  some  time),  has  a 
striking  passage  on  this  sort  of  offence. 
Quoting  Hegel's  remark,  that  the  mob 
in  a  nation  is  the  force  which  acts  with- 
out or  apart  from  the  organization  of  the 
whole,  he  says  that  there  may  thus  be  "  an 
ignorant  or  a  learned  mob — a  mob  of 
men  of  fashion  or  men  of  science ;  but 
the  spirit  is  the  same,  and,  in  its  sever- 
ance from  the  organic  people,  the  same 
essential  vulgarity."  Caius  Marius,  who 
denounces  the  crowd  in  Rome  as  a  de- 
tached and  disorganized  rabble,  ex- 
claims, "  Go  I  get  you  home,  you  frag- 
ments 1  and  those  who,  in  the  conceit 
of  culture,  or  of  wealth,  or  of  higher 
interests,  or  of  spiritual  endowments, 
withdraw  from  the  normal  political  ac- 
tion of  the  nation,  are  obeying  the  im- 
pulses of  the  mob,  and  are  as  the  very 
fragments  for  which  the  Roman  patri- 
cian felt  such  unmeasured  scorn." 

BA-WTHOBIfX  IS  HU  WORKSHOP. 

We  doubt  if  our  country  were  ever 
better  served  abroad  than  by  Haw- 
thorne, who  was  Consul  at  Liverpool, 
where  the  efficiency,  however,  was  not 
in  his  routine  and  business  perform- 
ances, but  in  the  impression  he  must 
have  made  as  to  the  kind  of  men  the 


Republic  sometimes  nourishes  and  em- 
ploys. His  incomparable  genius,  his 
high  and  pure  character,  and  his  mod- 
esty and  simplicity  of  manners,  must 
have  gone  far  to  correct  the  habitual 
conception  of  Englishmen  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  his  remote  and  not 
much-loved  relative  beyond  the  sea.  He 
has  done  much,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
correct  and  enlarge  our  notions  of  the 
sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  old  paternal 
home.  His  power  of  accurate  external, 
as  weU  as  internal,  observation,  his  love 
of  nature,  his  keen  insight  'into  the 
heart  of  life  of  all  sorts,  his  fidelity  to 
his  own  emotions,  and  the  clear,  lucid, 
charming  style  in  which  he  conveys 
what  his  eyes  have  seen,  render  his  work 
about  England  perhaps  the  best  we  have. 
The  ^*  Passages  from  English  Note- 
Books,"  just  published  by  Fields,  Os- 
good &  Co.,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  work,  or  rather  the  same  work  in 
undress,  where  we  have  the  impressions 
he  received,  fresh  as  they  were  set  down 
at  the  time,  and  not  as  they  were  after- 
wards elaborated  for  criticism  and  the 
public.  They  are,  in  a  double  sense, 
therefore,  valuable — as  records  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  and  as  uncommon 
revelations  of  his  own  rare  and  weird 
spirit.  A.3  we  read  his  pages,  we  get 
many  sudden  'glimpses  of  the  mysteri- 
ous spiritual  laboratory  in  which  the 
Twice-Told  Tales  and  Marble  Fawns 
were  wrought.  They  are,  also,  alas  I 
the  best  that  we  are  likely  to  have,  as 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  the  editor,  intimates 
in  a  preface  that  no  biography  of  him 
is  ever  to  be  prepared  by  those  most 
competent  to  undertake  the  task.  She 
trusts  to  his  works,  and  to  the  *'  Notes  ^ 
that  have  been  and  are  to  be  published, 
as  the  best  illustrations  of  what  he 
really  wss.  Meanwhile,  the  following 
analysis  of  his  temperament  (written  to 
dispel  the  often-expressed  opinion  that 
he  was  gloomy  and  morbid)  will  show 
us  what  we  have  lost  by  this  decision. 
'*He  had,"  she  says,  "the  inevitable 
pensiveness  and  gravity  of  a  person 
who  possessed  what  a  fnend  of  his  call- 
ed *  the  awful  power  of  insight ; '  but 
his  mood  was  always  cheerful  and  equal. 
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and  his  mind  peculiarly  healthAil,  and 
the  airy  splendor  of  his  wit  and  humor 
was  the  light  of  his  home.  He  saw  too 
far  to  be  independent,  though  his  yivid 
sympathies  and  shaping  imagination 
often  made  him  sad  in  behalf  of  others. 
He  also  perceived  morbidness  wherever 
it  existed,  instantly,  as  if  by  the  illumi- 
nation of  his  own  steady  cheer ;  and  he 
had  the  plastic  power  of  putting  him- 
self into  each  person^s  situation,  and  of 
looking  from  every  point  of  view,  which 
made  his  charity  most  comprehensive. 
From  this  cause  he  necessarily  attracted 
confidences,  and  became  confessor  to 
many  sinning  and  suffering  souls,  to 
whom  he  gave  tender  sympathy  and 
help,  while  resigning  judgment  to  the 
Omniscient  and  All- Wise." 

THX  FBHIAH  DfPOSTUBK. 

Once  more  the  ill-advised  and  crimi- 
nal designs  of  the  Fenian  sect  have 
come  to  a  disastrous  end.  Some  lives 
have  been  lost,  a  good  deal  of  money 
spent,  many  a  poor  fellow  seduced  from 
his  home  and  his  labor,  and  for  what  ? 
To  liberate  Ireland  by  the  subjection  of 
Canada  ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  pitiful 
practical  blunder?  With  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  Ireland  every  feeling 
heart  sympathizes ;  but  how  are  they  to 
be  redressed  by  a  petty  and  desultory 
warfare  upon  innocent  British  subjects 
three  thousand  miles  away  ?  Are  the 
French,  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  English 
settlers  in  Canada,  responsible  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  imperial  Government  ?  Can 
they  help  what  their  remote  rulers  have 
done,  or  are  doing  ?  Even  suppose  these 
Fenian  raids  successful :  would  they  res- 
cue Ireland  from  the  grasp  of  England  ? 
The  whole  conception  of  the  thing  is 
to  the  last  degree  absurd,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  these  abortive  and  miserable  riots  on 
the  frontier. 

vnrn  oobokat  ovra. 

The  end  crowns  the  work  emphati- 
cally in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bryant's  trans- 
lation of  the  niad,  of  which  the  second 
and  last  part  is  before  us.  It  has  been 
earned  through,  from  the  outset  to  the 
cwidnsion,  frt)m  the  initial  invocation 


to  the  goddess,  who  is  supposed  to  in- 
spire poets,  to  the  pouring  out  of  the 
last  drop  of  the  red  wine  in  "  mighty 
Hector's  burial-rite,"    with    the    same 
spirit  and  force  of  cx)nception,  and  the 
same   exquisite   beauty   of  execution. 
Considering  that  the  poem  in  the  origi' 
nal  embraces  twenty-four  books  of  more 
than  a  thousand  lines  each,  one  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  it  might  flag  to- 
wards the  end,  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
younger  man  than  Mr.  Bryant.    But  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  detect  anywhere 
any  signs  of  haste  or  carelessness,  or  of 
that  weariness  of  the  labor  which  is 
apt  to  grow  upon  all  of  us  when  we 
have  bent  our  minds  for  any  length  of 
time  upon  an  allotted  task.    Though 
Homer  himself  sometimes  nods,  we  do 
not  discover  that  his  transUtion  has 
caught  any  of  the  momentary  contagioy** 
The  god  who  even  overcame  •^'^P^*®'*  ^ 
such  interesting  circumstances,  on  t 
heights  of  Ida,  has  failed  to  touch  tn 
lids  of  our  poet  with  his  heavy  ^f^^ 
and  he  sings  to  the  end  in  the  c     ^^ 

lively,  beautiful  voice  with  '^^^^^j^- 
began.    His  success  is  marvellous -^^^^ 

vellous  as   a  mere  feat  of  inteU^^  ^^ 
perseverance,   but  still  more  eo     ^^^^ 
instance  of  conscientious  fidelity  to      y^^g^ 
own  love  of  excellence.    No^^®^       ^y%.e^ 
Mr.  Bryant  allowed  himself  to  »^^^^  A<> 
great  task  which  he  had  set  hictt»®|*  ^ 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  *^?^o^ 
is  the  most  faithful  translation  °L,^^T  ^ 
that  has  been  made  into  the     .^y,^ 
for  we  have  not  compared  it  "^^ 
original.     But  we  do  feel  ^^^®^^ 
that   it   is  by  far  the  most   ^^^^ 
The  ocean-like  roU  of  the  oW 
hexameter    is,   of   course,  1<>®^ 
blank-verse;    the    fresh,  ^^^^\'^ 
cleaving  vigor  of  epithet  in  ^\^^ 
old  bard  of  Hellas  is  the  ma»^^  ^ 
of  Shakespeare,  we  do  not  ^^^. 
more  worn  and  familiar  langua^ 
whatever  was  graceful  in  him,  "^ 
was  delicate,  whatever  was  poetJ 
pie,  lovely,  touching,  his  Amenc^ 
has  given  us  in  the  new  tongue   ^ 
almoBt  equal  grace  and  charm- 
man    comes  nearer  to  the   Gr- 
aoubt,  in  a  certain  ruggednesa 
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ner;  bufc  then,  Chapman  ia  often  too 
rugged ;  Cowper  has  occasional  fine  lines 
and  fine  phrases,  marred  by  singularly 
clumsy  and  stilted  inyersions ;  and  Pope, 
though  always  smooth  and  harmonious, 
is  as  rarely  faithM  to  the  matter  as  he 
is  to  the  manner ;  whereas,  Mr.  Bryant, 
we  thinlc,  is  uniformly  sustained,  uni- 
fornily  simple  and  idiomatic,  and  uni- 
formly grraceful  and  true.  Many  of  his 
lines  are  so  happily  expressed  and  turn- 
ed, that  they  print  themselves  at  once 
upon  the  memory;  and  the  narrative, 
though  not  so  rapid  and  strong  as  the 
original,  is  sufficiently  vivacious  to  carry 
the  reader  along  with  ever-growing  in- 
terest. One  tires  easily  of  the  older 
translations,  but  we  have  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Bryant's. 

TBI  OnXOUB  OKKIK  ASIt  WSITI. 

We  visited,  not  long  since,  a  pretty 
little  village  in  a  neighboring  State, 
which,  in  its  local  position  and  circum- 
stances, reminded  us  very  much  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in  England.  There 
was  the  same  broad  sweep  of  green 
fields,  the  same  graceful  windings  of  a 
river,  and  the  same  distant  glimpses  of 
blue  hills  rising  in  the  far  horizon — ^but 
the  houses  ?    Well,  the  most  of  them 


were  constructed  in  good  taste,  and 
were  pleasantly  set  in  their  borders  of 
foliage  and  flowers.  The  architects,  the 
carpenters,  and  the  gardeners  had  done 
their  work  with  intelligence,  and  gene- 
rally with  taste ;  but  the  painters^  alas  I 
seem  never  to  have  heard  of  any  har- 
monious tints  or  felicitous  blendings  and 
contrasts  of  coloring — of  nothing,  in 
short,  but  an  odious  green  and  white. 
All  the  surfaces  were  a  blinding  white, 
and  all  the  blinds  and  shutters  a  fla- 
grant green, — nothing  more  harsh,  more 
repulsive,  more  crude,  more  utterly  at 
variance  with  every  dictate  of  good 
taste  than  the  green  and  white  boxes, 
which  pained  the  eye  to  look  at  in  the 
bright  summer  sun,  and  which  filled 
the  heart  not  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  repose,  but  with  somewhat  of  un- 
easy indignation.  Why  should  the 
sweetest  and  loveliest  of  rural  nooks  be 
stained  and  desecrated  by  these  glaring 
daubs  of  incongruous  color?  If  the 
owners  of  them  have  not  sufficient  cnl 
ture  to  select  some  gentle  neutral  tint, 
some  tender  gray,  some  cool  brown, 
with  the  necessary  shadings  in  each 
case,  why  do  they  not  consult  a  profes 
sional  architect  of  competent  skill  and 
judgment  f 


•*• 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


The  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture has  yet  to  be  written.  Among 
those  who  have  attempted  it  may  be 
mentioned  Craik,  whose  bulky  volumes 
are  intelligent  and  painstaking,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Morley,  of  whose  labors,  as  they 
are  still  incomplete,  it  is  too  soon  to 
speak;  whatever  his  merits,  however, 
brevity  is  not  among  the  number.  The 
better  known  hand-books  of  Chambers, 
Shaw,  and  others,  are  as  good  as  could 
be  expected,  in  view  of  the  popular  aim 
of  their  compilers.  Whether  any  single 
author  will  be  found  competent  to  such 
a  History  as  is  needed — a  History  which 
shall  at  once  instruct  the  general  reader 
and  satisfy  the  scholar — may  be  doubt- 
ed :  certain  it  is  that  he  has  not  yet  ap- 


peared. Thomas  Warton  had  many 
qualifications  for  the  work— more,  per- 
haps, than  were  united  in  any  writer  of 
his  .time,  with  the  exception  of  Gray, 
who  once  contemplated  the  task-— or  so 
much  of  it  as  was  covered  by  English 
Poetry — as  did  Pope  before  him.  Pope 
could  not  have  accomplished  it — ^in  the 
first  place,  because  he  was  not  only  igno- 
rant of  his  predecessors,  but^  from  the 
limitation  of  his  talents  and  tastes,  en- 
tirely incapable  of  sympathizing  with 
them ;  in  the  second  place,  because  he 
was  without  that  exactness  of  mind 
which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  scholar. 
A  striking  proof  of  this  is  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  which  Bentley  would 
not  allow  to  be  Homer  at  all,  though 
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lie  admitted  that  it  was  '*  a  very  pretty 
poem ;  **  and  how  little  he  knew  of  the 
English  poets,  anterior  to  Dryden  and 
Ctowley,  is  seen  in  his  conyersations,  as 
reported  by  Spence,  and  in  his  worth- 
less edition  of  Shakespeare.    Gray  was 
scholar   enough  to  have  written   any 
thing  for  which  mere  scholarship  was 
demanded,  but  he  lacked  the  continu- 
ous actiyity  of  interest  essential  to  a 
historian,  and,  in  particular,  the  breadth 
of  taste  essential  to  the  historian  of 
English  Poetry.   Warton  possessed  these 
qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  which 
was  added  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and 
the  unerring  instinct  of  a  poet.    It  was 
Qot  a  poetical  age  in  which  he  lived, 
«nd  he  was  not  its  greatest  poet ;  but, 
«B  far  as  he  went,  he  was  genuine.    If 
bis  yein  was  scanty,  its  ore  was  at  least 
pure — ^the  grains  being  washed  from  the 
rich  table-lands  of  Milton  and  Spenser. 
All  things  considered,  it  was  fortunate 
ibr  his  £Bune  that  Warton  undertook  to 
write  a  history  of  English  Poetry,  and  it 
19  muck  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
live  to  finish  the  work.    EUtd  he  com- 
pleted it  on  the  scale  he  commenced,  it 
is  not  yery  likely  that  the  ground  would 
haye  been  broken  anew  by  others;  as 
it  is,  those  who  followed  him   haye 
added  but  little  to  our  stock  of  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  period  he  illus- 
trated.    Later  researches  haye  enabled 
them  to  correct  some  of  his  errors,  and 
to  elucidate  some  points  left  by  him  in 
obscurity.    But  this  was  to  haye  been 
expected;    for  whatever  may  be    the 
mental   endowments  of  an  early  or  a 
later  historian,  the  labors  of  the  last 
ought  always  to  be  the  beat.    But  what- 
eyer  its  imperfections,  Warton^s  Hutory 
of  EnglUh  Poetry  is  a  noble  monument 
to  the  genius  of  its  author,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  unfinished  character,  it  must  al- 
ways take*  a  high  rank  among  works  of 
its  class.    Upwards  of  a  hundred  years 
haye  elapsed  since  it  was  first  publish- 
ed, and  while  it  may  not  have  passed 
through  as  many  editions  as  could  be 
desired,  its  authority  has  been  of  the 
wdghtieflt.    As  there  has  been  no  recent 
edition  of  Warton — ^there  is  none,  in 
fiicty  that  is  easily  accessible  to  average 


readers  of  literary  history,  the  early 
copies  being  both  expensive  and  scarce 
— ^Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  have 
published  a  cheap  edition,  in  one  vol- 
ume. We  think  it  will  be  popular, 
partly  on  account  of  its  price  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the  old  quarto 
editions ;  and  partly  because  there  are 
one  hundred  readers  whom  it  will  in- 
terest now  to  one  in  Warton's  day. 
Early  English  Poetry  is  the  specialty  of 
the  period,  and  no  one  can  hope  to  be  a 
proficient  therein  who  is  not  familiar 
with  Warton^s  entertaining  gossip  about 
its  worthies. 

The  seventeenth  century  is,  in 

many  respects,  one  of  the  most  notable 
periods  in  English  History,  being,  in 
politics,  an  epoch  of  principle  and  revo- 
lution, followed  by  an  epoch  of  interest 
and  corruption ;  and,  in  literature,  an 
epoch  of  brilliancy  and  decadence. 
There  rises,  at  its  mention,  the  pedantic 
James,  who  is  said  to  have  trembled  at 
the  Aight  of  a  sword,  and  who  could 
not  endure  the  whiff  of  a  fife — ^whose 
reign  is  stained  with  the  murder  of 
Overbury,  and  the  imprisonment  and 
execution  of  Raleigh ;  who  might  well 
make  Prince  Henry  wonder  how  his 
father  could  confine  such  a  lord  in  a 
cage ;  the  figure  of  Charles,  a  model  of 
the  exterior  of  royalty — gentle,  thought- 
ful, but  neither  strong  enough  nor  wise 
enough  to  keep  his  word;  the  sturdy 
form  of  Cromwell,  who  smnmed  up  life 
as  the  double  duty  of  serving  God  and 
keeping  his  powder  dry ;  and  the  sec- 
ond Charles,  saturnine  and  witty,  fa- 
nous  for  feeding  ducks  and  fondling 
poodles,  and  by  no  means  choice  in  his 
selection  of  mistresses, — 

**  Who  never  said  a  foolish  thlBg, 
And  neyer  did  a  wise  one.** 

^ut  more  fEimiliar  than  these  shadows 
— ^royal  or  otherwise — ^are  the  immortal 
shapes  of  Milton,  Marvell,  and  Sydney ; 
the  courtly  Carew,  and  the  elegant 
Suckling,  poor,  ruined  Lovelace— sweet- 
est of  poete  and  faithfulest  of  Cavaliers, 
and  the  melancholy  Cowley,  and  his 
friend  Evelyn.  We  love  them  all,  and 
Evelyn  not  the  least,  although  he  was, 
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perhaps,  the  least,  if  we  regard  him  as 
a  man  of  letters.  But  the  greatest  man 
is  not  always  the  man  we  loye  most ; 
for  now  and  then  there  comes  one  who 
wins  our  sympathies  and  compels  our 
respect  by  virtue  of  certain  qualities 
inherent  in  him — ^which  qualities,  in 
Evelyn's  case,  were  those  of  an  English 
gentleman.  He  lived  a  long  and  active 
life,  much  of  which  was  spent  in  public 
employment;  and  it  redounds  to  his 
credit,  considering  the  time,  that  every 
part  of  it  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny. 
He  believed  in  a  monarchy,  but  not 
blindly,  since  he  not  only  lived  happily 
through  the  Kevolution  by  which  it  was 
subverted,  but,  when  it  was  again  in  the 
ascendancy,  could  withstand  its  abuses 
of  power.  Med  of  all  parties  trusted 
him,  and  their  trust  was  not  misplaced. 
He  might  have  said  of  himself,  almost 
from  the  beginning, — 

**  I  am  become  a  name ; 
For  alwajR  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Mnch  have  I  seen  and  known ;  dtiee  of  men 
And  manners,  olimafees,  oonndlo,  goyemmentB, 
Hyself  not  least,  bat  honored  of  thom  all.'* 

And  he  should  be,  and  is,  honored  still 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  life 
and  its  work — a  small  class  of  readers, 
which  we  hope  to  see  increased  and 
which  is  likely  to  increase  in  this  coun- 
try through  his  Memoirs,  of  which 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  is  Sons  have  re- 
cently issued  a  new  edition — a  reprint 
of  the  ori^al  one,  now  some  fifty  years 
old,  and  long  since  out  of  print.  It 
comprises  Evelyn's  "  Diary,"  from  1641 
to  1705-'6,  with  a  selection  from  his 
familiar  letters,  the  whole  forming  an 
entertaining  collection  of  seventeenth 
century  gossip.  What  Pepys  was  in  his 
way,  Evelyn  was  in  his,  the  one  being 
the  most  amusing  of  lackeys,  the  other 
the  most  accomplished  of  gentlemen. 
We  accept  Pepys  as  we  would  a  Bice- 
roni,  who  is  "  up  "  in  the  novelties  of 
London— who  has  seen  Dryden's  last 
new  play,  and  talked  with  Charles'  last 
new  favorite ;  but  we  are  proud  of  the 
society  of  Evelyn,  which  is  sure  to  be 
that  of  our  betters.  He  can  introduce 
us  to,  or  at  least  tell  us  about,  Cowley 
and  Waller.    Evelyn  met  Waller,  in  the 


course  of  bis  travels,  at  Venice,  in 
March,  1646 :  "  Having  pack'd  up  my 
purchases  of  books,  pictures,  castes, 
treacle,  &c  (the  making  and  extraordi- 
nary ceremonie  whereof  I  had  been 
curious  to  observe,  for  'tis  extremely 
pompous  and  worth  seeing)  I  departed 
from  Venice,  accompanied  with  Mr. 
Waller  (the  celebrated  Poet),  now  nefw- 
ly  gotten  out  of  England,  after  the  Pas- 
liament  had  extreamely  worried  him 
for  attempting  to  put  in  execution  the 
Commission  of  Aray,  and  for  which  the 
rest  of  his  CoUegues  were  hanged  by 
the  Bebells."  A  day  or  two  later  they 
passed  the  Euganian  hills,  with  which 
8hdley  was  so  delighted.  ''  The  wayes 
were  something  deepe,  the  whole  coun- 
try flat  and  even  as  a  bowling  greene. 
The  comon  fields  lie  square,  and  are  or- 
derly planted  with  fruite  trees  while  the 
vines  run  and  embrace  for  many  miles, 
with  delicious  streames  creeping  along 
the  ranges."  July  found  the  party  in 
France :  '*  Sometimes  we  footed  it  thro* 
pleasant  fields  and  meadows ;  sometimes 
we  shot  at  fowls  and  other  birds,  noth- 
ing came  amiss;  sometimes  we  play'd 
at  cards,  whilst  others  sung  or  were 
composing  verses,  for  we  had  the  greate 
Poet  Mr.  Waller  in  our  companie,  and 
some  other  ingenious  persons  besides." 
In  the  following  September,  "  Came  Mr. 
Waller  to  see  me  about  a  child  of  bis 
which  the  Popish  midwife  had  bap- 
tis'd."  Evelyn  was  very  much  interest- 
ed in  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  he  wished 
Cowley  to  write  an  Ode  in  its  honor, 
and  against  the  irreverent  wits  of  the 
day,  of  whom  Butler  was  the  most 
effective.  "  But  you  have  numbers  and 
charmes  that  can  bind  even  these  Spir- 
its of  Darknesse,  and  render  their  in^ 
struments  obsequious;  and  we  know 
you  have  a  divine  Hyme  for  us;  the 
luster  of  the  Boyal  Society  calls  for  an 
Ode  fh>m  the  best  of  Poets  upon  the  no- 
blest Argument."  Cowley  complied  with 
the  request,  but  his  '^  divine  Hymne," 
while  it  contains  good  lines,  is  not 
among  his  best  works,  being  far  inferior 
to  the  noble  Ode  printed  as  the  concla-« 
sion  of  his  essay  '^Of  the  Garden," 
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which  was  appropriately  addressed  to 
the  author  of  '^  Sylva."  The  finit  stanza 
gires  us  a  charming  glimpse  of  Evelyn 
and  his  rural  surroundings : 

* 

**  Happy  art  thou,  vhom  €k>d  does  bless 
With  tho  fall  oboioe  of  thine  own  happiness : 

And  happier  yet,  booanse  thou'rt  blest 

With  prudence,  how  to  choose  the  best : 
In  books  and  gardens,  thou  hast  plao'd  aright 

(Things,  which  thou  well  dost  understand. 
And  both,  dost  make  with  thy  laborious  hand) 

Thy  noble,  ionocent  delight : 
And  in  thy  yirtuous  wife,  where  thou  again  dost 
meet 

Both  plesjures  more  refined  and  sweet : 

The  fairest  garden  in  her  looktj 

^nd  in  her  mind  the  itisest  hookt. 
Oh,  who  would  change  these  soft,  yet  solid  joys, 

For  empty  shows,  and  senseless  noise ; 

And  all  what  rank  ambition  breeds, 
Which  seem  such  beauteous  flowers,  and  are  such 
poisonous  weeds ! " 

Who,  indeed  ?  Not  Evelyn,  at  Wolton, 
nor  Cowley,  in  his  little  retreat  at  Chert- 
sey.  And  this  reference  to  the  pensive 
poet  must  close  our  extracts  from  Eve- 
lyn's Diary ;  it  occurs  among  his  mem- 
oranda for  1667 :  "  1  August.  I  re- 
ceived the  sad  news  of  Abraham  Cow- 
ley's death,  that  incomparable  poet  and 
virtuous  man,  my  very  deare  friend,  and 
was  greately  deplored.  8.  Went  to  Mr. 
Cowley's  funerall,  whose  corps  lay  at 
Wallingford  House,  and  was  thence 
convey'd  to  Westminster  Abby  in  a 
hearse  with  6  horses  and  all  funeral  de- 
cency,  neere  an  hundred  coaches  of  no- 
blemen and  persons  of  qualitie  follow- 
ing ;  among  these  all  the  witts  of  the 
toune,  divers  bishops  and  clergymen. 
He  was  interr'd  next  Geoffry  Chaucer 
and  neere  to  Spenser.  A  goodly  monu- 
ment has  been  since  erected  to  his  mem- 
one." 

**  Who  now  reads  Cowley  T   If  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit; 
Forget  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art, 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart" 


There  comes  to  us  from  Australia 

an  addition  to  the  Colonial  Party  of 
England^  a  scanty  stock,  which  needs 
more  encouragement  than  it  receives, 
and  which  wiU  one  day,  no  doubt, 
be  more  abundant  Btrictly  speaking, 
literature  should  be  judged  as  litera- 
ture, with  no  reference  to  extenuating 
circamstaaces,  dther  as  regards  its  wri- 


ters or  the  places  and  seasons  in  which 
they  write ;  but,  as  we  violate  this  rule 
in  the  case  of  young  poets  generally, 
and  uneducated  poets  particularly,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  ca- 
priciously enforced  against  young  and 
comparatively  uneducated  communities. 
We  intend  no  disrespect  to  Australia  by 
this  remark,  which  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  our  own  Territories :  what 
we  mean  is,  that  excellence  of  the  high- 
est order  should  be  looked  for  only 
where  men  most  largely  congregate— %he 
great  capitals  of  the  world,  to  which, 
as  they  are  there  most  in  demand,  and 
best  rewarded,  genius  and  talent  natu- 
rally gravitate.    When  the  New  Zea- 
lander  is  musing  over  the  ruins  of  Lon- 
don, Melbourne  will    have    taken  its 
place,  and  we  shall  then  expect  from  it, 
if  not  another  Shakespeare,  at  least  oth- 
er Tennysons,  Brownings,  and  Byrons. 
Till  their  laurels  shall  have  grown,  we 
must  be  content  with  wilder  chaplets, 
such  as  these  Leaves  from  AiutraUan 
Faresta,  which  Mr.  Henry  Kendall  has 
gathered,  and  which  make  a  pleasant 
little  coUection.    The  accomplishment 
of  verse  is  so  common  nowadays,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  when  a  new  writer 
thereof  appears  to  at  once  decide  wheth- 
er he  is  a  poet  or  a  versifier — ^in  other 
words,  whether  he  is  merely  an  imitator 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  whether,  be- 
hind all  his  imitations,  there  is  a  per- 
sonality which  may  be  called  his  own. 
There  is  imitation  enough  in  Mr.  Ken- 
<jal\ — or,  to  put  it  less  offensively,  there 
is  evidence  enough  of  his  admiration 
of  Tennysbn,  Browning,  and  Poe ;  but 
there  is  more  than  this,  we  think ;  there 
is  something  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Ken- 
dall himself.     His  best  pieces  are  bis 
simplest,  and  the  best  of  these  are  col- 
ored by  the  life  and  scenery  of  Aus- 
tralia.   He  haa  a  clear  perception  o£ 
what  is  most  characteristic  of  its  woods, 
wastes,  and  waters,  and  considerable  ta\- 
ent  for  natural   description :  when  Ix^ 
confines  himself  to  what  is  before  mirt, 
he  is  excellent ;  but  when  be  attemiE>t» 
to  be  imaginative  or  fanciful,  his  pow^rr 
deserts  bim.     His  classical  pieces,  bem^ 
more  ambitious,  are  less  happy- 
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sample  of  his  average  manner,  we  copy 
hJB  '^  Dedication : '' 

"  To  her,  who,  east  vith  me  in  trying  dayt, 
Stood  in  the  place  of  health,  and  power,  and 

praise; 
.WhOt  when  I  thought  all  light  was  out,  became 
A  lamp  of  hope  that  put  my  feaxa  to  shame ; 
Who  faced  for  lovers  sole  sake  fhe  lifs  austere 
That  waita  upon  the  man  of  letters  here ; 
Who,  unawares,  her  deep  affection  showed. 
By  many  a  toudilng  little  wifely  mode ; 
Whose  spirit  self-denying,  dear,  divine. 
Its  sorrows  hid,  so  it  might  lessen  mine,— 
To  her,  my  bright,  best  friend,  I  dedicate 

•   This  book  of  songs.    Twill  help  to  sompeusate 
For  much  neglect    The  act,  if  not  the  rhyme, 
Will  touch  her  heart,  and  lead  her  to  the  time 
Of  trials  past.    That  which  is  moat  intense 
Within  these  leaves  is  of  her  Influence ; 
And  if  aught  here  is  sweetened  with  a  tone 

I   Sincere,  like  love,  it  came  of  love  alone.'* 

"  Of  the  making  of  many  books 


there  is  no  end,"  said  the  Wise  Man, 
and,  in  our  critical  capacity,  we  are 
painfully  reminded  of  the  iACt.  An- 
other, less  reputed  for  wisdom,  wished 
that  his  enemy  would  write  a  book — 
why,  is  not  stated,  we  believe ;  but 
whatever  his  motive,  we  cannot  applaud 
it ;  for  of  books  already  written,  both 
by  our  enemies  and  our  friends,  there 
are  enough.  There  are  far  too  many 
such  books  as  Pom  hy  Sunlight  and 
OadigM,  the  joint  production  of  the 
National  Publishing  Company  and  Mr. 
James  D.  McCabe,  Jr.  We  transpose 
the  order,  usually  observed,  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for,  while  we  can  conceive  of 
certain  works  as  written  without  a  view 
to  publication,  there  are  others  to  which 
no  other  object  could  have  imparted 
even  the  semblance  of  vitality.  They 
are  manufactured,  in  the  lowest  sense 
of  the  word,  since  it  is  to  hands  alone 
we  owe  them.  They  imply  materials, 
as  fine  chairs  and  tables  imply  lumber ; 
but  the  lumber  once  gathered,  the  sup- 
ply answers  the  demand.  We  hope,  in 
these  cases,  that  it  exceeds  it,  or  will 
soon ;  for,  to  speak  firankly,  the  system 
which  now  obtains  of  publishing  by 
subscription  has  little  to  recommend  it 
any  way,  and  nothing  that  should  re- 
commend it  to  readers,  either  as  regards 
the  books  subscribed  for,  which  are 
generally  wortidess,  or  as  regards  their 
prices,  which  are  always  exorbitant. 
**Trakh  at  the  dearest  rate,"  describes 


these  productions,  and  the  class  who  are 
said  to  part  with  their  money  easily, 
their  average  purchasers.  Exceptions 
may  occasionally  occur,  but  the  rule 
holds  good,  especially  with  this  dreary 
mass  of  verbiage  about  ^'  the  mysteries 
and  miseries,  the  virtues  and  the  vices, 
the  splendors  and  the  crim<es  of  the  city 
of  Paris."  As  with  the  text  so  with  the 
illustrations,  though  the  Frencli  origi- 
nals are  often  very  spirited. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Marcy,  of  this  city,  is 

well  known  as  a  writer  outside  of  the 
profession  of  which  he  is  a  distingidsh- 
ed  member.  His  last  work,  entitled 
*'  Life  Duties,'*^  is,  as  the  name  indicates, 
a  dissertation  on  the  practical  responsi- 
bilities of  men.  Treating  life  as  a  di- 
vine gift,  for  the  conduct  of  which  we 
are  under  obligation  to  the  Giver,  the 
author  presents  the  duties  of  our  every- 
day existence  in  a  style  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  mere  commonplace  and 
dry  "  preaching,"  while  earnestly  appeal- 
ing to  the  conscience,  the  good  sense, 
and  the  experience  of  his  readers.  He 
depicts  the  evils  of  our  fashionable  fol- 
lies—of intemperate  habits,  of  undue 
love  of  money,  of  infanticide  in  all  its 
phases,  of  illicit  pleasures,  and  of  other 
violations  of  the  moral  and  natural  laws 
— with  the  skill,  the  insight,  and  the 
discreetness  of  a  man  of  the  world  who 
has  observed  much  and  thought  to  some 
purpose.  Moreover,  he  brings  into  use 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical 
consequences  of  fashionable  sins  and 
follies.  His  admonitions  have,  there- 
fore, the  practical  force  which  the  ad- 
vice of  a  skilful  physician  peculiarly 
has  on  the  minds  of  those  who  confide 
in  his  professional  knowledge.  His 
book  is  admirably  written ;  filled  with 
important  practical  advice,  and  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  one  who  desires 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

— —  The  Mm  toho  Advertise :  an  Ac- 
count of  Successful  Adventures,  together 
with  Hints  on  the  Method  of  Advertis- 
ing. (New  York :  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co., 
1870.)  A  solid  and  well-printed  royal 
octavo  volume  of  872  pages,  and  itself 
a  specimen  of  its  theme.  It  is  one 
sturdy   advertisement   of    advertising. 
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None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel.  It 
really  consists  of  three  separate  works 
paged  and  bound  as  one.  The  first  is  a 
Beries  of  biographical  sketches  of  "  The 
Men  who  Adyertise"— i  e.,  naturally 
enough,  of  those  who  advertise  with  G. 
P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  unless  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sample  personages  be  excepted, 
useful  for  their  lofty  example  in  the 
cause.  One  among  these  sketches,  how- 
eyer,  reminds  us  of  the  procession  which 
consisted  in  part  of  "  people  going  the 
other  way."  It  is  a  history  of  Mr.  A. 
T.  Stewart,  and  shows  pretty  plainly 
that  he  did  not  adyertise ;  he  financier- 
ed. Still,  his  is  a  good  name  to  haye 
in  almost  any  Hst.  These  sketches  con- 
tain a  good  many  facts  and  dates  about 
American  business  biography,  and  they 
are,  of  course  (except  as  excepted),  soak- 
ed with  adyertising  through  and  through 
—a  mere  gospel  of  advertising.  There 
are  little  didactic  chapters  and  scraps 
here  and  there,  teaching — yery  natu- 
rally, again — ^that,  of  this  gospel,  Messrs. 
G.  p.  Rowell  &  Co.  are  the  cheapest  and 
smartest  apostles.  The  record-part  is 
an  ^  American  Newspaper  Rate-Book.^' 
This  is  not  a  list  of  the  adyertising 
rates  of  the  newspapers,  for  whom 
Messrs.  Rowell  are  advertising  agents. 
That  supposition  would  disgracefully 
underrate  the  shrewdness  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. It  consists  of  400  pages  of 
advertisements  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, in  the  course  of  which  the  ad- 
vertising terms  of  each  are  stated.  This 
extremely  neat  device  must  clear  a  hand- 
some sum  over  and  above  the  whole  cost 
of  the  book.  When  we  refiect  that  the 
volume  itself  is  to  be  sold  for  the  sum 
of  five  dollars,  and  also  that,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  some  of  the 
biographical  sketches  are  pretty  free- 
ly contributed,  we  are  moved  to  admi- 
ration. It  is  an  advertisement  of  the 
publisher's  business,  not  in  that  form, 
but  in  the  form  of  advertisements  by 
their  patrons. 

The  third  part  is  a  weU-arranged, 
extensive,  and  convenient  "American 
Newspaper  Directory,"  giving  the  names, 
days  of  issue,  circulation,  &c.,  of  a  good 
list  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
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in  the  United  States  and  British  Amer- 
ica, and  is  a  laborious,  successful,  and 
useful  piece  of  cataloguing. 

OTHBR  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

*'  T%s  Iliad  <^  Honur^  translated  into  English 
Blank'TerBa  by  Wu.  Cvllen  Brtakt.  R.  Rvo. 
cloth.    Fleldi,  Osgood  ds  Co.  ^ 

"  Pasiaffee  J^om  the  EnglUK  NoU-Booka  of  Na- 
thaniel ffawthomeJ'  8  rols.  12mo.  cloth.  Fields, 
Osgood  ft  Co. 

**  Queen  ITortcnee.  A  Ltfe-Piciure  qf  the  NapoU' 
onic  JSra.'"  A  Historical  NoreL  Bvo.  cloth.  D. 
Appleton  fc  Co. 

'*  Some  Scenes  and  Heart  Studiee.^  By  Graob 
AatriLAB.  New  Edition.  12mo.  cloth.  D.  Ap- 
pleton ft  Co. 

"  The  Caged  LUm,**  A  NoTel  by  Chablottb  M. 
YoxOB,  author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
12mo.  cloth.    D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

*•  JTenrietta  Ten^le,  a  Lore  Story/'  by  the  Right 
Hon.  B.  DisBASLi.  Cheap  Edition.  Svo.  paper. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"  Mommaen'e  ffietory  of  JBome.^  TraDslated,  with 
the  aathor*s  sanction,  and  additions  by  Rev.  W. 
P.  DiCKSOK,  D.  D.,  UniTersiQr  of  Glasgow.  New 
Edition,  4  vols.  12mo.  cloth.  Vol.  IIL  C.  Scrib- 
ner  ft  Co. 

"JOaetaion;  the  Sourcee  and  JSlemente  of  ite 
Power?"*  A  text-book  for  schools  and  coUeges.  By 
Prof.  J.  H.  McIlyaixe,  of  Princeton.  ISmo. 
cloth.    0.  ficribner  ft  Co. 

"  Wondere  of  Archiiedure*^  Translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  Lbfibrb.  (lUnstrated  Library 
of  WonderB.)    12mo.  cloth.    C.  Scribner  ft  Co. 

**LtfHng  the  VeiV^  16ino,  cloth.  C.  Scribner  ft 
Co. 

**Poeme.'"  By  Dibtb  Qabribl  Robsbtti.  Anther's 
edition.    12mo,  cloth.    Roberts  Bros. 

**Salmonia;  or  Dayeof  Fly  FUhing.""  'WIthsome 
accoant  of  the  habits  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nns  Salmo.  By  Sib  Hitmpsrt  Datt,  Bart 
From  the  4tb  London  edition.  12roo,  cloth,  Illns. 
Roberts  Bros 

**  Ooneaiatlone  in  TVacel;  or  the  Last  Days  of  a 
Philosopher."  By  Sib  Humphrt  Datt,  Bart. 
From  the  6tb  London  edition.  16mo,  cloth,  Illus. 
Roberts  Bros. 

** Superstition  A  Foree^  Ftsays  on  the  Wager  o/Laie^ 
the  Wager  qf  SatHe,  the  Ordeal^  Torture,  By 
HsjfRT  C.  Lba.  2d  edition  revised.  12mo, 
doth.    H.  C.  Lea. 

<*  A  TYeatise  on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Marri- 
age.^ By  HuOH  Datt  Etajts,  LL.D.  With  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  12mo,  cloth. 
Hard  ft  Houghton. 

*'  Ofdy  a  Oirl;  or  a  Physician  for  the  Soul.^  A 
Romance;  from  the  German  of  Wilhelmine  Yon 
Billeni,  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wistbb.  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
ft  Co. 
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LITERATUIIB,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 


"The  Annals  of  an   Eventful 

Life,"  by  Gkorge  Webbe  Dasent  (Hurst 
and  Blackett,  London),  is  praised  en- 
thusiastically by  the  Quarterly  JRevieiD^ 
with  extracts  which  seem  to  justify  its 
favor ;  and  has  rapidly  passed  through 
four  editions.  The  "  Emile  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  by  the  admirable  poet 
and  essayist,  M.  Alphonse  Esquiros 
(Paris,  Librairie  Liternationale),  is  high- 
ly conmiended,  both  as  an  imaginative 
story  and  as  a  pleaaiiig  picture  of  early 
education  in  England.  "Sidney  Bel- 
lew,  a  Story,"  by  Francis  Francis  (Lon- 
don, Tinsley),  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  an  inexpert  writer,  but  con- 
tains spirited  and  instructive  sketches 
of  manly  sport  in  Scotland,  evidently 
Arom  life.  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  began 
a  new  story,  "  Sir  Anthony  Hotspur,"  in 
MacmUlan'i  Magazine  for  May,  but  a 
prophet  is  needed  to  say  whether  any 
incomplete  work  of  this  unequal  writer 
will  be  good  or  bad.  But  Mr.  TroUope 
is  no  longer  content  with  novel- writing ; 
he  aspires  to  be  known  as  a  scholar  and 
an  interpreter  of  the  classics,  and  the 
next  volume  of  "Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers"  (Edinburgh,  Black- 
wood &  Sons)  is  to  be  his  account  of 
Julius  Cffisar.  Garibaldi^s  "  Rule  of  the 
•Monk,"  so  severely  handled  by  the  crit- 
ics as  a  work  of  art,  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded well  enough  to  encourage  the 
old  hero  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
novel,  and  "  Cantoni,  the  Volunteer,"  is 
to  be  published  at  once.  On  the  whole, 
the  German  novelists  seem  to  contribute 
more,  just  now,  to  the  world's  amuse- 
ment than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Julius  Rodenberg's  "Von  Gottcs  Gna- 
den,"  ("  By  God's  Grace,")  a  story  of 
Cromwell's  time,  is  thoroughly  good,  in 
manner  as  well  as  in  substance,  and, 
though  twice  as  long  as  an  average 
English  novel,  wUl  doubtless  be  trans- 
lated and  become  a  favorite.  It  is  at 
once  a  remarkably  good  story  and  a 


true  picture  of  the  times  it  treats.  Gus- 
tav  Freitag's  Life  of  the  Baden  states- 
man, E^arl  Mathy,  has  much  of  the  in- 
terest of  a  romance,  though  it  is  accept- 
ed as  a  faithftQ  biography.  Daniel  von 
Edszony,  a  Hungarian  dramatist  of  local 
celebrity,  publishes  a  German  novel,  en- 
titled "  1872,  A  Romance  of  the  Fu- 
ture "  (Leipzig,  Pardubitz),  in  which  he 
shows  exactly  what  the  political  history 
of  Europe  is  to  be  for  the  next  three 
years,  and,  among  other  events,  assures 
us  of  the  annexation  of  all  the  South 
German  States  to  Prussia,  and  the  coro- 
nation of  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Frank- 
fort as  "  Kaiser  Friedrich  VI." 

Karl  Ferdinand  Gutzkow  is  per- 
haps best  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  such  tragedies  as  "Unel 
Acosta,"  or  of  such  strong  and  mor- 
ally loose  novels  as  "  Wally,"  written  in 
his  "  Werther  Period."  But  his  genius 
has  deepened  and  widened  with  the 
years,  and,  at  home,  a  new  work  from 
his  pen  is  an  event  of  universal  interest. 
He  has  recently  published  two  volumes 
of  "Pictures  from  Life"  ("LebensbU- 
der,"  Stuttgart,  1870),  containing  five 
sketches  and  novels,  the  most  important 
of  which,  with  the  same  title  as  Spiel- 
hagen's  well-known  "Through  Night 
to  Light,"  is  a  story  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  England,  a  period  of  which 
the  author  has  made  a  special  and  suc- 
cessful study.  This  novelette  is  now 
published  in  English,  also,  by  Tauch- 
nitz,  Leipsic,  in  his  "  Collection  of  Ger- 
man Authors;"  and  a  new  novel  by 
Gutzkow,  "  The  Sons  of  Pestalozzi,"  is 
also  announced  as  ready,  but  has  not 
yet  reached  New  YorX. 

That  Henri  Taine   is  a  great 

critic  and  a  great  teacher  of  critical 
principles,  no  reader  of  bis  English 
Literature  or  of  his  Ideal  in  Art  will 
question.  Bat  we  must  rub  our  eyes 
clear,  really  to  believe  that  these  two 
stout   octavo   volumes   "De    llntelli- 
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gence"  (Paris,  Hachette  et  Cie.)  are  his. 
An  attempt  at  a  complete  and  philo- 
sophical psychology  is  bold  in  any  man, 
and  seems  rash  in  one  who  has  given  so 
many  years  to  art,  history,  and  general 
literature.    Bat  M.  Taine  looks  on  his 
former  studies  as  the  yestibnle  to  this, 
and  thinks  the  step  from  history  to 
psychology  is  but  that  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general,  from  the  instance 
to  the  law.    "  The  historian  writes  the 
psychology  of  the  molecnle  or  the  group, 
and  what  he  does  for  the  past,  roman- 
cers, and  dramatists  do  for  the  present. 
I  have  worked  fifteen  years  at  these 
special  psychologies;    I  now  attempt 
general  psychology .'*    And  this  he  calls 
*'  the  work  to  which  he  has  given  the 
most  thought.''     M.  Taine's   previous 
omtributions  to  philosophy  were  acute 
as  criticisms,  but  did  not  suggest  the 
patience  or  the  breadth/  necessary  to 
work  out  independently  a  theory  of 
mental   action.     We   have   but   read 
enough  of  this   elaborate  treatise  to 
feel  that  it  is  too  rhetorical  for  science ; 
that  the  author  believies  some  strange 
reports  without  conclusive  proof;  and 
that  he  is  often  ready  to  mistake  an 
apt  and  beautiful  illustration  for   an 
argument ;  but  his  pages  are  always 
clear,  and  usually  fresh,  vigorous,  sug- 
gestive, and  entertaining. 

The  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  a  sore 

stumbling-block  to  translators.  The  in- 
tenge  impression  much  of  it  makes  on 
many  minds,  tempts  strongly  to  the  rcr 
production  of  it  in  another  language ; 
and  the  "  Hone  Tenn3rsonianeB,''  recent- 
ly published  by  a  few  English  scholars, 
in  which  they  give  Latin  and  Greek  ver- 
sions of  some  striking  passages,  show, 
at  least,  that  Greek  is  better  fitted  to  be 
the  medium  fur  his  peculiar  style  of 
thinking  than  any  modern  tongue,  ex- 
cept hia  own  strictly  Attic  English. 
There  are  German,  French,  and  Italian 
translations  of  many  of  his  poems; 
some  of  the  German  ones  tolerable,  none 
of  the  others.  But  the  "In  Memo- 
liam  "  has  never  appeared  in  a  G^erman 
dress,  until  now,  that  a  translation,  un- 
der the  title  "  Freundes-Klage,"  by  Rob- 
ert WaldmMler-Duboe,  is  announced  by 


Graning,  in  Hamburg.  But  until  we 
see  a  rendering  in  some  other  modem 
language  of  such  lines  as  these, 

"  High  wisdom  holds  my  wisdom  less, 
That  I,  who  look  with  temperate  eyes 
On  glorions  insnfficiencies, 
Sot  light  by  narrower  perfectness  *'•— 

we  shall  believe  them,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  "  In  Memoriam,'"  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  our  molher-tongue. 
"  The  Woman-Question  "  threat- 
ens to  set  the  world  by  the  ears.  But 
in  Europe  the  form  it  takes  is  certainly 
more  promising  than  here;  for,  apart 
from  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  nearly  all 
the  agitators  there  regard  the  new  move- 
ment as  designed  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for 
''the  industrial  emancipation  of  women," 
by  which  they  seem  to  mean  simply  a 
wider  range  of  employment  and  better 
wages  for  those  women  who  have  to 
support  themselves.  To  this  extent,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  economists  of  Europe 
have  taken  extreme  ground  for  reform, 
which  is  certainly  far  more  needed  in 
every  European  nation  than  it  is  here ; 
and  popular  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  in  Germany,  France,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  and  Rus- 
sia. But  nowhere  has  more  been  done 
to  convince  public  opinion  of  the  real 
necessity  for  improving  the  condition 
of  working-women,  than  in  Sweden, 
where  Frederika*  Bremer  opened  the  dis- 
cussion a  generation  ago,  and  her  dis- 
ciples, Bosalie  OUvecrona  and  Sophie 
L^ohhufvud,  keep  it  very  lively  now. 
But  their  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  the 
Sorosis  and  Hva  BeoohUi&n.  Delmoni- 
co's  lunches  and  woman's  rights  conven- 
tion9  are  alike  unknown  to  them.  In-^ 
stead  of  aU  this,  they  have  quietly  pub- 
lished a  Journal,  devoted  to  instructing 
mothers  in  their  educational  duties,  and 
stimulating  the  zeal  of  women  and  girls 
for  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  the 
arts  of  life';  and  this  journal  they  have 
tried  to  bring  into  every  Swedish  house- 
hold, with  such  success  that  it  has  stead- 
ily grown  in  circulation  through  its  ten 
years  of  life,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Scandinavian  publications. 
At  first  almost  alone  in  their  views,  the 
editors  have  been  gradually  joined  by  a 
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strong  party  in  the  State,  until  now 
theirs  is  the  popular  side ;  the  Govern- 
ment is  with  them;  large  sums  have 
been  spent  in  proyiding  schools  to  give 
as  good  an  education  to  girls  as  that 
open  to  bo3's ;  and  so  many  trades  and 
professions  are  opened,  or  opening,  to 
them,  that  Sweden  may  be  said  to  stand 
next  to  the  United  States  in  the  variety 
and  freedolh  it  gives  to  female  labor. 
Printing,  book-binding,  photographing, 
engraving,  watch-making,  book-keep- 
ing, and  lithographing  are  among  the 
kinds  of  businesB  now  regularly  prac- 
tised by  women  in  Sweden;  many 
offices  of  state  have  been  declared  open 
to  both  sexes  indifferently,  and  the  two 
universities  have  recently,  by  order  of 
the  Government,  made  their  courses  of 
medical  instruction  accessible  to  womem 
on  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  to 
men.  The  new  German  WometC^  Advo- 
cate (D&r  FraamantocUt,  edited  by  Jenny 
Hirsch,  Berlin,  Otto  L5wenstein),  of 
which  the  first  number  appeared  in 
April,  is  devoted  to  the  same  cause — 
of  improving  the  position  of  women 
by  improving  women  themselves — and 
is  remarkably  silent  on  political  ques- 
tions. But  Mr.  Mill  has  just  stirred  up 
the  London  meeting  of  his  ^'  Women's 
Suffrage  Society"  to  believe  that  the 
danger  of  government  here  is  not  from 
tyranny,  but  from  indolence,  and  that 
public  life  needs  women  to  give  it  pur- 
pose and  energy.  At  Turin,  Signora 
Giulia  Molino-Colombini  has  found  en- 
couragement enough  in  her  special  work 
of  reforming  and  extending  the  educa- 
tion of  women  to  lead  her  to  prepare  a 
new  and  much  enlarged  edition,  in 
three  volumes,  of  her  essayB  on  the  sub- 
ject ("  Sulla  Educazione  della  Donna  "), 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
works  the  present  agitation  has  evoked. 

Napoleon  m.  has  met  with  a 

new  rebuke  fix>m  the  Pope.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  long  since  purchased  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Aventine  Tfill^ 
on  which  the  palaces  of  the  CaesaiB 
formerly  stood,  and  has  been  digging  it 
out,  making  important  discoveries  every 
month.  During  the  last  year  the  great 
portico  of  the  palace  of  Tiberius  has 


been  exposed,  and  adjoining  it  lies  Do- 
mitian^s  palace ;  but  just  here  Napole- 
on's purchase  ends.  He  had  recently 
negotiated  for  the  next  property,  and 
the  deed  was  ready,  when  the  Pope  in- 
terfered to  forbid  the  sale,  and  is  about 
to  make  all  excavations  impossible,  by 
building  a  new  church  on  the  ground  as 
it  now  lies.  Rome  has  nearly  four  hun- 
dred churches  already,  and  plenty  of 
room  for  more;  but  the  contrast  be- 
tween French  energy  and  science  in  an- 
tiquarian researches,  and  the  poor  old 
Pope's  pretense  of  excavations  close 
by,  with  a  superannuated  invalid  or  two 
shovelling  away  indefinitely,  is  too  strik- 
ing to  be  permitted ;  and  then,  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  Church  has  not  shown  zeal 
enough  in  these  days  of  "  infallibility." 

The  exhibition  of   the   Royal 

Academy  was  opened  in  London  at  the 
end  of  April,  and,  with  it,  all  the  throng 
of  minor  galleries  that  regularly  sur- 
round it  as  satellites.  Among  names  fa- 
miliar to  Americans,  Sir  Edward  Land^ 
seer,  Mr.  Daniel  Maclise,  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis, 
Mr.  T.  Faed,  and  Mr.  Elmore,  are  said  to 
be  fairly  represented.  But  Mr.  Millais,  in 
a  number  of  striking  works — said  to  be 
the  best  he  has  ever  painted — seems  to 
attract  more  attention  than  aoy  other 
EngUsh  artist ;  while  M.  G6r6me,  with 
his  ^^  Jerusalem,"  and  still  more  with  his 
"Death  of  Marshal  Ney,"  quite  bears 
off  the  honors  of  the  exhibition,  al- 
though M.  Alma-Tadema  also  contri- 
butes to  it.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  not 
represented  here,  but  has  two  landscapes 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Paint- 
ers in  water-colors,  which  are  said  to 
present  wonderful  and  entirely  new  ef- 
fects of  light.  The  opening  of  the 
Academy  was  saddened  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Maclise,  one  of  its  ma<5t 
eminent  members,  who  had,  indeed,  de- 
clined both  its  presidency  and  the  hon- 
or of  knighthood  firom  the  Crown.  The 
Paris  "  salon  "  is  this  year  quite  desert^ 
ed  by  many  of  the  first  French  artists, 
such  as  Mdssonier  and  G^r6me ;  and  a 
picture  by  R6gnault  is  the  centre  of  at- 
traction^ representing  Salome,  just  after 
the  dance  which  bought  John  the  Bap- 
tist's head. 
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Dr.  H.  C.  Bastian  haa  not  yet 

published  his  promised  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Life,  which  will  contain  all 
the  information  yet  collected  on  the 
yezed  question  whether  organisms  are 
eyer  spontaneously  produced  out  of  in- 
organic matter.    But  he  foreshadows,  in 
a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  his  own 
judgment  on  the  question,  by  reporting 
some  startling  experiments  lately  made 
by  himself  and  Dr.  Frankland.    They 
prepared  some  solutions  containing  or- 
ganic matter,  and  hermetically  sealed 
them  in  vessels  containing  no  air  what- 
ever; they  then  submitted  them  to  a 
great  heat,  above  800°  Fahrenheit,  for 
four'  hours,  in   order  to  destroy   any 
germs  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
present ;  yet,  after  a  few  weeks,  under 
favorable  conditions,  living  organisms, 
many  of  them  of  kinds  wholly  un- 
blown l)efore,  were  found  in  the  solu- 
tions.   A  full  account  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  of  the  precautions  taken  in 
them  to  prevent  error,  is  promised  to 
the  Royal  Society. 

The  study  of  "  mental  time,** 

"personal   equation,"   "the  speed   of 
the  nerve-fluid,"  or  "the  velocity  of 
thought,"  is  fascinating  to  many  inqui- 
rers.   Let  an  observer  watch  for  a  ball 
to  M,  and  himself  try  to  drop  another 
at  the  same  instant ;  it  will  take  time 
for  the  impression  on  his  eye  to  reach 
his  mind,  for  the  perception  to  set  the 
will  in  action,  and  for  the  volition  to 
move  Ms  muscles,  and  the  question  is. 
How  much  time  9    Ingenious  methods 
of  inquiry  have  been  devised,  and  some 
curious  results  obtained,  which  are  sum- 
med up  by  Kr.  M.  Foster  in  2^ature. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  proved  that, 
in  a  frog,  the  volition  goes  from  the  will 
to  the  muscle  at  the  rate  of  about  nine- 
ty-three feet  a  second ;  but  in  a  man,  at 
least  one  sixth  faster.    Sensations  ap- 
pear to  travel  to  the  brain  at  greater 
speed,  but  this  is  not  quite  certain ;  on 
the  average,  the  whole  "  mental  time  " 
required  to  receive  an  impression  by  the 
sight,  and  give  a  voluntary  signal  of  it, 
IS  about  one  sixth  of  a  second ;  but  by 
the  touch,  one  seventh  of  a  second  is 
sufficient.    But  if  the  mind  has  to  dis- 


criminate between  two  signals,  more 
than  a  seventh  of  a  second  additional  is 
necessary. 

—  There  is  much  zeal  shown  by 
British  astronomers  in  preparing  to  ob- 
serve the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  next  De- 
cember, which  will  be  total  on  a  line 
running  from  Odemira  in  Portugal, 
through  Cadiz,  and  a  little  north  of 
Gibraltar,  to  Syracuse  and  Mount  Etna 
in  Sicily.  It  is  proposed  to  send  out  at 
least  two  expeditions,  one  of  them  to 
Gibraltar,  supplied  with  a  full  appara- 
tus of  telescopes,  stereoscopes,  &e.,  and 
with  not  less  than  twenty  skilled  ob- 
servers in  each,  and  to  make  the  "  co- 
rona," which  has  been  seen  around  the 
sun  in  former  eclipses,  and  is  still  a  mys- 
tery, the  principal  object  of  attack. 
The  astronomer  of  the  Spectator,  how- 
ever, regards  this  problem  as  solved, 
and  predicts  that  the  observation  will 
establish  his  view,  that  the  corona  and 
the  zodiacal  light  alike  are  produced  by 
innumerable  meteors  revolving  around 
the  sun,  forming,  perhaps,  myriads  of 
streams,  each  moving  in  a  long  ellipse, 
like  that  ascril^f  d  to  the  meteors  of  our 
August  and  November  showers. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  new 

essays  ("Contributions  to  the  Theory 
of  Katural  Selection,"  London,  Mac- 
millan)  are  charming,  and  though  less 
of  their  contents  is  new  than  was  ex- 
pected, we  have  read  every  page  of 
them  with  deep  interest.  Their  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  author's  refusal 
to  admit  that  "  natural  selection  "  will 
account  for  all  the  changes  necessary  to 
produce  man  from  lower  forms  of  life. 
He  holds  that  mental  modiflcations 
largely  take  the  place  of  physical  ones 
in  man,  and  that  his  social  nature  leads 
to  cooperation,  by  which  the  strength 
of  each  helps  all ;  so  that  the  "  survival 
of  the  fittest "  ceases  to  be  the  control- 
ling physical  law  of  life,  and  natural 
selection  is  held  in  check.  In  his  opin- 
ion, therefore,  the  development  of  man 
must  have  been  carried  on  under  some 
other  laws  as  yet  unsuspected. 

The  recent  famous  sale  of  the 

Demidoff  collection  of  pictures  has  been 
followed  by  a  sale  of  the  same  Prince's 
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cabinet  of  curiosities  and  antiquities, 
in  which  the  furious  rivalry  of  pur- 
chasers has  made  folly-prices  more  sur- 
prising than  those  of  tiie  Dutch  portraits. 
Lord  Dudley,  for  example,  bought  an 
incomplete  set  of  S^yrea  porcelain,  each 
piiece  containing  a  bird  in  medallion, 
upon  a  Turkish-blue  ground,  for  855,000 
francs — ^a  little  more  than  four  hundred 
dollars  in  gold  for  each  piece— although 
the  painting  is  said  to  be  in  rather  bad 
taste,  and  is  certainly  not  of  the  best 
age,  having  been  made  in  Louis  XV.'s 
time.  A  pair  of  secretaries  in  elaborate 
buhl-work,  in  an  intricate  and  inelegant 
style,  brought  111,000  francs,  and  small- 
er articles  prices  proportionately  high. 

Two    new  volumes  of  poetry 

have  appeared  in  London  within  a  fort- 
night, to  which  the  critics  pay  more 
than  common  respect — "Poems,  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti"  (P.  S.  Ellis), 
and  "  Poems,  by  Charles  Kent "  (Tuck- 
er). Most  of  Mr. 'Kent's  volume  had 
been  published  before,  but  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  is  new.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  either ;  but  the  extracts  in 
critical  journals  show  merit  in  both. 
These  poets  may  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  reaction  against  the  long- 
dominant  influence  of  Tennyson — ^the 
reaction  which  Swinburne  and  Morris 
have  already  carried  so  far ;  their  effect 
is  always  to  say,  with  simplicity  and 
directness,  what  they  mean  to  express ; 
while  Tennyson  is  forever  suggesting 
many  things  which  he  does  not  say.  It 
is  this  endless  suggestiveness  which 
makes  the  Laureate's  verses  infinitely 
dear  to  minds  which,  by  habit  and  tem- 
per, brood  and  linger  upon  them ;  and 
repulsive  to  so  many,  who  feel  that  the 
true  way  of  poetry  is  the  direct  and 
narrow  way  to  the  heart,  on  which  all 
that  is  artificial  is  out  of  place.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  literature  that  the 
reaction  grows  sharper  every  day,  and 
that  Mr.  Tennyson's  influence,  for  the 
time,  is  on  the  wane,  though  his  name 
is  still  the  first  among  living  British 
writers,  and  its  immortality  assured. 

— —  Mdlle.  Valentine  de  Oessiat,  a 
niece  of  Lamartine,  has  undertaken  to 
collect  and  edit  his  letters  and  unpub- 


lished manuscripts.  She  requests  all 
persons  who  have  any  of  them,  to  lend 
them  to  her  for  this  purpose.  Like  Cice- 
ro, of  whom  he  was  in  so  many  respects 
a  copy  in  little,  Lamartine  was  too  vain 
and  too  vacillating  for  lasting  success 
in  public  affairs ;  but  like  him,  too,  he 
had  brilliant  talents,  high  culture,  and 
most  amiable  traits  in  social  life,  all  of 
which  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  his  private  correspondence.  The 
publication  of  parts  of  this  will  con- 
tribute more  to  his  fame  than  all  that 
he  has  himself  given  to  the  world  since 
the  "  History  of  the  Girondists." 

On  December  17, 1770,  Beethoven 

was  born  at  Bonn,  and  the  whole  Qer- 
man  nation  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the 
celebration  of  his  centennial  festival,  at 
the  close  of  this  year,  when  every  pro- 
duction he  has  left  will  be  heard  again 
from  Strasburg  to  Warsaw.  Hermann 
Schmid's  drama,  "Beethoven,"  which 
was  presented  in  Vienna  last  winter,  is 
going  the  rounds  of  the  German  thea- 
tres with  general  enthusiasm,  and  new 
interest  is  felt  in  every  reminiscence  of 
the  great  meister's  life  that  books  can 
f\imish.  The  festival  in  December  will 
be  observed  in  every  town  in  Germany. 

The  four  hundredth  birthday  of 

Albert  DQrer  will  be  celebrated  on  May 
21, 1871.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  to- 
gether in  Nuremberg  every  known  work 
of  his  at  that  time,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  kind  consent  and  aid  of  those 
who  own  his  productions  is  expected ; 
but  where  they  cannot  be  moved,  it  is 
proposed  to  collect  copies,  and  espe- 
cially photographs  of  them,  so  that  the 
"festival  shall  offer  as  complete  a  re- 
presentation as  can  ever  be  seen  of  Dt- 
rer's  productive  powers.  The  rugged 
old  Socrates  of  art  is  the  fi^hion  now, 
and  the  two  rival  lives  of  him  publish- 
ed last  year  have  greatly  stimulated 
curiosity  to  understand  his  great  gen- 
ius ;  so  that  Nuremberg  will  doubtless 
be  a  centre  of  attraction  tor  travelling 
Americans  next  Spring. 

—  The  profound  interest  felt  by 
the  people  of  Germany  in  the  scientific 
inquiries  of  the  day,  is  best  shown  by 
the  great  success  of  tiie  series  published 
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by  Ltlderitz,  Berlin,  entitled  "  Collec- 
tion of  Scientific  Lectures^'  ("Samm- 
lung    Wissenschaftlicher    Vortrage "), 
T7liich  has  now  reached  its  ninety-sixtii 
number ;  a  discussion  by  the  great  phy- 
sician and  anthropologist,  Rudolf  Yir- 
chow,  of  ^^  Skulls  of  Men  and  Apes." 
This  series  far  exceeds,  in  scientific  value, 
any  thing  ever  attempted  before,  for 
popular  reading,  in  any  language.    It 
has  included  contributions  from  many 
of  the  foremost  scientific  men  of  Eu- 
rope, and  upon  almost  every  subject  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  sciences,  capa- 
ble of  being  made  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader.     For  instance,  ^*The 
City  Government  of  London,"   "The 
Speed  of  Feeling  and  "Will,"  "  Alco- 
hol," "The  Historical  Growth  of  Free 
Trade,"  "  The  Origin  and  Genealogy  of 
the  Human  Race,"  and  "  The  Value  of 
Machinery  in  Agriculture,"  are  some  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  the   numbers 
which  happen  to  lie  before  us  now,  and 
all  of  them  are  handled  with  ftill  know- 
ledge and  marked  ability — many  of  them 
in  a  lively  and  telling  style.    Another, 
on  the  "  Gladal  Epoch  of  the  Earth," 
by  Alexander  Biaxm,  has  just  appeared, 
and  has  been  welcomed  very  widely  as 
the  most  complete  and  intelligible  sum- 
mary yet  made  of  the  proofs  that  there 
was  such  an  epoch,  and  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  formation  and  nature  of 
glaciers.     Of  course,  the  author  does 
not  enter  on  the  vague  theories  now  so 
much  discussed,  as  to  the  astronomical  or 
geographical  causes  of  the  earth's  great 
winter,  but  confines  himself  to  accepted 
facts.    There  are  indications  that  the 
scientific   passion  which   has    already 
seized    the  people   of   Germany,  and 
which  is  now  breaking  out  in  France, 
as  the  wonderful  ^le  of  the  "  Wonder- 
Books  "  the  three  last  years  shows,  will 
Boon  extend  to  England  and  America. 

Herr  Max  Wirth,  Director  of 

the  Swiss  Statistical  Bureau  in  Berne, 
has  set  an  example  to  similar  ofiioera 
in  all  nations,  by  compiling,  with  the 
assistance  of  leading  statesmen  and 
economists  throughout  the  republic,  a 
general  statistical  and  descriptive  ac- 
count of  SwitzerUnd.    It  is  thoroughly 


classified,  and  as  complete  in  all  depart- 
ments— ^political,  industrial,  geographi- 
cal, and  economical — as  it  could  be  made 
within  a  reasonable  bulk ;  and  was  so 
eagerly  welcomed  at  home,  that  the 
whole  edition  printed  was  taken  up 
there  immediately,  before  any  copies 
could  be  exported.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  confirmed  hereafter,  and  will  be  a 
standard  work  of  its  kind  and  date. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  just 

published  a  census  of  the  population, 
showing  that,  in  Belgium,  2,041,781 
people  speak  only  French,  2,406,491 
speak  only  Flemish,  while  808,561  speak 
both.  It  seems  strange  that  so  few 
should  learn  two  languages,  both  in 
constant  use  about  them ;  but  the  par- 
tisans of  each  tongue  are  accused,  by 
the  friends  of  the  other,  or  denying  all 
knowledge  of  the  latter  out  of  pride. 
Of  course,  both  languages  are  badly 
corrupted.  The  Flemish  Volksblad  of 
Brussels  gives  the  following  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  French  spoken  by  some  of 
the  people  of  that  city:  "C-est  moi 
parlez  fhinzS  et  me  promenez  a  la  verte 
allez.  Le  flamand  et  troz  bas."  This 
is  encouraging  to  those  who  want  to 
make  French  not  only  fashionable,  but 
universal. 

Tfte  vexed   question,    whether 

crime  ought  ever  to  be  punished  with 
death  by  law,  has  never  been  discussed 
with  a  more  consdentious  effort  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  it  than  of  late  in  the 
North  German  Parliament  After  any 
number  of  speeches  and  pamphlets,  it 
was  decided,  in  May,  that  the  death- 
penalty  should  be  retained  for  delibe- 
rate murder  only.  The  delegates,  and 
others,  are  now  collecting  and  publish- 
ing what  they  have  found  to  say  on  the 
subject;  but  the  arguments  are  very 
similar  to  those  already  familiar  to  our 
debating  societies  here. 

Count  Bismarck  seems  likely  to 

be  the  subject  of  as  many  books  as 
Napoleon  DL  himself;  although  the 
Prussian  statesman  has  only  become  a 
prominent  historical  problem  since  1866, 
when  the  literature  of  the  coup  d'etat 
already  formed  a  library.  The  two  men 
are  often  compared;  but  his  bitterest 
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enemies  do  not  express  the  same  per- 
sonal hatred  and  contempt  for  him  wMch 
the  reds  of  Paris  feel  towards  Napoleon. 
This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  Qerman 
phlegm,  which  disapproves  systems, 
where  the  passion  of  a  Frenchman  de- 
tests their  author.  The  last  work  on 
Bismarck,  howeyer,  is  by  a  Frenchman, 
M.  J.  Yilbort,  and  the  Qerman  critics 
generally  declare  that  he  shows  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  their  national 
life  and  politics  which  would  be  creditr 
able  in  a  natiye,  and  is  unprecedented 
in  a  foreigner. 

A  farmer  in  Savoy  the  other  day 

plowed  up  a  bronze  statue,  which  was 
sent  to  Geneva.  It  proved  to  be  a  Bac- 
chus, of  the  best  period  of  classic  art. 
The  figure  i^  nine  inches  high,  and  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  Faun  and  the  Nar- 
cissus of  Pompeii. 

Anton  VoUert  has  completed,  in 

six  volumes,  the  collection  of  the  most 
interesting  criminal  histories  of  all  coun- 
tries ("  Criminalgeschichten,"  Leipzig, 
Brockhaus),  which  he  began  three  years 
ago.  The  cases  rendered  have  been  se- 
lected with  great  care,  and  aU  the  in- 
formation that  could  be  obtained  upon 
each  of  them  has  been  condensed  with 
great  industry,  and  with  some  spirit 
and  taste.  All  the  world  finds  a  cer- 
tain fascination  in  such  tales,  and  it  is 
certainly  more  wholesome  to  read  true 
ones,  than  the  utterly  false  inventions 
of  most  of  the  novelists  who  deal  largely 
in  crime.  Vollert's  book  will  well  bear 
studying  by  fiction-writers,  and  much 
of  it  is  as  strange  as  their  wildest  fan- 
cies. * 

The  German  theatre  is  active 

and  productive  this  year.  A  new  tra- 
gedy, by  Finkenstein,  "  The  Last  of  the 
Tarquins,^'  has  had  a  great  success  in 
Breslau.  Arthur  Muller  has  been  em- 
ployed to  translate  the  "Electra"  of 
Sophocles  and  the  "  Cid  "  of  Comeille, 
and  to  adapt  them  for  the  Court  Theatre 
in  Munich.  Spielhagen,  whose  novels 
have  lately  sprung  into  fame  in  America 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  has  just  finished 
a  new  drama,  "Hans  und  Grete,"  or 
"  Jack  and  Peg,"  made  out  of  his  novel 
of  the  same  name,  which  has  been  re- 


presented with  great  success  in  Ham- 
burg.   Mendelssohn^s  "  St.  Paul "  has 
been  turned  into  an  opera  at  Dussel- 
dorf.    But  the  great  musical  question 
of  t!io  day  is,  whether  Wagner's  "  Meis- 
tersinger  "  is  or  is  not  a  great  success. 
It  has  been  heard  in  Vienna  and  several 
smaller  cities,  and,  more  recently,  with 
great  scenic  splendor,  at  Berlin.    Opin- 
ions are  violently  at  issue.    Some  of 
the  classicists  actually  hiss  it  as  worth- 
less; and  General  Count  von  Moltke, 
when  the  second  act  closed,  was  heard 
to  remark,  *'  It  is  sometimes  as  bad  aa 
this  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but 
then,  we  can  demand  the  close  of  the 
debate  there ! "    On  the  other  side  are 
the  musical  pre-Baphaelites,  who  hail 
it  as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  great- 
est revival  of  the  art  the  world  has  yet 
seen.    It  is  rumored  that  Wagner  is  to 
be  invited  to  Berlin,  as  Court  Musical 
Director.    In  Paris,  the  stage  is  mainly 
given  up  to  the  ballet,  of  which  even 
Don  Quixote  is  made  the  burden,  the 
rueful  knight  fighting  his  windmills  and 
tossing  in  his  blanket,  to  music  by  Da- 
grato,  and  to  fiimsy  operas,  one  of  them 
founded  on,  or  at  least  named  for,  Cla- 
rissa Harlowe.     But  at  the  Gymnase, 
Victorien  Sardou^s   new  drama,  "Fer- 
nando," has  succeeded  brUliantly — far 
beyond  any  of  his  former  works ;  though 
rather  because  of  its  loose  moral  tone, 
apparQutly,  than  of  its  artistic  merits — 
afid  has  called  up  reminiscences  of  a 
few  years  ago,  when  Sardou  was  a  poor 
adventurer  in  a  bare  garret,  who  needed 
a  vivid  imagination  to  describe  a  good 
dinner.    He  is  now  rich  and  popular, 
and  is  this  year  the  fashion.    A  favorite 
way  of  working  with  him  has  been  to 
"  get  up  "  stirring  and  even  tragic  scenes 
in  real  life,  especially  with  his  mistresses, 
of  whom  he  has  had  a  long  series,  in 
order  to  dramatize  them  for  the  public ; 
and  these  "  original  ideas,"  he  confesses, 
have  sometimes   practically  cost   him 
dear.    At  the  "  Nouveautes,"  a  comedy 
by  the  Countess  de  Chabrillon,  called 
"  rAm§ricaines,"  and  representing  the 
crooked  course  of  love  between  a  Yan- 
kee beauty  and  a  French  marquis,  at- 
tracts some  attention. 
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LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT. 


T    EC    EJ 


Travelers  Insurance  Ge 


OF  HARTFORD,    CONN. 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$1,500,000. 


InsuTes  against  Accidents  causing  Death  or  Disabling  Iiyury. 


The  Accident  Policies  of  this  Company  cover 


lOCIDEKTS  TO  EDTTOBS. 
ACCIDEKTS  TO  LAWYERS. 
ICdDiailTS  TO  MERCHANTS. 
ACaDENTS  TO  KCHABTICS. 
ACdBENTS  TO  DENTISTS. 
ACCIDBITS  TO  DISTILLERS. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  DRUGGISTS. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  ENGINEERS. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  FARMERS. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  HUNTING. 
ACCIDENTS  OF  BOATING. 
ACCIDENTS  OF  SHOOTING. 
ACCIDENTS  OF  SKATING. 
ACCIDENTS  OF  RAILWAYS. 
ACCIDENTS  OF  STEAMBOATS. 
ACCIDENTS  OF  MACHINERY. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  ARCHITECTS. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  BREWERS. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  FISHMONGERS.  ACCIDFJITTS  TO  BVILDERS. 
ACODENTS  TO  FRUITERERS.  ACCIDENTS  TO  BUTCHERS. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  GROCERS.  ACCIDENTS  TO  MEN  WHO 

ACCIDESTS  TO  HATTERS.  TRAVEL. 

ACCIDENTS  TO  IRONMONGERS.  ACCIDENTS  TO  MEN  WHO 
ACCIDENTS  OF  RIDING.  ^^  DON'T  TRAVEL.'' 

ACCIDENTS  OF  DRIVING.  ACCIDENTS  TO  JOINERS. 


ACaDENTS  TO  CLERGYMEN. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  MILLERS. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  PRINTERS. 
ACODENTS  TO  SURGEONS. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  SURVEYORS. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  TAILORS. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  UPHOLSTERERS. 
ACCIDENTS  IX  THE  FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  SHOP. 
ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  FACTORY. 
ACCIDENTS  ON  THE  STREETS. 
ACCIDENTS  WITH  TOOLS. 
ACCIDENTS  WITH  FIRE. 
ACCIDENTS  BY  HURRICANES. 
ACCIDENTS  TO  MINERS. 


Tlic  TRAVELERS',  in  five  years  of  successful  business,  has 

PAID  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  BENEFITS 

to  Police  Holders — of  which  sum  about  915<^,000  was  paid  to  citizens  of  New  York.     Losses 
adjusted  with  liberality,  and  paid  promptly. 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Travelers'  Insurance  Company,  in  addition  to  its  accident  business,  issues  all  forms  of  LIFE 
and  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES,  on  favorable  terms.  It  has  already  written  over  Ten  Thousand 
Policies,  has  $200,000  deposited  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is 
iully  authorized  to  transact  both  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance. 


JAS.  G.  BATTERSON,  President. 
GEO.  B.  l.'EST'E.R,  Actuary, 


RODNEY  DENNIS,  Secretary, 

CHAS.  E.  WILSON,  Assistant  Secretary, 


Policdes  written  without  delay  at  Xe^w  7ork  Office : 

No.  1207  Broadway,  cor.  Fulton  St.  E.  M.  JOEMSOH,  llaoage] 

AT  VJivVi  rRT7T7TMT  FAT?  1  ^S^^*  Special  pouf  les  Strangers. 
ALFRED  GREENLEAF,  |  ^^^^^^  especial  para  los  extrangeros. 
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EDUCATIONAL    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON,  N.  Y. 

On  ASTRONOMY  WITHOUT  MATHEMATICS,  Denison. 

On  DRAWING  &  COLOR,  Mme.  Cave's  Works, 

On  NATURAL  THEOLOGY,  Pres't  Chadbourne, 

On  GEOGRAPHY,  Fay's  Great  Outline  and  Introduction. 

On  ANGLO-SAXON,  Klipstein's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar. 

On  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  E.  Peshine  Smith. 

On  CHRONOLOGY  &  HISTORY,  Putnam's  World's  Progress. 

On  GEOLOGY,  Pro£  St  John. 

On  PSYCHOLOGY,  Prof.  Bascom. 

HIGH  CLASS  READING  BOOKS— Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Child's  Bene- 
didte^  2L  Survey  of  the  Creation ;  Stearns'  Shakespeare  Treasury ;  Dk 
Vere's  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature;  Irving's  Life  of  Washington^ 
condensed  in  one  vol.  (in  press) ;  Irving's  Columbus^  i  vol. 

TEACHERS' BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE— Godwin's  C>r^/^wfe/"^^^«/Ay; 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates;  Putnam's  World's  Progress, 

See  full  titles  below. 


Sp€oifM%  copies  sent  to  Uaehersfar  tOMndnaiion  on  reoHpi  €f  kalftho  advtrUttd  prieo. 


Astronomy  without  Mathematics.  By 
Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  LL.D.  From 
the  4th  London  edition.  Edited,  with 
Corrections  and  Notes,  by  Pliny  E.  Chase, 
A.  M.    ^ 

The  great popnlaritj  of  Denlsoo^s  "  Astronomywltii- 
out  MaUiematios,"  has  induced  the  American  pnb- 
lishers  to  prepare  an  edition  speolallv  adapted  to  the 
United  States.  The  care  bestowed  by  the  anibor  in  the 
preparation  and  arrangement  of  hia  materials,  the  gen- 
eral aocoracy  of  bis  text,  the  simplicity  of  his  explana- 
tions, his  JndicioQs  presentation  of  interesting  topics, 
and  the  valnable  infonnation  embodied  in  the  notes 
of  the  American  editor,  wiU  commend  the  book  to 
teachers  as  well  as  to  private  readers,  and  we  believe 
that  it  will  also  1)e  fonna  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library 
of  professional  astronomora 

One  voL  18ma,  doth,  |1.76. 

CAvfi.  The  Cav6  Method  of  Learning  to 
draw  from  Memory.  By  Madame  E. 
Cav6.  From  4th  Parisian  Edition.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.00, 

*«*  ThU  it  the  only  method  qf  drafoing  uhich  really 
iiochee  any  thing.  In  publishing  the  remarkable 
treatise  in  which  she  nnfolds,  with  surpassing  interest, 
the  results  of  her  observations  upon  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  and  the  ingenious  methods  she  npplles,  Mad- 
ame Cav6  *  ^  •  renders  invaluable  service  to  all  who 
have  marked  out  for  themselves  a  career  of  art."— Ex- 
tract from  a  long  review  in  the  BevvM  dee  Deum  Mondee^ 
written  by  Delacroix 

"It  is  interesting  and  valuable."— D.  HuxriRorov, 
Preet.  Nat.  Aoad, 

"  Should  be  used  by  every  teaober  of  drawinff  In 
America.'*-  OUy  Horn,  PhOa.  * 

"  We  wish  that  Madame  Oav6  had  published  this 
work  half  a  century  ago,  that  we  mignt  have  been 
instructed  in  this  enviable  aocomplishment." — ffar^ 
per'e  Mag, 


CAvft.  The  Cav6  Method  of  Teaching 
Color.     i2mo.  cloth.    $i.oo. 

'«*  This  work  was  referred  by  the  French  lOniiter 
of  Public  Instruction  to  a  commission  of  ten  eminent 
artists  and  officials,  whone  report,  written  by  M.  Dels> 
oroix,  was  unanimously  adopted,  endorsing  and  approv- 
ing the  work.  The  Minister,  thereupon,  by  a  special  de- 
cree, authorized  the  use  of  it  in  the  Frenen  normal 
schools. 

0.  P.  PUTNAM  *  CO.  have  also  Jnst  received  fh)m 
Paris  specimens  of  the  MATERIALS  used  In  this 
method,  wliich  they  can  supply  to  order. 

1.  The  GAUZES  (FRAMED)  are  now  ready.  Wiee 
|1  eaoli.    With  discount  to  teachers. 

II.  The  Stand  for  the  Gauze.    Price  $1JM). 

III.  M^THODE  OAY^  pour  apprendre  d  dee- 
einer  juste  et  de  rotoioire  d*apr6s  lea  prineipes 
d' Albert  Durer  et  de  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Approved  by 
the  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruction,  and  by  Messrs.  De- 
lacroix, H.  Vemet,  Ac  In  8  series,  fcUo,  paper  coven. 
Price  12.25  each. 

JS.  B.  The  Crayons,  Paper,  and  other  articles  mcB' 
tioned  in  the  Oav6  Method  may  be  obtained  of  any 
dealer  In  Artists*  Materials.  Samples  of  the  Frenoii 
articles  may  be  seen  at  our  new  store,  4th  Avenue  and 
23d  Street. 

Chadbourne.  Natural  Theology ;  or,  Na- 
ture and  the  Bible  from  the  same  Authoi. 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute, Boston.  By  P.  A.  Chadbourne, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Presiaent  of  University  of 
Wisconsin.  i2mo.  Cloth.  f2.oo.  Stu- 
dent's edition,  $1.75. 

**  This  ie  a  valuable  contribution  to  current  literature, 
and  will  be  fonnd  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  class-room 
In  ooUegi^  and  to  the  investigntions  of  private  siu* 
deuie.'^'^Kichnumd  Ohrietian  Adv. 

**  Prof.  Chadbourne's  book  is  among  the  few  meiar 
physical  ones  now  published  which,  once  taken  u]), 
cannot  be  laid  avide  unread.  It  is  written  in  a  per- 
spicnoQS,  animated  style,  combining  depth  of  thought 
and  grace  of  diction,  with  a  totad  absence  of  amUtloiM 
dupl&yJ'-'Waehington  National  Republio. 
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FAY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

iKtroductort  to 

FAY'S    "GREAT    OUTLINE    OF    GEOGRAPHY." 


G.  F.  Putnam  <&•  Co.  wiU  pubHsk  in  January, ' 

fay's  first  steps  in 

Astronomy  and  in  Geography, 

(For  chUdron  of  9  to  IS,  and  for  DUtriot  Sohoola,  ete.) 

THE  TEXT-BOOK  AND  ATLAS  TOGETHER  IN  ONE  VOLUME, 

SMALL    QUARTO, 
lAtoaded  to  bo  THE  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFICIENT  ELEMENTARY  OEOOSAPHT  in  the  market 


%*   Bx  thia  book  a  child  of  9  or  10  will  in  a  short  period  aeqnire  a  ioUd  foundation  of  Oeographieal  Beleace. 

The  highest  German  critics — including  Humboldt,  Sydow,  and  Daniel,  have  re- 
cognized in  Fay's  method  a  new  idea^  as  original  and  as  practical  as  the  Sewing  Machine. 
The  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  and  most  competent  critics  in 
the  United  States  is  unanimous  and  emphatic  in  £sivor  of  the  system,  as  an  essential  and 
most  desirable  advance  over  all  other  text-books  on  this  study. 

A  further  description  of  this  book  will  be  given  on  its  publication. 

Teachers  will  be  supplied  with  copies  for  examination  and  introduction  on  libera] 
terms. 

ADDITIONAL  CRITICISMS  ON 

FAY'S  Great  Outline  op  Geography. 

n^antkUion  of  a  criUqusfrom  the  StHin  {Pruttla) »  Vouiteh^  ZeUung,'"  Aitff.  10, 1800. 

The  Ttrietr  and  qvantity  of  matter  befbro  the  student  of  Oeographj  is  so  great  that  the  easiest  and  clearest 
node  of  teaching  it  becomes  a  point  of  Tcrj  great  importance.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  erery  one  will  reject  the 
tld'bahiODed,  wearisome  and  almost  nselcM  cnstom  of  learning  by  heart  the  names  of  conntries,  oceans,  moantains, 
itveis,  etc ;  and  that  the  papil  is  to  become  familiar,  not  only  with  Qeography,  but  with  Cosmography.  If  the 
Mholar  can  tell  you  where  Borne  and  Carthage  He,  bat  is  unable  to  answer  the  question,  "  why  are  the  tropics  drawn 
tt  deg.  2T  min.  SO  sec. ;  *'  or,  **  why  is  the  winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere  colder,  and  the  summer  warmer,  than  in 
the  northern^— then  we  must  wish  for  a  method  which  mftkes  him  as  well  acquainted  with  the  unchangeable 
tetoies  of  Physical  and  Astronomical  Geography  as  with  the  iluctnatlng  political  arrangements.  The  merit  of 
barlog  produced  a  method  easily  intelligible,  presenting  a  correct  summary  of  all  the  branches  of  Geography, 
belengs  to  Mr.  Thsodori  8.  Fat.  The  tezt»book,  although  bearing  the  modest  title  of  an  ^  Outline,"  presents 
rich  inalruetion  not  only  in  oro-oceano  and  hydrography,  but  In  Astronomical  and  Phyaical  Geography.  The 
iTsetical  American  mind  of  the  author  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  new. and  more  attractlye  form.  We  hope  this 
nlaaUe  work  will  ppeedily  be  trasalated  into  German,  and  that  in  our  country  (Germany),  also,  it  will  exOoy  the 
uUenal  circulation  which  it  meriti. 

I  sm  delighted  with  your  method.  •  •  •  What  clouds  and  doubts  and  mistakes  your  method  would 
kare  sarcd  my  childhood  1  You  dear  up  and  arrange  details,  or  rather  leave  us  richer  for  them,  in  a  most  intelligi- 
ble and  satia&etory  method.    I  thank  yon  for  hours  of  real  pleasure. 

From  B^.  B.  O,  WaUrO&n. 

The  Unt\»  are  so  brought  beibre  the  mind  as  to  make  them  very  suggestlTe— producing  a  powerful  Impression, 
and  binding  it  forewr  to  the  memory.  WhocTcr  carefully  studies  this  Atlss,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  will  feel  the 
teaeiit  of  it  tat  life.  And  wherever  any  other  AUas  is  used— either  in  School,  College  or  Library— this  wUl  still  b« 
Iraad  a  moat  valuable  addition. 
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In  Addition  to  their  own  Publications, 

Messrs.  Putnam  &  Sons 


^re prepared  to  supply,  either  singly  or  in  quantities. 


glll  th^  ^p  mi  ^imhx^  §006^. 


-Books    Imported    to    Order. 


Supplies  for  Libraries  and  Scliools 


A     SPECIALTY, 


AND   FURNISHED  AT   LOW  PRICES. 


Blank  Books  made  to  Order 


EVERY    VARIETY     OP 


PRINTIIsrG  AND  BINDING 

Executed  in  the  most  tasteful  manner, 
AT      MODERATE      RATES. 


{^"Estimates  for  Libraries,  and  information  on  all  matters 
connected  with  Books,  cheerfully  furnished. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS, 


AMo^iation  Buiidinff,  4th  Att,  and  98d  St.,  Jftw  York. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  TEXT  BOOKS. 


G.  T.  !PU'TJ\rAM  S  SOJVS  have  in  Tress  : 

GEOLOGY  AND*  REVELATION. 

or,  flu  lAcieit  Blsiory  ol  tlie  EartH  considered  in  tlifi  LUHt  of  Geoloidcal  Facts  and  BeTealed  BisIIieIdi. 

By  Rev.  O-KRAJdr)  MiOILiIiOY,  D.  D. 

WUh  nunurwu  lUiUtraUons.    1  vol.  12ino.,  unifonn  with  "  Benedlcite.*' 
%*  Thift  volume  has  been  examined  and  endorsed  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dava  and  Prof,  Sillimah  as  **  eaooelUnt  in 
Ut^lrttatid  ieUna,  and  alto  in  iu  theology. ^^ 

WASHmGTON  &  THE  AMERICAI(  REYOLUTIOK 

A  History :  for  Students  and  young  persons,  condensed  from  the  larger  work, 

In  one  volome,  large  12mo.,  about  650  pagee. 

III. 

IRVING'S   LIFE  OF    COLUMBUS. 

Popular  edition  for  Studenta  and  young  persona.  12mo. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

Indading  the  Progress  of-  the  People  in  the  Arts,  Literature  and  Civilization. 
Beaigoed  eapeeially  for  Studenta  and  for  young  persons. 

Edited  by  BENSON  J.  I«0S6INa,  Esq.  1  vol.,  12mo. 

FAY'S  ILLUSTRATED  ASTRONOMY. 

For  Students  and  the  Family. 
VI. 

TECH  srrTJiD'yr  of  oHiE^Jb^^A-isr. 


G.  P.  Putnam   6f  Sons  have  just  published : 

A  GERMAN  PRIMER. 

K.  XH.  PBEU.  Illustrated.    Small  quarto.    Cloth,  ext.  |1.00. 

*'  Ab  aitraettve  book  for  those  who  begin  ilieir  study  of  German  at  a  tender  ag^e,  and  not  without  profit  for 
Xemtsaen.'^^BMning  FoA 

VII. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author : 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  GERMAN. 

One  vol.  8vo.    $1.25. 

%*  These  two  excellent  text  books,  recommended  by  Dr.  Lieber,  and  other  high  authorities,  have  been 
iBtiodnoed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York,*  and  many  private  schools. 

VIII. 

ASTRONOMY  WITHOUT  MATHEMATICS. 

Sy  S.  B.  DEHinSON.  LL.  D.  Edited  by  P.  E.  OHASE,  A.  M. 

12mo.     $1.75. 

"  A  simple,  dear,  and  concise  exposition  of  the  science  ;  minute  and  practical  enough  for  the  student,  and 
ive  enough  for  the  general  teeAer.—Ck>lUQ6  CouranL 


THE   PRINCIPLES  OF   PSYCHOLOGY. 

By   JOH^g-   BASOOM; 

in  Williams  College.    Author  of  "  Political  Economy,'*  <«  Philosophy  of  Bhetoric,''  fto. 

]2roo.    $1.75. 
exhaustive  contribution  to  the  science  of  mental  philosophy."— il^.  T.  Albion. 
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I.IVERPOOI.   6c  GREAT  WESTERN 

fVM*  Liverpool  vim  Queenstown^ 

OA.RR'viNO-     xiie:     UNITED    si'A'xrEss    m:ajil«. 

From   Pier    46,    North    River,   N.  Y. 

bvbet   wbdnbsdat. 

IDAHO,  .  .  . 
rTBTTAJDA,  .  .  . 
OOLORA-iaO, 

■WTISCONSIN',  . 
■WrSTOlitf  IN  O,  (bnlldlog) 


Price, 3.131  Toub. 

Grt-oen, 3,iaS  •• 

SVeeiiiBTi, 3,010  '' 

TVhinneray,        ....  S.OBC  " 

GKiord, 3,3»S  •* 

Forsyth, 3,000  " 

■WUliams. 3.300  " 

3,300  " 


Cabin  Passage,  $80  Gold.    Steerage,  $30  Currency. 


^rrbsH  SMsDiBn  an  V 


e  (tanitahBil  wllh  Bverj  rsqnl- 


u  ths  AtUuUo  both  mTs  ■lul  icnublr. 

Ute  atate-Boomt  are  all  on  IHck,  thus  insuring  those  greatest  of  aU 
luxuriee  at  sea,  perfect  ventilation  and  light. 

t^TF^TctU  iTcclTsd  It  lilt  OfHoe  nnlll  one  bonr  l»fon  ths  idTcrtlod  hoDrof  hUIdi. 
For  pawngc,  ud  fotlhet  pirtltul*™,  "pplj  to 

WILLIAMS  &  &UION, 

63  W«n  StTMt,  K«w  7ork. 


t*?r!'J!f"(!S^0U!!f  ^"tSPf.Hi^ 


'br  Elin 


J  VI  ]mproT«d  upumtiu  for 

__^, _,  _!«■»,  TrDLU.T«r?Ub]4i,  ftc;  an 

umnffemtnt  tr^inloi  l»y  KlDntlAcJud^iMtliemnBt 

coaatTuctlDQ  li  pcrfeetly  BlmpU  Kod  vut  to  nunHjES. 
wUlioiw-liniriJitlieJiborindfBel  oimUt  regnlnd  bj 
nnr  otbcTf  rocML  Ttmfhllta  nt»<riELUtaclrtJ>lldllrt 
Fhvar  &  Beamlr,  rtonlrlni  no  mfor,  nnlui  pro- 
fecTAd-  AjftpnutlGnrrmit-paGkeT, thainTflUiortpeftkA 
mdTlHAr.wEanjml^tJuKiRiaHdltbaaeteiiRKntM 
tntbanBi,  with  Hum's  Union  and  Slaniari.  m  n- 
■aldal  br  him  Munonitbn  bml) ,  Hd  d  s  u  r  d  irecltoni  fol- 
biir*d,nco«nf>ru>-iiTUuiir  Prieeaf  FrawrrCTBi 
ilocKvba,tJ  i  t'orlpu  >i ;  tour  pijxK.  ti  :e  pipe*,  te. 
IitbcnrumunincnU  nudo  wllh  lliDlnida  udco«d 

'"'wiLLIAMB  *  CE4BB,  M  Kj*  PUm,  N,  T.  Oltj. 


THE     BEST 

FAMILir  SEWINS   MACHINE. 

I 

fM  ^ 

i  ^ 

DNEaUALBD  FOR  SIMPI,K;ITT  ANO 
DCBAHILITV  OF  CONSTBCCXIOK, 
EXCE:|,I,IN«     AI.I.     OTHKIU    In    it* 

capacllr  for  all  kinda  of  work  wlthoDK 
chanKe  of  adlnalincnl.  and  for  BEACVV 
"id  BLA^TlCtTV  of  STlTCn. 
JE^AGENCIES,  605  Broadway,  NB^F 
TURK,  mid  to  III  tba  prlDclpal  clllFB  In  tha 
ONITED  STATESiDd  GBBAT  BBITAIK. 

FLORENCE. 

DKUtooii4!ai,orTrai«fiTPlclqre«.    8«ndforC*U> 
loguf.     H".  AlUiuoa  *  £b,l2TO  BnisdwiF,  IT.I. 
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Orders  from  the  Trade  requested  for 

"Three  Stat^dard  and  Valuable  Works, 

Published  by  G.  P.  PUTNAM  i  SONS,  New  York. 


LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  EVELYN. 

Hemoirs  Illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  Author  of  the 

"Sylva,"&c    Comprising  his  Diary  from  the  year  1 641  to  1705-6,  and  a  Selection  of 

his  Familiar  Letters,    Edited  by  William  Bray,  Esq.    Four  volumes  complete  m  one 

large  volume,  782  pages.    Price  $2.50,  extra  cloth,  bevelled. 

The  voliune  whose  title  Is  hero  quoted,  Is  a  faithful  reprint  of  the  second  edition  of  the  work  which  appeared 
in  London,  in  the  year  1819.  There  is  no  occasion  for  ns  to  add  our  praise  to  the  praises  that  the  hook  has 
leeeived  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  given  to  the  world.  The  Diary  of  ''Sylva"  Evelyn,  Is  one  of  those 
literary  prodnctions  that  almost  make  as  wish  the  press  would,  for  a  time,  cease  to  send  out  fiiesh  works  and 
leave  as  undisturhed  opportunity  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  what  past  ages  have  produced.  Although  not  so 
tuSL  in  its  revelations  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  the  Diary  of  that  most  gossiping  of  all  Dis^rists,  Pepys,  it 
excels  it  in  many  particulars.  The  state  of  Europe  for  more  than  ten  decades  is  elucidated  hy  a  man  of  intelli- 
geoea,  who  mixed  in  society,  and  who  was  intellectual  enough  to  see  the  hearing  of  the  events  which  occurred 
aroond  him.  There  is  interest  in  every  page.  The  statesmen,  writers,  poets,  famous  beauties,  lawyers,  churoh- 
meo,  artists,  and  public  characters  of  the  time,  are  introduced,  and  the  travels  of  the  writer  enabled  him  to  give 
descriptions  cf  foreign  places  and  persons  that  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  a  busy  and  important  era. 
Things  worthy  of  remembrance  during  the  rule  of  Charies  L,  Oliver  Oromwell,  Charles  IL,  James  IL,  and 
William  of  Orange,  are  oarefblly  noted ;  and  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  distinguished  men  and  women,  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  enabled  him  to  put  down  fiicts  and  opinions  of  high  value  to 
later  times.  Above  all  the  revelations  of  his  own  character,  and  disposition,  and  manners,  are  in  themselves 
aoAcieDt  to  make  the  book  popular  with  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  former  editions  of  the  work  wore 
neceaearily  unknown.  The  letters,  and  a  shorter  paper  on  "Fashion,  its  Tyranny  and  Absnrditles,*'  are  al^o 
comprised,  andiiro,  m  themselves,  interesting.  A  good  index,  moreover,  indispensable  io  a  volume  treating  of 
each  a  variety  ot  subjects,  is  added.— Zom2oi»  Sooketller, 


Walton's  History  of  English  Poetry. 

Tlie  History  of  English  Poetry,  from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Thomas 
Warton,  B.D.,  Poet-Laureate.  In  one  large  and  closely  printed  volume,  1032  pages. 
Price  $4.25,  extra  cloth,  bevelled. 

Walton's  History  of  English  Poetry  is  one  of  these  standard  works  which  is  used  as  a  mine  by  men  ot 
letters.  The  compiler  is  not  uniformly  successfoL  He  is  occasionally  defective,  in  his  arrangement;  he  gives 
too  mnch  space  to  one  period,  and  too  little  to  another ;  and  there  are  numerous  mistakes  which  subsequent 
invaotJ^Uons  have  corrected.  But  as  a  means  of  fUmishing  students  of  English  literature  with  an  opportunity 
of  studying  our  national  poetry  In  its  progress  from,  a  rude  and  obscure  origin,  "  to  its  perfection  in  a  xMlishod 
age,**  it  has  no  equal.  The  early  sections,  which  comprise  extracts  from  ancient  MSB.  never  before  printed,  and 
which  illustrate  the  darker  times  of  poesy,  are  especially  valuable.  The  specimens  of  alliterative  poetry,  the 
aeeount  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  of  the  Rhyming  Chroniclers,  and  the  incidental  allusions  to  conteropora- 
Bcons  Jbreign  poetry.  In  illustration  of  our  own,  combine  to  make  the  History  a  text-book,  not  only  for  poetics! 
readers,  but  for  all  students  of  our  language.  The  volume  is  printed  in  clear  type,  and  reference  is  faeilitated  by 
a  good  index.— X^mi/^  JBookttlUr, 


Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Times  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

By   X.TJCY   AJ.1SXN. 

Reprinted  from  the  English  edition  in  2  vols.  4a    Complete  in  i  vol.  i2mo.  Cloth,  ext.  $2.00. 

T!.e  era  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  Bacon,  must  ever  be  of  interest.  The  truthfulness 
of  this  narrative  is  commended  by  Hallam,  and  the  Edinburgh  Rwitto  pronounces  it  "an  admirable  historical 
work,  nearly  as  entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  far  more  instructive  than  most  histories." 
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slab.  EKOCH    MOEGAN'S    SONS'  ISO). 

THE  BEST  THma  OUT  TOK  CLEANtHQ 

,  Pftfnt,  Oil  Clothi,  FlooTi,  TbUm,  and  ill  Woodwork,  CUiu,  XutlMii 
tnd  OlMiwtn,  Hid  for  OeninJ  HonM  ClMnlng  PnipwM. 

FOR    POLISH IKO 
ZnlTM,  Tliiwftra,Srus,  fltMl,  Iron  and  &11  H«taUle  Wuh,    BEKOVZB, ki  1)r  Vagfa,  Itftlni and 

Btuti  leaving  a  brilliant  ■nrftos,  equal  to  saw.  BarnvTei  Staini  from  Xublo,  Palat  aod  Wood, 
Ii  not  Injarloiu,  ind  QtllCKKB,  BSTTEB  and  CBEAPItR  Ihaa  Bath  Brtok,  Gotten  Stan^  Addor  I^a;  It 
will  batoDndon  trial  tlia  matt  pDfaiit,ralublt  lud  IiidUpenutileartlclaeTaToinnd  tothapDbUaartbb  oranr 
other  eoDntry ;  in  bat,  a  pr*lxirat(an  no  fndlvMuoI  or  ala«  aim  sJTbrd  fa  (to  ollhout,  Wa  refer 
to  thammy  laaUmoniiili  In  our  poaacaakin,  tram  tunlliH,  hotali  and  manolacenrart ;  alKi  to  mora  UiMi  FITB 
HCNDHED  THODSAND  parMna  who  hare  it  In  dally  nia  In  honia  and  ahop.  It  will  soat  jon  Httla 
la  tart  oar  alainu.  Us  It.  For  Bala— Wholeaaia  and  Batall— by  Qrooarr,  ttng  and  NoUon  Eoiuaa  IhiOD^crot 
tha  Cnilad  atatea. 

PAATIB3  HATTTtfl  KOHEY  TO  IVTE8T,  PLEASE  VOTICi: 

LAW,    LOAN   AND    BANKINa    OFFICE. 

PITKIW     C.    ITKieHT,     DEWITT,     CLrMTOIV     CO.,     lown. 

Wans*  Imnad  for  a  torm  of  laaia  on  nnlnanmberAd  Improved  Farma,  at  10  pel  aaot.  Interaal,  payable 
annuall/    Inwraal  oolleoted  wban  due,    Aj-  " .J-i-v n— v — .-  i_j ..».  ^».. 

;ean.    Parllea  having  mooej  to  InTwt,  plea) 


.  /  SKWINQ  MACHINE,  llliHomwrf, 

"Elaaiia  Lock  Bilteh,"  and  1«  watnnted  for  E  yeara. 
trice  »15.  All  oiher  macblne*  with  an  undci.feed  aold 
f<>r  (19  or  loH  are  InfrinEenientL  Addreaa  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MAUHINECO.,  SlLouIb,  Mo.;  Uhiotgo, 
IIL  ;  Plttabntgh,  Pa.,  or  Bottgn,  Uaaa. 


.™ijl\oei 


, ...a  HOUEBHUT- 

'   TLE  SEWING   MACHINE.     Price   «2S,     It 
■        -  ink-BllIeh"(alikeonbolh  aide.)  nndia 

, A  ander-feed  Shntlle  Machine  lold  for 

ir>  lea  Lloenaed  hy  Wbeelcr  A  WiLon,  Grov^r 
&  Baker,  and  Singer  *  Co.  All  other  nnder-fead  Bhoi- 
tle  Uaobliiei  aold  for  lew  Ihun  too  are  iDfringementa, 

JOHNSONrcLABK  *' CO.,  Boaion,  Maaa,  Pilta- 
burgh,  Pa.,  Chlca^,  I!L,  or  81.  LouH,  Mo^ 


The  Household    Edition 

OF 

BATiED  TAHOR'S  WEITDiGS. 

XXDORABO ; 


hold  Edition,  Dually  pnnied,  price  %\  SO. 
VOLUMES  PnBUBHED  OF  THIB  EDITIOK  : 
VIEWS  AFOOT  ;  Oi,  Travcla  In  Europe.  ll.BO. 
CENTRAL  AFRICA  AMD  THE  WHITE  NILB 


Mr.   GODWIN'S   NEW   BOOK. 


Out  of  the  Past : 

By    PARKE    GODWIN. 

In  ooe  vol.  umo.,  Unted  paper.   Cloth,  extra,  gUt  top.    ia-aS- 

G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons, 

4th  Avenue  &  23d  Street 
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SELTZER 


TAEAT    DISEASE    TENDERLY. 

Beware  of  aggressive  drugs  that  strike  at  the 
vitality  of  the  patient.  Sickness  itself  is  a  ter- 
rible debilitator.  It  needs  no  help  to  prostrate 
its  victims.  Violent  salivants  and  cathartics 
kill  thousands  every  year.  Avoid  them.  In 
Tarrant's  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperi- 
ent you  have  all  the  laxative  elements  that 
any  case  requires.  It  is  the  most  genial  of  pur- 
gatives, and  is  also  a  superior  tonic,  an  unsur- 
passed anti-bilious  specific,  and  an  admirable 
febrifuge. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


JOSIXS  TAYLEB  4  ^o.. 


nrocxBsoBs  vo 


I.  E.  WALRAVENp 
751    Broadway,  New  York, 

Importera  of 

UPHOLSTERY 


QOODS, 


Embmeinsr  noreltfefl  In  Satin,  Dnmaak,  and  Silk  and 

Wool  Poplins  never  before  offered  In  this  market. 

Al«o  Silk  and  Wool  pJain  ond  striped  Terry, 

Brocatcllea,  Satins,  and   Wdrsted  Teny, 

Tapr«try  and  Embroidered  Piano  and 

Table  Covers.    Elegant  stocks  of 

LACE    CUBTAINS   JUST    OPENED.     LINENS. 
WINDOW  SHADES, 

AU  at  OreaUy  Redttced  Price*, 

WONSEBTUL  SUCCESS 

OF  THE 

LINOLEUM! 

THB  BEST  FLOOU  CLOTH 

Ever  made  far  Kitchens,  Haili,  Bath-Eoomii,  Churches, 

Pttblie  Halls,  Club  Rooms,  Theatres,  Baiiks,  Ho- 

tela,  and  Restaurants,  Railroad  and  riteam- 

fihip  Offices,  LawyerSj  Merchants^ 

ajid  other  Offices. 

6,000  Yaras  al¥eek  Sold  In  England  I 

It  is  vater-proof,  -wearit  TWICE  AS  LONG  as  Oil 
Civth,  can  be  washed  la  the  Baroe  manner,  is  warm  and 
doft  to  the  fe«;t,  and  of  Carpet-like  appearance. 
Jmrnenas  Stock  on  hand, 

tJtore  and  Office  Shades  with  Oilt  Borders  or  Plain 
or  Lettered,  made  and  put  up  at  the  Sboutkst  Notios. 


I 
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New  Edition  of  the  MllUnt  story, 

THE   AMAZON! 

By  FRANZ  DINGELSTEDT. 

Translated  by  J.  M.  Hart. 

16ino.,  cloth,  extra,  f  1.    Fourth  Edition. 


i 


> 

o 


"  It  is  a  new  revelation  in  modern  German  literature, 
being  characterised  by  a  grace  and  lightness,  a  kind  of 
fiparkling  eJiprit,  which  are  more  French  than  German.^* 
—Portland  Pres*. 

"  This  work  is  juntly  regarded  in  the  autlior's  native 
country  as  a  masterpiece.  The  author's  imagination 
expands  as  he  writes,  and  takes  the  render  a  willing 
captive.  He  manifests  all  the  traits  of  a  genuine  artist 
—all  the  range  and  glow  of  a  poelT—Bo^on  Tran^ 
eript. 

"  It  is  a  book  quite  apart  fVom  the  usual  modern 
German  novels— singularly  rapid,  brilliant,  direct — 
hampered  by  no  speculation  or  moralizing."— ^arf^rii 
Courant, 

**•  The  Amnzon  Is  unquestionably  the  most  charming 
novel  that  has  appeared  for  some  time.'^—  U^fr  Land 
und  JUeer. 

**The  story  is  simple,  exqnisitely  managed,  and  fas- 
cinating, from  the  first  to  the  la&W^— Detroit  Tribune, 

TicetUy-third  St.  and  FotirtJ^  Are, 

And  all  Booksellers. 


TO  ARTISTS,  AMATEURS,  &  BOOK  COLLECTORS. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM  A  SONS   have  been  appointed  general  agents  for  the  interesting 

series  of  REPRODUCTIONS  from  the  Works  of 

Albert  Diirer  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden. 

Reproduced  in  fao-slmile,  in  permanent  colors,  by  the  AUTO-TYPE  process.  Specimens  just  received 
fnHn  lioiidon,  with  lists  of  the  worlcs  produced. 

Al^oi  BRAUN'S  notable  reproductbms  of  the  "Works  of  Art  in  the  Galleries  of  Europe,  in  permanent  colors. 

*,* Orders  rcovlved  for  the  npfcial  importation  of  any  Works  of  Art;  Casts,  Modblb,  EarGaAviifGii, 
rioTooRAPuSt  AoTO-TTFxs,  Ao.,— ss  Well  as  Books. 


Mr,  G.  H.  Putnam  will  visit  Europe  in  June.     Special  commissions 
— large  and  small — entrusted  to  him  will  receive  careful  attention. 
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G,  P.  PUTNAM  &•  SONS, 

publishers,  |ooksellers,  &  |mporting  |tationers. 

Initialed    Note    -Paper. 

Our  superior  Initialed  ^aper  is  put  up  in  the  following  styles, 
boxes  containing  one  quire  of  paper  and  package  of  envelopes. 

Xo.  l.-O00I>  AMERICAN  NOTK  PAPER— ruleil,  jlampoil  irlLh  any  Itlter  In   "  RnRtlc,"  or 

-Old  Gn«thih,''omlio«Fd.  prr  boi, .40 

No.  a.-llOSETINTPAFEH—rulalorplKln,  slampi'iiaBabovF,  pfrboi, ,M 

Si^.  J.-UoaE  TINT  PAPER— njii:d  or  plain,  BUmpril  Willi  anj  lellorin  ■•Kualic,"  or  "SnrJpt,"  In 

blue,  purple,  or  black,  per  boi .W 

N«,  4,-THEBEMT  WATKR-LINED  FRENCll  rAPEll,6Uinpi>d  «ainF  a»  No.  1.  ....  ,)» 

Nu.  a,— THE  BESTWATKE-LINEDPBEKCH  PAPER,itainpe(l  umeasXo.a .n 

*,■  Thi  abovi  will  be  sent  ppstfaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

HONOORAUS    AND    CRESTS. 

¥iBMi€  km  iiiiiim  ciiis 

Bamdiiotiflu  linantKea  in  tkt  Lateil  atylri. 
CV~WeareDawlinponlngdireclBu|>r1i>'iiDriliijbFatFIlEXCH  AXD  ENOUSH  IJTATIONERT. 
|[g~  Orders  by  mail  villi  receive  frampt  altenlion. 

G.  P.  FUTXAM  £  SOJVS, 
AaaociAtlaii  BnlldlaB,  4tli  ATWine  wad  234  St.,  IT.  T> 
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-SAMPSON  LOW  &  CO.     Paris:  BOWLES  &  CO.,  Bankers. 

1       Tenm,  $4  per  annum;  2  copies,  $7;  3  Copies,  jlio.     Ijberal  te 
1       Premiums  of  $1   payable  in  our  choke   Publications  for  every   n 
■ko  H»ia>  •4.  '"  •■Ivance. 
■•  TXc  PubHshtn  will  Bind  volume  of  this  Magazine,  or  supply  Covers 

tms  for  aub> 
ew  subscribe! 
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"THE  PRINCE  OF  HUMORISTS." 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Hood, 

In  PROSE  and  TERSE. 

WITH  12  STEEL  PLATES  AND  300  WOOD. CUTS, 

From  Designs  by  thb  Aitthok. 

FIRST     COMPLETE     EDITION. 

Elegantly  printed  in  6  vols.    Small  ocUro.    Tinted  paper.    Cloth,  extra,  fxs ;  Half  Calf,  extra,  $94. 

Sold  separately . 

HOOD'S  PROSB  WORKS.    Illustrated,    3  vols.    Cloth           .          •          •  I7  50 

HOOD'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    3  vols.    Cloth        .          ,          .          .  7  50 

HOOD'S  UP  THE  RHINE.    With  Comic  Illustrations            .          .          .  a  00 

HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.    With  Comic  lUustraaons  .          .  a  00 

HOOD'S  TALES  AND  EXTRAVAGANZAS.    With  Comic  lUustrations  .  «  as 


^**  The  estimation  of  this  popular  author,  both  amonfj^  critics  and  general  readers,  has  been  steadily  ad- 
▼ancing  since  his  death.  Scarcely  any  other  writer  has  ever  reached  so  directly  the  best  sympathies  of  the 
popular  heart,  as  Hood  has  done  By  the  tender  humanity  of  such  lyrics  as  the  Lay  0/  the  Laborer y  the  Bridge 
e/  SigAe^MXid  the  Song  of  a  Skirt:  while  the  inimitaSle  wit  of  his  humorous  sicetches,  both  in  prose  and 
▼erse,  ha[s  been  surpassed  only  by  his  own  comicalities  "  done  on  wood,"  in  connection  with  the  text.  Hood*s 
Works  deserve  a  place  in  every  household,  where  wit  without  vulgarity,  and  laughter-provoking  humor  with- 
out any  coarseness,  can  be  worthily  appreciated. 

**  Hit  name  is  destined  to  be  a  household  word  wherever  the  English  language  la  spoken.*' — London 
Qumrttrbf  Review, 

0.  p.  PUTNAM  ft  80N{^  Pablishen,  New  Tork. 

ART  Pictorial  and  Industrial. 

IN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZn^. 


THE  Projectors  of  this  publication,  believing  that  there  is  an  ample  field  for  a  Journal  devoted  to  Art 
in  addidon  to  those  already  in  existence,  desire  to  provide  Connoisseurs,  Collectors,  and  the  general  public 
with  an  Art  Magaxine  of  the  highest  order,  based  on  entirely  new  principles.  In  addition  to  the  matter 
usually  found  in  periodicals  of  a  similar  nature,  *' Art**  will  be  disdnguished  by  various  new  and  attractlTe 
features,  the  chief  among  them  being  a  series  of  Reproducdons  of  the  Master-pieces  of  ancient  and  modem 
Painters,  by  means  of  those  new  processes  which  render  with  absolute  fidelity  every  touch  of  the  Artist's 
pencil  or  brush.  In  like  manner  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Ceramic  and  Decoradve  Art  will  be  represented,' 
and  the  Illustradons  will  occasionally  include  Portraits  of  eminent  Artists  and  disdnguished  Patrons  of  Art. 
The  Letterpress  will  comprise  a  record  of  noteworthy  facts  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  Fine  and  Indus* 
trial  Arts  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Nodces  of  Exhibitions,  Essays,  Cridcisms,  &c.,  which  will  be  con- 
tributed by  writers  of  recognised  ability. 

No.  I  b  now  ready,  and  contains  Six  lUustrations  selected  from  the  following,  which  are-  a  fevr   of 
those  in  preparadon  :— 

Flora.  (From  Prince  Demidoff's  Collection)  ....  Greute. 

Girl  Rbadixg  (Water-color  Drawing)      .  .  .  •  •  /K  Cave  Tkomat, 

Ruth.    (Statue  in  Marble)  .......  Rogers. 

Study  or  HsADS.    (From  the  Oxford  (Hlleries)  "*  .  .  Michelangelo* 

Groups  of  Porcklain  and  Pottbhy.    (From  the  South  Kensington  Museum.) 

A  Series  or  Sculptures.    (From  the  Vatican.) 

Ely  Cathedral  {Jnterior  Vievi)\  and  other  Architectural  Subjects. 

Landscape   ..........  y.  Webb, 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  or  Wales. 

The  Late  Earl  or  Derby  (Statue  in  Marble.)  .  •  •  Theed. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY^  PRICE  %x  9$  PER  No. 

London:  S.  LOW  &  CO. 

Agents  FOR  THE  United  States  :  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS, 

4th  Avenue  and  23d  Street,  N.  Y, 
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CONTENTS  OF  PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE  fou  AUGUST,  1870. 


Love    in    Fiji — My  Early  Life   among     the    Can- 
nibals, II— edited  by T,  M.  Coan,  M.  D., 

A  Summer  Song, ^^  ^-  Adams, 

Yachting, Sidney  Hyde, 

James  Russell  Lowell— [A  Sonnet],     .         .         .  John  H.  Euwer, 

The  Life-Magnet, ^-  Augustus  Adee, 

Caw  an  Inebriate  Conquer  Himself  ?  .         .  F.  H,  Norton, 

Our  Earliest  Annalist, P^of.  G.  W.  Green, 

Music  in  Nature, Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere, 

A  Woman's  Right  :  VIII.     Paul's  Wooing— Mrs.  Mal- 

lanc's  Strategy, Mrs.  M,  C,  Ames, 

••  Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep,"         .         .         .  Mrs.  F.  BarroWy 

An  Arctic  Aurora,  and  other  Matters  in  Siberia,  Geo.  Kennan, 

Madame  La  Fayette  and  Her  Mother,  .         .  Miss  S.  F.  Cooper, 

The  Constitutional  Crisis  in  England,       .         .  Prof.   Goldwin   Smith, 

Brevitizs  :  Making  Ice  by  Steam,   ....  James  Finn, 

Editorial  Notes  : •         • 

Mediaeval  Nonsense  Revived— Figaro  CI,  Figaro  La— In 
Mcmoriam— Dickens,  Boz— Art  in  New  York  and  tlie  Re- 
Tiew  Internationale. 

Literature  at  Home,        ......... 

LiTERATURB,    ArT,    AND   SciENCB    AbROAD,  .  .  .  •  •  » 
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J/ome  School  for  Girls  at  Orange,  JV.  y.    . 
PyWs  Saleratus,  &^c.,      .         .         .        - 
Carbolic  Acid  Soaps,  .         •        •        . 

Thompson's  Dollar  Store, 
Hudson  River  Institute      .  . 

Ilagan's  Magnolia  Balm, 

The  New   HouseJiold  Edition  of  Bayard 
Taylor's  Works,      .... 

New  and  Attrctctive  Books, 

Neia  Books  Published  at  the  Office  of  Colie^^ 
Courant,  .... 

S.  R.  Wells'  Life  at  Home,    .        . 

Tarrant's  Seltzer,       •         •         •         . 

j5.  Morgan's  Sons'  Sapolio,    .         , 
I  Benedict's  Time  Watches,  .  ^     * 

1  Thaddeuz  David's  Writing  Inks,    , 
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LIVERPOOL  &  GREAT  WESTERN 

For  LIVEI^POOL  via  QUEENSTOWN, 

CABRYXNG    THE   UNITED    SXjLTES    BI^IX^^ 

Ff^o»  Pier^  46,   Noi\TH   River,   N.  Y. 

EVBBT     WESKESDAT. 

IIDAHO Capt.Frloe,     .                          .          3,131  Ton*. 

XTEVADA. "       Orean, «.iaO  " 

0OZ.OEt.A.Z3O •*       Freeman, J^.OLB  ** 

3WIII«TESOTJi.       ...  *•      "Wliinneray,       .      .      .       a.SeS  " 

rTSB£tA.BS:j^         .      .      .       .        "      O-uard. 3.3e»  *• 

lie.A.'N-SS.A.T'TA.-St  ...  "      inoreytb a,06S  •• 

"WISOON-aiN-       .      .      .      .        "      ■V?illlam», 3.300  ** 

■WT'sros^in'ca-  (bujding) 3,300     " 

Cabin  Passage,  $80  Gold.     Steerage,  $30  Currency. 

^~  Th«M  Steamers  (re  buU I  odrou,  in  witer-iight  computments,  udua  rumistwd  with  evefy  requtiita 
to  make  the  passage  acrou  the  Atlantic  both  safe  and  agTeeable. 

T/m  StfifeSo»ma  are  alt  on  Deck,  thus  inguring  those  greatest  of  aU 
luxuries  at  Sea,  perfect  ventilation  and  ligM. 

tW  Parcels  received  at  the  OfBce  until  one  hour  before  llie  idv ettlMd  haui  of  lailiiie. 

For  passage,  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

WILLIAMS   &   &UION, 

03  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


1 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

Koisaless,  Unk-Uotioa  Lock-^tch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Chailenges  the  world  In  perfection  of  work,  alrengtli 
and  beauty  of  ititch.  durability  of  construc- 
tion, aud  npidlly  of  motion. 
Call  and  examine,  and  for  agencies  and  drculars  apply 
at  Friodpal  Office, 

633  Broadway,  New  York. 


ROGERS' 

OBOVFS  OF 

STATUARY. 


"HlJii'n'iir**  These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
i"iG  IN.  piesenia,  or  oinameota,  will  be  deliv- 
ered, with  all  express  charges  prepaid,  at  any  piHot 
east  of  the  Mis^s^ppi,  on  receipt  of  tlie  piice,  Tli.: — 
&om»ioto)>5. 
Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  to 

JOHB  EOQEBS,  212  Fifth  Are.,  K.T, 


U.S. 


PIANO  CO. N.Y 


.  awHt,  Tldu  ud  BvwnfBl  till   iK 


RIPLKS,  SHOT  C)I7^S,  BBVOI.TER8, 
tee.,  at  reduced  prices,  wairanted,  and  sent  by 
eipressC.O.D.tobeeiamlnedbcforepaidfor.  Liberal 
terms  to  the  Tiade,  Agents  or  Clubs.  Write  for  a 
price  catalogue,  address  GREAT  W£ST£RN  GUN 

WORKS,.joSinilhfieW'^- — ■  " "- 

N.a  AiiayGuns,ReToI 


W^ 


BATON    FEMAIiE  HRMINAHY, 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Young  Ladies. 

The  next  School  Year  wiU  begin  SimHsn  aa. 
■  1S70.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  address  Rer.  S 
I  GANKETT,  6g  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Maai, 
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Parties  having  Mcjney  to  Invest, 
Please  notice. 


laiioi 


PITKIN  C.  WRIGHT, 

Dewittf  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa. 


Money  loaned  for  a  term  of  years  on  unincumbered 
improved  Farms,  at  10  per  cent  interest,  payable  an- 
noallv.  Interest  collected  when  due.  All  Charges 
paid  by  borrower.  Has  been  in  business  over  seven 
year&  Parties  having  money  to  invest,  please  notice. 


A  Home  School  for  Girls. 
AT  ORANGE  ACADEMY, 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 
J«  R.  BURWOOB,  Principal. 

The  school  year,  consisting  of  forty-five 
weeks,  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  Sept. 
J.  Terms,  $300  per  annum.  Music  and 
French  the  only  extras. 


BUCHAN'S  CARBOLIC  SOAPS. 


KSMHUZIIIG. 
I8iL»6. 


DISINFECTING, 
PURIFYING. 
SOOTHING. 


Toilet, 

Bedicinil, 

fihiTiig, 

Plut  Protector. 

Timfic  Oiitieit.  T*  8liee|>  Bip. 

CARBOUO  QRASOtATSO  POWOKB, 
Sold  by  Draggists,  Ghrocers.  and  Dealers 

BOWHAK  &  BLEWETT, 

SOZJB  AGBST8, 

No.  62  Barclay  Street,  N«  Y. 


They  Speak  for  Themselves. 
PYLE'S  SALERATUS, 
CREAM  TARTAR, 

and  *'  0.  K. ''  SOAP. 

FIrst-Class  Household  Articles 

That  have  stood  the  test  for  ten  years,  and 
proved  their  superiority.  Every  intelligent 
reader  must  know  the  importance  of  having 
pure  and  wholesome  ingredients  for  the  prep- 
aration of  every  kind  of  food,  and  they  who 
secure  Saleratus  and  Cream  Tartar  bearing 
the  name  of  James  Pyle  shall  not  be  deceived. 
Pyle's  "  b.  K. "  Soap  stands  unrivaled, 
both  in  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  do- 
mestic laundry.  Beware  of  the  persikent 
recommendation  by  some  of  the  grocers  of 
other  articles  instead  of  ours,  from  which 
they  derive  larger  profit.  See  that  the  pack- 
ages bear  the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  350 
Washington  St.,  New  York. 

PROMPT.  HONORABLE.  RELIABLE. 

AGENTS  UTANTKB  in  every  city,  town  and 
village  for  the  largest  and  most  successful  DOL- 
LAR HOUSE  in  the  country— ONLY  ONE  endorsed 
by  the  leading  Papers  and  Express  Co.'s  of  the  United 
States.  Our  goods  give  universal  satisfaction,  our 
premiums  to  Agents  cannot  bb  excbllbo,  and  our 
checks  are  free.  Having  two  houses— Boston  and 
Chicago— our  facilities  are  unbqualbd,  and  our  busi- 
ness exceeds  in  amount  all  other  concerns  in  this  trade 
combined. 

»~aEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  and  FREE  CLUB  to 
S.  C.  TBEOmPSON  d:  CO., 
136  Federal  Street,  Boston,  or 

158  State  Street,  Clilcaffo. 

UDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE  AND 
CLAVBRACK  COI<IiEGR.— A  first-class 
Boarding  School  for  both  sexes.  College  course  for 
ladies  and  academic  course  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Nine  departments  and  sixteen  professors  and  teachers. 
Board  and  tiution  in  eight  departments  $^00  per  vear. 
Insthimental  masic  extra.  Term  opens  Sept.  5.  Rev. 
Alonzo  Flack,A.M.,President,Claverack  Col.  Co.,N.Y. 

How  to  Look  Young— Sixteen. 

Don't  paint  or  use  vile  Hair  Restorers,  but  simply  ap- 
ply Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm  upon  your  face,  neck 
and  hands,  and  use  Lyon's  Kathairon  upon  your  hair. 
The  balm  makes  your  complexion  pearly,  soft  and 
natural,  and  you  can't  tell  what  did  it.  It  removes 
freckles,  tan,  sallowness,  ring-marks,  moth-patches, 
etc  ;  and  in  place  of  a  red,  rustic  fiice  you  have  the 
marble  purity  of  an  exquisite  belle.  It  gives  to  mid- 
dle age  the  bloom  of  perpetual  youth.  Add  these 
eflFects  to  a  splendid  head  of  hair  produced  by  the 
Kathairon,  and  a  lady  has  done  her  best  in  way  of 
adornment  Brothers  wUl  have  no  spinster  sisters 
whcnthese  articles  arc  around. 
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A  BOOK  YOB^  EVERY  FAMILY. 

FIFT*!]:  X:i>I17IO^.    JBleffantly  Frlxxted  and.  Soixxid..    Prioe  8a. 

BENEDICITE. 

Illustrations  of  the  Power,  Beneficence  and  Design  manifested  by  the  Creator  in  His  Worki. 

By  G.  C.  child  CHAPLIN,  M.  D., 

Rbprxktbd  from  Murray's  Edition,  wrm  thb  Author's  Sanction. 


Thb  Heavens, 
The  Sun  and  Moon, 
The  Stars  of  Heaven, 
Winter  and  Summer, 
Nights  and  Days, 
Light  and  Darkness, 
Waters  above  the  Firmament, 
Lightning  and  Clouds, 


CONTENTS. 

Showers  and  Dew, 

Wells, 

S2.\s  AND  Floods, 

The  Winds  op  God, 

Fire  and  Heat, 

Frost  and  Cold, 

Ice  and  Snow, 

The  Powers  of  the  Lord, 


Mountains  and  Hills, 
The  Earth, 

Green  Things  upon  the  Eakhz, 
Beasts  and  Cattle, 
Fowls  of  the  Air, 
Whales,  and  all  that  Move  in  1 
Waters. 


*^  This  excellent  and  popular  book  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  very  highest  authority.  We 
quote  specimens  only : 

"  A  book  marked  by  great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style,  as  well  as  sdentific  accniacv.  It  will  satisfy  the 
man  of  science  in  all  points  where  exact  knowledge  is  looked  for,  while  it  charms  and  instructs  the  more 
general  reader  by  its  eloquence  and  variety  of  illusti^tion.  Such  books  raise  and  ennoble  the  mind  of  the 
reader  by  fiimiliarizlng  it  with  the  wonders  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  imbuing  his  whole  eolrit  with  the 
glory  of  the  Architect  by  whose  Almighty  word  they  were  called  into  ejistenct^—Quarttrfy  Rttntw  (LondonX 


(t 


A  very  large,  varied,  and  interesting  collection  of  fiicts  and  lUustradons  bearing  upon  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Almightv  are  carefully  brought  together,  grouped  with  much  skill  and  exhibited  with  much 


n, 


One  of  the  most  charming  books  of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  astronomical  chapters  are 
models  in  their  way ;  thoroughly  untechnical  and,  we  should  think,  extremely  intelligible  to  persons  who  have 
had  no  mathematical  tnisiag"'— Literary  Churchman, 

'^  This  is  no  common  book.  Dr.  Child  exhibits  the  innumerable  testimonies  of  Nature  to  the  power, 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Full  of  important  scientific  facts,  and  pervaded  by  devout  religious  feeling,  the 
book  is  an  adminU)le  example  of  the  great  service  which  eminent  learning  may  do  the  cause  oitnxiiL^^—EngliA 
Ind^tntUfU. 

**  An  excellent  account,  in  simple  lanniage,  of  the  main  fiicts  in  astronomy,  and  of  certain  leading  phe- 
nomena in  physics  and  natural  history.  It  is  well  suited  to  foster  a  taste  for  natural  history,  and  to  mspire 
feelings  of  awe  and  gratitude  towards  the  Author  of  Creation." — Gardsturt*  ChronicU  (London). 

^'  The  most  admirable  popular  treatise  of  natural  theology.  It  Is  no  extravagance  to  say  that  we  have 
never  read  a  more  charming  book,  or  one  which  we  can  recommend  more  confidently  to  our  readers  with  the 
assurance  that  it  vrill  aid  them,  as  none  that  we  know  of  can  do,  to 

*•  Look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God.' 

Every  clerg3rman  would  do  well  particularly  to  study  this  book.  For  the  rest,  the  handsome  volume  is  delight- 
ful in  appearance,  and  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  specimens  of  American  book-making  that  has  come  noffl 
the  Riverside  ^it9&,"— Round  Ta^U  (New  York). 


PREST.  CHADBOUME'S  NATUML  THEOLOGY. 

Natural  Theology  J  or.  Nature  and  the  Bible  l^om  the  same  author.  Lectures  deliverwl  be- 
fore the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  by  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  President  of  Universty  of 
Wisconsin,     iimo,  cloth,  $a«    Students*  edidon,  $i  75. 

**  Prof  Chadboume's  book  is  among  the  few  metaph3rsical  ones  now  published,  which,  once  taken  up  can- 
not be  laid  aside  unread.  It  is  vnitten  m  a  perspicuous,  animated  style,  oombining  depth  of  thought  and  giace 
of  diction,  with  a  total  absence  of  ambitious  display."— fTAivlfn^jW  National  Refitblican. 

"  In  diction,  method  and  spirit,  the  volume  is  attractive  and  distinctive  to  a  rare  degree.^—^M/M  Traveller. 


PROF.  MOLIOrS  NEW  WOM  ON  GEOLOGY. 

Geology  and  Revelation;  or,  the  Ancient  HisToaT  of  the  Earth.  By  Professor  MoUoy. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Introduction  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  and  Appendix  by  Prof.  J.  D, 
Dana,     In  i  vol.     Uniform  with  ''Benedicite.**     Handsomely  printed.     $2  50. 

V  Prof  Dana  (the  highest  authority  on  this  subject)  says  of  this  work,  that  **  It  is  ezceUenC  ki  iH  qriiit 
and  science,  and  also  in  its  theology." 
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Standard  and  Valuable  Works, 

PubUslied  .by  G-.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SOISTS,  New  "York. 

I. 

Life  and  Writings  of  John  Evelyn. 

Memoin  Illustratiye  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  Author  of  the  *<  Sylva  "  &c 
Comprising  hi«  Diaiy  from  the  year  1641   to  1705-6,  and  a  Selection  of  his   FamiUar    Letters. 
Edited  by  William  Beay,  Esq.      Four  volumes  complete  in  one  large  volume,  78a  pages.       Price 
$2.50,  extra  cloth,  beveled. 

"The  state  of  Europe  for  more  than  ten  decades  is  elucidated  by  a  man  of  intelligence,  -who  viW^A  in 
society,  and  who  was  intellectual  enough  to  see  the  bearing  of  the  events  vehich  occurred  around  him     Thi^re 
is  intiest  in  every  page.    The  sUtesmen,  writers,  poets,  famous  bcauUes,  lawyers,  churchmen,  artists  and 
pabUc  characters  of  the  time,  are  introduced,  and  the  travels  of  the  writer  enable  him  to  give  descrhfSns  of 
foreiga  places  and  persons  that  add  greaUy  to  our  knowledge  of  a  busy  and  important  era,    Thimrs  worSTv  of 
Ki^brance  duriSg  the  rule  of  Charles  t,  Oliver. Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  WiUiiS\f'Sm/-^ 
lit  carefully  noted ;  and  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  distinguished  menrand  women  at  home  and  akrolS 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  enabled  him  to  put  down  facts  and  opinions  of  high  value  to  later  times!!--i*I*^ 
dn  Bookulitr, 

n. 

Walton's  History  of  English  Poetry. 

The  History  of  English  Poetry,  from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.     By  Thomas  War-ton   B.D., 

Poet-Laureate.    In  one  large  and  closely  printed  volume,  103a  pages.      Price  $4-2,5,   extra  cloth, 

beveled. 

•*  Warton's  History  ef  English  Poetry  is  one  of  those  standard  works  which  is  used  as  a  mine  by  men  of 
letteisasameans  of  furnishing  students  of  English  literature  with  an  opportunity  of  studying  our  national 
poetry  in  its  progress  from  a  rude  and  obscure  origin,  *  to  its  perfection  m  a  polished  age,*  it  has  no  equal." — 

m. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Times  of  gueen  Elizabeth. 

By   litJCY   AJKIN". 

Reprinted  from  the  English  edition  in  a  vols.     Complete  in  i  vol.   lamo.     Cloth,  ext.  $2.00. 

« The  era  of  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  Bacon ,  must  ever  be  of  interest.    The  trniunil. 
aessof  thlsnarraU^e is cimmencicd by  HaUam, and^Uie Edinburi^Revte'iv  pronounces  it ; an  admirable  his- 
Si  iroriCnSrly  as  entcrtaiahig  as  a  novel,  and  i»x  more  instrucUve  than  most  hwtones.' 

IV. 

Out  of  the  Past. 

iimo,  cloth,  extra,  $2. 


V. 

The  Shakespeare  Treasury  of  Wisdom  and  Knowled| 

h  ui  degaot  voloine,  printed  on  laid  pap«.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  %%.%S  j  full  gilt,  extra,  $1.75  . 

edition,  $2.  ^^^ 

"  A  charming  work,  admirable  in  ^^<^^^J^''Tr^^*^^j'X^^t%i^timeAr%y''Dayi0n  JournaU  ^ 

HiJlweU,Mr.and 
yo 

BU 


"ilie  icholar  and  student  wiU  find  ur.  aiearos  >«e»««^  ^  .-. =  .^«»^^ 

Verbis  book  is  warmly  commended  ^7  *?«  t^^^J\3^^S2ES?;'^^^^ 

Jiwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  an^oUkcrsj^d  Is  ^sp^  ^^^  h,g^er  claf^^^^  ^^'Vi 
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THE  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public. 

By  Pro£  NOAH  PORTER,  D.  D. 

This  book,  just  published,  is  one  of  interest  to  every  one  who  is  in  any  way  interested 
in  colleges  or  higher  education.  Dr.  Porter  discusses  here  the  live  questions  of  the  day. 
He  strongly  argues  for  the  *^  Yale  idea  "  of  a  college  course.  Some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed are  the  following : 

Shall  students  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  studies  ? 

Shall  French  and  German  take  the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin  ? 

Shall  students  room  in  dormitories  or  in  private  families  ? 

The  morals  of  college  students ;  s^^re  their  consciences  perverted  ? 

The  new  system  at  Harvard  an  old  system. 

Cornell  University  and  its  *'new  education. "^ 

The  relation  of  students  to  town  people. 

Scientific  schools — are  they  colleges  ? 

Shall  ministers  govern  colleges  ? 

Shall  the  graduates  have  anything  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  college  ? 

The  relation  of  colleges  to  one  another — shall  they  advertise  their  "distinguishing 
features  ? " 

Are  there  too  many  colleges? 

Shall  tutors  be  employed  or  only  professors  ? 

Shall  students  "cram  "  every  day,  or  once  a  term,  or  once  a  year  ? 

The  Marking  System — are  students  boys  or  men,  that  they  need  a  record  kept  of  their 
proficiency. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  subjects  are  ably  discussed. 

t^  The  book  contains  285  pages,  is  printed  on  a  fine  quality  of  tinted  paper,  is 
handsomely  bound,  and  is  sold  by  all  booksellers  for  $1.50,  and  sent  &r  the  same  (postage 
paid)  to  any  address,  by  the  publishers, 

CHAS.  C.  CHATFIELD  &  CO. 

460  C!hapel  Street  (opposite  Tale)^  New  Hayen,  Conn. 


SONGS  OF  YALE. 

A  New  Collection  of  the  Songs  of  Yale,  with  Music.    Edited  by  Charles  S.  Elliot, 

Class  of  1867.     i6mo,  126  pages.     Price  in  extra  cloth,  $1.00;  in  super  extra  cloth, 

beveled  boards,  tinted  paper,  gilt  edges,  ti.50. 

This  book,  just  published,  contains  all  the  new  college  songs  and  also  all  the  old  standard  ones.     In 
every  respect  it  is  the  best  collection  ever  published. 


UNIVERSITY  SERIES. 

Educational  and  Scientific  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  Bsskts,  published  in  neat 

pamphlet  form,  at  the  office  of  <<Xhe  College  Gourant." 

No.  I. — On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.    By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

With  an  introduction  by  a  Professor  in  Yale  College.     l2mo,  pp.  36.    Price,  25  cts. 
No.  2. — ^TflE  Correlation  of  Vital  and  Physical  Forces.     By  Prof.  George  F.  Barker, 

M.  D„  of  Yale  College.     A  lecture  delivered  before  the  American  Institute,  N.  Y. 

Price,  25  cts. 
No.  5. — ^As  Regards  Protoplasm,  in  Reladon  to  Prof.  Huxley's  Physical  Basu  of  Life, 

By  James  Hutchinson  Stirling,  F.  R.  C.  S.    pp.  72.     Price,  25  cts. 

Address  CHAS.  G.  CHATFIELD  &  CO., 

IVe^v  Haven,  Ooim« 
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JUST  PUBLISHED: 

LIFE     AT     HOME; 

Or,  Thb  Family  akd  its  Members.  Including  Husbands  and  Wives,  Parents,  Children, 
Brothers,  Sisters,  Employers  and  Employed.  The  Altar  in  the  House,  etc.  By  Rev. 
William  Aikmak,  D.  D.  i  vol.  1 2mo.  Nearly  30a  pp.»  tinted  paper,  fancy  muslin, 
beveled  boards.  Price  plain,  $1.50;  extra  gilt,  $2.  S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  389 
Broadway,  New  Yet 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  Table  of  Contents. 


Hie  Family  Relation.— The  fiunily  an  arrange- 
Bent  of  God— The  narrative  of  Creation— Convents, 
associations,  phalanxes— The  family  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  race — Christianity  give 
the  highest  ideal— Polygamy— The  family  for  the 
preservation  of  the  race— For  the  development  of 
character- The  refuge  place— Educator  of  the  race 
—Citizens  made  by  the  family— Must  have  a  home— 
Boarding— Its  evils— Nuptial  crime— Children  gifts 
of  God— Thu  beauty  and  blessedness  of  a  family. 

Haabanda  and  liriTea.— The  Sacredness  and  pu- 
rity of  the  marriage  relation— Celibacy  against  na^ 
tore— Nature  and  the  Providence  of  God  regulates 
—Character  properly  developed  only  in  the  married 
state--01d  maids  and  old  bachelors— Marriage  an  en- 
trance on  a  new  world— No  secrets  between  hus- 
band and  wife — Gossip— Understanding  one  another 
—Forbearance — Changes  after  marriage — New  dis- 
coveries—The beginning  of  estrangements— Demon- 
strations of  affection  to  be  given. 

Haabands. — Presumption  in  the  offer  of  marriage 
—The  completeness  of  a  wife's  surrender— The 
greatness  of  the  charge — ^The  old  home  and  loves 
abandoned— The  wife's  claim  on  all  of  her  husband's 
heart— The  surrender  of  the  husband  as  absolute  as 
the  wife*$— The  wife's  exhaustive  cares— Unreason- 
able requirements — Selfishness  and  thoughtlessness 
-Consultation  with  a  wife— A  woman's  intuition- 
Demonstration  of  love  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
days  of  courtship — ^The  fire  of  love  never  to  go  out. 

Wlrea,— "  I  did  not  promise  to  obey  "-Obedience 
fai  the  heart  of  the  wife— Reverence  the  beginning 
of  love— The  head  of  the  household— Authority  felt, 
love  gone— The  true  wife  glories  in  her  husband— 
The  husband  before  all  others— Intimate  friends  left 
ootside — Grievances  to  be  hidden— Love  should 
grow  deeper  as  years  grow  on — Personal  attractive- 
ness—Cultivation of  the  mind— Physical  attractive- 
ness—The **  market  made  "—Sunshine  of  looks  and 
words— Contentment — Care  of  a  husband's  interests 
—Pious  wives  and  irreligious  husbands— The  power 
of  a  good  wife. 

Parenta.— Parental  responsibility  not  realized— The 
signet- Parental  power  to  shape  the  soul— The  fu- 
ture of  a  child's  life  can  be  predicted— Right  appre- 
ciation of  parental  influence— Children's  love  to  be 
kept— Confiding  in  a  parent— Home  to  be  made  at- 


tractive—The meals  Joyous— Games  and  pastimes- 
Birthdays  and  holidays— The  heart  and  head  to  be 
cultivated— Obedience  secured  so  as  to  win  love- 
children  to  be  trained  for  usefulness  and  independ- 
ence— Politeness  in  the  family — Christianity  makes 
gentlemen. 

Cl&lldren.- The  place  in  the  Decalogue  of  the 
Fifth  Commandment— Children  under  the  parental 
roof — A  parent's  love— Consultations  with  them 
about  companions  and  reading— Immoral  books- 
Filial  devotion— Story  from  Heroditus— The  daugh- 
ter and  son  show  what  the  wife  and  husband  will  be 
—Visiting  parents— Filial  neglect— Heart  sorrows- 
Care  of  aged  parents— The  wooden  trough— Re- 
grets over  the  dead. 

BroCliera  and  Slatera*— The  family  a  delicate 
mechanism — Brothers  and  sisters  must  be  in  adjust- 
ment—Boys and  girls  not  the  same— The  boy  baby 
—The  girl  baby— Tom-boys— Character  developed 
by  differences  of  disposition— Sympathy  with  each 
other— Confidence  and  intimacy  to  be  cultivated- A 
sister's  love — The  childhood  days — Sisters  should 
protect  their  brothers— Brothers  should  guard  the 
reputation  of  their  sisters — Girls  do  not  know  their 
power— Brothers  to  stand  together— Family  quar- 
rels—The old  love  to  be  called  up. 

Employora  and  Bin  ployed  •— Two  classes  al- 
ways in  the  world,  employers  and  employed— They 
cannot  be  separated— They  depend  on  each  other — 
Mental  characteristics  make  employment  necessary 
for  some— Labor  honorable — Waste— Antagonisms 
between  capital  and  labor— Aspirations  for  higher 
places— Employers  should  identify  themselves  with 
the  employed— Pay  what  is  honest  and  fieur— Inter- 
est in  the  future  of  the  employed— The  mistress- 
Sympathy  with  her  servants — Inspire  respect- 
Speak  encouraging  words— Patience  and  kindness. 

Tlie  Altar  In  the  House*— Religion  twofold, 
heart  and  life — Demands  *^  an  outward  manifesta- 
tion"—Family  worship  a  necessity  of  the  family 
life — Reflex  power  of  the  family  altar  on  the  parent 
— ^The  family  altar  a  help  to  family  training — The 
being  and  presence  of  God  made  real  by  the 
family  altar— Excuses  for  the  neglect  of  fiunily  wor- 
ship—Rules and  suggestions  for  fiunily  worship- 
Form  and  manner  of  observance— The  by-gone 
days— Pleasant  memories,  etc. 


A  beautiful  book  for  every  centre-table.      For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  copies  will  be 
sent  by  first  post,  on  receipt  of  price.     Address,  S.  R.  Welu,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Waimata  led  the  way  far  up  the  hill- 
ode  to  a  grassy  hollow,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  luxuriant  dilo  and  tutui 
trees.  A  little  stream  of  water  ran 
down  brightly  from  the  hillside  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood ;  before  us  and  far 
below,  through  the  opening  in  the  for- 
est, appeared  the  clear  and  tender  blue 
of  the  ocean.  The  storm  had  now  quite 
passed  over,  and  the  far-extending  se- 
rene was  undisturbed ;  but  a  multitude 
of  soft  cloud-shadows  followed  each 
other  oyer  its  surface,  casting  into  a 
momentary  shade  the  white  lateen  sails 
of  canoes  that  were  now  putting  to  sea 
again,  or  allowing  them  to  shine  with 
momentary  splendor  in  the  unsteady 
sunlight.  We  had  reached  a  great  ele- 
vation .above  the  sea ;  and  the  horizon 
seemed  to  stand  up  at  our  own  level,  a 
barrier  of  blue  ocean  that  reached  to  the 
sky,  and  seemed  to  blend  with  the  at> 
moaphere  itself.  Fleecy  cumulus  clouds 
appeared  as  if  resting  upon  the  remoter 
ocean;  and  the  nearer  islands,  with 
their  central  lagoons  of  mirror-like 
water,  their  plumed  belts  of  palm  and 
cocoanut  trees,  and  their  white  fringe 
of  beating  sui  f,  seemed  to  float  not  less 


lightly  upon  the  quiet  sea ;  while  the 
faint  outlines  of  the  most  ctistant  land 
were  spread  like  films  of  delicate  tint 
upon  the  airy  distance.  How  can  I  ex- 
press the  beauty  of  that  placid  realm 
of  blue  !  We  paused  long,  gazing,  hand 
in  hand — gazing  into  that  refulgent 
domain  of  color  and  mysterious  dis- 
tance. 

Waimata  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  How  I  wish  we  were  there ! "  said 
she,  pointing  to  one  of  the  remotest  of 
the  islands. 

"  Would  you  leave  Fiji  ? "  I  asked.  "2 

"  Not  for  any  one  but  you."  • 

"Dearest,  I  would  gladly  take  you 
thither ;  but  how  shall  we  escape  ?"  re- 
turned I.  1 

"  Ah,  yes ;  how  shall  we  escape  ?  My 
father  would  kill  us  if  we  should  be 
captured  in  our  flight.  Perhaps  we  can 
go  to  that  near  island,"  said  she,  point- 
ing to  a  beautiful  atoU  that  lay  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  leeward. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  I  answered.  "  The 
matani  (trade-wind)  would  soon  briog 
the  war-canoes  of  the  king  after  us." 

Waimata  mused  a  moment.  At  last 
she  said :  i 
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^    ^Ican  tell  you  where  we  can  go  safe- 

^  Where  is  it,  makMnamu  (bird-eyed 
one)f'» 

'^  To  the  Enchanted  Island." 

'^Bnt  where  does  the  Enchanted  Is- 
land lief" 

*^  We  can  hardly  see  it,"  returned  she, 
indicating  the  remotest  land  in  the 
southern  horiison.  <^  It  is  far  from  here. 
Bat  it  is  where  loyers  go." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  I.  "  I  have 
long  wanted  to  know  where  the  Loyer's 
Land  could  be  found." 

Then  Waimata  sang  to  me,  without 
other  answer,  the  following  verses — 
which  I  have  divested  as  far  as  possible, 
in  translating,  of  the  Fijian  idiom, 
though  I  have  accurately  preserved 
their  rhythm : 

WAIMATA*S  80KG. 

Jhaae  in  the  boiom  of  the  weetem  ocean. 
Parted  by  long  leagiues  of  sweeping  billows, 
Ear  from  any  sight  or  dream  of  in«<'n^ffj>4, 
lies  my  dear  i^nd,  my  Enchanted  Island. 

Thither,  when  sweet  honrs  like  this  unloosed, 
Bfestteas  flies  my  fluiey,  like  the  lenggi ;  * 
Land  of  palm  and  coral,  land  of  summer, 
Lover's  land,  and  not  a  land  of  sorrow. 

There  the  surf  on  hollow  reeft  glows  flre-Uke, 
Benewing  aye  its  brilliance  and  white  splendor, 
Borsting  with  the  impatience  of  the  ocean, 
Tet  never  bearing  any  man  to  danger. 

I  hear  tti  mighty  brenkers  thunder  shoreward, 
Bounding  the  restless  tale  of  trampling  surges ; 
I  see  the  rushing,  splendid,  sunlit  billows. 
Followed  and  wreathed  with  pxiam-tintcd  vapors ; 

Qemmed  from  base  to  crest  with  shining  bubbles,  - 
Alive  and  radiant,  restless,  glorious,  mighty. 
How  they  storm  the  slant  beach,  burst  in  frensy, 
And  dash  upon  the  green  grass  of  the  margin  I 

Those  blight  waves  bring  never  augbt  but  pleas- 
ure; 
By  that  sweet  and  asurc  sea  no  sorrow, 
Pain,  or  death,  is  wrought  on  loyal  lovers ; 
Haste  we  hence  to  that  Enchanted  Island  I 

She  ceased  her  sweet  improvisation ; 
her  eyes  were  fldl  of  tears.  She  drew 
my  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  caressed 

it. 

f   "  My  white  rose,"  said  she,  **  they  will 
kill  you  if  you  do  not  follow  their  cus- 
toms.   It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  live  here 
after  to-day." 
^'Dear  Waimata,"  answered  I,  "do 

*  Han<of-war  hawk. 


.  not  fear  that  I  cannot  manage  them 
And  how  is  it  possible  to  reach  this  is- 
land you  tell  me  of  ? " 

'^It  U  really  such  an  island,"  she  re- 
turned quickly,  replying,  woman-like 
rather  to  my  thought  than  to  my  words 
**Hy  cousins  Olona  and  Pupuli  have 
been  there." 

"  And  who  lives  there  ? " 

"  Only  lovers." 

"  And  how  are  other  people  kept  from 
finding  their  way  to  this  place  !  " 

*'  Nani-nui  (the  god  of  lovers)  directa 
their  canoes  elsewhere.  None  but  real 
lovers  can  possibly  learn  the  way  to  the 
island." 

"  And  what  do  they  do  there  t " 

**A11  that  Nani-nui  teaches.  They 
love." 

"  But  do  we  not  love  each  other  al- 
ready ?  " 

*'  It  is  true.  But  there  we  should  do 
nothing  else  but  love." 

"  Then  we  should  starve,"  returned  I. 
"  It  is  better  to  stay  here  and  be  well 
fed," — rather  petulantly ;  for  sometimes 
it  makes  men  peevish  to  have  love  made 
to  them ;  and  I  was  a  lad  of  that  per- 
verse sort  Tet  I  did  not  speak  in  mere 
moodiness.  The  events  of  the  morning 
had  wrought  so  powerftilly  upon  me, 
that  my  very  nature  seemed  to  have 
suffered  und«r  their  dark  influence.  I 
even  felt  a  desire  to  leave  this  sweet 
scene  and  company,  and  to  return  to  the 
revelling  below. 

Waimata  instantly  perceived  the 
change  in  my  tone.  She  cried  out  with 
terror, 

"  Ah  I  do  not  say  so.  If  you  stay  on 
this  island,  you  will  become  like  the 
nganga  maoli  (native  men),  and  .do  like 
them.  But  they  will  take  me  away 
from  you,  and  make  me  marry  Fohaku 
(the  absent  chieftain)  when  he  returns 
from  his  voyage." 

Even  while  she  spoke  I  was  startled 
by  a  sound  that  seemed  premonitory  of 
all  that  she  feared.  The  long  blast  of  a 
ccmch-sheU  rang  out  faintly  from  the 
valley  below.  We  listened,  motionless. 
It  was  repeated ;  but  we  made  no  an- 
swer, hoping  that  we  might  escape  dis- 
covery.   But  our  track  had  been  traced 
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in  the  graw;*  we  were  followed;  and 
0oon  a  aonorouB  voice  from  a  nearer 
glade  called  our  names  distincdy,  and 
cried,  "To  the  high-priest  1  Betom 
immediately  1 " 

'^  Let  us  not  go,"  said  Waimata.  "We 
shaQ  see  terrible  things." 

^  We  will  hide  oorselyes,"  I  answered. 
But,  aa  I  spoke,  we  heard^  at  the  same 
instant,  the  somid  of  heavy  steps  that 
iq[»proached  onr  retreat. 

Waimata  trembled.  Why  were  we 
pmsned  and  abruptly  recalled  in  this 
manner  t  No  jealous  notice  had  been 
taken  heretofore  of  our  association ;  we 
had  never  avoided  being  seen  in  each 
other's  company,  and  were  accustomed 
to  wander  iJone  with  as  much  freedom 
ftB  Paul  and  Virginia  in  their  lonely  is- 
land.   Was  this  an  ominous  summons  ? 

We  knew  that  we  could  not  now,  if 
we  would,  conceal  ourselves ;  and  we 
dared  not  pause.  We  rose  reluctantly 
ftom  the  soft  grass,  and  turned  our  steps 
down  the  hillside ;  and  shortly  we  met, 
as  he  ascended  the  flowery  path  in 
search  of  us,  the  herald  with  his  conch- 
shell. 

""SvUi^nti  (Hurry)!"  said  he;  and 
added,  "The  cooking  of  the  men  is 
nearly  done.  The  high-priest  enjoins 
that  yoa  appear  at  the  feast,  and  bring 
his  daughter  with  you.  Bb  has  released 
joOy^  taming  to  Waimata,  "  from  the 

It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  there  was 
no  apparent  anger  in  the  summons. 
Nor  did  I  regpret  that  they  obliged  me 
to  appear  at  the  banquet.  At  the  least, 
Waimata  and  I  must  look  on  during  its 
progress.  Should  we  be  compelled  to 
join  in  it  ? 

We  retraced  our  steps  together,  silent, 
as  if  leaving  Eden,  though  each  with  a 
different  reason.  To  her,  the  return 
seemed  longer  than  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain ;  to  me,  the  reverse  was  the 
case. 

As  we  entered  the  place  of  the  ovens, 
the  herald  blew  a  powerful  blast  upon 
the  conch-shell,  and  then  cried  out, 

"  Behold  the  son  of  the  white  man, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  great  priest  1 
The  great  priest  commands  them  to  be 


present,  that  they  may  learn  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  feast  t " 

Poor  Waimata  trembled  violently  as 
these  words  were  pronounced,  but  she 
did  not  speak  a  word ;  and  I  fervently 
hoped  that  her  quick  feminine  wits 
would  devise  a  way  to  save  herself,  at 
least,  from  a  forced  participation  in 
these  terrible  rites.  She  could  not 
plead  the  religious  interdict  which  for- 
bade wimen  to  eat  in  the  presence  of 
men,  for  that  edict  her  father  had  just 
suspended.    What  could  she  do  ? 

As  for  myself,  I  did  not  care  so  much. 
Certainly,  I  could  not  disobey  the  com- 
mand of  the  priest,  for  I  was  alone,  and 
quite  in  the  natives*  power.  They  might 
add  me  to  their  horrible  bill  of  fare 
without  the  slightest  ceremony  or  com- 
punction. Why  should  I  not  comply 
unhesitatingly  with  the  priest^s  com- 
mand? Yet,  my  first  impulse  was  to 
try  to  escape  unobserved.  I  noticed, 
however,  that  a  certain  tattooed  and 
brawny  warrior  kept  constantly  near 
me,  and  closely  eyed  my  movements. 
He  was  the  king's  runner — a  man  who 
had  traversed  on  foot,  bearing  a  ndli- 
tary  proclamation,  the  distance  from  the 
king's  town  to  the  fkrthest  village  of 
the  island,  not  less  than  twenty-one 
miles,  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  It  was 
impossible  to  escape  from  such  an  agile 
guard  as  this.  I  resigned  myself  to  the 
inevitable. 

No  sooner  had  Waimata  and  I  rejoin- 
ed the  group  of  revellers,  who  filled  the 
groye  of  tutui-tree&  near  the  temple, 
than  the  opening  of  the  ovens  began. 
These  were  trenches,  ten  feet  in  length 
and  about  five  in  depth,  filled  to  the 
level  of  the  earth  with  heated  stones 
and  packages  of  flesh  and  vegetables, 
the  latter  thickly  wrapped  in  folds  of 
the  giant  banana-leaf,  and  heaped  over 
with  a  mound  of  fresh  earth  to  retain 
the  heat  during  the  cooking  process. 

Vegetables  and  meats  prepared  for  the 
table  in  this  way  have  a  peculiar  fresh- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  ^oes 
not  survive  the  ordinary  methods  of 
cooking.  This  culinary  process  is  call- 
ed the  lunau ;  and  under  this  name  it 
is  known  and  practised,  not  only  in  the 
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Fiji  Islands,  but  throughout  the  extent 
of  Polynesia.  At  last  I  was  to  see  it 
applied  to  the  dark  purpose  of  canni- 
balism. The  Fijian  natives  prefer  hu- 
man flesh,  cooked  in  this  manner,  to  any 
other  food,  and  actually  discriminate  its 
flavors  with  the  gusto  of  experienced 
er)icures. 

Tiie  head-cook  walked  among  the 
earth-covered  ovens,  and  snuffed  the  va- 
pors that  oozed  from  their  thick  caps 
of  loam  and  banana-leaves.  When,  at 
last,  his  experienced  nostril  recognized 
the  precise  flavor  which  indicated  that 
their  contents  were  sufficiently  steamed, 
he  gave  a  signal  to  a  number  of  stalwart 
men  who  were  called,  from  their  office, 
vllni—"'  earth-worms,"  or  "  borers." 

These  advanced  to  the  fuming  ovens 
and  rapidly  threw  off  t:ie  earth,  employ- 
ing for  the  purpose  a  kind  of  scoop  or 
shovel  made  of  the  large  mottled  tor- 
toise-shell. Then,  snatching  the  upper- 
most layer  of  still  hot  stones  from  the 
steaming  packages  below,  and  dexter- 
ously tossing  them  aside,  they  removed, 
with  gigantic  wooden  knives,  the  great 
packages  of  food  from  among  the  heat- 
ed stones. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  nearest  da- 
manu  and  tamarind  trees  mats  had  been 
spread  upon  a  layer  of  fine-leaved  fern- 
fronds  ;  and  large  wooden  dishes,  carv- 
ed from  the  trunk  of  the  dilo-treey  were 
made  ready  to  receive  the  repast.  Not 
less  than  two  hundred  of  these  platters 
were  laid  ;  and  vegetables,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  the  Z.YzZa-root,  and  a  few  bread- 
fruits, were  already  brought  on  in  small- 
er wooden  dishes. 

Then  the  conch-shell  sounded  again, 
giving  the  signal  for  the  feast. 

The  "  food-bearers,"  twenty  in  num- 
ber, received  from  the  "  borers,"  upon 
smooth  slabs  of  tamarind  plank,  the 
packages  of  banana-leaves.  Marching 
in  single  file,  they  bore  these  to  the 
banqueting-mats.  With  a  dexterous 
movement  they  freed  the  packages  of 
their  contents,  and  deposited  them, 
steaming  hot,  upon  the  great  platters. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  were  seating 
themselyes,  or  rather  reclining,  quite  in 
the  ancient  Boman  fashion,  upon  the 


edges  of  the  mats.  A  perfect  Babel  of 
chattering  confusion  prevailed;  and, 
when  the  "  food-bearers  "  appeared,  the 
clamor  was  doubled.  Yet  there  was  no 
longer  any  turbulence  or  disorder.  The 
savages  were  now  in  the  best  spirits. 

Waimata  left  me  at  this  staGje  of  the 
proceedings.  Going  to  her  father,  she 
engaged  him  in  earnest  conversation, 
lie  frowned,  then  smiled.  What  she 
said  I  could  not  hear ;  but  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  she  had  prevailed  upon  him 
to  replace  her  under  the  taUij  which 
forbade  her  to  join  in  the  feast.  She 
turned  to  rejoin  me,  but  a  gesture  from 
the  priest  deterred  her.  He  motioned 
her  away.  She  obeyed  reluctantly,  and 
I  followed  her  with  my  eyes  as  she  passed 
into  the  depths  of  the  wood,  taldng  the 
path  that  led  toward  my  fathers  house. 

When  she  was  nearly  out  of  sight, 
she  turned  around,  unobserved  except 
by  me,  and,  taking  from  her  brow  the 
fillet  of  ohia  blossoms  that  she  wore, 
she  kissed  it  and  tossed  it  with  a  light 
gesture  toward  me.  By  this  act  the 
Fijian  lover  invokes  good  luck  at  part- 
ing. In  a  moment  she  was  lost  to  sight, 
and  I  was  left  without  a  friend  among 
the  savages. 

I  looked  back  upon  the  feast,  which 
was  already  spread.  The  larger  part 
of  the  bodi^,  in  fragments,  filled  heap- 
ing-full  the  great  platters.  Vegetables 
and  fruits,  but  in  comparatively  small 
quantity,  were  provided.  The  smell  of 
the  steaming  banquet  came  up  strongly. 
I  shudder  to  remember  that  the  perfume 
seemed  a  dreadful  delight  to  me,  tired, 
hungry,  and  worn  after  the  fierce  excite- 
ments of  the  day. 

The  natives  fell  to  eating  like  hungry 
wolves.  I  still  retained,  however,  suffi- 
cient repugnance  to  cannibalism  to  have 
declined  the  repast,  had  I  been  left  to 
my  own  choice.  But  the  messenger 
from  the  high-priest  came  to  me,  bear- 
ing a  fork  of  pecuHar  construction,  and 
elaborately  carved  in  a  very  hard  but 
light  wood. 

'^  The  great  priest  sends  you  Na  Vh- 
dre^ndre  (the  name  of  his  fork),  and 
bids  yon  use  it  i^  honor  of  the  king's 
god." 
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At  the  same  time  another  messenger 
brought  me,  upon  a  small  wooden  plat- 
ter, a  fragment  of  the  revolting  food. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  escape  for  me. 
The  natives  ceased  eating,  and  looked 
at  me.  I  hesitated,  and,  for  a  moment, 
there  was  perfect  silence.  At  that  mo- 
ment an  approaching  step  was  heard— a 
quick,  imperious  step,  tliat  crushed  the 
tamarind-twigs  sharply  under  foot. 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  new-comer.  He  emerged  from 
the  thicket  at  a  point  directly  opposite 
to  where  I  sat ;  and,  before  any  one  else, 
I  recognized  him,  and  shrank  suddenly 
away  in  time  to  avoid  his  notice. 

It  was  my  father  1 

He  burst  indignantly  uj^on  the  scene, 
his  eyes  fixed  now  upon  the  orgies 
which  he,  like  me,  now  beheld  for  the 
first  time,  and  now  upon  the  high-priest 
who  presided  over  them.  Fresh  from  the 
docile  nations  of  Tonga,  my  father  had 
not  learned  the  danger  of  defying  the 
Fijian  temper.  Entering  abruptly  into 
the  presence  of  the  revellers,  he  re- 
proached them  eloquently;  he  blazed 
with  indignation;  and  the  very  rash- 
ness of  his  daring  abashed  them.  Cast- 
ing a  piercing  glance  upon  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  assembled,  *^  What  means  this 
wicked  revel  1 "  demanded  he.  "  Is  it 
true,  then,  that  the  men  of  Fiji  devour 
their  brothers  ? " 

"  Perfectly  true,"  replied  one  of  the 
borers,  rattling  his  necklace  of  sharks' 
teeth  as  be  spoke,  and  smiling  grimly. 

"  Are  there  no  pigs  upon  the  island," 
continued  my  father,  "that  you  must 
eat  this  shameful  food?  Do  not  the 
hills  produce  the  ohia^  the  maia  (plan- 
tain), and  the  i?i-apple  ?  Are  there  not 
fish  in  the  sea,  and  poultry  in  your  gar- 
dens? Is  the  crop  of  the  bread-fruit 
and  the  dala  utterly  dead,  that  you 
should  kill  and  eat  your  countrymen  ?  " 

"  You  speak  truly,"  said  the  borer ; 
"  but  these  things  are  scarce,  and-  lakolo 
is  sweeter  and  more  plentiful." 

"  Wretched  men,"  rejoined  my  fath- 
er, ^  do  yon  not  know  that  the  Great 
Spirit  is  displeased  when  you  kill  men 
and  devoor  their  flesh  ? " 

The  people  murmured   svllenly.     I 


trembled  for  my  father  as  he  addressed 
these  severe  words  to  such  heady  sav- 
ages. I  saw  the  executioners  handle 
their  clubs  uneasily,  and  feared  lest  my 
father  should  fall  a  victim  to  their  sud- 
den rage,  as  other  missionaries  in  the 
South  Seas  had  already  fallen.  But  my 
father^s  fearless  air  combined  with  the 
now  somewhat  quieter  temper  of  the 
savages  to  lessen  the  danger.  While 
all  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  new-comer,  I  found  an  opportunity 
to  slip  away  unobserved ;  and,  conceal- 
ed behind  the  trunk  of  a  large  pandainLS- 
tree,  I  watched  the  varying  passions  that 
swayed  the  revellers.  They  glanced 
restlessly  at  each  other,  evidently  not  a 
little  annoyed  at  the  unwelcome  intru- 
sion upon  their  banquet.  A  grim  smile 
of  humor  played  upon  the  face  of  the 
chief-priest. 

"  Perhaps  the  nganga  e  (foreigner)  is 
hungry,"  said  he.  "  Let  him  partake 
of  the  MJcolOy  and  he  will  not  be  so 
angry  with  us." 

Had  my  father  appeared  half  an  hour 
earlier  upon  the  scene,  the  savages 
would  have  forced  him  to  share  their 
feast,  or  slain  him  in  anger  at  his  re- 
fusal. But  one  approaches  wild  ani- 
mals with  comparative  safety  after  they 
have  been  fed.  My  father  did  not  lose 
his  self-possession  at  the  proposition  of 
the  priest,  nor  did  he  tempt  the  canni- 
bal temper  by  abruptly  declining  it. 
Forgetting  his  sternness,  he  answered, 

"  I  thank  the  priest  for  his  invitation. 
But  how  can  I  like  that  which  I  have 
never  learned  to  like  ? " 

^^Baholo!  lakolo!''''  cried  a  hundred 
tumultuous  voices.  "Let  the  foreign 
priest  eat  lakolo  !  There  is  abundance 
here  to  suit  his  appetite  ! " 

Their  wild  eyes  kindled  again  at  the 
thought  of  having  a  white  man  so  com- 
pletely in  their  power.  The  friendly 
king  was  absent  upon  an  expedition 
against  a  distant  island,  and  the  party 
of  the  high-priest  had  absolute  control 
during  his  absence.  They  were  hostile 
to  my  father,  for  the  king  had  said, 
"  These  p'riests  make  me  more  trouble 
than  they  are  worth.  Let  us  see  wheth- 
er «the  English  religion  will  not  serra 
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better ; "  and  he  had  extended  hearty 
aid  to  my  father's  work. 

Two  natives,  who  stood  near  me, 
spoke  as  follows  in  an  nndertone : 

"  Did  yon  ever  eat  laholo  Mori  (white 
man's  flesh)  ?  " 

"  ODce,  in  the  island  of  Milo.  There 
we  captured  a  boat's  crew  of  English* 
men  during  the  last  mdai  uea  (rainy 
moon).    We  had  a  great  feast." 

Imagine  the  alarm  with  which  I  heard 
this  dreadflil  "  aside."  There  could  be 
but  one  fate  in  reserve  for  my  father. 

I  saw  the  borers  and  the  earth-worms 
glance  at  their  implements;  and,  at  a 
signal  from  the  priest,  two  of  the  exe- 
cutioners and  a  cook  left  the  company 
and  went  toward  the  place  of  ovens,  as 
if  to  prepare  the  fires  for  another  vic- 
tim. 

I  was  about  to  betray  my  conceal- 
ment, and  to  intercede  for  my  father^s 
life ;  but  at  that  moment  his  voice  rose 
clearly  above  the  tumult — ^for  the  sav- 
ages had  continued  their  clamor  since 
the  priest  desired  my  father  to  eat. 

"Agreed,"  said  my  father;  "I  will 
eat  J)akolo^  if  you  still  insist,  after  I 
shall  have  spoken  to  you.  But  first  let 
me  tell  yon  a  story,  and  by  that  time  I 
shall  be  hungrier  than  I  am  now,  and 
you  will  have  a  fipesh  appetite." 

The  Fijian  is  not  without  a  sense  of 
humor ;  and  ray  father,  long  practised 
at  dealing  with  the  Polynesian  savages, 
knew  that  the  surest  way  to  disarm  their 
temper  was  to  approach  them  with  hu- 
mor. His  utmost  address,  however,  was 
needed  here.  His  life  would  cost  the 
priest's  party  nothing  more  than  the  fine 
of  a  few  whale's  teeth. 

Addressing  his  dangerous  audience, 
my  father  told  them  stories  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands— a  country  in  which  the 
Fijjian  feels  great  interest.  For  these 
savages,  thougli  separated  from  their 
comparatively  civilized  kindred  by  an 
interval  of  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean,  regard  the  little  kingdom  of  the 
latter  as  the  very  ideal  of  power  and 
prosperity,  and  look  upon  their  ruler  as 
the  most  puissant  of  princes.    * 

"We  are  glad  to  hear,"  said  the 
priest,  at  last,  "  of  Hawaii,  of  the  great 


king  Kamehaemha,  and  of  the  foreign 
Judge,*  who  brought  the  laws  to  the 
kingdom.  But  do  they  never  eat  men 
in  Hawaii  9  " 

"They  do  not,  and  never  did.  If 
they  had  eaten  men,  they  would  never 
have  had  one  king  over  all  the  islands, 
and  a  great  Judge  firom  lands  beyond 
the  sea.  No  people  can  be  powerful 
who  eat  up  the  bodies  of  their  own  citi- 
zens." 

"  But  the  Hawaiians  eat  dogs  1 " 

"  Certainly." 

"A  warrior  cannot  live  upon  dogs. 
He  must  eat  the  flesh  and  the  neo  (spirit) 
of  men." 

"  But  suppose  there  were  no  need  of 
fighting  ?  "  said  my  father. 

"  Then  we  might,  perhaps,  live  with- 
out iaJcolo,^ 

This  was  a  more  important  admission 
than  I  had  ever  heard  from  a  Fijian 
warrior.  He  is  not  the  only  Polynesian 
savage  who  ranks  human  flesh  as  the 
most  important  article  of  his  food,  and 
uses  every  pretext  to  obtain  it.  He 
manifests  no  shame  and  practises  no 
concealment  with  regard  to  this  cus- 
tom. His  religions  precepts,  the  habits 
of  his  society,  and  even  his  filial  and 
fraternal  duties,  are  construed  as  jnsti- 
fying  this  hunger,  and  cannibalism  is 
ingrained  in  a  hundred  ways  into  the 
very  fibre  of  the  Fijian.  When,  there- 
fore, I  heard  the  high-priest  admit  the 
possibility  of  abandoning  cannibalism, 
I  felt  that  my  father's  words  had  pro- 
duced at  least  a  part  of  their  intended 
efiect,  and  that  he  had  escaped  the  dan- 
ger of  immediate  violence  at  the  hands 
of  the  savages.  The  Fijian,  in  his  ordi- 
nary mood,  is  a  sufficiently  amiable  sav- 
age. Yolatile,  social,  irritable,  voluble, 
he  may  be  called  the  Frenchman  of  the 
Pacific. 

To  suit  the  talkative  mood  of  his  au- 
dience, my  father  turned  his  speech  into 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which,  if  not 
quite  Bocratic,  was  entirely  to  his  pur- 
pose, for  M  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
natives.  Their  principal  men  plied  him 
with  questions  and  dilemmas,  arguing 

*  Chief-Jnstice  Lee,  who  framed  the  Oonstita- 
tion  of  tho  Hawaiian  Oorornitient 
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the  adrantages  of  their  own  customs 
and  the  demerits  of  those  which  he  ad- 
Tocated,  and  drew  the  most  glowing 
pictures  of  the  felicity  which  awaited 
the  Fijian  warrior  in  tiie  land  of  spirits. 
Hy  &ther  replied  with  great  eloquence 
and  readiness ;  yet  I  well  remember  that 
the  sayages  then  seemed  to  me  to  hold 
their  own  in  argument.  I  was  at  heart 
as  much  Fijian  as  English. 

The  debate  happily  closed  without  a 
quarrel.  Evening  approached,  and  the 
sayages  began  to  scatter  to  their  houses, 
promising  to  think  upon  the  questions 
that  my  father  had  earnestly  urged  upon 
them.  They  presented  him  with  a 
whalers  tooth  in  token  of  respect,  and 
iUogically  proceeded  to  execute  a  war- 
dance  and  to  sing  a  tumultuous  heathen 
song  in  his  honor. 

Occupied  with  their  latest  impres- 
fdons,  the  natives  made  no  search  for 
me ;  and,  when  I  saw  them  pacified,  I 
ielt  assured  that  they  were  the  most  in- 
teresting people  in  the  world.  When 
their  song  was  finished,  my  father  made 
a  prayer  in  the  Fi\)ian  tongue;  the  sav- 
ages, sitting  among  the  wrecks  of  the 
feast,  seemed  to  listen  with  interest; 
hat  I  slipped  rapidly  away,  hoping  to 
reach  home  before  my  prolonged  ab- 
sence should  be  remarked.  I  made  a 
slight  detour  in  order  to  avoid  the  place 
of  the  ovens.  But,  as  I  passed  the  Imre^ 
I  met,  to  my  dismay,  one  of  the  "  earth- 
worms," a  gigantic  and  ferocious  native 
of  Lakemba.  He  was  busily  heating 
water  in  a  large  earthenware  caldron 
that  was  already  simmering  over  a  brisk 
fire  in  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

"Why  do  they  not  bring  out  your 
father?"  he  cried.  "The  ovens  are 
ready,  and  the  water  boils." 

"  They  will  not  hurt  him,"  I  answer- 
ed, trembling,  for  "  swift-coming  death  " 
seemed  written  in  the  face  of  the  f  right- 
fol  tattooed  savage. 

"  Ah !  then  we  will  eat  him  another 
day,"  observed  the  earth-worm.  '^  The 
men  of  Lakemba  are  often  hungry." 

I  must  have  betrayed  renewed  alarm 
at  these  words,  for  the  wretch  at  once 
proffered  me  a  kind  of  cannibal  com- 
fort: 


"Never  fear,"  said  he;  "I  ate  my 
father  at  the  last  full  moon.  What  the 
Lakembans  say— 'that  old  men  are  bad 
eating — is  all  nonsense.  In  two  months 
you  will  learn  to  like  their  flesh." 

"  What  have  you  in  that  pot  ? "  I 
asked,  willing  to  change  the  subject  of  ^ 
conversation. 

"  The  head  of  the  tall  chief.  It  is  to 
make  a  drinking-bowl  for  the  priest. 
He  must  have  a  big  stomach  (apimui) 
who  can  empty  such  a  goblet  as  this." 

And  he  sought  to  detain  me,  in  order 
to  explain  the  processes  by  which  he 
proposed  to  convert  the  cranium  into  a 
sacerdotal  drinking-bowl. 

But  I  had  seen  enough  of  horrors  for 
the  nonce;  a  mental  reaction,  indeed, 
was  commencing ;  and,  making  my  es- 
cape from  the  presence  of  the  grim  ofSr 
dal,  I  was  soon  well  on  my  way  toward 
my  father's  house. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  cool 
shadows  of  the  grove  began  to  gather 
around  my  pathway.  All  was  quiet. 
The  few  houses  that  I  passed  were  quite 
deserted,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  had  apparently  flocked  to- 
ward the  place  which  I  had  lately  left 
As  I  pressed  homeward,  the  only  audi* 
ble  sounds  were  the  shrill  chirping  for- 
est-voice that  the  natives  thiii^  to  1;>e 
produced  by  the  tre&«hells,  and  the 
deep  murmuring  rote  of  the  surf  upon 
the  coral  reef. 

Suddenly  a  light  figure  bounded  from 
the  thicket,  and  fell  eagerly  upon  me, 
almost  as  a  leopard  springs.  It  was 
Waimata. 

"  Dearest,"  said  she,  "  why  have  you 
waited  so  long  ?  I  feared  that  they  had 
slain  you." 

"  They  would  not  let  me  come  away," 
returned  L  "  Th^  wished  to  make  my 
father  and  me  eat  with  them." 

"  I  saw  him  going  thither,  and  dread- 
ed that  he  might  never  come  away. 
Then  I  hid  myself  to  watch  for  you." 

The  patient  girl  had  lain  in  ambush 
ever  since  the  feast ;  she  was  tsAnt  and 
worn  after  the  excitements  of  the  day. 

"  Have  you  waited  here  all  the  after- 
noon foV  me  ? "  asked  I. 

"  Yes,  dear.    I  dared  not  go  fhrther 
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from  yon;"  and  she  kissed  me  with 
tropical  kisses,  and  wfilcomed  me  back 
as  one  returned  fh)m  the  grave. 

Since  that  time  I  have  known  the 
friendship  of  cultured  women;  yet  I  nev- 
er felt  a  thrill  so  exquisite  as  of  this  wild 
hour,  when  this  deep-eyed  girl  greeted 
me  in  the  d6ep  Fijian  wood.  From  the 
heart  of  danger  I  came,  at  a  step,  to 
the  very  heart  of  love.  The  forest  was 
utterly  still,  and  the  cool  gloom  was 
pierced  by  a  level  lance  of  sunlight  that 
shone  across  the  ocean  into  its  depths. 
A  scarlet, bird  sailed  along  its  track, 
and,  wavering  in  the  air  an  instant  be- 
fore us,  settled  at  Waimata*s  feet. 

"It  is  the  lover's  omen,'*  cried  she. 
"  That  bird  only  appears  to  those  who 
are  soon  to  be  made  very  happy." 

We  rose,  and  went  together  a  few 
steps  farther  to  my  father's  house.  It 
was  empty  and  silent. 

"If  we  could  only  live  here  togeth- 
er!" saidL 

"  Your  parents  would  not  permit  it," 
answered  Waimata. 

"Alasl  no.  They  wish  me  to  love 
no  one  here.  They  wish  me  to  go 
across  the  waters  (to  England)  before  I 
love." 

"Perhaps  we  could  go  across  the 
waters  to  the  Enchanted  Island  I " 

"I  fear  there  is  no  canoe  stroug 
enough  or  swift  enough  to  take  us 
there,"  said  I.  But  I  secretly  resolved 
to  learn  what  I  could  concerning  this 
Lover's  Island,  in  which  she  evidently 
believed  so  firmly. 

This,  however,  was  no  time  to  discuss 
projects  of  flight.  "Waimata  was  faint 
and  hungry;  she  had  fasted  since  the 
morning. 

**  We  will  think  of  it,"  said  I,  as  I 
began  rummaging  the  calabashes  and 
wicker-work  closets  in  which  our  pro- 
visions were  wont  to  be  stored. 

I  found  some  «i-apples,  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, and  a  cold  chicken  whdch  my 
mother  had  providently  set  away  against 
my  return  from  the  mountain  expedi- 
tion, upon  which  she  supposed  I  was 
gone,  for  I  had  got  into  a  bad  way  of 
referring  all  my  absences  to  the  hills ; 
and  one  might  have  supposed,  listening 


to  the  accounts  which  I  rendered  of  my 
frequent  disappearances,  that  I  was  giv- 
en to  long  and  lonely  meditations  upon 
their  summits,  after  the  manner  of 
Wordsworth  in  the  Lake  district. 

I  spread  the  viands  before  Waimata, 
and,  seating  myself  beside  her,  we  ate 
heartily.  It  increased  my  already  rav- 
enous appetite  to  see  Waimata's  hun- 
ger. The  chicken,  the  fruit,  and  a  large 
goblet  of  cocoanut-milk,  speedily  were 
not.  Polynesian  lovers  find  no  disen- 
chantment in  the  act  of  eating. 

"To-morrow,"  said  I,  "we  will  de- 
cide upon  a  plan  for  escaping  from  this 
island.  But  now  I  expect  my  father, 
and  he  must  not  know  that  we  have 
been  together.  Do  not  tell  any  one,  if 
yon  love  nie,  that  we  have  seen  each 
other  to-day." 

"  If  I  love  you ! "  said  Waimata. 
"  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  I  never  doubt  it." 

"  How  much  do  you  love  me  ?"  re- 
turned Waimata. 

"  More  than  tongue  can  tell." 

Waimata,  child-like,  wished  me  al- 
ways to  make  this  answer  to  her.  Un- 
like the  women  of  civilization,  she  did 
not  insist  upon  variety  in  the  assurances 
of  my  aifection.    I  used  to  say  to  her, 

"  Must  I  always  repeat  a  mea  pupuU 
(a  foolish  formula)  to  ytm  ? " 

"  I  like  it  just  as  well  the  thousandth 
time,"  she  would  answer,  "  as  I  liked  it 
the  first  time  you  said  it." 

We  clung  together  in  a  parting  em- 
brace, her  "  prodigal  dark  hair  "  min-  . 
gled  with  mine,  her  warm  kisses  mixed 
with  mine.  I  know  not  how  long  we 
might  have  lingered  together,  indulging 
our  dream  of  youth  and  love,  our  mur- 
mured words  concerning  a  future  in 
Waimata's  Enchanted  Island,  but  sud- 
denly I  saw  a  shadow  moving  in  the 
room. 

We  started  up. 

It  was  the  shadow  of  a  man's  head^ 
moving  against  the  eastern  wall. 

I  glanced  out  of  the  door.  The  level 
beams  of  the  sunset  poured  up  through 
a  long  westward  avenue  of  trees,  just 
touching  the  placid  blue  waters  beyond 
the  reef;  the  sun  was  about  to  sink  be- 
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;iind  them.  The  light  made  an  aureole 
of  my  father's  gray  hair,  as  he  walked 
slowly,  with  bended  head,  toward  his 
house.  His  shadow  had  returned  be- 
fore him. 

"  Fly  instantly,"  said  I  to  Waimata, 
"  or  we  are  discovered  I — through  the 
eastern  door  I  Meet  me  at  sunset,  to- 
morrow, in  the  great  palm-grove  1 " 

She  passed  from  me  as  swiftly  as  the 
canoe  glides  away  at  the  touch  of  the 
land-breeze,  and  vanished  through  one 
door  but  an  instant  before  my  father 
entered  upon  the  opposite  side. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  what  have 
you  been  doing  to-day  ?  " 

"I  have  been  watching  the  storm; 
and  since  then  in  the  mountains." 

"Did  you  see  nothing  of  what  the 
natives  have  been  doing  ? " 

"  I  heard  a  great  shouting,  and  saw 
the  warriors  running  toward  the  shore 
with  their  clubs ;  but  I  went  the  other 
way." 

At  that  age  1  held  the  crude  opinion 
that  prevarication  was  not  lying,  and 
that  deceit  was  always  wrong.    I  had 
not  then  learned  the  occasional  merit 
and  virtue  of  mendacity,  as  when  one 
welcomes  a  friend  who  has  come  pre- 
cisely at  the  wrong  moment.    But  no- 
body, except  my  father,  studied  moral 
philosophy  in  Fiji.    I  had   saved  my 
conscience ;  and  my  father,  luckily,  was 
too  preoccupied  to  question  me  closely. 
My  mother   soon  entered  with  my 
younger  brother,  having  completed  her 
daily  visits  among  the  native  women ; 
and  the  little  home-circle  was  reunited 
at  the  close  of  this  eventful  day. 

From  scenes  of  the  wildest  ferocity  I 
was  thus  transferred  at  once  to  the  sphere 
of  gentle  life.  I  was  again  a  member  of 
an  English  family,  and  the  sound  of 
English  speech  alone  met  my  ears,  for 
in  mvLT  home  the  Fijian  language  was 
strictly  tabooed. 

Nothing  was  said  among  us  of  the 
wild  events  of  the  day.  The  short 
tropical  twilight  had  barely  faded  out 
of  the  sky  before  I  was  glad  to  seek  my 
bed.  But,  iu  spite  of  the  day's  fatigue, 
I  could  not  rest.  Its  excitement  still 
boiled  in  me,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Fi- 


jian braves  seemed  to  have  entered  in- 
to my  blood. 

Waimata  and  the  Lover's  Island — 
these,  too,  were  themes  upon  which  the 
changes  rang  in  my  brain.  How  to  get 
the  dear  dusky  maid  away  from  the 
surveillance,  the  anxieties,  the  danger 
of  this  savage  island?  A  hundred 
plans  presented  themselves ;  but  I  could 
do  nothing  without  more  definite  knowl- 
edge. , 

Toward  morning  I  fell  asleep;  arid, 
in  a  dream,  I  fancied  that  Waimata  and 
I  were  living  alone  upon  the  island  of 
Kayau,  situated  upon  our  northeastern 
horizon  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
The  island,  though  well  supplied  with 
fruits,  water,  and  wood,  was  uninhabit- 
ed ;  for  the  natives  regarded  it  as  the 
abode  of  the  minor  gods  of  their  my- 
thology— the  luve-Tia-toaij  or  "  children 
of  the  waters."  Of  these  neariy  a  hun- 
dred existed — wild,  goblin-like  beings, 
who  came  from  the  sea  at  stated  inter- 
vals, and  occupied  this  lovely  island. 
Hence  it  was  tabooed  a  sacred  or  inter- 
dicted place ;  no  human  foot  was  allow- 
ed to  land  upon  it  oftener  than  once  a 
year,  and  then  but  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  an  offering  of  fruit  and  ani- 
mals to  the  gods.  Death  was  the  pen- 
alty of  violating,  even  by  mistake  or 
accident,  this  ordinance. 

Upon  this  fertile,  lonely,  and  lovely 
island  I  imagined  Waimata  and  myself 
living,  alone  and  happy.  It  was  the 
most  vivid  of  dreams.  I  had  never 
been  to  the  island,  but  its  scenery  was 
minutely  pictured  to  me  in  my  sleej) ; 
and,  unlike  the  generality  of  dream-im- 
pressions, the  image  remained  with  me 
after  waking,  like  the  distinctest  real- 
ity. I  was  skeptical  enough  to  have  no 
fear  of  the  small  gods  who  dwelt  there ; 
yet,  like  the  Fijian  natives,  I  believed 
implicitly  in  dreams,  and  I  accepted 
this  one  as  a  revelation  of  my  future, 
and  determined  to  fly  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, with  Waimata,  to  this  solitary  is- 
land. Could  we  escape  thither  unsus- 
pected I  was  confident  that  we  should 
avoid  pursuit.  How  should  we  accom- 
plish the  hegira  of  love  ? 

At  sunset  I  met  Waimata  in  the  for- 
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est,  according  to  our  agreement,  and 
laid  my  plan  before  her.  At  first  she 
objected  to  the  sacrilege  which  it  in- 
Yolyed,  but  her  heart  pleaded  eloquent- 
ly against  her  fear  of  the  tdbuj  and  she 
finally  acquiesced  in  my  scheme.  We 
determined  to  go  by  night,  when  first 
the  quadrature  of  the  moon  should  be 
accompanied  by  favorable  winds,  thus 
securing  light  enough  to  steer  the  prop- 
er course,  and  enough  of  gloom  to  avoid 
pursuit,  in  case  an  alarm  should  be 
given. 

"We  shall  easily  get  there,"  said 
Waimata ;  "  and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
never  want  to  come  away." 

Not  had  I  the  slightest  fear  that  the 
time  would  ever  pass  heavily  in  Wai- 
mata's  company.  The  adventure,  too, 
suited  the  color  of  my  temperament; 
for  I  had  inherited  from  my  father 
something  of  the  daring  and  adven- 
turous spirit  which  had  led  him  from  a 
happy  home  to  the  savage  islands  of 
the  8outh  Seas.  The  pioneer  mission- 
ary combines,  indeed,  a  strong  infusion 
of  dash  and  romance  with  the  graver 
purposes  that  lead  him  to  savage  coun- 
tries. The  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
might  sometimes  be  oveipowered  by 
his  privations  and  his  loneliness,  were 
it  not  for  the  excitements  of  the  adven- 
tures upon  which  he  embarks.  The 
sense  of  power  and  independence  would 
make  Nayan  my  delightftil  kingdom, 
and  Waimata  should  be  its  queen. 

I  pictured  to  myself,  in  short,  the 
most  romantic  life  upon  the  lonely  is- 
land to  which  we  were  going.  I  had 
read  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  the  same  well- 
worn  copy  which  had  been  familiar  to 
my  father's  own  boyhood;  and  with 
Waimata  I  fancied  myself  living  year 
after  year  in  houses  of  our  own  deft 
construction,  or  in  airy  perches  woven 
among  the  branches  of  the  tallest  trees, 
and  at  once  turned  my  best  endeavors 
to  the  problem  of  reaching  the  land  in 
which  I  anticipated  so  much  happi- 
ness. 

Luckily,  it  was  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  make  the  voyage  to  the  Island  of  the 
Gods.  But  how  to  escape  pursuit  and 
recapture  ? 


It  was  now  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
and  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  reach 
Nayau  within  the  week.  A  war  was 
raging  between  the  Lakembans  and  the 
people  of  a  neighboring  island,  the 
Lakembans  having  been  worsted  in 
several  conflicts,  both  in  their  war- 
canoes  and  during  an  attempted  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy's  territory.  This  had 
emboldened  the  Yiti-lomans — ^for  so  the 
other  tribe  was  called — to  assume  the 
ofiensive.  It  was  well  known  among 
us  of  Lakemba,  that  they  contemplated 
a  descent  in  force  upon  us  within  a  few 
days,  and  that  they  would  most  prob- 
ably land  upon  our  windward  coast, 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  lay  the  island  of  Kay  an. 
The  effect  of  this  condition  of  things 
was  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  the 
male  population  of  our  island  to  the 
windward  shore,  and  to  busy  them  con> 
stantly  in  the  rude  arts  of  Fijian  vrar- 
fare.  Canoes  were  building,  the  land- 
ing-places were  fortified,  and  guards 
were  stationed  along  the  coast  by  night, 
to  give  early  notice  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach ;  wMle  all  the  artificers  of  the 
island  were  busy  in  the  manufacture  of 
spears,  clubs,  arrows,  shields,  and  slings. 
This  unwonted  activity,  carried  on  as  it 
was  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
had  the  most  to  fear  from  the  invasion, 
left  the  leeward  shores  almost  uninhab- 
ited, except  by  night.  The  houses 
stood  open  and  tenantless  all  day  long ; 
the  troops  of  merry  girls,  that  hereto- 
fore might  have  been  seen  every  morn- 
ing bathing  their  olive  beauty  in  the 
mountain  streams,  or  frolicking,  later 
ip.  the  day,  in  the  tumbling  surf — ^the 
fishermen's  fleets,  that  were  wont  to 
dot,  with  their  snowy  sails,  the  breezy 
bright  expanse  of  the  waters— all  had 
disappeared;  the  whole  industry  and 
curiosity  of  Lakemba  was  concentrated 
at  the  point  of  expected  invasion.  For 
though,  in  these  reminiscences,  I  have 
dealt  so  much  with  the  darker  sides  of 
the  Fijian  character,  their  people,  as  I 
have  intimated,  is  a  social  and  mercurial 
race,  making  of  war  ,a  pastime  and  a 
spectacle,  and  ])0S8essuig  hardly  any 
more  care  for  its  sufferings,  or  any  more 
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sense  of  the  solemmty  of  death,  than 
the  lower  animalH  that  seem  to  be  their 
not  Tery  distant  kindred.  They  hunt 
eadi  other,  apparently,  for  the  mere  ex- 
dtonent  of  the  chaseu '  Yery  few  of  the 
Padiic  islanders  manifest  any  consider- 
ahk  development,  indeed,  in  the  finer 
elemenis  of  character.  Excepting  a 
few  remarkable  individaala,  these  na- 
tioos  belong  to  a  very  primitiYe  phase 
of  growth. 

It  tiras  fortunately  happened  that  the 
antidpated  inTasion  withdrew,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  both  yoong  and 
old  from  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
wMch  was  left  in  perfect  solitude,  on 
pinpoee,  as  it  would  seem,  that  I  might 
prepare  for  Waimata  and  myself  the 
means  of  escape  to  Nayau. 

A  canoe  was  essential  to  oar  flight ; 
bat  how  to  obtain  a  canoe  t  Had  I  sto- 
len one  and  eloped  with  the  priest^s 
daughter,  certain  pursuit  and  almost 
certain  recapture  would  haye  been  the 
consequences.  It  was,  therefore,  neoes- 
BUj  for  me  to  proyide  secretly  my  own 
canoe;  and  that  was  an  undertaking  of 
no  small  magnitude.  A  canoe  of  two 
fiUhoms  in  length  was  the  yery  smallest 
to  which  I  would  dare  to  entrust  our 
fortunes ;  nor  could  I  see  any  safe  way 
of  obtaining  one  except  by  constructing 
it  myself. 

The  Fijian  makes  all  but  his  largest 
csDoes  from  a  single  trunk ;  first  bum- 
iDg  out  the  principal  part  of  the  cayity, 
and  then  reducing  the  ddes  of  the  huU, 
with  an  adze,  to  a  shell  of  the  required 
thinness.  I  had  a  natural  aptitude  for 
the  handling  of  tools,  and,  as  I  had 
often  seen  the  thing  done,  I  knew  that, 
on  occasion,  I  could  construct  a  canoe 
quite  as  well  as  the  sayage  himself. 
With  the  nayigation  of  these  craft  I 
was,  of  course,  quite  famUiar. 

Bat  to  build  even  a  small  canoe,  sin- 
gle-handed, was,  under  the  most  fayor* 
able  circumstances,  a  task  for  seyeral 
weeksy  And  as  I  must  work  by  night, 
to  ayoid  obseryation,  there  seemed  little 
probability  that  Waimata  and  I  could 
efSect  an  early  escape  from  the  island. 
The  possibility,  too,  of  any  eac&j^  but 
an  early  one  was  quite  doubtful,  for,  as 


soon  aa  the  expected  war  should  be  oyer 
—and  wars  are  brief  in  F^i — the  peo^^ 
pie,  returning  to  their  homes  upon  the 
leeward  nde  of  the  island,  would  soon 
disooyer  my  craft  upon  the  stocks,  and 
undo  the  toils  of  my  nayy  yard. 

Still,  I  addressed  myself  to  canoo- 
building,  not  forgetting  to  supplicate 
the  aid  of  the  more  poweiltQ  natiye 
gods  upon  my  undertaldng. 

On  the  second  day  of  my  explora- 
tions for  the  purpose,  I  found,  in  a 
dense  groye  that  extended  within  two 
yards  of  the  high-water  mark  upon  the 
western  shore,  a  trunk  already  felled  by 
canoe-builders,  but  long  since  abandoned 
on  account  of  a  flaw  in  the  wood,  which 
rendered  it  unseiriceable  for  the  large 
war-canoe  that  they  desired  to  build. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  wood,  howeyer, 
was  perfectly  sound;  and  upon  this 
portion,  which  was  of  ample  length,  I 
conmienced  at  once  to  work.  I  had 
well-nigh  blocked  out  the  form  of  my 
canoe  with  the  adxe,  which  I  swung 
lustily  on  finding  the  coast  dear,  until 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  warned  me  to 
return  home  before  my  absence  should 
excite  suspicion,  or  the  natiyes,  return- 
ing, should  hear  the  blows  of  my  adze. 

Upon  the  next  night,  after  a  total  of 
perhaps  fifteen  hours'  labor  upon  my 
canoe,  I  met  Waimata  at  an  accustomed 
trysting-place  in  the  wood,  and  told  her 
of  what  I  had  done.  She  was  ftill  of 
delight;  but,  after  a  while,  she  said, 
.  *<  I  think  I  know  a  better  way  to  get 
a  canoe." 

**  I  am  all  attention.'' 

"  Do  not  work  upon  your  canoe  any 
more  until  the  fight  with  th«  Yiti-loma 
people  is  oyer.  For,  on  that  day,  canoes' 
enough  will  lose  their  owners,  and  per- 
haps we  can  take  one  of  them  for  our- 
selyes.  And  if  we  get  away  in  one  of 
them,  it  will  not  do  to  leaye  a  canoe 
half-finished  in  the  wood,  for  then  the 
people  would  find  out  our  manao  (inten- 
tion), and  will  send  out  an  expedition 
to  discoyer  us." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  L    "  I  wiU  wait  for 
the  battle.^'     And  I  concealed,  that 
night,  the  bull  that  I  had  already  rude- 
ly blocked  oat. 
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Waimata's  counsel  proyedwise;  for, 
within  five  days  of  this  conyersation, 
the  Yitarlomans  made  their  attack  upon 
Lakemba.  Their  fleet  numbered,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  sixty-fiye  war-canoes, 
each  carrying  an  ayerage  of  about  fif- 
teen warriors,  so  that  the  inyaders  mus- 
tered nearly  a  thousand  men.  The  at- 
tack, howeyer,  instead  of  being  made  at 
the  eastern,  was  directed  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  island,  near  the  point  Mi- 
milo. 

A  fbrious  battle  was  fought,  which 
ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  Viti- 
lomans.  Many  of  the  inyading  canoes 
were  oyerset ;  some  effected  a  landing, 
but  their  crews  were  captured  and  slain, 
and  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  flo- 
tilla made  its  escape.  In  the  confusion, 
as  Waimata  had  foreseen,  we  found  our 
opportunity.  When  the  fight  began  to 
turn  against  the  enemy,  I  observed  the 
occupants  of  a  small  canoe,  non-combat- 
ants, and .  apparently  retainers  of  the 
inyading  prince  Thalomba,  to  be  sud- 
denly panic-stricken.  Swiftly  paddling 
toward  one  of  the  faster-sailing  canoes, 
which  was  already  turning  in  fiight, 
they  deserted  their  own  little  craft,  and 
were  received  on  board  of  the  lai'gcr 
canoe,  leaving  their  own  to  drift  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind.  It  was  thus  borne 
slowly  toward  "the  extremity  of  the 
point  upon  which  Waimata  and  I  were 
secretly  watching  the  progress  of  the 
fight.  All  the  natives  were  absorbed  in 
the  m^l6e,  and  no  one  but  ourselves  no- 
ticed the  deserted  canoe.  No  more  for- 
tunate chance  could  have  occurred. 

I  asked  Waimata  whether  she  would 
not  like  to  return  home  and  take  what 
few  articles  she  could  remoye  without 
fear  of  their  absence  being  noticed, 
while  I  should  make  prize  of  the  canoe. 

"No;  there  will  be  danger  that  I 
should  be  made  a  captive  at  home,  and 
prevented  from  meeting  you  again.  I 
will  go  with  you  now,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"Agreed,"  said  I.  "Let  us  set  out 
for  the  Enchanted  Island  this  moment." 

Neyer  was  resolve  turned  sooner  into 
action.  Running  along  the  edge  of  the 
shore,  and  concealed  by  the  shadows  of 
the  great  trees  that  Mnged  it,  we  reach*- 


ed  the  southern  part  of  the  point  Mi- 
milo,  toward  which  the  trend  of  the 
current  was  now  bearing  the  abandoned 
canoe.  Divesting  myself  of  all  clothing 
except  the  girdle  of  uatiye  cloth  around 
my  loins,  I  plunged  into  the  water  and 
swam  rapidly  toward  the  little  craft  that 
was  to  bear  my  fortunes.  I  concealed 
myself  from  sight  of  the  warriors  by 
keeping  the  deserted  canoe  in  the  exact 
line  of  vision  between  myself  and  the 
nearest  Lakemban  canoe,  which  was 
hardly  half  a  mile  distant;  for,  had 
the  least  glimpse  of  my  head  appeared 
to  the  keen-eyed  islanders,  I  should 
have  been  pursued  and  taken.  The 
water  swirled  around  my  shoulders. 
The  long  waves  lifted  me  into  sight  for 
an  instant,  and  then  withdrew  me  into 
their  hollows.  I  saw  the  slate-colored 
sharp  fin  of  a  shark  approaching  me, 
cutting  its  way  with  a  graceful  yet  ter- 
rible ripple  that  seemed  the  sardonic 
smile  of  Death.  But  I  did  not  swerve 
from  the  line  I  had  determined  to  keep. 
I  knew  that  the  ferocious  fish  was  in 
pursuit  of  the  scent  of  fresh  blood ; 
and,  even  if  he  had  turned  aside  for 
me,  I  cared  little,  for  I  was  in  a  mood 
to  prefer  death  to  the  loss  of  Waimata. 
So,  steadily  holding  my  course,  I  reach- 
ed the  empty  canoe  as  the  shark  over- 
took and  passed  nie,  so  near  that  the 
undulations  from  bis  fin  came  to  me, 
woven  among  the  countless  interlacing 
ripples  that  fretted  the  surface  of  the 
billows.  Still,  completely  hidden  from 
sight,  I  did  not  venture  to  enter  the 
canoe ;  but,  keeping  behind  it,  I  urged 
it  gently  with  the  receding  tide,  and 
soon  brought  it  around  the  point  to  the 
deserted  waters  upon  the  other  side. 
All  had  been  done  as  secretly  as  though 
I  had  swam  under  water. 

As  soon  as  I  had  reached  the  covert, 
Waimata  broke  from  her  concealment, 
and  ran  toward  me.  Waist-deep  in  the 
water  I  received  her.  The  sun  set  as  we 
entered  our  little  canoe  together  and 
turned  its  prow  from  the  shore.  I  think 
it  was  to  a  pagan  deity  that,  according 
to  the  island  custom  of  departing  voy- 
agers, we  offered  up  a  snpplicatioii. 
From  our  garments  of  bark-cloth  we 
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extemporized  a  mde  sail;  a  mast  was 
already  stepped  in  the  canoe,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  moying  off  lightly 
before  a  fayoring  breeze,  oar  prow  turn- 
ed toward  the  sacred  island,  and  as  hap- 
py &s  Fijian  lovers  ever  were  before  or 
gince.  What  bounding  pleasure  was  in 
that  hour  1 

It  fell  a  little  cloudy  before  midnight, 
and  t^e  breeze  freshened ;  but  before  it 
became  a  gale,  we  had  reached  the  is- 
land and  landed  upon  its  lee,  and  the 


dawn  broke  serenely  upon  pur  new  life 
in  that  romantic  solitude.  Our  fli^t 
was  unsuspected  by  either  the  Christian 
or  the  savage  parents  from  whom  we 
had  fled,  and  we  were  mourned  as  hay- 
ing been  surprised  and  carried  away 
captives  by  some  fugitive  party  of  the 
retreating  Invaders. 

But  Waimata  and  I  reckoned  nothyig 
of  the  sorrow  or  of  the  pleasures  that 
we  had  left  behind ;  for  we  had  found 
our  Enchanted  Island. 


•♦• 


A    SUMMER    SONG. 

I  WENT  fishing,  and  so  did  you, 
Pair  young  Kate,  with  your  eyes  of  blue  I 
Lazily  trolling,  morning  and  noon. 
Dreamily  strolling  under  the  moon: 
On  the  veranda  beneath  the  vines. 
Laughingly  throwing  poetic  lines; 
Thrumming  on  lightest  guitar  a  tune, 
Humming  of  distant  sea  and  lagune. 
Of  love  unwhispered  and  deep  despair : 
Was  ever  fishing  so  sweet,  so  rare  ? 

Tou  went  fishing,  and  so  did  I, 

(Our  angels  surely  floated  by,) 
Up  from  the  town  to  the  far  blue  hills, 
From  heat  and  dust  to  the  cool,  pure  riUs.  * 
But  no  fish  came  all  the  summer^s  day 
To  draw  my  eyes  from  your  face  away; 
And  no  wish  came  for  a  fortune-quest, 
To  draw  your  heart  from  its  new-found  rest. 
I  yearned  and  watched,  till,  in  glad  surprise, 
A  vision  of  love  flashed  in  your  eyes. 

Oh  I  we  went  fishing,  you  and  I, 
In  those  long  golden  days  gone  by. 
We  went  for  a  summer's  row  or  sail. 
And  tremblingly  found  the  "  Holy  Grael ; " 
The  rapturous  splendor  still  is  new. 
The  vision  is  yet  in  your  eyes  of  blue. 
Come  sun,  come  rain,  it  is  all  God's  part; 
We  only  need  hold  a  heart  for  heart; 
Through  life's  high  noon  and  the  dim  decline, 
Sweet  wife,  forever  and  ever,  mine. 
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A  PABTT  of  US  are  staying  with  the 
Hon.  Jacobus  Halibut,  at  his  charming 
country-seat  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay 
of*  Acadia.  His  lawn  slopes  to  the 
water,  and  in  the  coye  below  lie  moored 
boats  of  every  description ;  for  the  Hon. 
Jacobus  is  an  accomplished  sailer,  and 
goes  through  more  work,  by  way  of 
amusement,  than  any  one  but  an  Eng- 
lish squire  who  rides  to  hounds  twice  a 
week. 

It  is  breakfast-time,  and  we  linger 
pleasantly  oyer  our  coffee  and  muffins, 
discussing  the  chances  of  the  Haryards 
against  the  Oxfords  in  the  international 
boat-race,  when  the  master  of  the  house 
rises,  and,  approaching  the  window  of 
the  dining-room,  which  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  Bay,  scans  the  sky 
with  a  scrutinizing  glance  that  takes  in 
aU  possibilities  of  wind. 

"  Come  on ! "  he  calls.  "  Who's  go- 
ing with  me  in  the  yacht  ?  I  shall  be 
off  in  five  minutes.*' 

"I!"  "and II"  "audi!"  "audi!" 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  assembled 
company,  all  eager  and  excited  in  a 
moment. 

"Well,  come,  *  hyper.'  If  you  are 
not  ready  at  once,  it  will  be  too  late. 
Boys,  run  and  get  the  boat  off.  Where's 
my  great-coat  ?  Call  Jack  to  unfurl  the 
sails  of  the  yacht.  You'd  better  bestir 
yourselyes— every  body." 

The  "  boys,"  who  are  the  nephews  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Halibut,  spending  their 
holidays  with  their  uncle,  fly  on  the 
wings  of  delight ;  the  group  of  ladies 
disperse  to  their  rooms,  whence  they 
soon  emerge  in  picturesque  boating- 
costumes  of  water-proof  trimmed  with 
gay  colors.  Then  they  pause  in  the 
hidl  a  moment,  to  tie  great  brown  veils 
over  fiightnil  bats  with  immense  brims, 
quite  unlike  the  jaunty  little  affairs  in 
which  they  play  croquet,  and  then  rush 
impetuously  out  upon  the  lawn. 

"  Bring  an  oar,  each  of  you ! "  roars 
a  stentorian  voice  down  the  beach. 


We  gentlemen,  who  have  exchanged 
our  moming-ooats  for  round-abouts  and 
wide-awakes,  offer  to  relieve  the  ladies 
of  their  share  of  the  burden,  but  they 
are  resolved  to  assist ;  so  every  body 
shoulders  an  oar,  or  a  boat-hook,  or  a 
tiller,  or  some  piece  of  boat  fumitore, 
and  we  march  in  procession  down  to 
the  shore. 

I  find  these  long  yacht-oars  unwieldy. 
First  I  knock  off  somebody's  hat,  and, 
in  apologizing  and  drawing  back  the 
blade  suddenly,  the  handle,  which  ex- 
tends flEUTther  behind  me  than  I  had  sup- 
posed, nearly  knocks  down  one  of  the 
boys  who  is  following  me  with  a  ooU 
of  rope. 

There  has  been  a  great  skurry  and 
commotion  up-stairs  during  the  dreaa- 
ing  process.  Voices  were  calling  from 
the  different  rooms,  "Oh!  will  he 
be  gone?"  "I  can't  find  my  hat!** 
"  Have  you  seen  my  veil  and  gloves  t  ^ 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  never  be 
ready  in  time  I "  Servants  have  been 
rushing  about  at  the  orders  of  Hn. 
Halibut,  who  is  superintending  the  put- 
ting up  of  provisions,  whi<::h  now  make 
their  appearance  in  great  covered  ham- 
pers, packed  close,  with  necks  of  bot- 
tles and  unwieldy  edges  of  parcels  pro- 
truding from  the  comers. 

With  great  haste  and  expedition  we 
have  all  hurried  through  our  prepara- 
tions; so  that,  on  tearing  frantically 
down  upon  the  beach,  I  am  surprised 
to  find  half  the  party  sitting  tranquilly 
on  stones  or  logs  that  are  scattered  over 
it,  while  our  group  is  straggling  along 
at  different  angles  to  avoid  hitting  each 
other  with  our  obtrusive  burdens. 

"  Where's  the  boat  ? "  is  the  first  cay, 
as  no  means  of  conveyance  appears  to 
transport  us  from  the  shore  to  the  JtuT' 
rieans,  which  lies  at  its  moorings  about 
a  hundred  yards  out  in  the  stream. 

"Mr.  Halibut  has  gone  out  to  the 
yacht  in  it,"  says  Flirtina.  "  He  wilt 
send  it  in  for  us  by  and  by." 
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^But  I  thought  he  was  in  a  great 
htory,"  Bays  one  who  is  a  comparative 
stranger  to  the  habits  of  the  household. 

LaseUa,  who  is  satirical,  laughs. 
"  The  skipper  never  likes  to  wait,"  she 
says ;  *'  but  if  we  get  off  in  an  hour  we 
shall  be  fortunate;'*  and  she  begins 
cracking  the  little  sea-weed  bubbles 
that  the  tide  has  thrown  up  among  the 
drift-wood. 

Halbert,  who  is  averse  to  labor,  and 
refuses  to  join  our  expedition,  stretches 
his  lazy  length  beside  her,  and  the  two 
exchange  repartee,  and  low  ripples  of 
laughter  come  from  the  pair. 

Ouy,  who  is  of  an  active  tempera- 
ment, skips  stones  across  the  water. 

Flirtina  is  hunting  shells  along  the 
shore. 

Mrs.  Halibut  and  the  other  ladies  sit 
diatting  on  a  log,  with  a  pile  of  wraps 
beside  them. 

After  half  an  hour  Mr.  Halibut  comes 
ashore  in  the  boat  in  a  terrible  hurry, 
and  the  baskets  and  oars  and  cloaks 
and  ropes  are  piled  in.  The  kdies  tum- 
ble in  over  the  bow,  regardless  of  every 
thing  except  the  necessity  of  throwing 
the  balance  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
not  of  the  water. 

After  much  pushing  and  squealing, 
and  rolling  of  the  boat  from  side  to 
ude,  it  is  finally  launched,  and  the 
party  transferred  to  the  deck  of  the 
larger  veaseL 

Once  on  board,  Mr.  Halibut,  who  on 
shore  is  a  mild-spoken  and  reserved 
gentleman,  becomes  imperative  and  dic- 
tatorial, and,  on  his  own  quarter-deck, 
is  every  inch  a  skipper.  The  scene  ap- 
pears to  me  one  of  dire  conftision.  In 
front  of  the  mast  is  a  jumble  of  ropes, 
■ails,  spars,  buoys,  and  boat-hooks.  The 
little  place  astern  of  the  cabm  is  filled 
irith  shawls  and  baskets  and  the  ladies. 
I  am  not  used  to  yachting,  and  think 
*ny  empty  place  will  do ;  so  I  dispose 
myself  comfortably  upon  a  clear  space 
near  the  mast. 

"Tike  care,  Mr.  Smythe— you'll  be 
OTerboard  I "  cries  the  warning  voice  of 
the  skipper.  I  feel  something  move  be- 
hind me ;  somebody  collars  me,  and  I 
ibd  myself  sprawling  on  a  bundle  of 


ropes,  very  near  the  hole  that  goes  down 
into  the  forecastle,  and  the  big  boom 
swings  over  the  place  where  I  had  just 
been  sitting. 

^*That  was  a  narrow  escape,"  says 
Mr.  Halibut    **  I  just  saved  you." 

I  thank  him,  pick  myself  up  with 
discretion,  and  think  I  will  go  below, 
which  I  do. 

The  cabin  is  small,  and  the  fioor  is 
encumbered  with  spare  sails,  ropes,  and 
extra  oars,  and  Guy  is  pitching  down 
the  wraps,  and  calls  out  to  me  to  take 
the  baskets. 

I  am  tall,  and,  when  I  stand  up,  I 
bump  my  head  against  the  top;  and 
the  seats  have  uneven  cushions  on  them, 
covered  with  a  glazed  rubber-cloth. 
There  is  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  cur- 
tains to  the  little  windows,  and  if  the 
place  was  cleared  up,  it  might  be  com- 
fortable ;  but  sitting  on  a  pile  of  shawls, 
with  my  feet  in  a  basket,  isn't  agree- 
able. I  do  not  like  the  motion,  either ; 
there  is  an  unpleasant  roll  about  it. 

I  put  my  head  up  the  companion- 
way,  and  ask, 

*'  How  far  have  we  got ! " 

Nobody  notices  me  at  first.  At 
length  Lasella  catches  sight  of  my  rue- 
fal  countenance,  and  laughs. 

"We  haven't  started  yet.  We  are 
fastened  to  the  buoy,  but  the  wind 
drifts  us  round.  Why  don't  you  come 
up?" 

Thus  encouraged,  I  go  up  the  steps, 
and  find  a  place  where  I  can  stow  my 
long  legs  by  sitting  on  the  top  stair, 
and  letting  my  feet  stay  down  below. 

The  boys  are  undoing  the  rope  in 
front.  We  are  off.  The  skipper  is 
busy  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel. 

"  Take  the  helm,  Flirtina  I "  calls  he. 

I  feebly  offer  my  services,  hoping  she 
will  not  accept  them,  for  I  should  not 
know  what  to  do  if  she  did. 

She  smiles  very  sweetly,  and  says, 

"  Please  let  me ;  I  like  it." 

She  evidently  does  not  know  how 
ignorant  I  am,  and  I  assume  an  air  of 
great  intelligence. 

"  Hard  down  1 "  cries  the  skipper. 

What  d4>e$  he  mean?  I  dodge  my 
head,  thinking  that  dreadful  boom  is 
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coming  over ;  but  nobody  else  does,  so 
J  put  it  up  again,  and  find  that  the 
order  applies  to  the  helm  with  which 
Flirtina  is  struggling.  I  try  to  help 
her.  . 

"  Take  care  I "  she  cries,  "  that  is  the 
wrong  way ; "  and  the  skipper  thun- 
ders out, 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Flirtina  ? 
Keep  her  away  I  keep  her  away  1 " 

What  can  this  signify  ?  How  can  I 
keep  her  away?  She  won't  move.  I 
ask  Flirtina,  politely,  if  she  had  not 
better  leave  the  helm  to  me,  since  Mr. 
Halibut  seems  afraid  that  she  will  get 
hurt. 

She  laughs  out :  "  He  doesn't  mean 
me  ;  he  means  the  yacht — that  I  am  to 
keep  away  from  the  wind." 

I  thought  that  people  sought  a  wind 
when  they  went  sailing ;  but  the  skip- 
per is  peculiar — ^he  keeps  away  from  it. 

I  say  this  to  Lasella.  She  responds 
at  random. 

"  Shall  I  belay  the  sheet  to  this 
cleat  ? " — evidently  addressing  Mr.  Hali- 
but. 

"  Don't  do  any  thing  tDl  I  tell  you," 
is  the  blunt  reply. 

She  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it. 

The  skipper  is  still  in  the  bow,  look- 
ing out.  "  Luff  I— let  her  luff  I "  His 
tones  are  certainly  very  imperative. 
"  Keep  her  up  till  she  shivers  ! " 

Flirtina  pays  me  not  the  least  atten- 
tion ;  her  eyes  have  gone  aloft.  She 
looks  distractingly  pretty  under  her 
ugly  hat,  with  her  fluffy  golden  hair 
bloTving  round  her  face,  and  her  cheeks 
and  eyes  glowing  with  the  exercise ; 
but  she  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
sails,  and  now  she  is  ordered  to  **  keep 
her  fuU  I " 

Full,  indeed  1  I  should  think  we 
were  full  enough.  I  can't  turn  round, 
there  are  so  many  people. 

Here  comes  the  skipper  back  to  the 
stem.  He  takes  the  helm,  and  we  set- 
tle ourselves.  There  is  a  big  mainsail 
up,  and  another  sail — a  jib,  I  think  they 
call  it. 

'*  Just  haul  in  on  that  sheet  a  little, 
Mr.  Smythe,"  says  Mr.  Halibut,  po- 
litely. 


I  make  a  dive  at  the  sail,  which  la 
the  only  thing  about  which  looks  to  me 
like  a  sheet. 

"Not  that,  you "     Mr.  Halibut 

stops  abruptly  in  his  sentence,  and  sav- 
agely grasps  a  little  rope  near  me,  which 
he  unfastens,  and  then  twists  around  a 
funny  little  piece  of  wood  shaped  like 
the  top  of  a  T. 

I  fervently  hope  no  one  else  has  no- 
ticed my  blunder,  but  Mrs.  Halibut 
kindly  tries  to  console  me : 

*^  A  sheet  is  a  sail  at  sea,"  she  says, 
amiably.  "  You  must  not  be  expected 
to  know  every  thing.  Mr.  Halibut 
never  tells  any  body  any  thing,  bat 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  whole 
world  is  as  wise  as  himself" 

"  Why  don't  you  hoist  the  flying-jib, 
and  get  up  the  gaff-topsail  ? "  asks  tibiat 
terribly  knowing  Flirtina. 

"  You  don't  know  much,  Flirty,"  says 
Mr.  Halibut.  "  How  do  you  expect  we 
can  carry  more  canvas,  when  we  have 
too  much  sail  on  now  % " 

Flirtina  laughs,  and  does  not  mind  a 
bit. 

We  are  beginning  to  tip.  We  are 
tipping  very  much. 

"  Sit  to  windward  1 "  says  the  skip- 
per, which  is  the  signal  for  every  body 
to  rush  to  the  upper  side  of  the  boat. 

I  think  I  should  prefer  the  more  com- 
fortable seat  on  the  lower  side,  but  am 
a  little  afraid  to  try  it,  and  so  follow  the 
example  of  the  others. 

Imagine  yourself  ovi  a  slippery  can- 
vas cushion  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, and  you  will  know  my  sensations. 
A  great  dash  of  salt-water  comes  slap 
in  my  face.  Every  body  laughs.  I  smile 
grimly,  and  wipe  it  away  ;  but  a  great 
deal  has  gone  down  my  back.  I  feel 
that  my  collar  is  very  limp.  Nothing 
is  so  unbecoming  as  a  collar  with  the 
starch  out.  My  coat-sleeve,  which  is 
of  homespun,  is  very  wet,  too.  Home- 
spun always  shrinks  when  it  is  wet.  I 
feel  it  crawling  up  to  my  elbow.  How 
uncomfortable  1 

**  Now,  this  is  glorious  !  "  says  La- 
sella. "I  do  delight  in  this.  Don't 
you  find  it  charming  when  it  is  bobby, 
Mr.  Smythe  ? "      • 
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''  Oh  1  ah  1  deUghtfol  I  But  hasn't 
she  Bpnmg  a-leak  ? " 

This  I  ask  with  horror,  as  the  water 
poors  in  through  a  hole  in  the  lower 
aide  of  the  vessel,  making  a  great  pool 
inside  the  roil. 

Hr.  Halibut  smiles  grimly.  "  Those 
are  the  scuppers,"  he  says. 

I  have  read  about  ^4ee  scuppers,'^ 
but  I  didn't  know  they  were  holes.  I 
thought  they  were  a  kind  of  smoke- 
pipe.  However,  nobody  seems  alarmed, 
so  I  suppose  it  is  all  right. 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  have  gone 
down-stairs,  lind  the  boys  are  talking  to 
&em. 

"  Oh,  my  1 "  cries  Poffertje— so  called 
from  his  round  cheeks — *Mook  at  the 
water  I  Uncle  Jacobus,  the  water  is 
pouring  in  here  like  every  thing ! " 

I  look  down  into  the  cabin,  and  see 
the  water  coming  under  the  door  of  the 
little  closet  under  the  steps.  There 
must  be  a  leak,  after  all.  Mr.  Halibut 
looks  immoved. 

"She  wants  pumping  out,"  he  re- 
marks. "  You'll  find  a  hundred  pounds 
of  water  in  the  hold.  Quick !  where 
is  the  pump  f " 

''In  the  starboard  locker,  sir,"  an- 
swers the  active  little  sailor-boy,  who  is 
always  to  the  fore.  He  produces  a  long 
iron  rod,  with  a  handle  at  one  end  and 
a  sucker  at  the  other,  which  Mr.  Hali- 
but inserts  in  a  hole  in  the  deck  at  his 
feet. 

"Now  bring  a  pail  of  water,"  he 
directs. 

Jack  draws  up  a  bucket  from  the  sea, 
and  poTirs  it  into  the  hole. 
"  Now  pump  I " 

Jack  pulls  the  thing  up  and  down, 
like  the  dasher  of  an  old-fashioned 
chum.  A  flood  of  yellow  water  begins 
to  pour  out  and  spatter  every  thing, 
which,  being  unable  to  run  out  at  the 
scappers,  covers  the  floor.  This  Is  very 
unpleasant.  The  ladies  draw  up  their 
dresses,  and  we  put  up  our  feet.  The 
yacht  tips  more  and  more.  There  is 
about  a  barrel  of  water  running  about 
under  me,  I  should  think. 

"  How  beautifully  she  careens  I "  says 
PUrtina,  not  minding  the  frequent  dash- 
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es  of  spray  which  have  taken  her  hair 
out  of  curL 

I  am  begiimiing  not  to  admire  that 
young  lady.  8he  is  too  nautical.  Mr. 
Halibut  does  something  to  the  helm, 
and  we  come  up  straight,  and  the  water 
runs  off.    I  feel  better. 

The  wind  is  not  so  strong.  We  have 
been  out  about  two  hours.  > 

^*  I  think  we  might  now  get  up  that 
gaff-topsail,"  says  the  skipper. 

This  is  the  signal  for  great  misery. 
Flirtina  is  at  the  helm,  Poffertje  and 
Bob,  with  Quy  and  Jack,  are  to  manage 
the  ropes.  The  skipper  is  amidships, 
giving  orders. 

The  gaff-topsail  is  a  three-cornered 
sail  with  a  pole,  which  goes  about  the 
mainsail.  Its  peculiarity  seems  to  be 
an  aversion  to  going  up  right  the  first 
time.  On  this  occasion  it  tied  Itself 
into  a  knot  with  the  mainsail-ropes; 
then,  its  halyards  had  a  free  fight  with 
the  jib-sheets ;  then,  the  lines  ran  out 
on  the  main  boom,  and  did  something 
there,  which  made  it  necessary  for  Bob 
to  go  out  on  a  most  perilous  enterprise 
to  unhitch  them;  then,  the  ''tack" 
stuck  on  a  pin.  Finally,  it  was  got  up 
to  the  top,  and  appeared  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  mainsail,  with  a  twist  in  the 
end ;  so  that  it  had  to  come  down  and 
be  aU  untied  and  sent  up  once  more. 
All  this  in  the  midst  of  remonstrances, 
and  orders,  and  cries,  and  thunderings 
of  "Luff!"  from  the  skipper,  and  a 
few  tears  of  impatience  and  distress 
from  Jack,  who  could  not  disentangle 
Ms  ropes  in  time  for  the  quick  com- 
mands of  his  captain;  and  an  aspect 
of  bitter  woe  on  Poffertje's  face — ^he, 
poor  fellow,  having  been  thrashed  with 
the  jib-sheets,  and  buffeted  with  the 
oth^r  ropes,  till  he  might  as  well  have 
been  at  a  whipping-post. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  com- 
motion subsides.  But  a  new  calamity 
arises — ^the^wind  is  dying  away. 

"  Sing,  some  of  you,"  says  Mr.  Hali- 
but, "or  we  shall  never  get  home. 
There's  nothing  like  a  song  to  stir  up 
a  breeze.** 

Then  Flirtina  sings  out,  in  a  high, 
clear  soprano,  a  spirited  boating-song, 
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and  I  begin  to  think,  as  I  stretch  my- 
self on  deck  in  the  shadow  of  the  sail, 
that  yachting  is  a  yery  delightful  thing, 
and  that  a  lady's  being  nautical  is,  per- 
haps, after  all,  no  drawback  to  her 
charms. 

BONO. 

Tlie  wind  Uowb  tte$h  from  the  cold  NorUiwest, 

The  ahip  swiags  clear  and  free, 
And  ire  tread  the  dock  with  a  sailor's  seet. 

And  point  for  the  open  aea. 
We  trim  the  sheets,  and  fill  the  sails, 

And  let  the  boom  swing  by ; 
There  is  not  one  heart  in  onr  midst  that  fidls, 

Each  poise  beats  lond  and  high. 

The  white  sails  shiyer,  the  thin  sheets  lash, 

And  np  in  the  tant-stmng  shrond 
We  hear,  keeping  time  with  the  soft  waves'  plash. 

The  wind  pix>e  sweet  and  load. 
For  the  breese  of  the  ship  and  the  sonnding  sea 

Hakes  his  harp  and  tnimpet  shrill. 
And  plays  the  strings  with  a  Triton's  glee, 

And  mnrmnrs  or  i>eals  at  will. 

Crowd  hard  the  helm  I  till  the  dashing  spray 

Flies  up  o'er  the  vessel's  prow, 
Till  the  deck  is  wet,  and  the  sailors  say, 

She  quivers  from  stem  to  prow. 
Then  away,  then  away,  o'er  the  white-capped  wave. 

And  sing  as  we  sail  along, 
For  onr  spirits  are  light,  and  onr  hearts  are  brave, 

And  onr  good  ship  stout  and  strong. 

Behind  us  lies  the  riyer,  blue,  and 
dimpled  with  the  dying  breeze.  An 
August  haze  softens  Uie  outlines  of  the 
picturesque  hills  that  rise  from  its 
shores.  Before  us,  the  bay  widens,  dis- 
playing its  islets,  and  its  fair,  broad 
waters  coyered  with  shimmering  sails ; 
while  the  round  outlines  of  the  blu& 
on  the  Mascarene  shore  rise  before  us, 
dark  and  wooded  at  the  base,  bald  and 
gray  on  their  summits;  and  between 
the  islands  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
narrow  passage  through  which  Pierre 
du  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monte,  sailed  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
to  explore,  with  his  braye  sailors,  his 
grant  of  the  broad  lands  of  Acadie. 

Far  up  in  the  distance  one  can  see 
the  island  on  which  the  adyenturers 
passed  that  ill-starred  winter,  where  the 
remnants  of  French  bricks  and  pottery 
Btill  show  the  site  of  his  uttle  settle- 
ment. 

Haying  read  a  book,  recently,  about 
De  Monte^s  expedition,  I  yenture  little 
aUusions  to  this  circumstance,  and  be- 
come eloquent  as  Flirtina^s  eyes   are 


fixed  upon  me  with  an  appearance  of 
interest. 

When  I  haye  rounded  my  first  pe 
riod,  she  makes  a  little  well-bred  pause 
then  asks  me  to  hand  her  the  lunch- 
basket  from  below,  as  Mrs.  Halibut  is 
going  to  g^ye  us  something  to  eat. 

It  is  this,  then,  which  has  giyen  her 
that  fiattering  appearance  of  attention  I 

Quite  crestfallen,  I  go  below,  and, 
after  knocking  my  head  on  the  beaaui, 
and  stumbling  oyer  the  oars,  which  trip 
me  up,  I  succeed  in  finding  the  ham- 
pers, and  Guy  helps  me  to  bring  them 
on  deck. 

We  discuss  ham  sandwiches,  and 
fried  chickens,  and  blueberry  pies,  and 
drink  cider  which  pops  like  champagne, 
while  Bob  builds  a  fire  in  the  stoye,  to 
give  us  hot  water  to  make  tea. 

I  try  to  go  into  the  forecastle  to  do 
something  to  help  him,  but  ^e  aper- 
ture between  the  after-cabin  and  the 
fore  is  so  narrow,  that  I  stick  fast,  and 
kick  about  helplessly,  till  Guy  comes 
to  the  rescue  and  straightens  me  out 
again. 

Lunch  on  a  yacht  is  pleasant,  but  ex- 
citing. Now  and  then  an  unexpected 
lurch  upsets  your  mug  of  hot  tea,  which 
you  are  carefully  balancing  on  your 
knee,  and  scal^  you.  Then  those 
dreadful  sheets  play  the  mischief  witb 
the  kniyes  and  forks;  and,  not  bein|^ 
quite  used  to  the  motion,  I  find  myself 
dropping  a  large  piece  of  butter  in  La- 
sella^s  lap,  which  she  bears  with  great 
equanimity,  assuring  me  she  ^^  doesn't 
mind." 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
little  drawbacks  of  this  kind,  I  get 
through  yery  well,  but  I  am  glad  when 
it  is  oyer. 

"  Now  let  us  set  the  ring-tail,  boys,'* 
says  the  skipper. 

This  I  take  to  be  a  kind  of  nautical 
dance,  till  Flirtina  tells  me  it  is  another 
little  sail  which  I  see  them  rigging  upon 
the  far  end  of  the  main  boom. 

I  yenture  something  about  the  Sttr- 
rieane  being  now  a  Ring-tailed  Roar- 
er, but  nobody  seems  to  think  it  is  a 
joke,  so  I  don't  emphasize  it. 

The  wind  is  certainly  yery  light   We 
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haye  got  still  another  sail  up  now,  called 
a  square  sail,  which  has  to  be  moTed 
about  distractingly,  as  it  is  a  temporary 
affiftir,  rigged  on  one  side  of  the  main- 
mast ;  and  when  the  mainsail  goes  one 
way,  it  has  to  go  the  other. 

^^  Stand  byP'  calls  the  skipper. 
«'  Let  her  go  about  1 " 

Now  there  is  a  tremendous  scrab- 
bling and  ducking,  and  the  sails  flap, 
and  the  sheets  lash,  and  there  is  a  com- 
plication with  the  gaff- topsail,  and  a 
dreadful  difficulty  with  the  squaresail, 
and  the  jib,  which  is  soon  of  no  use, 
comes  down  with  a  run,  and,  the  boys 
not  being  quick  enough,  it  gets  in  the 
water,  and  excites  the  akipper. 

Now  we  should  be  going  before  the 
wind,  but  there  is  no  wind.  The  sails 
are  ^  wing  and  wing,"  Lasella  tells  me, 
one  on  one  side  of  the  mast,  and  the 
other  on  the  other,  like  a  bird's  wings, 
bnt  we  do  not  progress  rapidly.  In 
fact,  on  consulting  a  pine-tree  on  the 
shore,  I  find  we  are  going  backwards. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  naval  examina- 
tion of  one  of  my  friends,  who,  after 
haTing  given  severid  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  the  question,  ^'What  would 
yon  do  if  your  vessel  was  in  irons  (i.  e. 
going  astern)  1  '*  and,  being  irritated  by 
a  reiteration,  on  {he  part  of  the  exam- 
iner, of  the  words,  *'  And  then  ?  "  fu- 
riously thundered  out,  having  lost 
patience  utterly,  ^' Blast  her,  let  her 
drive ! ''  I  would  like  to  tell  the  story, 
but  am  afraid  Mrs.  Halibut  might  think 
it  profane. 

Mr.  Halibut  tells  us  we  are  drifting 
with  the  tide,  and  that  he  is  afraid  we 
shall  have  to  cast  anchor,  and  spend 
the  night  on  board.  There  is  a  tent 
below,  which  the  gentlemen  can  pitch 
on  the  neighboring  beach,  and  leave  the 
cabin  for  the  occupation  of  the  ladies. 

This  is  unexpected.  I  prefer  a  hair- 
mattress  to  a  mossy  couch,  but  do  not 
say  so.  The  ladies  seem  pleased  with 
the  propositiou.  The  boys  and  Guy  are 
overjoyed.    I  pretend  to  like  it. 

We  drop  anchor,  and  lie  floating  idly 
on  the  surface  of  the  bay,  the  swift  tide 
drifting  past  us.  The  shore  is  near, 
stretching  out  a  long  line  of  warm  red 


sand  in  a  broad  beach,  with  curiously- 
shelving  cliffs  behind  it.  A  great  rock 
towers  in  the  foreground,  whose  sand- 
stone base,  washed  all  around  by  the 
tide  at  high-water,  has  been  worn  away 
into  the  semblance  of  an  hour-glass  pul- 
pit. On  its  lofty  crest,  two  hundred 
feet  high,  stunted  evergreens  are  grow- 
ing, and  wiry  grasses  cling  in  the  cran- 
nies of  its  walks,  and  blue  hare-bells 
are  waving  gracefully  among  them,  as 
we  can  see  plainly  with  the  skipper's 
glass. 

"  That  is  Pulpit  Rock,"  says  Lasella. 
"At  high-water  you  can  only  see  the 
top,  like  a  little  island  rising  from  the 
bay ;  but  now,  to  a  good  cragsman,  the 
sunmiit  would  be  quite  accessible.  See 
how  curiously  laminated  those  rocks 
are ;  they  break  off  in  scales,  like  slates, 
and  some  of  them  are  full  of  little 
holes,  worn  by  the  falling  water  before 
the  mass  hardened.  I  believe  a  geolo- 
gist would  find  bird-tracks,  oi^even  a 
footprint  of  the  pre-Adamite  man,  if  he 
examined  them." 

"  I  wonder  if  the  antediluvians  held 
forth  here,"  said  Flirtina,  meditatively, 
"  and  what  they  preached  ! " 

"Sermons  in  stones,"  I  suggested. 
"  Let  us  hope  they  were  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pulpit's  size." 

"  Hallo  I "  shouts  Guy,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  yacht.  "What's  this? 
Look  at  this  canoe  coming  in.  Did 
you  ever  see  such  paddling?  Those 
fellows  are  in  a  terrible  hurry  about 
something.  What  magnificent  strokes  1 " 

"  That  looks  like  Pete  Scepsis,"  says 
3fr.  Halibut,  scanning  the  water  from 
under  his  hand. 

We  cross  the  deck  and  look  eastward. 
A  birch  canoe,  with  two  occupants,  is 
coming  swiftly  towards  us,  impelled  by 
vigorous  arms  to  a  wonderful  speed, 
which,  as  it  nears  the  yacht,  is  slack- 
ened gradually,  until  the  fragile  craft 
floats  like  a  withered  leaf  towards  us, 
and  two  brown  hands  are  put  forth  to 
catch  our  vessel's  side  and  prevent  any 
collision,  which  might  be  fatal  to  the 
delicate  bark. 

In  the  stem  sits  a  broad-shouldered, 
athletic  Indian,  with  shaggy  hair  and 
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strongly-marked  features,  clad  in  dark 
trowsers  and  a  red  flannel  shirt,  belted 
Toond  his  waist  with  a  broad  leathern 
belt,  from  which  hangs  a  sheath  of 
leather  contaioiug  a  dirk-knife.  His 
companion  is  a  middle-aged  woman, 
with  delicate  features,  and  long  black 
hair  which  hangs  to  her  waist,  and  then 
is  gathered  at  the  ends  in  a  loose  knot. 
A  calico  gown,  covered  with  a  bright 
plaid  shawl,  confined  across  the  bosom 
with  a  huge  plate  of  silver  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre;  a  man's  beaver  hat  encircled 
with  a  silver  band,  and  gayly-worked 
moccasins,  compose  her  costume. 

«  Well,  Pete,"  says  Mr.  Halibut,  "  how 
are  you  ?    And  how  is  Mrs.  Pete  ? " 

"Pretty  well,"  responds  the  Indian. 
"  Wife  he  well  too ;  "  and  he  says  some 
words  in  the  native  guttural  to  his 
squaw,  who  smiles  pleasantly  upon  the 
party,  but  says  nothing,  as  she  cannot 
understemd  English. 

"  You  seemed  in  a  hurry,  just  now," 
continues  the  skipper.  "Where  are 
you  bound  ? " 

"  Down  to  Pleasant  Point,  to  see  um 
papoose  marry,"  says  Scepsis,  briefly. 

"Whose  papoose?"  asks  Mrs.  Hali- 
but, appearing  up  the  companion-way. 

"  My  boy ;  he  going  to  get  married 
to  the  governor's  daughter,"  replies  the 
Indian,  with  composure.  "  Have  a  great 
time  down  there." 

"  What  kind  of  a  girl  is  she  ? "  asks 
Mrs.  Halibut,  interestedly. 

"  He  nice  girl,"  says  Scepsis-r-"  very 
nice  girl— only  thirteen — too  young — 
boy  he  young  too.  Ought  to  marry  old 
woman — better  for  him.  She  tell  um 
young  man." 

At  this  every  body  laughs,  and  Scepsis 
smiles  gravely. 

"  I  come  fast  over  the  bay,"  he  con- 
tinues.   "  Afraid  of  the  snake." 

"What  snake?*"  says  Guy,  han^g 
on  the  shroud  to  lean  over  the  canoe. 

"  See  um  big  snake  in  the  water,  yes- 
terday," says  the  Indian.  "He  chase 
us  half  across  the  bay.  He  have  head 
big  as  a  man's  hat — stick  up  out  of  the 
water.  Squaw  she  frightened ;  me 
scared  too,  so  we   paddle  fast.     He 


chase  us.  We  paddle  in  shore,  and 
pull  the  canoe  up  on  the  beach,  and 
run  up  to  hide  in  the  bushes.  Snake 
he  come  up  and  upset  the  birch,  and 
open  his  mouth  big  as  a  barrel ;  all  red 
inside.  Then  he  turn  round  and  go 
'way."  ♦ 

"  Why,  you've  seen  the  sea-serpent  1 " 
cries  Mrs.  Halibut. 

"  Sea-serpent  I  What  he  ? "  asks 
Scepsis. 

"  A  big  snake  that  lives  in  the  water," 
answers  the  skipper. 

"Me  see  big  snake,"  says  Scepsis. 
"Never  hear  of  um  before.  Me  no 
want  to  see  um  again.  You  see  um^ 
Halibut?    What  you  think  ? " 

"No,  Scepsis,"  replies  that  gentle- 
man; "I  would  like  to  see  him.  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  that  fel- 
low. I  shall  look  out  sharp  for  him 
now." 

"  He  very  long,"  says  Scepsis.  "  He 
hold  his  head  up  like  a  goose— so," 
and  he  bent  his  arm  to  show  the  curve 
of  the  reptile's  neck.  "We  see  um 
very  plain." 

"TTiis  is  very  singular,"  says  the 
skipper,  thoughtfully.  "  Scepsis  is  per- 
fectly trustworthy,  and  has  evidently 
never  heard  the  wonderful  tales  of  the 
monster." 

Further  questioning  follows,  eliciting 
perfectly  consistent  answers,  and  then 
the  Indians  loose  their  hold  on  the 
yacht  and  paddle  down-stream,  gaining 
swiftness  from  the  fast^bbing  tide,  and 
we  watch  them  as  they  glide  in  their 
egg-shell  craft,  and  wonder  at  its  light- 
ness and  grace. 

"  That  is  the  perfection  of  motion," 
says  Lasella,  "unless  one  could  fly. 
Nothing  was  ever  more  delicious  than 
that  sensation  of  stillness  and  peace 
which  it  conveys.  I  shall  never  forget 
an  evening  on  the  lakes  at  the  head- 
waters of  this  river,  when  an  Indian 
paddled  two  of  us  four  miles  among 
the  rushes.  The  water-lilies  were  just 
in  blossom;  and  as  we  dropped  our 
hands  in  the  water,  which  was  warm 
with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  their 
soft  pads  brushed  our  fingers,  and  the 

*  This  story  is  entirelj  aathentie. 
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great  sweet  white  bloflsomB  broke  off  at 
a  touch.  The  west  was  rosy  and  clear, 
and  all  the  sky  suffused  with  golden 
light.  It  gaye  one  an  idea  of  heavenly 
bliss." 

^  I  know  that  well,"  says  Mrs.  Hali- 
but   "  Who  could  ever  forget  those 

Pare  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 
Whooe  odon  haunt  my  dreams  f 

The  night  falls,  a  lovely,  calm,  glow- 
ing evening  having  preceded  it,  which 
has  beguiled  us  into  sitting  on  deck, 
until  the  skipper,  having  finished  the 
foiling  and  covering  of  the  saiHi,  comes 
aft,  and  tells  us  it  is  time  for  a  light. 

Thunder  and  turf  I  the  matches  have 
been  forgotten.  We  hunt  our  pockets 
in  vain ;  there  is  not  a  stray  lucifer  in 
the  company;  and,  feeUng  about  be- 
low, we  find  the  lamps  arp  empty.  This 
is  very  bad.  At  this  point  the  skipper 
explodes. 

Mrs.  Halibut,  who  is  a  person  of  ex- 
cellent sense  and  good-humor,  adroitly 
■  tempers  the  wrath  of  her  justly  indig- 
nant spouse. 

The  young  men  {^re  to  go  ashore  in 
the  boat  and  fetch  candles  from  the 
nearest  farm-house,  and  the  shore  is  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 

Guy  and  the  boys  and  I  row  off  It 
is  groyning  very  dark.  By  the  time  we 
find  a  landing-place,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  thing.  We  stumble  over  slippery 
rocks  covered  with  seaweed — for  the 
tide  is  down — and  then  climb  a  very 
bnahy  bank  covered  with  thistles,  which 
prick  painfully.  Finally  we  reach  the 
road,  and  see  a  light  glimmering  half  a 
mOe  off^  for  which  we  steer.  We  find 
a  cottage  by  the  roadside,  where  we  are 
fortunately  able  to  raise  a  few  tallow 
dipe,  with  which  we  regain  the  shore. 

Leaving  the  others  to  make  the  prep- 
arationa  for  the  night,  I  row  out  to 
the  Humcanty  guided  by  the  voices  of 
the  ladies  dnging.  They  are  admiring 
the  pbosphoresoence  of  the  w»ter,  which 
is  gleaming  and  glowing  Hke  a  sea  of 
fire.  Every  dip  of  the  oar  scatters  a 
ahoww  of  glittering  sparks.  The  jelly- 
fish Ball  along,  like  fioatmg  flames,  upon 
the  smfiice  of  the  wavea 


I  sit  and  talk  and  sing  with  th«  rest 
until  ten  o'clock,  and  then  I  row  ashore 
and  find  that  the  useful  Jack,  and  Guy 
the  indefatigable,  have  set  up  the  tent 
and  strewn  the  ground  with  soft  hem- 
lock boughs,  which,  covered  with  blan- 
kets, make  an  elastic  and  fragrant 
couch.  It  is  deliciously  comfortable, 
and  I  sleep  soundly  till  morning,  when 
I  am  waked  by  a  sensation  of  chilliness ; 
and,  on  putting  my  head  outside  the 
tent,  I  find  every  thing  enveloped  in  fog. 

I  look  at  my  watch.  Ijb  is  seven 
o'clock.  I  rouse  my  companions,  and 
we  strike  the  tent  and  row  out  to  the 
yacht,  which  we  have  great  trouble  in 
finding,  though  we  are  at  last  aided  by 
the  blowing  of  a  horn  in  that  direction. 

We  find  the  skipper  on  deck,  who, 
having  heard  the  sound  of  our  oars,  has 
been  giving  us  the  signal.  He  looks 
gloomy. 

"  No  wind,  and  a  thick  fog ;  this  is 
a  bad  egg^^  he  says.  . "  We  may  have 
to  lie  here  for  a  week." 

I  remember  my  limp  collar,  and  my 
spirits  sink. 

There  is  a  buzz  and  stir  below.  One 
by  one  the  ladies  come  up,  showing 
their  several  dispositions  in  the  way  in 
which  they  accept  this  new  misfortime, 
but  generally  good-tempered,  and  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  of  it. 

We  get  breakfast,  though  the  ham- 
pers are  getting  alarmingly  empty,  and 
we  have  no  milk  for  our  coffee. 

"There's  plenty  of  hard  bread  and 
salt  "junk,"  says  the  skipper,  "  when 
these  provisions  give  out." 

I  remember  with  satisfaction  that  the 
shore  is  accessible. 

After  breakfast  we  all  row  ashore, 
and  wander  round  for  awhile  to  change 
the  scene,  but  it  is  wet,  and  every  thing 
is  sogged  with  mist,  so  that  it  is  poor 
Am ;  and  we  go  back  to  the  yacht,  and 
sit  about  in  rather  a  melancholy  man- 
ner, until  some  blessed  benefactor— I 
think  it  was  Lasella— produces  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  we  go  belf^  and  console 
ourselves  until  noon. 

We  become  so  much  absorbed  in  our 
rubbers,  that  we  forget  our  circum- 
stances, till  we  are  recalled  to  a  sense 
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of  tlftm  by  a  noise  on  deck  and  a  rat- 
tling of  the  anchor-chain. 

I  go  up,  and  find  that  the  fog  has 
lifted  and  the  wind  is  rising,  and  gray, 
heavy  clouds  are  drifting  rapidly  across 
the  heavens,  while  the  black  water  is 
crested  with  foaming  white  waves. 

'^  It  will  blow  fresh,  I  think,"  says  the 
skipper,  as  he  begins  to  loosen  the  damp 
sails,  and  calls  out  to  the  boys  to  heave 
up  the  anchor. 

It  does  blow  fresh.  There  is  a  stiff 
southeast  wind,  and  the  tide  is  ebbing, 
which  makes  a  swell  in  the  bay — a 
very  ugly  swell. 

A  gloom  settles  upon  some  members 
of  the  party.  The  swell  increases. 
One  or  two  of  the  ladies  go  below.  I 
smoke  my  pipe.  Guy  doesn^t  mind  it. 
He  and  Flirtina  are  having  a  gay  con- 
versation. I  wonder  that  I  could  ever 
have  joked. 

The  skipper  goes  down,  and  reappears 
in*  an  oil-skin  suit  and  hat. 

"  It  is  getting  squally,"  he  says.  "  It 
is  going  to  rain." 

It  does  rain.  I  can't  go  below  in  my 
present  state  of  mind.  I  stay  up,  and 
am  wet  through.    It  blows  fresher. 

"  We  shall  have  a  bad  gale  of  wind," 
says  the  skipper,  "but  we  shall  get 
home  ahead  of  it;"  and  he  has  the 
sails  reefed  down. 

The  yacht  careens  fearfully,  and  the 
deck,  what  with  the  water  from  the  sea 
and  the  rain  from  the  sky,  is  not  much 
better  than  a  bath-tub.  I  wish  I  had 
not  come. 

There  is  an  awful  crash — an  objurga- 
tion froi:^  the  skipper.  One  of  the 
shrouds  has  parted.  I  should  like  to 
go  ashore. 

Flirtina  looks  a  little  pale.  "  Shall  I 
take  the  helm  ?  "  she  asks. 

The  skipper  gives  it  into  her  hands, 
goes  forward  with  Guy,  sends  the  boys 
below,  and  rigs  some  kind  of  a  support 
to  the  mast  with  the  halyards. 

I  am  able  to  be  of  some  use,  if  the 
directions  do  ^t  become  too  compli- 
cated, and  if  the  lines  are  not  called  by 
bewildering  names;  but  you  must  ad- 
mit that,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  it 
is  a  little  confusing  to  hear  a  man  say. 


"  When  you  can't  hoist  her  up,  belay 
your  peak,  and  haul  away  on  your 
throat;"  and  to  this  moment  I  can't 
understand  why  Bob  was  told  to  "  take 
a  bite  of  the  rope." 

Flirtina  holds  the  helm  manfully,  and, 
being  brave  and  strong,  does  her  work 
well.  Two  points  to  round,  and  we 
shall  be  in  our  own  cove.  The  skipper 
looks  grave,  but  undismayed. 

We  scud  before  the  wind,  with  sails 
close  down.  The  cabin  is  well  drench- 
ed with  water,  but  we  have  no  time  for 
pumping.  Ten  minutes  more,  and  we 
catch  sight  of  our  own  buoy  and  the 
beloved  shore  beyond.  We  are  running 
hard  for  our  moorings,  the  skipper  at 
the  helm  once  more.  Guy  and  Jack  are 
in  the  bow,  with  the  hook  ready  to 
catch  the  buoy  as  they  pass.  The  skip- 
per puts  the  helm  down  one  point  too 
far.  Jack  makes  a  lunge  at  the  ring, 
but  misses  it. 

"  It  has  gone  under  the  keel  I  "  cries 
Guy,  in  a  voice  heard  above  the  roar 
of  the  wind  and  the  whistling  of  the 
ropes.    He  has  missed  the  buoy  I 

We  are  driving .  straight  upon  the 
shore.  Before  us  rises  the  cliff  in  a 
perpendicular,  jagged  wall,  with  points 
of  cruel  rocks  running  out  directly  in 
our  course. 

The  skipper's  lips  grow  pesfectly 
white.  He  crams  the  helm  hard  down, 
and  cries,  in  a  voice  that  is  fearful, 

"All  hands  to  the  main-sheet,  for 
your  lives  1 " 

Every  body  pulls.  The  wind  resists 
with  forty  horse-power.  -  Each  muscle 
is  strained  to  the  utmost.  The  boys 
tumble  up  the  companion-way  and  haul 
in  on  the  slack. 

There  is  a  moment  of  awM  suspense ; 
then  the  sheet  shortens,  the  sail  shivers, 
the  boom  approaches.  One  more  tre- 
mendous pull,  and  we  all  topple  down 
one  upon  the  other,  like  a  row  of  nine- 
pins ;  the  great  sail  swings  over  with 
a  loud  bang,  the  Ettrricane  turns  her 
head  in  obedience  to  the  helm,  and  we 
are  saved  I  We  pass  the  sharp  rook  on 
the  extremity  of  the  point,  so  near  that 
we  could  have  touched  it  with  an  oar, 
but  we  escape  it  fairly. 
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The  skipper  breathes  hard,  and  the 
color  comes  back  to  his  face. 

*'  It  was  toach,  and  go,"  he  remarks. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asks  Mrs. 
Halibut,  putting  her  head  up  the  com- 
panion-way.   "  Are  we  at  home  ? " 

Her  husband  smiles  grimly.  ^'Go 
below,  my  dear,"  he  says;  "we  shall 
not  be  in  for  half  an  hour." 

We  make  a  wide  circuit,  and  ap- 
proach the  buoy  a  second  time,  with 
the  mainsail  down,  and  the  boys  in  the 
boat  with  the  hook.  They  haye  hard 
work  to  reach  the  ring,  the  wares  are 
so  high ;  but  their  stout  arms  conquer, 
and  we  are  moored  at  last,  with  the 
great  hawser  twisted  tight  through  the 
iron  hoop  of  the  buoy. 

The  sails  are  coming  down,  and  the 
party  from  below  is  coming  up.  Ex- 
lularated  by  our  narrow  escape,  I  per- 
form prodigies  of  seamanship  in  the 
way  of  hauling  down  and  tying  up, 
and  at  length  volunteer  to  go  out  on 
the  bowsprit  to  help  ftirl  a  sail.  Find- 
ing myself  very  successful,  I  emulate 
the  lads,  and  undertake  to  walk  in  on 
the  top  of  the  furled  jib.  The  ladies 
are  looking  on,  and  I  am  conscious  of  a 
free  and  sailor-like  aspect  that  must  be 
becoming.  Suddenly  the  bowsprit  wob- 
bles under  me.  I  throw  myself  to  one 
side  to  keep  my  balance,  unsuccessfiQ- 
ly.   I  am  conscious  of  tottering  help- 


lessly a  few  seconds—of  making  a  feeble 
dash  at  something.  Then  there  is  a 
splash — ^I  have  gone  over  backwards 
into  the  water ! 

I  can  swim,  and,  when  I  come  up,  I 
strike  out  instinctively,  and  Quy,  who 
is  in  the  small  boat,  sticks  the  boat- 
hook  into  my  coat-tail,  and  pulls  me 
alongside.  I  grasp  the  edge,  and  am 
dragged  into  it  somewhat  roughly  by 
Guy  and  Bob,  a  gruesome  object. 

I  see  Flirtina  hide  her  face.  Mrs. 
Halibut^s  kindly  countenance  wears  an 
expression  of  sympathy,  but  there  is  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  Pofif.  is  giggling 
behind  me. 

"  Row  Mr.  Smythe  ashore,  boys,"  says 
the  skipper.  "  He  will  wish  to  change 
his  clothes." 

As  I  climb  the  hill,  heavy  and  drip- 
ping, with  my  Br^gnet  watch  spoiled 
in  my  pocket,  and  all  the  notes  in  my 
wallet  soaking  into  a  pulp,  while  my 
postage-stamps  are  a  sticky  mass,  I  in- 
wardly resolve  that  not  all  my  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Hon.  Jacobus  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  sailor,  nor  even  my 
growing  admiration  for  the  fair  and 
courageous  Flirtina,  shall  ever  again 
tempt  me  on  board  a  yacht.  And,  like 
Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  I  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  "  Life  would  be  a 
very  endurable  thing  were  it  not  for  its 
pleasures." 


•»• 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

« 

(WSITTXN  OR  BBADIVO  HIS  F0BM8  ZK  TBI  OAVBU  OF  FRKSDOM.) 

To  mother  Earth  a  poet  here  was  born  I 

Where  clasps  the  sea  her  rugged  breast,  her  child 

First  saw  her  face,  her  voice  first  heard,  and  smiled. 

A  bantling  brave,  free  skies  did  greet  each  mom, 

What  time  fierce  blew  the  Northern  blast  upborne 

On  wings  of  tempest  stretching  far  and  wide ; 

The  wild,  deep-throated  music  did  abide, 

And  tuned  his  harp  in  Freedom's  cause  forlorn ! 

Nor  hushed  its  strings,  while  sighed  the  sweet  South  wind 

'Mid  captive's  moan,  and  mangling  bloodhound's  bay; 

While  Treason  strove  with  serpent  coil  to  bind 

Fair  Freedom  to  her  altar's  shrine,  and  slay; 

Till  cleft  Rebellion's  haughty  crest  in  twain. 

And  all  his  native  land  was  free  again  I 

Oambaidgk,  1870. 
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Thbbb  was  something  aboat  the 
wholesome  sleepiness  of  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  that  fitted  well  with  the  lazy 
nature  of  Ronald  Wyde.  So,  haviag 
ran  down  there  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
among  the  students  and  the  mines,  and 
taking  a  liking  to  the  quaint,  unmod- 
emized  town,  he  bodily  changed  his 
plans  of  autumn^travel,  gave  up  a  cher- 
ished scheme  of  Russian  vagabondage, 
had  his  baggage  sent  from  Dresden, 
and  made  ready  to  settle  down  and 
drowse  away  three  or  four  months  in 
idleness  and  not  over-arduous  study. 
And  this  move  of  his  led  to  the  hap- 
pening of  a  very  strange  and  seemingly 
unreal  event  in  his  life. 

Ronald  Wyde  was  then  about  twenty- 
five  or  six  years  old,  rather  above  the 
medium  height,  with  thick  blue-black 
hair  that  he  had  an  artist-trick  of  allow- 
ing to  ripple  down  to  his  neck,  dark 
hazel  eyes  that  were  almost  too  deeply 
recessed  in  their  bony  orbits,  and  a 
troublesome  growth  of  beard  that, 
close-shaven  as  he  always  was,  showed 
in  strong  blue  outline  through  the  thin 
and  rather  sallow  skin.  His  address 
was  singularly  pleasing,  and  his  wide 
experience  of  life,  taught  him  by  years 
of  varied  travel,  made  him  a  good  deal 
of  a  cosmopolitan  in  his  views  and 
ways,  which  caused  him  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  not  over-safe  companion  for 
young  men  of  his  own  age  or  under. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  winter 
in  Freiberg,  his  first  step  was  to  quit 
the  little  hotel,  with  its  mouldy  stone- 
vaulted  entrance  and  its  columned  din- 
ing-room, under  whose  full-centered 
arches  close  beery  and  smoky  fumes 
lingered  persistently,  and  seek  quieter 
student-lodgings  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  His  choice  was  mainly  influ- 
enced by  a  thin-railed  balcony,  twined 
through  and  through  by  the  shoots  of 
a  vigorous  Virginia  creeper,  that  fiamed 
and  fiickered  in  the  breezy  October  sun- 


sets in  strong  relief  against  the  curtains 
that  drifted  whitely  out  and  in  through 
the  open  window.  So,  with  the  steady- 
going  and  hale  old  Frau  Spritzkrapfen 
he  took  up  his  quarteis,  fully  persuad- 
ing himself  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake 
of  the  stray  home-breaths  that  seemed 
to  stir  the  scarlet  vine-leaves  more  gen- 
tly for  him,  and  ignoring  pretty  Lott- 
chen^s  great,  earnest  Saxon  eyes  as  best 
he  could. 

A  sunny  morning  followed  his  remov- 
al to  Frau  Spritzkrapfen's  tidy  home. 
There  had  l)een  a  slight  rain  in  the 
early  night,  and  the  footways  were  yet 
bright  and  moist  in  patches  that  the 
slanting  morning  rays  were  slowly  coax- 
ing away.     Ronald  Wyde,  having  set 
his  favorite  books  handily  on  the  dim- 
ity-drapod  table,  which  comprised  for 
him  the  process  of  getting  to  rights, 
and  having  given  more  than  one  glance 
of  amused  wonderment  at  the  naive 
blue-and-white    scriptural    tiles     that 
cased  his  cumbrous  four-story  earthen- 
ware stove,  and  smiled  lazily  at  poor 
Adam's  obvious  and  suddcQ  indiges- 
tion, even  while  the  uneaten  half-apple 
remained  in  his  guilty  hand,  he  stepped 
out  on  his  balcony,  leaned  his  elbows 
among  the  crimson  leaves,  and  took  in 
the   healthful   morning    air    in   great 
draughts.     It  was  a  Sunday ;  the  bells 
of  the  gray  minster  hard  by  were  iter- 
ating their  clanging  calls  to  the  simple 
townsfolk  to  come  and  be  droned  to 
in  sleepy  German  gutturals  from  the 
carved,  pillar-hung  pulpi t  inside.  Look- 
ing down,  he  saw  thick-ankled  women 
cluttering  past  in  loose  wooden-soled 
shoes,  and  dumpy  girls  with  tow-braids 
primly  dangling  to  their  hips,  convoy- 
ing sturdy  Dutch-built  luggers  of  young- 
er brothers  up  the  easy  slope  that  led  to 
the  church  and  the  bells.    Presently 
Frau  Spritzkrapfen  and  dainty  Lott- 
chen,  rosy  with  soap  and  health,  slipped 
through  the  doorway  beneath  him  out 
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into  the  little  church-bound  throng, 
and,  as  they  disappeared,  left  the  house 
and  street  somehow  unaccountably 
alone.  Feeling  this,  Ronald  Wyde  de- 
termined on  a  stroll.  ■ 

Something  in  the  Babbath  stillness 
around  him  led  Ronald  away  from  the 
swift  clang  and  throbbing  hum  of  the 
bells  and  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
cemetery.  Passing  through  the  clumsy 
tower-gate  that  lifts  its  grimy  bulk  sul- 
lenly, like  a  huge  head-stone  oyer  the 
grave  of  a  dead  time  of  feudalism,  he 
reached  the  burial-ground  and  entered 
the  quiet  enclosure.  The  usual  touch- 
ing reyerence  of  the  Germans  for  their 
dead  was  strikingly  manifest  around 
him.  The  humbler  mounds,  walled  up 
with  rough  stones  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  pathway  level,  carried  on  their 
crests  little  gardens  of  gay  and  inex- 
pensive plants ;  while  on  the  tall  wood- 
en crosses  at  their  head  hung  yellow 
wreaths,  half  hiding  the  hopeful  legend, 
*^  Wiedersehen."  *  The  more  pretentious 
slabs  bore  vases  filled  with  fresh  flow- 
ers ;  while  in  the  grate-barred  vaults, 
that  skirted  the  ground  like  the  arches 
of  a  cloister,  lay  rusty  heaps  of  long- 
since  mouldered  bloom,  topped  by  new- 
er vTreaths  tossed  lovingly  in  to  wilt 
and  turn  to  dust  in  their  turn,  like  those 
cast  in  before  them  in  memory  of  that 
other  dust  asleep  below. 

Turning  aside  from  the  central  walk 
that  halved  the  cemetery,  Ronald  stroll- 
ed along,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
eyes  listlessly  fixed  on  the  orange-colored 
fumes  and  rolling  smoke  that  welled 
out  of  tall  chimneys  in  the  hollow  be- 
yond, an  idle  student-tune  humming  on 
his  lips,  and  his  thoughts  nowhere,  and 
everywhere,  at  once.  Happening  to 
look  away  from  the  dun  smoke-trail  for 
an  instant,  he  found  something  of  great- 
er interest  close  at  hand.  An  old  man 
stooped  stiffly  over  a  simple  mound, 
busied  among  the  flowers  that  hid  it, 
and  by  his  side  crouched  a  young  girl, 
perhaps  fourteen  years  old,  who  peered 
up  at  Ronald  with  questioning,  velvet- 
brown  eyes.  The  old  man  heard  the 
intruder's  steps  crunching  in  the  damp 
gravel,  and  slowly  looked  up  too. 


"Good  morning,  mein  Herr,"  said 
Ronald,  pleasantly. 

The  old  man  remained  for  an  instant 
blinking  nervously,  and  shading  his 
eyes  from  the  full  sunlight  that  fell  on 
his  face.  A  quiet  face  it  was,  and  very 
old,  seamed  and  creased  by  mazy  wrin- 
kles that  played  at  aimless  cross-pur- 
poses with  each  other,  beginning  and 
ending  nowhere.  His  thick  beard  and 
thin,  curved  nose  looked  just  a  little 
Jewish,  and  seemed  at  variance  with 
his  pale  blue  eyes  that  were  still  bright 
in  spite  of  age.  And  yet,  bearded  as 
he  was,  there  was  a  lurking  expression 
about  his  features  that  bordered  upon 
effeminacy,  and  made  the  treble  of  his 
voice  sound  even  more  thin  and  woman- 
ish as  he  answered  Wyde's  greeting. 

"  Good  morning,  too,  mein  Herr.  A 
stranger  to  our  town,  I  see." 

"  Yes ;  but  soon  not  to  be  called  one, 
I  hope.    I  am  here  for  the  winter." 

"  A  cold  season — a  cold  season ;  our 
northern  winters  are  very  chilling  to 
an  old  man's  blood."  And  slouching 
together  into  a  tired  stoop,  he  resumed 
his  simple  task  of  knotting  a  few  flow- 
ers into  a  clumsy  nosegay.  Ronald 
stood  and  watched  him. with  a  vague 
interest.  Presently,  the  flowers  being 
clumped  to  his  liking,  the  old  man 
pried  himself  upright  by  getting  a  good 
purchase  with  his  left  hand  in  the  small 
of  his  back,  and  so  deliberately  that  Ro- 
nald almost  fancied  he  heard  him  creak. 
The  girl  rose  too,  and  drew  her  thin 
shawl  over  her  shoulders. 

"  You  Germans  love  longer  than  we," 
said  Ronald,  glancing  at  the  flowers 
that  trembled  in  the  old  man's  bony 
fingers,  and  then  downwards  to  the 
quiet  grave ;  "  a  lifetime  of  easy-going 
love  and  a  year  or  two  of  easier-forget- 
ting are  enough  for  us."  ' 

"  Should  I  forget  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  f  "  asked  the  old  man,  simply. 

Ronald  paused  a  moment,  and,  point- 
ing downwards,  said : 

"  Your  daughter,  then,  I  fancy  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

«  Long  dead  ? " 

"  Very  long ;  more  than  fifty  years." 

Ronald  starred,  but  said  nothing  audi- 
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bly.  Inwardly  he  whispered  something 
about  being  devilish  glad  to  make  the 
wandering  Jew^s  acquaintance,  rattled 
the  looBO  groschen  in  his  pocket,  and 
turned  to  follow  the  tottering  old  man 
and  firm-footed  child  down  the  walk. 
After  a  dozen  paces  they  halted  before 
a  more  ambitious  tombstone,  on  which 
Konald  could  make  out  the  well-remem- 
bered name  of  Plattner.  The  child 
took  the  flowers  and  laid  them  rever- 
ently on  the  stone. 

"  It  seems  to  me  almost  like  arriving 
at  the  end  of  a  pilgrimage,"  said  Ro- 
nald, "  when  I  stand  by  the  grave  of  a 
man  of  science.  Perhaps  you  knew 
him,  mein  Herr  ? " 

"  He  was  my  pupil." 
^   "Whew!"    thought  Ronald,  "that 
makes  my  friend  here  a  centenarian  at 
least." 

"My  pupil  and  friend,"  the  feeble 
voice  went  on ;  "  and,  more  than  that, 
my  daughter's    first   lover,  and   only  ' 
one." 

"  Ach  so  I "  drawled  Ronald. 

"  And  now,  on  her  death-day,  I  take 
these  poor  flowers  from  her  to  him,  as  I 
have  done  all  these  years." 

Something  in  the  pathetic  earnestness 
of  his  companion  touched  Ronald  Wyde, 
and  he  forthwith  took  his  hands  out  of 
his  pockets,  and  didn't  try  to  whistle 
inaudibly — which  was  a  great  deal  for 
him  to  do. 

"  I  know  Plattner  well  by  his  works," 
he  said;  "I  once  studied  mineralogy 
for  nearly  a  month." 

"  You  love  science,  then  ?  " 

"Yes;  like  every  thing  else,  for  di- 
version." 

"It  was  different  with  him,"  qua- 
vered the  old  man,  pointing  unsteadily 
to  the  head-stone.  "Science  grew  to 
be  his  one  passion,  and  many  discover- 
ies rewarded  him  for  his  devotion.  He 
was  groping  on  the  track  of  a  far  great- 
er achievement  when  he  died." 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  was  ? "  said  Ro- 
nald, now  fairly  interested. 

"The  creation  and  isolation  of  the 
principle  of  Life !  " 

This  was  too  much  for  Ronald  Wyde ; 
down  dived  his  restless  hands  into  his 


trowser's  pockets  again,  and  the  grdsch* 
en  rattled  as  merrily  as  before. 

"  I  have  made  quite  a  study  of  biol- 
ogy, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  said 
he ;  "  and,  althougb  a  good  deal  of  a 
skeptic,  and  inclined  to  follow  Huxley, 
I  can't  bring  myself  to  conceive  of  life 
without  organism.  Such  theorizing  is, 
to  my  mind,  on  a  par  with  the  illogical 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  and  a 
perpetual  motor." 

The  old  man's  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
turned  full  upon  Ronald. 

"  You  dismiss  the  subject  very  airily, 
my  young  friend,"  he  cried;  "but  let 
me  tell  you  that  I — I,  whom  you  see 
here — ^have  grappled  with,  such  prob- 
lems through  a  weary  century,  and  have 
conquered  one  of  thenu" 

"  And  that  one  is " 

"  The  one  that  conquered  Plattner ! " 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  claim  that 
you  have  discovered  the  life-principle  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  you  permit  an  utter  stranger 
to  inquire  what  is  its  nature  I " 

"Certainly.  It  is  twofold.  The  ulti- 
mitte  principle  of  life  is  carbon;  the 
cause  of  its  combination  with  water,  or 
rather  with  the  two  gaseous  elements 
of  water,  and  the  development  of  or- 
ganized existence  therefrom,  is  elec- 
tricity." 

Ronald  Wyde  shrugged  his  broad 
dioulders  a  little,  and  absently  replied, 

"  All  I  can  say,  mein  Herr,  is,  that 
you've  got  the  bulge  on  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon " 

"  Excuse  me ;  I  unconsciously  trans- 
lated an  Americanism.  I  mean  that  I 
don't  quite  understand  you." 

"  Which  means  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve me.  It  is  but  natural  at  your  age, 
when  one  doubts  as  if  by  instinct 
Would  you  be  convinced  ? " 

"  Nothing  would  please  me  better.'* 

With  the  same  painful  effort  as  be- 
fore, the  old  man  straightened  himself 
and  made  a  piercing  clairvoyant  exami- 
nation into  and  through  Ronald  Wydc'e 
eyes,  as  if  reading  the  brain  beyond 
them. 

"  I  think  I  can  trust  you,"  he  mum- 
bled at  last.    "  Come  with  me." 
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Leaning  on  the  youDg  girVs  arm,  the 
old  philosopher  faltered  through  the 
cemetery  and  into  the  town,  followed 
by  Wyde,  his  hands  again  pocketed  for 
safety.  Groaps  of  released  charch- 
goers,  sermon-fed,  met  them,  and  once 
in  a  while  eome  stout  hurgher  would 
nod  patronizingly  to  Ronald's  guides, 
and  get  in  response  a  shaky,  side-long 
roll  of  the  old  man's  head,  as  if  it  were 
mounted  on  a  weak  spiral  spring.  Fur- 
ther on  they  intersected  a  knot  of  stu- 
dents, who  eyed  them  askance  and 
exchanged  remarks  in  an  undertone. 
Keeping  on  deeper  into  the  foul  heart 
of  the  town,  they  passed  through  swarms 
of  idle  children  playing  sportlessly,  as 
poverty  is  apt  to  play,  in  the  dank  shad- 
ows of  the  narrow  street.  They  seemed 
incited  to  mirth  and  ribaldry  by  the 
sight  of  Ronald's  new  friend,  and  one 
even  yentured  to  hurl  a  clod  at  him ; 
but  this  striking  Ronald  instead,  and 
he  facing  promptly  to  the  hostile  quar- 
ter from  whence  it  came,  caused  a  sud- 
den slinking  of  the  crowd  into  unknown 
holes,  like  a  horde  of  rats,  and  the 
street  was  for  a  time  empty  save  for  the 
little  party  that  threaded  it.  Ronald 
began  to  think  that  the  old  man's  san- 
ity was  gravely  called  in  doubt  by  the 
townsfolk,  and  would  readily  have 
backed  out  of  his  adventure  but  for 
the  curiosity  that  had  now  got  the  upper 
hand  of  him. 

Presently  the  old  man  sidled  into  a 
dingy  doorway,  like  a  tired  beast  run  to 
earth,  and  Ronald  followed  him,  not 
without  a  wish  that  the  architect  had 
provided  for  a  more  efficient  lighting 
of  the  sombre  passage-way  in  which  he 
foand  himself.  A  sharp  turn  to  the 
right  after  a  dozen  groping-paces,  a  nar- 
row stairway,  a  bump  or  two  against 
unexpected  sciences  of  rough  mortared 
wall,  two  steps  upward  and  one  very 
surprising  step  downward  through  a 
cavernous  doorway  that  took  away  Ro- 
nald's breath  for  a  moment,  and  sent  it 
back  again  with  a  hot,  creeping  wave 
of  sudden  perspiration  all  over  him,  as 
is  the  way  with  missteps,  and  two  more 
sharp  turns,  brought  the  three  into  a 
black  no-thoroughfare  of  a  hall,  whose 


further  end  was  closed  by  a  looked 
door.  The  girl  here  rubbed  a  brim- 
stone abomination  of  a  match  into  a 
mal-odorous  green  glow,  and  by  its  help 
the  old  man  got  a  tortuous  key  into  the 
snaky  opening  in  the  great  lock,  creaks 
ily  shot  hack  its  bolt,  swung  open  the 
door,  and  motioned  Ronald  to  enter. 

lie  found  himself  in  a  long  and  rath- 
er narrow  room,  with  a  high  ceiling, 
duskily  lighted  by  three  wide  windows 
that  were  thickly  wehbed  and  dusted, 
like  ancestral  bottles  of  fine  crusty 
Port.  A  veritable  den  it  was,  filled 
with  what  seemed  to  be  the  wrecks  of 
philosophical  apparatus  dating  back 
two  or  three  generations — ^ill-fated  ven- 
tures on  the  treacherous  main  of  sci- 
ence. Here  a  fat-bellied  alembic  lolled 
lazily  over  in  a  gleamy  sand-bath,  like 
a  beach-lost  galleon  at  ebb-tide;  and 
there  a  heap  of  broken  porcelain-tubing 
and  sherds  of  crucibles  lay  like  bleach- 
ing slnp-ribs  on  a  sullen  shore.  Be- 
yond, by  the  middle  window,  stood  a 
furnace,  fireless,  and  clogged  with  gray 
ashes.  Two  or  three  solid  old-time 
tables,  built  when  joiners  were  more 
lavish  of  oaken  timber  than  nowadays, 
stood  hopelessly  littered  with  retorts, 
filtering  funnels,  lamps,  ringstands,  and 
squat-beakers  of  delicate  glass,  caked 
with  long-dried  sediment,  all  alike 
dust-smirched.  Ronald  involuntarily 
soQght  for  some  huge  Ghaldaic  tome, 
conveniently  open  at  a  favorite^spell,  or 
a  handy  crocodile  or  two  dangling  from 
the  square  beams  overhead,  but  saw 
nothing  more  formidable  than  a  stray 
volume  of  • "  Kant's  Critique  of  Pore 
Reason."  Taking  this  up  and  glancing 
at  its  fiy-leaf,  he  saw  a  name  written  in 
spidery  Geiman  script,  almost  illegi- 
ble from  its  shakiness — *'Max  Lebens- 
funke." 

"Your  name?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  mein  Herr,"  answered  •the  old 
man,  taking  the  volume  and  caressing  it 
like  a  live  thing  in  his  fumbling  hands. 
"This  book  was  given  to  me  by  the 
great  Kant  himself,"  he  added. 

Reverently  replacing  it,  he  advanced 
a  few  steps  towards  the  middle  of  the 
roo«i.     Ronald  followed,  and,  turning 
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away  from  the  wiadows,  looked  farther 
around  him.  In  strikiog  contrast  to 
the  nndisturbed  disorder,  so  redolent 
of  middle-age  alchemj,  was  the  big 
table  that  flanked  the  laboratory  through 
its  whole  length.  It  began  with  a 
powerful  galvanic  battery,  succeeded 
by  a  wiry  labyrinth  of  coils  and  he- 
lices, with  little  keys  in  front  of  them 
like  a  telegraph-office  retired  from  busi- 
ness ;  these  gavp  place  to  many-necked 
jars  wired  together  by  twos  and  threes, 
like  oath-bound  patriots  plotting  tre- 
son;  beyond  them  stood  a  great  glass 
globe,  connected  with  a  sizable  air- 
pump,  and  filled  with  a  complexity  of 
shiny  wires  and  glassware ;  next  loomed 
up  a  huge  induction-magnet,  carefully 
insulated  on  solid  glass  supports;  and 
at  the  further  extremity  of  the  table  lay 
— a  corpse. 

Bon  aid  Wyde,  in  spite  of  his  many- 
6ided  experience  of  dissection-rooms, 
and  morgues,  and  other  ghastlin^sses  to 
which  he  had  long  since  accustomed 
himself  from  principle,  drew  back  at 
the  sight — perhaps  because  he  had 
€ome  to  this  strange  place  to  clutch  the 
world-old  mystery  of  the  life-essence, 
and  found  himself  instead,  confronted 
on  its  threshold  by  the  equal  mystery 
of  death. 

Herr  Lebensfunke  smiled  feebly  at 
this  movement. 

**A  subject  received  this  morning 
from  Berlin,**  he  said,  in  answer  to 
Wyde's  look  of  inquiry.  "  A  sad  piece 
of  extravagance,  mein  Herr — a  luxury 
to  which  I  can  rarely  afford  to  treat  my- 
iel£" 

Bonald  Wyde  bent  over  the  body  and 
looked  into  its  face.  A  rough,  red  face, 
that  had  seemingly  seen  forty  years  of 
low-lived  dissipation.  The  blotched 
skin  and  bleary  eyes  told  of  debauchery 
and  drunkenness,  and  a  slight  alcoholic 
foBtidness  was  unpleasantly  perceptible, 
as  from  the  breath  of  one  who  sleeps 
away  the  effects  of  a  carouse. 

'^  I  hope  yon  don't  think  of  restoring 
this  soaked  specimen  to  life  ? "  said  Bo- 
nald. 

'^  That  is  still  beyond  me,''  answered 
the  old  man,  mournfolly.      ''Aa  y^t  I 


have  not  created  life  of  a  higher  grade 
than  that  of  the  lowest  zoophytes." 

'*  Do  you  claim  to  have  done  as  mnoh 
as  that?*' 

*^  It  is  not  an  idle  claim,"  said  Herr 
Lebensfunke,  solemnly.  **  Look  at  this, 
if  you  doubt" 

**This"  was  the  great  crystal  globe 
that  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  long 
table,  and  dominated  its  lesser  accesso- 
ries, as  some  great  dome  swells  above 
the  clustered  houses  of  a  town.  Tubes 
passing  through  its  walls  met  in  a 
smaller  central  globe  half  filled  with  a 
coloress  liquid.  Beneath  this,  and  half 
encircling  it,  was  an  intricate  maze  of 
bright  wire ;  and  two  other  wires  dipped 
into  it,  touching  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
with  their  platinum  tips.  Within  the 
liquid  pulsed  a  shapeless  mass  of  almost 
transparent  spongy  tissue. 

*'  You  see  an  aggregation  of  cells  pos- 
sessed of  life— of  a  low  order,  it  is  trne^ 
but  none  the  less  life,"  said  the  philoso- 
pher, proudly.  ^^  These  were  created 
from  water  chemically  pure,  with  the 
exception  of  a  trace  of  ammonia,  and 
impregnated  with  liquid  carbon,  by  the 
combined  action  of  heat  and  induced 
electrioity,  in  vacuo.    Look  I  " 

He  pressed  one  of  the  keys  before 
him.  Presently  the  wire  began  to  glow 
with  a  faint  light,  which  increased  in 
intensity  till  the  coil  flamed  into  pure 
whiteness.  Bemoving  his  finger,  the 
current  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  wire 
grew  rapidly  cool. 

"  I  passed  the  whole  strength  of  sixty 
cups  through  it  to  show  yon  its  action. 
Ordinarily,  with  one  o^^  two  carbon 
cells,  and  refining  the  current  by  triple 
induction,  the  temperature  is  barelj 
blood-warm." 

'^Pardon  an  interruption,"  said  Bo- 
nald. ''You  spoke  of  liquid  carbon; 
does  it  exist  ?  " 

''Yes;  here  is  some  in  this  phial. 
See  it — ^how  pure,  how  transparent! 
how  it  loves  and  hoards  the  light! " 
The  old  man  held  the  phial  np  as  ha 
spoke,  and  turned  it  round  and  roimd* 
"See  how  it  flashes!  Ko  wonder,  for 
it  is  the  diamond,  I  liquid  and  nnoryt- 
tallized.    Think  how  these  fools  of  mea 
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have  called  diamonds  precious  above 
all  gems  tbrongh  these  many  weary 
years,  and  showered  them  on  their 
kings,  or  tossed  them  to  their  mistress- 
es' feet,  never  dreaming  that  the  silly 
stone  they  lauded  was  inert,  crystallized 
life  I " 

"  Can't  you  crystallize  diamonds  your- 
self I "  asked  Wyde,  "  and  make  Frei- 
berg a  Golconda  and  yourself  a  Croe- 
sus f" 

''  It  could  be  done,  after  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years,"  replied  Herr  Le- 
bensfunke.  "Place  undiluted  liquid 
carbon  in  that  inner  globe,  keep  the 
coil  at  a  white  heat,  and  if  Adam  bad 
started  the  process,  his  heir-at-law  would 
have  a  koh-i-noor  to-day,  and  a  nice 
lawsuit  for  its  possession." 

Ronald  Wyde  bent  toward  the  globe 
once  more  and  examined  the  throbbing 
mass  closely,  whistling  softly  mean- 
while. 

"  If  you  can  create  this  cellular  life, 
why  not  develop  it  still  higher  into  an 
organism  ? " 

"  Because  I  can  only  create  life — not 
soul.  Years  ago  I  was  a  freethinker, 
now  my  discoveries  have  made  me  a 
deist ;  for  I  found  that  my  cells,  living 
as  they  were,  and  possessing  undoubted 
parietal  circulation,  were  not  germs; 
and  though  they  might  cluster  into  a 
bulk  like  this,  as  bubbles  do  to  form 
froth,  to  evolve  an  animal  or  plant  from 
them  was  far  beyond  me;  that  needs 
what  we  call  soul.  But,  in  searching 
blindly  for  this  higher  power,  I  grasped 
a  greater  discovery  than  any  I  had 
hoped  for — ^the  power  to  isolate  life 
!h>m  its  bodily  organism." 

"  You  have  to  keep  the  bottle  care- 
fully corked,  I  should  imagine,"  laughed 
Bonald. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Herr  Lebensfunke, 
joining  in  the  laugh.  "Life  is  not 
glue.  My  grand  discovery  is  the  life- 
magnet." 

''Which  has  the  post  of  honor  on 
your  table  here,  has  it  not  ?  "  inquired 
Ronald,  drawing  his  hand  from  his 
pocket  and  pointing  to  the  insulated 
coil. 

The  old  man  glanced  keenly  at  his 


hand  as  he  did  so;  at  which  Ronald 
seemed  confused,  and  pocketed  it  again 
abruptly. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  life-magnet.  You 
see  this  bent  glass  tube  surrounded  by 
the  helix  ?  That  tube  contains  liquid 
carbon.  I  pass  through  the  helix  a  cur- 
rent of  induced  electricity,  generated 
by  the  action  of  these  sixty  Bunsen 
cups  upon  a  succession  of  coils  with 
carbon  cores,  and  the  magnet  becomes 
charged  with  soulless  life.  I  reverse 
the  stream — what  was  positive  now  is 
negative,  and  the  same  magnet  will  ab- 
sorb life  from  a  living  being  to  an  ex- 
tent only  to  be  measured  by  thousands 
of  millions." 

"Then,  what  effect  is  produced  on 
the  body  you  pump  the  life  from  ?  " 

"  Death." 

"  And  what  becomes  of  the  soul  ? " 

"  I  don't  quite  know.  I  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  the  magnet  absorbs  that  too.'^ 

"  Can  it  give  it  back  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  otherwise  my  life-magnet 
would  belie  its  name,  and  be  simply  an 
Ingenious  and  expensive  instrument  of 
death.  By  reversing  the  conditions,  I 
can  restore  both  soul  and  life  to  the 
body  from  which  I  drew  them,  or  to 
another  body,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days." 

"  Have  you  ever  done  so  ? " 

"  I  have." 

Ronald  looked  reflectively  downward 
to  his  boot-toe,  but  seemed  to  find  noth- 
ing there — except  a  boot-toe. 

"  I  say,  my  friend,"  he  spoke  at  last, 
"  haven't  you  got  a  pin  you  can  stick  in 
me  ?     I'd  like  to  know  if  Fm  dream- 


it 


ing 

"  I  can  convince  you  better  than  by 
pins,"  replied  Herr  Lebensftmke.  "  Let 
me  see  that  hand  you  hide  so  carefully." 

Ronald  Wyde  slowly  drew  it  from  his 
pocket,  as  reluctantly  as  though  it  were 
a  grudged  charity  dole,  and  extended 
it  to  the  old  man.  Its  little  finger  was 
gone. 

"  A  defect  that  I  am  foolishly  sensi- 
tive about,"  said  he.  **  A  childish  freak 
— splaying  with  edged  tools,  you  know. 
A  boy-playmate  chopped  it  off  by  acci- 
dent :  I  cut  his  head  open  with  his  own 
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hatchet,  and  made  an  idiot  of  him  for 
life— that's  all." 

"  I  conld  do  this,"  said  Herr  Lebens- 
f  anke,  pausing  on  each  word  as  if  it  were 
somewhat  heavy,  and  had  to  be  lifted 
out  of  his  cramped  chest  by  force ;  '*  I 
could  draw  your  entity  into  that  mag- 
net, leaving  you  side  by  side  with  this 
corpse.  I  could  dissect  a  finger  from 
that  same  corpse,  attach  it  to  your  own 
dead  hand  by  a  little  of  that  palpita- 
ting life-mass  you  hare  seen,  pass  an 
electric  stream  through  it,  and  a  junc- 
tion would  be  effected  in  three  or  four 
days.  I  could  then  restore  you  to  ex- 
istence, whole,  and  not  maimed  as  now." 

''I  don't  quite  like  the  idea  of  dy- 
ing, even  for  a  day,"  answered  Wyde. 
^^  Couldn't  you  contrive  to  lend  me  a 
body  while  you  are  mending  my  own.? " 

<<  You  can  take  that  one,  if  you  like." 

Ronald  Wyde  looked  once  more  at 
the  sodden  features  of  the  corpse,  and 
smiled  lugubriously. 

^*  A  mighty  shabby  old  customer,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  feel  at 
home  in  his  skin;  but  I'm  willing  to 
risk  it  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty  of 
the  thing." 

The  old  philosopher's  thin  fiice  lit  up 
with  pleasure. 

"  You  consent,  then  ? "  he  chuckled 
in  his  womanish  treble. 

^'  Of  course  I  do.  Begin  at  once,  and 
have  done  with  it." 

•t  "  Kot  now,  mein  Herr ;  some  modifi- 
cations must  be  made  in  the  connec- 
tions— mere  matters  of  detaiL  Come 
again  to-night" 

"  At  what  hour  ?  " 

"  At  ten.  Mein  Ydgelein,  show  the 
Herr  the  way  out." 

The  girl,  who  had  been  moving  rest- 
lessly about  the  room  all  this  time,  with 
her  wild  brown  eyes  fixed  now  on  Ro- 
nald, now  on  the  old  man,  and  oftener 
in  a  shy,  inquisitive  stare  on  the  corpse, 
lit  a  dusty  chemical  lamp  and  led  the 
way  down  the  awkward  passages  and 
stairs.  Ronald  tried  to  start  a  conver- 
sation with  her  as  he  followed. 

*^  You  are  too  young,  my  birdling,  to 
^^cuBtomed  to  such  sights  as  this  up- 


"  Birdling  is  not  too  young,  she's  al- 
most fourteen,"  said  the  girl,  proudly. 
''And  she  likes  it,  too;  it  makes  her 
think  of  mother.  Mother  went  to  sleep 
on  that  table,  mein  Herr." 

"Poor  thing  I  she's  half-witted,'* 
thought  Wyde  as  he  passed  into  the 
street    "  By-by,  birdie." 

Home  he  walked  briskly,  to  be  met 
under  his  flaming  balcony  by  Lottchen's 
kindly  afternoon  greeting.  How  had 
mein  Herr  passed  his  Sabbath?  she 
asked. 

"Quietly  enough,  Lottchen.  I  met 
an  old  philosopher  in  the  God's-Acra, 
and  went  home  With  him  to  his  shop. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  Herr  Doctor 
Lebensfunke  ? " 

"  Yes,  mein  Herr.  WroDg  here,  they 
say ; "  and  she  tapped  her  wide,  round 
German  forehead,  and  lifted  her  eyes 
expressively  heavenward. 

"Sold  himself  to  the  devil,  eh?" 
asked  Wyde. 

Lottchen  was  not  quite  sure  on  that 
point.  Some  said  one  thing,  and  some 
another.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  dev- 
il, else  how  could  good  Doctor  Luther 
have  thrown  his  inkstand  at  h\m  ?  But 
he  had  never  been  seen  in  Doctor  Le- 
bensfunke's  neighborhood ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  Lottchen  was  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute the  Herr  Doctor's  trouble  to  an  in- 
definable something  whose  nature  was 
broadly  hinted  at  by  more  tapping  of 
the  forehead. 

Ronald  Wyde  mounted  the  stairs, 
locked  himself  in  his  room,  and  wished 
himself  out  of  the  scrape  he  was  get- 
ting into.  But,  being  in  for  it  now,  he 
lit  a  cigar,  and  tried  to  fancy  the  pro- 
cesses he  would  have  to  go  through,  and 
how  he,  a  natty  and  respectable  young 
fellow,  would  look  and  feel  in  a  drunk- 
ard's skin,  fiis  conjectures  being  too 
foggily  outlined  to  please  him,  he  put 
them  aside,  and  waited  impatiently 
enough  for  ten  o'clock. 

A  moonlight  walk  through  the  low 
streets,  transfigured  by  the  silver  gleam 
into  fairy  vistas — all  but  the  odor — 
brought  him  to  Herr  Lebensfunke'a 
house.  Simple  birdling,  on  the  look- 
out for  him,  piloted  him  through  the 
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^tosafe  channel,  and   brought  him  to 
anchor  in  the  dimly-lit  room. 

"  All  is  ready,"  said  the  philosoplier, 
as  he  trembled  forward  and  shook  Ro- 
nald's hand.  "  Bee  here."  Zig-zags  of 
silk-bonnd  wire  squirmed  bither  and 
tliither  from  the  life-magnet.  Two  of 
them  ended  in  carbon  points.  '^  And 
here,  too,  my  young  friend,  is  your  new 
finger." 

It  lay,  detached,  in  the  central  globe, 
and  on  its  severed  end  atoms  of  proto- 
plasm were  already  clustered.  "  Liter- 
ally a  second-hand  article,"  thought 
Ronald;  but,  not  venturing  to  transr 
late  the  idiom,  he  only  bowed  and  said, 
"  Ach  so  1 "  which  means  any  thing  and 
every  thing  in  Gkrman. 

It  was  not  without  a  very  natural 
anking  of  the  heart  that  Konald  Wyde 
divested  himself  of  his  clothing,  and 
took  his  position,  by  the  old  man's  di- 
rection, on  the  stout  table,  side  by  ade 
with  the  dead.    A  flat  brass  plate  press- 
ed between  his  shoulders,  and  one  of 
the  carbon  points,  clamped  in  a  little 
insulated  stand,  rested   on  his  bosom 
and  quivered  with  the  quickened  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  beneath  it.    The  other 
point  touched  the  dead  man's  breast. 
"  Are  you  ready  t " 
"  Yes." 

The  old  man  pressed  a  key,  and  as 
he  did  so  a  sharp  sting,  hardly  worse 
than  a  leech's  bite,  pricked  Ronald 
Wyde's  breast.  A  sense  of  languor 
crept  slowly  upon  hint,  his  feet  tingled, 

his  breath  caxne  slowly,  and  waves  of 

light  and  shade  pulsed  in  indistinct  al- 
ternation before  his  sight ;  but  through 

them  the  old   man's  eyes  peered  into 

hia,  like   a   dream.      Presently  Ronald 

would  hav-e  started  if  ha  could,  for  two 

old  philosophera  'were  craning  over  him 

instead  of  one.      Cut  as  he  looked  more 

Bteadily,  one    race  softly  dimmed  into 

nothing,    and    the   other  grew  brighter     .  -,dd«i 

and  stronger  in  ita  lines,  while  the  room  •  en,  explamiiy  j^^^T^ 

flushed    with    an.    unaccountable  light 

The  little    Icey   clicked  once  more;  a 

▼ague    sensatioii   that  the  current  had 

somehow    ceaaed    to  flow,  roused  him, 

and  he  raised  liimself  on  hia  elbow  and 

iooked  in    Manic:  hewUderment  at  hia 


own  dead  self  lying  by  his  ride  in  the 
daylight;  while  the  sunrise  tried  to  peer 
through  the  webbed  panes. 

"  Is  it  over  1 '»  he  asked,  with  a  puz- 
zled glance  around  him;  and  added, 
"  Which  am  I  ?  " 

"Either,  or  both,"  answered  Hcrr 
Lebensfunke.  "  Your  identity  will  be 
something  of  a  problem  to  you  for  a 
day  or  two." 

Aided  by  the  old  man,  Ronald  awk- 
wardly got  into  the  sleazy  clothes  that 
went  with  the  exchauge— Rowing  lees 
and  less  at  home  each  minute.  He  felt 
weak  and  sore ;  his  head  ached,  and  the 
wound  left  by  the  fresh  amputation  of 
his  little  finger  throbbed  a^igrily. 

"  1  suppose  I  may  as  weU  go  now," 
he  said.  "When  can  I  get  my  own 
self  there  back  again  ? " 

"On  Thursday  night,  if  all  works 
well,"  said  the  old  man.    "  Till  then, 

good-day." 

Ronald  Wyde's  first  impulse,  as  he 
shambled  into  the  open  air,  was  to  go 
home ;  but  he  thought  of  the  confuaiDia 
his  sadly-mixed  identity  would  cause  in. 
Frau  Spritzkrapfen's  quiet  honaehoia, 
and  came  to  a  dead  stop  to  oonader 
the  matter.    Then  he  decided  to  qait 
the  town  for  the  interminable  four  day» 
—to  go  to  Dresden,  or  anywhere.    Hlg. 
next  step  was  to  slouch  inU>  the 
beer-cellar  and  call  for  beer,  pen, 
paper.    While  waiting  for  these,  he  i 
veyed  his  own  reflection  in  the  dingr^- 
glass  that  hung  above  the  taWe  he  — 
by— a  gb«  that  gave  hia  face  a  — 
look,  as  if  Been  thrw^  heated  am 

felt  an  amused  pride  in  hia  altered 
much  asi 


be  pleased 

GMgfat  himadf  woodcfing  whether 

were  Kkely  to  be  leoogBiied  in  it 

pMtntly  aatiafled  of  hia  safety  fro 

Jertion,he  tnnied  to  the  tabic  and 


He  got  ^ 

irell  cDoui^  till  ba  reached  lii^ 
^rhen,  instead  of  hia  own  flowing 
manual,  be  tqpvly  aoawled  th^ 
miliar  name  of  Hana  KraoL  "^ 
the  aheet  angrily  acnMn^  he 
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other,  and  signed  his  name  with  an 
effort.  He  was  about  to  seek  a  messen- 
ger to  carry  his  note,  when  it  ocscurred 
to  him  to  leave  it  himself,  which  he 
did;  and  had  thereby  the  keen  satis- 
faction of  hearing  pretty  Lottchen  con- 
fess, with  a  blush  on  her  fair  German 
cheek,  that  they  would  all  miss  Herr 
Wyde  very  much,  because  they  all  loved 
him.  Turning  away  with  a  sigh  that 
was  very  like  a  hiccough,  he  trudged 
to  the  railway-station  and  took  a  ticket 
to  Dresden,  going  third-class  as  best 
befitting  his  clothes  and  appearance. 

He  felt  ashamed  enough  of  himself 
as  the  train  rumbled  over  the  rolling 
land  between  Freiberg  and  the  capital, 
and  gave  him  time  to  think  connected- 
ly over  what  had  happened,  and  what 
he  now  was.  His  fellow-passengers  cast 
him  sidelong  looks,  and  gave  him  a  wide 
berth.  Even  the  quaint,  flat-arched  win- 
dows of  one  pane  each,  that  winked  out 
of  the  red-tiled  roofs  like  sleepy  eyes, 
seemed  to  leer  drunkenly  at  him  as  they 
scudded  by. 

Ronald  Wyde's  account  of  those  days 
in  Dresden  was  vague  and  misty.  He 
crept  along  the  bustling  streets  of  that 
sombre,  gray  city,  that  seemed  to  look 
more  natural  by  cloud-light  than  iA  the 
Aill  sunshine,  feeling  continually  within 
him  a  struggle  between  the  two  incom- 
patible natures  now  so  strangely  blend- 
ed. Each  day  he  kept  up  the  contest 
manfully,  passing  by  the  countless  beer- 
cellars  and  drinking-booths  with  an  as- 
sumption of  firmness  and  resolution  that 
oozed  slowly  away  toward  nightfall, 
when  the  animal  body  of  the  late  Hans 
Eraut  would  contrive  to  get  the  better 
of  the  animating  principle  of  Ronald 
Wyde ;  the  refined  nature  would  yield 
to  the  toper's  brute^raving,  with  an 
awful  sense  of  its  deep  degradation  in 
so  succumbing,  and,  before  midnight, 
Hans  was  gloriously  drunk,  to  Ronald's 
intense  grief. 

Time  passed  somehow.  He  had  mem« 
ories  of  sunny  lounges  on  the  BruhPsche 
Terrace,  looking  on  the  turbid  flow  of 
the  eddied  Elbe,  and  watching  the  lit- 
tle steamboats  that  buzzed  up  and  down 
the  city's  flanks,  settling  now  and  then, 


like  gad-flies,  to  drain  it  of  a  few  drops 
of  its  human  life.  Well-known  fiiends, 
whose  hands  he  had  grasped  not  a  week 
before,  passed  him  unheedingly ;  all  save 
one,  who  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  said 
"Poor  devil  1"  in  an  undertone,  and 
dropped  a  silber-gro'  into  his  maimed 
hand.  He  felt  glad  of  even  this  lame 
sympathy  in  his  lowness ;  but  most  of 
all  he  prized  the  moistened  glance  of 
pity  that  flashed  upon  him  from  the 
great  dark  eyes  of  a  lovely  girl  who 
passed  him  now  and  then  as  he  slouch- 
ed along.  Once,  a  being  as  degraded 
and  scurvy  as  his  own  outward  self, 
turned  to  him,  called  him  "Datzbra- 
der,"  asked  him  how  he  left  them  all 
in  Berlin,  stared  at  Ronald's  blank  look 
of  non-recognition,  and  passed  on  with 
a  muttered  curse  on  his  own  stupidity 
in  mistaking  a  stranger,  in  broad  day- 
light, for  his  crony  Kraut. 

Another  memory  was  of  the  strange 
lassitude  that  seemed  to  almost  para- 
lyze him  after  even  moderate  exertion, 
and  caused  him  to  drop  exhausted  on  a 
bench  on  the  terrace  when  he  had  shuf- 
fled over  less  than  half  its  length.  More 
than  once  the  suspicion  crept  upon  him 
that  only  a  portion  of  his  vitality  now 
remained  to  him,  and  that  its  greater 
part  lay  mysteriously  coiled  in  Herr 
Lebensfunke's  life-magnet.  And  this, 
in  turn,  broadened  into  a  doubting  dis- 
trust of  the  Herr  himself — a  dread  lest 
the  old  man  might  in  some  way  appro- 
priate this  stock  of  life  to  his  own  use, 
and  so  renew  his  fast-expiring  lease  for 
a  score  or  two  of  years  to  come.  At 
last  this  dread  grew  so  painfully  defi- 
nite, that  he  hurried  back  to  Freiberg 
a  day  before  his  appointed  time,  and 
once  more  found  his  twofold  self  wan- 
dering through  its  devious  streets. 

It  was  long  after  dark,  and  a  thin 
rain  slanted  on  the  slippery  stones,  as 
he  again  made  his  way  through  the  de- 
serted and  sleepy  paths  of  the  town  to 
the  old  philosopher's  house.  He  was 
wet,  chilled,  weary,  and  sick  enough  at 
heart  as  he  leaned  against  the  cold  stone 
doorway  and  waited  for  an  answer  to 
his  knock.  The  plaah  of  the  heavier 
rain-drope  from  the  tiled  eaves  vaa  the 
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only  sound  he  heard  for  many  minates, 
anti],  at  last,  pattering  feet  neared  him 
on  the  inside,  and  a  child's  yoice  asked 
who  was  there.  To  his  friendly  re- 
sponse the  door  was  opened  half-wide, 
and  Vdgelein's  blank,  pretty  face  peep-^ 
ed  through. 

Was  Herr  Lebensfunke  at  home? 
No;  he  had  said  that  he  wasn't  at 
home;  but  then,  she  thought  he  was 
in  the  long  room  where  mamma  went 
to  sleep.  Could  he  be  seen  ?  No,  she 
thought  not;  he  was  very  tired,  and, 
in  her  own — VOgelein's — opinion,  he 
was  going  to  sleep  too,  just  as  mamma 
did.  And  the  wizened  little  face,  with 
its  eldritch  eyes  and  tangled  hair,  was 
withdrawn^  and  the  door  began  to  dose. 
Ronald  forced  himself  inside,  and  grasp- 
ed the  child's  arm. 

**  VOgelein,  don't  you  know  me  ? " 

The  girl,  in  nowise  startled,  gravely 
set  her  flickering  candle  on  the  door- 
step, looked  up  at  him  wonderingly,  as 
if  he  were  an  exhibition,  and  said  she 
thought  not,  unless  he  had  been  asleep 
on  the  table. 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Ronald,  "  can 
this  child  talk  of  nothing  but  people 
asleep  on  a  table  ?  " 

But,  as  he  spoke,  a  thought  whirred 
through  his  brain.  He  drew  the  poor 
half-witted  thing  close  to  him  and  ask- 
ed: 

"Can  Vogelein  tell  me  something 
about  mamma,  and  how  she  went  to 
sleep?" 

The  child  rambled  on,  pleased  to  find 
a  listener  to  her  foolish  prattle.  All  he 
could  connect  into  a  narrative  was,  that 
the  girl's  mother,  some  seven  or  eight 
years  before,  had  been  drained  of  her 
life  by  the  awful  magnet,  and  that,  as 
the  child  said,  *'  the  Heir  Doctor  ever 
since  had  talked  just  like  mamma." 

His  dread  was  well  founded,  then. 
The  old  man's  one  dream  and  aim  was 
to  prolong  his  wretched  life ;  could  he 
doubt  that  he  would  not  now  make  use 
of  the  means  he  had  so  unwisely  thrown 
in  bis  way  ?  He  turned  about,  half  mad- 
dened. 

"  Girl  1 "  he  cried,  "  I  must  see  the 
old  man !    Where  is  he  ? " 

VOL.  VI. — 11 


He  couldn't  see  him,  she  whined. 
He  was  asleep  up  there,  on  the  table. 
At  one  o'clock  he  had  said  he  would 
wake  up. 

He  pushed  past  her,  mounted  to  the 
long  room,  pressed  open  the  unfastened 
door,  and  entered. 

The  old  man  abd  the  corpse  of  his 
former  self  lay  together  under  the  light 
of  a  lamp  that  swung  from  the  beam 
overhead.  An  insulated  carbon  point 
was  directed  to  each  white,  still  breast. 
From  the  old  man's  hand  a  cord  ran  to 
a  key  beyond,  arranged  to  make  or 
break  connection  at  a  touch.  By  it 
stood  a  clock,  with  a  simple  mechan- 
ism attached  that  bore  upon  a  second 
key  like  the  first,  evidently  planned  to 
^press  upon  it  when  the  hands  should 
mark  a  given  hour.  The  child  had 
said  that  he  would  wake  at  one,  and  it 
was  now  past  midnight. 

Ronald  Wyde  comprehended  it  all 
now.  The  wily  old  man's  feeble  life 
had  been  withdrawn  into  the  great 
magnet,  and  mixed  therein  with  what 
remained  of  his  own.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  key  would  fall,  and  the  double 
stream  would  flow  into  and  animate  his 
young  body,  which  would  then  wake 
to  renewed  liJfe ;  while  the  cast-off  shell 
beside  it,  worn  to  utter  uselessness  by 
a  toilsome  century,  would  be  left  to 
moulder  as  a  mothed  garment. 

Surely  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  his  life 
depended  upon  instant  action.  And  yet, 
comprehending  this,  he  went  to  work 
slowly,  and  as  a  somnambulist  might, 
acting  almost  by  instinct,  and  well 
knowing  that  a  blunder  now  meant  ir- 
revocable death. 

Carefully  disengaging  the  cord  from 
the  old  man's  yet  warm  grasp,  and  set- 
ting the  carbon  point  aside,  he  lifted 
the  shrivelled  corpse  and  bore  it  away, 
to  cast  it  on  the  white  rubbish-heap  in 
one  comer.  Returning  to  his  work,  he 
stripped  himself,  and  laid  down  in  the 
old  man's  place.  As  he  did  so,  the  dis- 
tant Minster  bells  rang  the  three-  quar- 
ters. 

"Was  there  yet  time  ? 

He  braced  his  shoulders  firmly  against 
the  brass  plate  undfer  them,,  and  moved 
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the  carbon  point  steadily  back  to  its 
place,  with  its  tip  resting  on  his  breast ; 
the  silk-wrapped  wire  that  dangled  be- 
tween it  and  the  magnet  quivering,  as 
he  did  so,  as  with  conscious  life.  Draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  he  tightened  the  cord, 
and  heard  a  faint  click  as  the  key  snap- 
ped down. 

The  same  sharp  sting  as  before  in- 
stantly pricked  his  breast,  tingling 
thrills  pulsed  over  him,  beats  of  light 
and  shadow  swept  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  lost  all  consciousness.  For  how  long 
he  knew  not.  At  last  he  felt,  rather 
than  saw,  the  lamp-rays  flickering  above 
him,  and  opened  his  eyes  as  though  wak- 
ing from  a  tired  sleep.  Sitting  up,  he 
gave  a  fearful  look  around  him,  as  if 
dreading  what  he  might  see.  The 
drunkard's  body  lay  stretched  and  mo- 
tionless beside  him,  and  the  clock  mark- 
ed three.    He  was  saved  I 

Slipping  down  from  his  perilous  bed, 
he  resumed  the  old  familiar  garments 
that  belonged  to  him  as  Ronald  Wyde, 
shuddering  with  emotion  as  he  did  so. 
Only  pausing  to  give  one  look  at  the 
pale  heap  in  the  shadowy  comer,  and 
at  the  other  sleeper  under  the  now  dy- 
ing lamp,  he  quitted  the  room  and  lock- 
ed its  heavy  door  upon  the  two  silent 
guardians  of  its  life-secrets.  When  he 
reached  the  street,  he  found  the  rain 
had  ceased  to  drop,  and  that  the  cold 
.stars  blinked  over  the  slumbrous  town. 

JBefore  noon  he  had  taken  leave  of 
Frau  Spritzkrapfen,^ turned  buxom  Lott- 
chen  scarlet  all  over  by  a  hearty,  sud- 
den farewell-kiss,  and  was  far  on  his 
way  from  Freiberg,  with  its  red-vined 
baloony  and  its  dark  labbratory,  never 
again  to  visit  it  or  them.  And  as  the 
busy  engine  toiled  and  shrieked,  and 


with  each  beat  of  its  mighty  steam-heart 
carried  him  further  away,  his  thoughts 
flew  back  and  clustered  around  witless, 
brown-eyed  birdling.  Poor  child,  he 
never  learned  her  fate. 

«  *  «  * 

I  heard  this  strange  story  from  its 
hero,  one  sunny  summer  morning  as  we 
swept  over  the  meadowy  reaches  of  the 
Erie  Railway,  or  hung  along  the  diff- 
side  by  the  wooded  windings  of  the 
Susquehanna.  When  he  had  ended  it, 
he  smiled  languidly,  and,  showing  me 
his  still-mutilated  hand,  said  that  the 
old  doctor's  job  had  been  a  sad  bungle, 
after  all.  In  fact,  the  only  physical 
proof  that  remained  to  verify  his  story, 
was  a  curved  blue  spot  where  the  in- 
going current  from  the  magnet  had  car- 
ried particles  from  the  carbon  point  and 
lodged  them  beneath  the  skin.  Psycho- 
logically, he  was  sadly  mixed  up,  he 
said;  for,  since  that  time,  he  had  felt 
that  four  lives  were  joined  in  him — his 
own,  the  remnant  of  Herr  Lebensfimke^s 
miserable  hoard  merged  in  that  of  poor 
birdling's  mother,  and,  last  of  all,  Hans 
Kraut's. 

He  left  the  cars  soon  afterward  at 
Binghampton,  watchfully  followed  by 
a  stout,  shabby  man  with  a  three  days' 
beard  stubbling  his  chin,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  seat  in  front  of  us,  and  had 
turned  now  and  then  to  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Ronald's  rapid  narration. 

A  week  later,  and  I  heard  that  he 
was  dead — ^having  committed  suicide  in 
a  fit  of  deliritmi  soon  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  Binghampton  Inebriate  Asy- 
lum. The  attendant  who  made  him 
ready  for  burial  noticed  a  singular  blue 
mark  on  his  left  breast,  that  looked,  he 
said,  a  little  like  a  horse^shoe  magnet 
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CAN  AN  INEBBIATB  CONQUER  HIMSELF? 

THE  SUGGESTIONS   OF  ONE  WHO  HAS  TRIED. 


Inebriate  asylums  are  expensive,  and 
besides,  not  annaturally  offend,  in 
their  very  designation,  a  kind  of  pride 
— false,  if  you  choose— which  every 
man  possesses  to  a  more  or  less  degree. 

Their  expense,  too,  usually  falls  on  the 
friends  of  those  whom  they  are  designed 
to  benefit,  and,  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  we  propose  to  show  that  any 
man  thus  painf\illy  situated  may,  if  he 
chooses,  illustrate  for  himself,  and  in 
himself,  the  title  of  this  article. 

Habitual  inebriety  presents  a  condi- 
tion when  the  brain,  being*  soddened 
and  dulled  by  the  long  and  extravagant 
use  of  the  various  poisons  known  under 
the  general  name  of  '^ardent  spiritA,^' 
refuses  to  respond  to  the  will-power. 
Secondly,  when  the  stomach,  by  long 
custom,  has  so  habituated  itself  to  these 
stimulants  that  it  takes  to  itself  the 
prerogative  of  the  will-power,  and  sue-- 
cessfiilly  demands  their  continuance. 

Thus  this  morbid  condition  becomes 
a  true  physical  disease,  and  m\ist  be 
treated  as  such.  Of  course,  the  final 
result  to  be  attained  is  total  abstinence 
from  the  evil  habit. 

But  this  result  cannot  be  reached  at 
once,  because,  first,  of  the  inability  of 
the  will  to  act  through  the  brain  and 
enforce  the  desire ;  and  second,  because 
the  intensified  and  abnormal  condition 
of  the  stomach  will  not  admit,  with 
safety  to  the  physical  system,  of  the 
sadden  reaction. 

The  change  must  be  effected  gradually, 
and  the  first  step  is  to  restore  the  brain 
to  its  normal  activity ;  afterward  the 
reorganization  and  establishment  of  the 
digestive  and  other  functions  may  be 
safely  attempted. 

The  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
upon  the  system  are  twofold :  stimula- 
tire  and  anaesthetic.  At  first  the  oxygen, 
set  free,  courses  through  the  circulation, 
exalting  all  the  functions  to  the  per- 
formanoe  of  extraordinary  tasks.  Then 


the  carbon  takes  its  place,  and  its  in- 
fluence is  observable  in  the  deadening 
of  all  the  faculties,  the  partial  paralysis 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  as  observable 
in  its  effect  on  articulation  and  locomo- 
tion ;  lastly  the  brain  sinks  under  the 
deadly  influence,  and  anaesthesia  more 
or  less  complete,  ensues. 

But  previous  to  anaesthesia,  the  brain 
acts  with  abnormal  power.  The  passions 
become  stimulated,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion, the  inebriate  performs  acts  com- 
monly only  ascribed  to  insanity  or 
idiocy. 

Now,  while  this  over-stimulated  con- 
dition exLats,  it  is  impossible  to  regain 
the  will-power,  and  here  begins  the 
treatment  by  which  the  unhappy  victim 
may  of  himself,  and  by  himself,  become 
his  own  "inebriate  asylum,"  with  no 
loss  of  dignity,  and  regain  his  lost  man- 
hood by  the  exercise  of  a  vital  force, 
fairly  Godlike  in  its  nature. 

This  article  is  not  addressed— for  it 
would  be  useless,  and  is  unnecessary — 
to  those  bestial  beings,  whose  animal 
passions  naturally  direct  tbem  to  crimi- 
nal excesses,  and  whose  loss  to  the 
world,  should  it  occur  from  such  or  any 
other  cause,  would  be  nil. 

It  is  addressed  to  those,  who,  by  deli- 
cate temperament,  uncongenial  associa- 
tions, or  over-laboriousness,  have  fallen 
from  their  high  and  holy  estate  through 
the  very  means  which  they  have  adopted 
by  which  to  sustain  themselves  and  to 
keep  alight,  yet  a  little  longer,  the  flres 
of  hope. 

Suppose,  then,  one  of  these,  a  sad  and 
frail  reUc  of  departed  nobility,  with 
the  slumbering  and  nearly  dead  ashes 
of  his  intellect  and  his  aspirations 
occasionally  flickering  up  with  a  spark 
of  the  old  vitality.  Suppose  one  who, 
for  years,  according  to  the  strength  of 
his  constitution,  has  battled,  with  the 
aid  of  this  deceitful  ally,  against  a  host 
of  trials  and  annoyances,  suddenly,  by 
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one  of  those  occasional  visions  of  him- 
self, which  God  graciously  grants  some- 
times to  the  most  degraded,  finds  within 
him  a  new  determination  awakened,  to 
burst  out  of  the  chains  that  have  en- 
thralled him,  and  to  become  again  what 
he  has  been,  and  more ;  and  then  finds 
the  old,  sinking,  crushing  feeling  come 
over  him,  that  tells  him  he  is  a  slave. 
What  tikall  he  do? 

One  thing  is  certain :  there  can  be  no 
dhninuendo  in  this. 

There  is  no  "  tapering  off"  with  the 
devil. 

Either  he  has  got  you,  or  he  has  not 
got  you. 

The  first  part  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment in  this  physical  disease  requires 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  patient 
from  all  disturbing  influences,  of  what- 
ever nature. 

There  must  be  no  noisy  children 
about,  no  quarreling  women,  no  scan- 
dal-mongers pouring  out  their  distilled 
venom  to  jar  upon  his  nerves,  and  dis- 
turb his  spirit :  he  must  have  absolute 
quiet  and  repose. 

But  to  obtain  this,  there  need  not  be 
recourse  to  an  asylum. 

There  is  none  so  poor,  who  is  worthy 
to  be  saved,  who  has  not  a  friend. 

Let  him  then  reach  some  such  friend, 
trust  and  confide  in  him,  and  obtain  the** 
required  shelter,  rest,  and  attendance,  for 
a  few  days. 

Not  for  months,  during  which  new 
habits  of  thought  are  formed  and  old 
business  relations  become  broken  ofi^, 
and  the  man  falls  again  into  his  old 
place  utterly  forgotten,  and  unable  to 
regain  the  threads  of  Ids  lost  identity. 
Not  in  constant,  daily  Association  with 
such,  from  every  walk  in  life,  as  have 
no  other  congeniality  with  him  but  the 
painful  one  of  similarity  of  disease,  an 
association  demoralizing  in  its  very 
nature;  but  among  his  friends,  and 
those  who  know  him,  and  form  a  con- 
stant bond  of  union  with  the  great 
world  he  loves  and  lives  in. 

He  may  continue  his  relations  with 
business  and  society  by  correspondence 
and  by  visits ;  and  soothed  and  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  he  is  not 


forgotten,  and  that  his  hard  fight  is  be- 
ing fought  among  those  who  love  him, 
and  admire  the  renewed  strength  which 
daily  animates  him  and  enables  him  to 
struggle  successfully;  and  not  among 
strangers  who  treat  his  case  purely 
from  a  scientific  and  routine  point  of 
view;  his  earnestness  and  determina- 
tion are  redoubled,  and  he  nears  the 
victory. 

Having  then  gained  this  temporary 
asylum,  we  will  say  that  he  drinks  his 
usual  allowance  of  liquor,  and  retires  to 
bed  in  his  usual  condition  of  inebriety. 

He  has  taken  care,  in  his  steadier 
moments,  to  provide  himself  with 
twelve  twenty-grain  powders  of  Bro- 
mide of  Potassium,  which  he  will  get 
at  a  first-class  drug-store,  on  presenting 
the  following  prescription,  which  he 
can  either  obtain  from  a  physician,  or 
write  for  himself;  but  it  is  best  to  sub- 
mit it  to  a  physician  before  presenting : 


B. 


TvncKimov, 

PotassU  Biomidi    3  if. 

SignA.  tL  PalT« 

[SmitiL] 

Now  it  has  been  the  regular  custom, 
and  the  daily  necessity  of  this  unfortu- 
nate, for  months — ^perhaps  for  years — 
to  stimulate  into  renewed  power  the 
brain  and  nerves,  suffering  after  a 
night's  abstinence  from  their  daily 
food,  perhaps  with  one,  two,  or  more 
"  cocktails,"  or  quantities  of  greater  or 
less  extent  of  clear  spirits. 

He  wakens  from  his  stupor  or  trou- 
bled slumber,  with  his  nerves  all  jarring, 
his  muscles  refusing  to  carry  his  totter- 
ing frame  across  the  room ;  his  tongue 
nearly  paralyzed;  his  stomach  nause- 
ated; his  brain  crazed  and  inflamed; 
and  he  has  recourse  to  the  only  thing 
he  knows — ^poor  creature,  abandoned 
of  men ! — that  will  enable  him  to  set 
about  his  daily  and  requisite  tasks. 

But  now  he  has  given  himself  a  two- 
weeks'  hpliday,  and  his  friends  have 
promised  to  ^^  see  him  through," — ^and 
will  keep  their  promise,  for  it  is  sacred ; 
and  so  he  need  not  get  out  of  bed  at 
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tin,  aftd  one  horrible  fear  is  removed 
at  once. 

Now  he  takes  one  of  his  twenty-grain 
]>owders  of  Bromide  of  Potassium,  and 
the  internal  conflict  begins.  It  is  a 
mortal  fight  with  the  foul  Fiend  him- 
self. 

The  patient  has  no  cares,  no  thoughts. 
Some  one  smooths  his  pillows,  shuts 
out  the  bright  light  which  would  tor« 
tare  his  eyes,  airs  the  room  to  suit 
him,  and  he  feels  once  more  as  though 
he  were  a  child  again,  nursed  by  hii 
mother. 

He  does  not  want  to  eat,  and  he  need 
not  eat,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
lie  stm  and  fight,  Jlglit !  Ah  1  There 
is  the  point.  And  now  he  shall  show 
of  what  stuff  he  is  made. 

For  there  is  no  sterner,  as  there  is  no 
nobler,  battle  waged  than  this  conflict 
of  the  sick  man  with  himself  and  with 
the  deyil  who  has  gotten  possession  of 
fainu 

At  first  the  system,  surprised  by  this 
novel' condition  of  things,  waits,  pa- 
tiently enough,  for  its  usual  morning 
corrective ;  but,  at  length,  grown  weary 
of  waiting,  and  becoming  even  impa- 
tientr— as  the  best-regulated  systems,  not 
to  speak  of  ill-regulated  ones,  sometimes 
will — ^it  begins  to  make  itself  heard. 

Now  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  the 
motive  of  this  article  and  its  prime 
intention  are,  to  show  what  the  will- 
power of  man,  though  subdued  and 
crucified  and  stifled  and  subjected  to 
the  vilest  slavery  of  earth,  vsill  do,  if 
the  man  he  a  man,  without  the  aid  of 
asylums  or  other  public  and  extraneous 
aid. 

The  fight  is  between  the  divinity  of 
man  and  the  power  of  evil,  and  the 
battlefield  is  the  beautifVil  physical 
structure,  which,  we  are  told,  is  "  made 
in  the  image  of  God,''  while  the  gage  is 
an  immortal  soul. 

There  is  a  gnawing  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  cold  sweats  crawl  up  and 
down  the  body;  the  skin  is  clampiy; 
the  head  swims  around  and  about ;  the 
muscles  become  completely  relaxed; 
tlie  nervous  system  is  entirely  unstrung ; 
''strange  dreams  perplex"  the  dozing 


brain ;  he  slumbers  for  an  instant,  and 
is  wakened  by  a  spasm ;  cramps  assail 
his  limbs,  and  he  kicks  them  out ;  if  a 
pin  drops  it  has  the  reverberation  of  a 
ten-pin ;  spots,  black  and  white,  dance 
before  his  eyes,  open  or  closed ;  hideous 
faces  glare  at  him,  and  change  and 
change  like  the  patterns  of  a  kaleido- 
scope ;  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  coat, 
hanging  over  yonder,  there  comes  a 
wheel,  which  increases  itself,  and  whirls 
spirally  in  the  air  toward  him,  till  it 
vanishes  under  his  very  eyes,  and  still, 
behind  all  this  phantasmagoria,  he 
hears  a  soft  musical  voice  8a3ring,  ^*  Be 
not  afraid  1    You  shaU  win  the  fight  1 " 

And  bj-and-by  the  sedative  which  he 
has  taken,  and  which  has  insidiously 
been  seeking  out  the  enemy's  weak 
point  all  this  time,  finds  it,  and  the 
patient  falls  into  a  sleep,  the  first  na- 
tural sleep  he  has  had  for  years. 

But  he  wakes  again  to  find  the  con- 
fiict  going  on  harder  than  ever,  and  the 
craving  stronger ;  and  he  takes  a  sec- 
ond powder,  say  three  hours  after  the 
first,  and  a  third  at  nightfall ;  and  so 
the  day  passes. 

The  second  day  is  worse  than  the 
first.  The  fancies  are  intensified;  the 
system  is  coming  out  from  under  the 
alcoholic  influence ;  and  the  reaction  is 
the  more  terrible.  But  there  must  be 
no  flinching  now  I  Keeping  continually 
before  the  mind,  as  it  becomes  clearer, 
the  determination  to  crush  out  and  root 
out,  at  any  cost,  this  vile  enemy  to 
health  and  progress,  the  sufierer  may 
also  remember  that  each  hour  brings 
him  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  his  only  friend,  and  each  hour  im- 
proves his  condition  and  increases  his 
ability  to  continue  the  conflict  success- 

fiiUy. 

Food  should  not  be  taken,  unless 
urgently  desired,  and  then  it  should  be 
of  the  most  nutritious  character. 

Broths  of  fowl  or  beef;  steak,  and 
such  other  meats  as  are  best  calculated 
to  preserve  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  are 
to  be  preferred. 

Let  the  patient  satisfy  himself  through 
all  that,  by  this  treatment,  he  must  suc- 
ceed. If  his  paroxysms  become  stronger 
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than  he  seems  able  to  bear,  the  dose  of 
Bromide  may  be  increased  to  thirty  or 
even  forty  gr^ns;  or,  be  taken  more 
frequently  in  the  original  prescription. 

After  the  third  day,  there  wiU  be 
marked  improvement  the  skin  will 
assume  a  natural  hue  and  sensation,  he 
will  be  able  to  eat  with  some  appetite, 
to  sit  up,  and  to  move  about,  firmly 
though  feebly;  but  the  great  change 
will  be  in  his  brain. 

There  will  come  to  him  new  thoughts 
with  a  vividness  and  force  that  will 
cause  him  to  laugh  aloud  with  de- 
light. 

His  ideas  will  arrange  themselves 
clearly  and  logically,  where  before  all 
was  chaotic  and  confused. 

As  his  appetite  grows,  and  his  system 
begins  to  feel  the  strength,  food-given, 
his  muscles  will  strengthen,  his  will 
become  elastic  in  his  movements,  and 
strength  will  come  to  him  as  by  a 
miracle. 

There  can  be  nothing  in  earth^s  war- 
fare that  can  give  that  sublime  con- 
sciousness of  well-doing,  which  is  so 
intensely  felt  after  those  days  of  terrible 
suffering. 

He  is  respected;  his  utterances  are 
regarded  with  their  due  consideration ; 
his  friends  and  those  who  understand 
through  what  a  "  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  "  he  has  passed,  respect  him ; 
and  even  his  former  boon  companions 
appreciate  a  courage  and  fortitude 
which  they  have  not  the  faith  in  them- 
selves to  imitate. 

In  his  daily  duties,  be  they  profes- 
sional, artistic,  or  business,  he  will  find 
that  he  is  gifted  with  new  vigor  and 
judgment.  His  imagination  is  stimu- 
lated far  beyond  the  power  of  alcohol, 
because  it  is  natural  now,  and  a  part  of 
"  the  Divinity  within.'' 

And  finally,  the  demoralization  of  the 
soul,  that  always  follows,  and  forever 
debases  the  habitual  inebriate,  is  gone 
forever.  His  ideas  of  right,  j  ustice,  and 
virtue  have  ceased  to  be  perverted. 
Deeds  which  he  would  have  performed, 
and  scenes  in  which  he  would  willingly 
have  acted  a  part,  but  a  few  short  weeks 
ago,  he  now  looks  upon  with  scorn  and 


abhorrence.  And  in  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion and  act,  and  the  supremest  effort 
of  his  intellectual  and  physical  capa- 
city, he  may  now  live  his  life, — iff  yes, 

If  he  do  not  go  "bach. 

There  will  be  no  need  of  it. 

He  will  have  no  craving  for  liquor. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  have  formed 
for  himself  an  absolute  hatred  and  de- 
testation of  it. 

It  is  not  this  against  which  he  must 
guard  himself. 

It  is,  first,  against  the  efforts  of  drink- 
ers who  may  endeavor  to  induce  him  to 
join  them.  Second,  against  giving  way 
to  petty  annoyances  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  seeking  to  drown  care. 

Third,  against  oMrwork, 

Let  him  remember  that  the  years  of 
dissipation,  in  which  his  system  has 
been  going  through  a  condition  of  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  nerve-fibre  and 
the  tissues  and  the  brain  matter,  must 
require  years  in  which  to  recuperate. 

He  must  not  overwork  himself.  He 
can  now  do  more  work  in  two  hours 
than  he  did  before  in  eight,  so  let  him 
not  work  six. 

Let  him  deal  with  life,  and  especially 
his  own  life,  philosophically,  and  having 
done  a  fair  amount  of  work,  accept  the 
needed  boon  of  rest. 

And  should  he  find  head  or  brain 
failing  him  at  any  moment,  let  him 
cease  work  altogether,  and  take  relaxa- 
tion in  the  open  air,  in  music,  or  in  the 
society  of  friends ! 

And,  above  all,  let  him  never,  under 
any  circumstances  whatsoever,  by  the 
inducement  of  friends,  by  the  advice  of 
a  physician,  or  on  account  of  any  need 
or  temptation  that  may  assail  hiniy 
suffer  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  tak- 
ing the  jffr«*  glass  ! 

For  therein  the  secret  lies ;  and  as  we 
said  in  the  beginning,  the  willing  and 
the  strong  man,  if  he  follow  these  rul/es, 
may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  his  "  Omi 
Indmate  Asylum.''^  And  so  he  may  step 
again  into  the  arena  of  life,  armed  and 
equipped  anew  for  its  daily  struggles  ; 
with  the  serene  consciousness  of  his 
weakness  and  his  strength  to  guide  hiin 
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and  to  guard  him  in  the  futoiai  and 
the  Boul-stirring  conyiction,  moreover, 
as  an  incentiye  for  exertion,  and  for 
continiiance  in  the  course  he  has  chosen. 


that  he  has  displayed  his  truest  man- 
hood and  supremest  nobifity  of  char- 
acter and  strength  of  will-power,  ly 
fighting  it  cut  himself. 


-»»•■ 


OUR  EARLIEST   ANNALIST. 


As  I  was  sitting,  this  morning,  in  my 
library,  indulging  m3rself  in  the  half- 
hour's  dreaminess  with  which  one  some- 
times runs  over  the  thoughts  and  the 
work  of  a  week  that  is  ended,  before  he 
girds  himself  up  to  the  work  of  the  week 
that  IS  beginning,  my  eye  instinctively 
fell  upon  the  shelves  on  which  the  his- 
tories of  the  United  States  stand  side  by 
side,  with  a  suggcstiveness  of  harmony 
not  always  realized  in  the  lives  of  their 
authors.  Their  number,  indeed,  is  not 
large ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  full  as  large  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  na- 
tional life  so  short  as  ours  has  been, 
when  compared  with  the  lives  of  the 
historic  nations  of  the  Old  World.  It 
is  only  when  the  road  which  we  are 
travelling  begins  to  grow  plain  before 
OS,  that  we  find  pleasure  in  turning  to 
look  upon  the  part  which  we  have  al- 
ready passed  over.  And  then,  for  na- 
tionsy  as  for  individuals,  the  gazing  is 
often  of  that  kind  to  which  Dante  likens 
his  own  at  the  entrance  of  his  mysteri- 
ous journey : 

E  eome  quel  cha  oon  lena  afiannata 

TTadto  ftior  del  pelago  alia  riya 

Si  Tolge  all  'aoqua  porif  lioaa  e  gnata : 

-  And  eren  as  he,  who,  iritb  distreoBfal  bieatb, 
Forth  iMuing  from  the  sea  upon  the  shore, 
Tamfl  to  the  water  perilous  and  gases.** 

For  it  is  in  the  record  of  the  strug- 
glings  and  wild  tossings  upon  this 
**  water  perilous ''  that  th^  great  charm 
of  history  lies ;  and  it  is  in  the  success- 
fol  ^  issuing  ^'  from  it,  or  in  the  hope- 
less shipwreck  on  it,  that  her  lessons  of 
encouragement  or  of  warning  are  found. 
We  now  have  lessons  to  give  as  well  as 
to  receive :  those  two  shelves  hold  the 
record  of  all  of  them  but  this  last  and 
greatest,  whose  end  is  still  in  the  future. 
It  is  a  checkered  story,  with  an  ever- 
dufdng  play  of  light  and  shade,  with 


grand  figures  moving  about  in  it,  and 
faces,  some  stem  and  some  thoughtful, 
and  some  fair  and  lovely,  and  some 
fiendlike  and  hateful,  looking  out  upon 
us  from  it.  It  is  our  past — the  past 
wherein  the  lives  from  which  we  hold 
our  lives,  began—the  duties  from  which 
our  duties  spring  were  shaped  out  for 
us — ^the  hopes  grew  which  we  have  seen 
pass  into  realities,  and  other  hopes  made 
possible  which  shall,  one  day,  become 
realities  for  our  children. 

But  it  is  not  for  these  lessons  that  my 
eye  lingers  upon  these  volumes  now.  It 
is  of  their  authors  that  I  am  thinking — 
the  men  who  made  this  record  the  work 
of  their  lives,  and  built  upon  it  their 
hopes  of  useMness  and  fame.  What 
manner  of  men  were  they  f  What  led 
them  to  do  this  work,  and  what  kind 
of  a  spirit  did  they  bring  to  the  doing 
of  it  ?  Let  me  give  an  hour  to  them, 
before  I  go  back  to  my  own. 

First  come  two  solid  octavos,  clad  in 
black,  as  their  author  went  clad  through 
his  long  and  laborious  life.  "  Holmes* 
Annals  of  America  ^  is  printed  in  pale 
gilt  letters  on  their  backs;  and,  as  I 
read  the  name,  they  suddenly  shoot  up 
into  huge  elms ;  the  green  carpet  of  my 
study-floor  becomes  the  soft  green  turf 
of  Cambridge  Common ;  and  before  me 
stands  a  quaint  old  house,  with  compre- 
hensive gamble  roof  and  two  sober  sto- 
ries, with  a  modest  side-door  looking 
towards  the  Common,  and  a  front  door 
of  somewhat  more  pretension,  opening 
upon  a  spacious  yard.  From  one  door- 
step you  look  by  the  colleges  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  village— the  very  road 
over  which  the  British  troops  marched 
to  Lexington  six  weeks  ago.  From  the 
other  you  look  across  the  Common  to 
the  stately  elm  under  which  Whitefield 
once  preached,  and  Washington,  before 
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another  six  weeks  are  passed,  will  draw 
his  sword,  for  the  first  time,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the 
United  Colonies.  Before  each  door 
paces  a  sentinel  in  homespun,  with  a 
fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder  instead 
of  a  musket,  and  an  old  brass-hilted 
hanger  at  his  side  instead  of  a  bayonet. 
His  cartouche-box  is  an  ox-horn,  neatly 
polished  like  the  goat-horn  bow  of  Fan- 
dams,  and  he  carries  his  bullets  in  a 
leather  pouch.  As  he  paces  to  and  fro, 
he  hums  a  sober  air  *'entuned  in  his 
nose,"  like  the  "service  devyne"  of 
Chaucer's  Prioress.  And  now  I  hear  a 
clattering  of  hoofs:  four  men  in  uni- 
form ride  up  to  the  door,  dismount,  and 
enter — ^generals,  all  of  them,  with  the 
burthen  of  a  great  creation  resting  on 
them,  and  giving  a  certain  dignity  to 
their  bearing ;  but,  despite  their  swords 
and  epaulettes,  the  military  air  is  want- 
ing ;  they  are  civilians  still ;  as,  despite 
their  holsters  and  housings,  their  horses 
are  farm-horses  still.  The  sentinels  stop 
short  in  their  walk  as  they  see  them 
come,  and  make  an  awkward  attempt 
at  a  salute  as  they  pass  into  the  house. 
Their  answer  is  but  little  better.  That 
broad  and  brawny-shouldered  man,  with 
a  face  burnt  brown  by  exposure,  is  Israel 
Putnam.  All  the  little  boys  in  the  ad- 
miring group  on  the  square  have  heard 
the  story  of  his  fight  with  the  wolf^  and 
look  up  to  him  with  envious  wonder. 
There  is  more  pretension  in  the  air  and 
bearing  of  the  man  at  his  side ;  he  has 
evidently  read  more  books  and  seen 
better  society,  and  thinks  none  the  less 
of  himself  for  it  That  is  Heath ;  and 
the  one  next  to  him  is  Thomas,  for 
whom  the  small-pox  is  lying  in  wait  in 
Canada.  Last  of  all  comes  a  man  with 
clear  blue  eyes,  lambent  with  light 
from  within,  and  a  spacious  forehead 
covering  a  brain  that  seldom  rests,  and 
lips  that  seemed  formed  to  bear  the 
play  of  a  pleasant  smile,  or  compress 
into  the  firm  utterance  of  prompt  and 
immovable  decision.  That  is  the  Qua- 
ker anchor-smith,  Nathanael  Greene. 
The  blue  and  buff  and  the  silver  epau- 
lettes still  look  strangely  on  those  shoul- 
ders, accustomed  from  childhood  to  the 


peaceful  drab ;  and  in  his  gait  there  is 
an  unmilitary  halt.  An  early  death  is 
in  wait  for  him  also,  but  not  until  the 
work  that  called  him  from  his  forge  on 
the  banks  of  the  pleasant  Potowomutis 
done.  What  brings  these  men  together 
on  this  6th  of  June,  1775  ?  It  is  the 
first  council  of  war  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  General  Ward,  who  has  made  his 
headquarters  here,  is  waiting  within  for 
his  brother-generals.* 

Eleven  days  pass,  and  another  council 
is  held  here,  and  the  committee  of  safe- 
ty meet  with  them.  Greene  is  in  Rhode 
Inland,  but  Warren  is  here ;  and,  after 
the  council,  there  is  an  ominous  hurry- 
ing to  and  fi:o,  and  men  gather  hastily 
on  the  little  square  at  beat  of  drum. 
Bunker  Hill  battle  is  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  these  fethers  and  husbands 
and  brothers,  and  from  this  very  house 
the  signal  comes.  In  which  of  its 
rooms  did  Warren  lay  his  aching  head, 
for  the  last  time,  on  a  bloodless  pillow  ? 

Then,  all  the  vision  passes  as  sudden- 
ly as  it  came — ^generals  and  sentinels 
and  soldiers  and  anxious  crowd;  all 
but  the  quaint  old  house.  And  now  I 
see  a  man  in  black  go  daily  in  and  out 
at  that  door,  and  sometimes  he  holds  by 
the  hand  a  little  boy.  The  father  is 
thoughtfully  revolving  some  Scripture 
text  for  next  Sunday's  sermon,  or  work- 
ing out  in  thought  some  question  of 
American  history.  But  with  what  is 
that  boy,  with  eye  already  glancing  from 
heaven  to  earth  and  firom  earth  to  heav- 
en, feeding  his  young  mind?  What 
does  he  see  that  makes  him  break  out 
into  that  sudden  laugh  ?  Of  what  is 
he  thinking,  that  calls  up  that  sudden 
tear  ?  Ah  I  the  sacred  gift  has  already 
begun  its  work  in  his  young  brain,  and 
is  stirring  his  young  heart  in  its  mysteri- 
ous depths.  By-and-by  both  brain  and 
heart  will  find  utterance  in  sweet  verse. 

And,  if  we  study  well  the  father's 
face,  we  shall  find  in  that,  also,  the 
traces  of  a  life  worth  recording.  Meas- 
ure it  by  outside  facts,  indeed,  and  there 
is  not  much  to  tell.  A  few  sentences 
may  be  made  to  hold  all  this  part  of  it 
Let  us  try. 

His  name  was  Abiel   Holmes,  and 
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they  who  prize  such  things  will  not  fail 
to  remind  us  that  Diyinitatis  Doctor 
should  be  added  to  it  He  was  bom  at 
Woodstock,  in  Connecticat,  in  1764 ; 
lost  his  father  in  1779;  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1783 ;  went  to  Georgia  for  his 
health,  and,  in  1785,  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregationalist  church  ^at  Mid- 
way. The  search  of  health  drove  him 
North  again  in  1791,  and,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  was  called  to  the  First  Con- 
gregationalist church  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  till  a  doctrinal  di- 
yision  separated  him  from  part  of  his 
parishioners,  in  1882.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1837,  he  died.  He  was  married 
twice,  and  left  four  children.  Thirty 
printed  sermons  and  disquisitions,  a 
"Life  of  President  Stiles,"  and  the 
"  Aimals  of  America,"  show  how  indus- 
triously his  seventy-three  years  were 
spent  A  meagre  life,  this  side  of  it, 
you  will  say;  but  is  this  the  only 
Bide? 

Bom  in  1764.  Why,  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  epoch  in  our  colonial 
history.  The  treaty  of  Paris  had  just 
been  signed,  giving  peace  to  the  thirteen 
colonies,  and  telling  Puritan  Kew  Eng- 
land and  Catholic  Canada  that  they 
were  henceforth  to  live  together  like 
sisters.  Our  tender  mother,  too,  was 
looking  to  us  for  the  means  of  paying 
her  debts,  and  our  paternal  sovereign 
was  looking  to  us  for  the  means  of 
building  himself  a  palace  fit  for  the 
king  of  three  kingdoms  and  countless 
miles  of  colonies,  to  live  in.  The  right 
to  levy  stamp-duties  was  voted  on  the 
10th  of  March;  the  sugar  act  on  the 
5th  of  April.  In  May,  Sam  Adams 
wrote  the  Massachusetts  Protest,  under 
the  form  of  instructions  from  the  town 
of  Boston  to  her  represen  tati ves.  James 
Otis  published  his  '<  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies."  The  episcopal  question, 
under  the  guise  of  a  controversy  be- 
tween Apthorpe  and  Mayhew,  was  in 
its  second  year.  What  a  turbid  and 
ominous  season  for  an  historian  to  be 
bom  in! 

And  then,  just  in  the  very  flush  of 
youth,  just  in  the  age  when  that  Lap- 
land song  proves  truest, 


"  A  b07*6  TPill  is  tho  wind's  wUl, 
And  tho    thoughts  of   youth   are  long,  long 
thoughts)" 

the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought. 
And  next,  just  as  he  was  coming,  at 
Tale,  under  the  eye  of  his  future  father- 
in-law,  President  Stiles,  his  own  father 
died,  leaving  him  for  legacy  the  record 
of  honorable  service  as  surgeon  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution.  The  foot- 
prints of  Dwight  and  Trumbull  and 
Humphreys  and  Barlow,  were  still  fresh 
in  the  halls  of  this  early  nurse  of  Ameri- 
can genius.  The  '*  Conquest  of  Canaan  " 
was  daily  growing  under  the  eye  of  its 
aspiring  author.  Merry  peals  of  approv- 
ing laughter  had  already  greeted  the. 
first  cantos  of  McFingal.  Barlow  was 
meditating  the  **  Yision  of  Columbus ;" 
and  fond  friends  were  confidently  claim- 
ing a  sprig  from  the  young  laurel  for 
the  genial  Humphreys. 

Had  these  things  nothing  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  this  unfolding  mind — ^no 
part  in  the  shaping  of  its  aspirations 
and  hopes  ?  Was  there  no  subtle  thread 
binding  them  all  together,  and  connect- 
ing a  great  success  with  one  question- 
able and  one  unquestionable  failure? 
Did  young  Holmes  never  think,  as  he 
listened  to  the  praises  of  the  three — and 
their  praises  were  on  many  lips  in  those 
days — ^'  The  poet^s  place  is  taken ;  who 
shall  take  the  historian's  ? " 

Mystery  of  the  human  heart,  impene* 
trable,  unfathomable  I  Laurels  of  Mil- 
tiades  1  how  many  sleepless  nights  have 
you  cost  the  Miltiades  of  every  age  and 
of  every  field  of  human  endeavor  I 

But  there  was  another  influence,  and 
an  acknowledged  and  accepted  one. 

Among  the  great  names  of  that  pe- 
riod of  our  colonial  history,  which  runs 
into  the  beginning  of  our  national  his- 
tory, there  was  none  greater  in  the 
world  of  letters  than  the  name  of  Ezra 
Stiles.  Bom  under  the  "  blue  laws,"  he 
accepted  their  rigorous  interpretation 
of  Christian  duty ;  but  born,  too,  with 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  sincere 
reverence  for  all  its  forms,  his  vigorous 
mind  soon  outgrew  the  uncongenial  re- 
straint, and  the  stem  theologian  became 
the   troe   Christian.     How  wide   the 
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range  of  hia  inquiries,  how  comprehen-  amiled  upon  the  lovers.    "  1  hare  mar- 

Bive  the  grasp  of  hia  intellect,  how  va-  ried  my  daughter  Mary,"  ho  writen,  in 

ried  his  reading,  and  how  profound  his  his  reflectioDs  on  hb  sixty-fourth  birth- 

reaearches,  hia  pupil  has  told  us  in  bis  day,  "  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  and  pnrt- 

first   essay  io    historical   composition,  ed  with  them  both  for  the  diatant  and 

Oriental    learning    was   in   its    dawn  dangerona  climate  of  Georgia."    In  there 

amongst  na,  but  Stilea  made  himself  not  a  touch  of  professional  pride  in  the 

roaster  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Byriac,  and  Beverend  t    There  surely  ia  of  pathos 

Arabic,  and  addressed  to  Sir  William  in  the  "  parted  with  them  both ; "  and, 

Jones  written  inquiriea  upon  the  Bans-  as  I  read  the  "  distant  and  daugerous," 

crit.    Franklin  sent  him  a  Fahrenheit  as  connected  with  Oeoi^is,  I  can  hardly 

thermometer,  and  he  immediately  began  help  thinking  that  Goldsmith's 
a  course  of  observations  with  it,  which 

h.  coDlimed  through.  Mrie.  of  jeart  ""i.'Si'CutSSSfiJSS." 
Knowledge  for  knowledge  sake,  a  pas- 
sionate longing  to  trace  the  history  and  was  running  in  the  good  man's  head, 
penetrate  to  the  reason  of  things,  seems  and  adding  the  strength  of  a  vivid  pio- 
to  have  directed  the  employment  of  all  tore  to  the  pioQS  ejaculation  with  which 
his  leisnra  hours;  the  others  were  giv-  the  paragraph  closes:  "I  commend  them 
en,  during  the  first  part  of  bis  life,  to  to  the  grace  of  God." 
bis  pulpit  and  his  parishioners,  and,  And  thus  respondble  life  was  taaij 
when  he  became  President  of  Yale,  to  begun :  a  wife  to  love  and  provide  for, 
bis  pupils.    Forty  manuscript  volumes  a  congregation  to  watch  over  and  guide, 
bear  witness  to  hia   industry.      Were  How  the  heart  must  have  sent  out  its 
these  stores  of  learning,  and  this  assidu-  tendrils  under  the  hourly  influence  of 
oua  gathering  of  them,  of  no  account  such  tnapirations  I    Thb  Qeorgia  life 
in  the  daily  intorcouree  of  teacher  and  mnat  have  had  its  share  in  the  growth 
pupil!  of  hia  mind.    The  negro  and  cotton 
But  there  was  another  treasure  under  were  already  in  the  half-peopled  State, 
the  venerable  President's  control,  whose  and  he  must  often  have  heard  the  plant- 
influence  upon  the  pupil's  mind  could  er  say,  "  Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  get 
not  be  called  in  question.     He  had  that  little  black  seed  out  of  the  cotton- 
daughters,  and — the  exact  when,  wheth-  pod  faat  enough  to  make  our  negroes 
er  as  junior  or  senior,  or  candidate  for  and  our  broad  fields  profitable  t "    And 
otdere,  we  do  not  know — the  yonng  sta-  even  now,  on  the  banks  of  the  Savan- 
dent  could  not  look  upon  Uary  fitiles  nab,  under  the  roof  under  which  tho 
without  saying  to  himeelf  that  it  would  Ithode  Island  Greene  died,  a  Connccti* 
be  a  great  thing  to  be  the  aon-in-law  of  cot  boy,  who  bad  followed  close  upon 
such  a  man  and  the  husband  of  such  a  Holmes'  footprints  at  Tale,  bad  heard 
maiden.    Long  or  short,  there  mnat  have  the  anxious  question,  and  was  working 
been  some  pleasant  scenes  in  the  court-  out  the  answer.    The  young  clcrgymaii 
ship,  some  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  saw  the  struggle  between  the  produc- 
yonng  student,  to  listen  respectfully  to  live  power  of  nature  and  the  controlling 
the  father's   diaqnisitions  on    Hebrew  power  of  man;  saw  the  current  of  agri- 
"yriac  and  Arabic,  all  of  which,  he  culture  and  commerce  suddenly  turned 
ently  asserted,  could  be  learnt  in  by  the  application  of  a  ^mple  machine, 
me  than  a  single  modem  langu^e,  which  the  dullest  intellect  could  uuder- 
1  read  the  while — Arabic  was  noth-  stand  and  the   most   awkward   hand 
'  it — the  setxet  meaning  that  lurk-  could  man^e.    Could  he  see  it  without 
the  eye  of  the  daughter.    But  per-  connecting  it  with  the  revolution  pro- 
the  Doctor  remembered  that,  al-  duced  by  Arkwright  and  Hargrcaves 
b  old   now,  he  had  once  been  and  Crompton,  and  seeing  the  whole 
;,  and  withdrew  considerately  to  question  of  man's  .conquest  and  control 
ndy.    However  this  may  be,  he  of  the  physical  world  rise  up  before  his 
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historical  mind  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
its  proportions,  and  before  his  devout 
mind  in  all  the  energy  of  its  mysterious 
suggestions  ? 

Connecticut  was  not  alone,  then,  in 
moulding  the  future  annalist  of  the  New 
TVorld.  Massachusetts'  share  comes 
next;  and,  after  an  interval  of  five 
Tears,  we  find  him  right  under  the 
shadow  of  Harvard,  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregationalist  church  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  found  Greek  in  high  honor 
under  President  Willard,  who,  loving 
mathematics  and  astronomy  as  well  as 
he  loved  Homer  and  Demosthenes, 
could  see  no  reason  why  literature  and 
science  should  not  live  together  in 
harmonious  appreciation.  What  a 
change  from  the  semi-exile  of  Midway  t 
By-and-by  the  great  Unitarian  move- 
ment begins  its  brilliant  career,  impos- 
ing new  tasks  and  involving  severe  trials 
for  the  son  of  orthodox  Yale.  But  he 
believed  that  it  was  not  without  a  di- 
rect purpose  that  Christ  said,  "  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions,"  and 
held  bravely  and  firmly  and  charitably 
the  course  which  his  conscience  enjoined. 

Another  and  one  of  the  bitterest  of 
life's  sorrows  had  befallen  him.  His 
wife  died,  and,  although  time  brought 
its  consolations,  the  tears  that  he  shed 
St  her  grave  left,  as  such  tears  always 
do,  traces  that  are  never  efiistced.  Mys- 
terious wings  hovered  over  him  when 
he  stood  once  more  before  the  altar. 
There  could  be  no  present  or  future  for 
him  now,  in  which  the  past  had  not  its 
part.  And  thus  the  years  glided  away, 
neither  too  swiftly  nor  too  slowly,  but 
maturing  precious  fruit  both  for  his 
here  and  his  hereafter. 

The  *'  Annals  "  had  been  written  and 
published,  and  accepted  as  authority. 
His  name  had  become  permanently  as- 
sociated with  American  history.  Men 
quoted  him  with  confidence  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statements  and  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  had  studied  his 
facts.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  this 
15  the  first  authoritative  work  from  an 
American  pen  which  covered  the  whole 
field  of  American  history,  beginning 
with  Columbus  and  coming  down  to 


the  authof^s  own  times.  Let  us  remem- 
ber it,  too,  as  no  slight  proof  of  bis 
qualifications,  that  he  wrote  annals,  and 
not  a  history.  The  time  for  history  was 
not  yet  come,  for  the  connection  of 
events  was  not  yet  seen.  But  the  na- 
tion wished  to  know,  year  by  year,  how 
it  had  grown  up  fVom  colonies  to  States ; 
to  know  more  fSeuniliarly  the  names  and 
acts  of  its  great  men.  And  he  told 
them,  and  told  them  so  fiilly,  that  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  work 
can  ever  be  done  again  in  thi^  form. 
The  history  is  not  yet  written,  but  tho 
annals  are.  He  has  bridged  over  the 
chasm  which  separates  us  from  Colum-^ 
bus  and  the  Cabots  and  the  Mayflower. 
Future  annalists  may  reSdit,  may  fill  up 
the  inevitable  gaps  which  the  publica- 
tion of  new  and  fuller  documents  has 
revealed ;  they  may,  and  must,  continue 
him ;  but  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  be- 
gin where  he  left  off,  and  not  waste  their 
time  in  trying  to  do  over  again  what 
he  has  done  so  thoroughly  and  so  well. 

How  clearly  he  saw  the  grandeur  of 
his  subject  I    "  A  New  World  has  been 
discovered,  which  has  been  receiving 
inhabitants  from  the  Old   more  than 
three  hundred  years.    A  new  empire 
has  arisen,  which  has  been  a  theatre  of 
great  actions  and   stupendous  events. 
That  remarkable  discovery,  those  events 
and  actions,  can  now  be  accurately  aa^ 
certained,  without  recourse  to  such  le- 
gends as  have  darkened  and  disfigured 
the  early  annals  of  most  nations."    Thia 
is  surely  a  very  dignified  exposition  of 
his  subject. 

And  for  hia  method.    "  I*  ^^  ^^®®? 
uniformly  my  aim  to  trace  facts,  as  f^^*^^ 
as  possible,  to  their  source.    Ong^TCk^* 
authoritiea,  therefore,  when  t^^J  coia\a. 
be  obtained,  have  always  had  P^^^^" 
ence.^'     You  foel  that  this  is  true  ^^^^^ 
bow  unconscious  he  seems  all  tuo 
of  tlio  wide  range  of  researcli  ai^^  ^^1!^^ 
ing  that  be  really  claims  ^*  .^;°°f~^^ 
aI  lie  conceives  it,  it  is  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
duty,  and  he  makes  no  boast  o€    Aoi^ 


a 


bis  duty.     Dwell  for  a 


moUJ-cxkTt  orsx  "til© 


site    Bimplicity  he  apologixea     ««x    ^» 
learning— ahedtby  example,  x^o\i  «wVN«S» 
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followed  by  his  successors.  '^  Some  au- 
thors of  this  character  wrote  in  foreign 
languages;  and  this  circumstance  may 
be  an  apology  for  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  passages  that  will  not  be 
generally  understood.  .  •  .  The  nu- 
merous references  may  haye  the  appear- 
ance of  superfluity,  perhaps  of  ostenta- 
tion.'' No;  not  in  you,  sincere  and 
single-hearted  man!  "Professions  of 
impartiality,"  he  continues,  "  are  of  lit- 
tle significance.  Although  not  con- 
scious of  having  recorded  one  fact 
without  such  evidence  as  was  satisfac- 
tory to  my  own  mind,  or  of  having  sup- 
pressed one  which  appeared  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  my  design,  yet  I  do 
not  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  ex- 
emption from  error.*' 

Errors  will,  indeed,  creep  'in,  despite 
the  historian's  care  and  love  of  truth ; 
but  you,  at  least,  will  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  correction  as  a  kind  office, 
and  the  corrector  as  a  friend.  "  It  is 
but  just,  however,  to  observe,  that,  had 
I  possessed  the  requisite  intelligence, 
more  names  of  eminence  would  have 
been  introduced,  more  ancient  settle- 
ments noticed,  and  the  States  in  the 
Federal  Union  more  proportionally  re- 
spected. For  any  omissions,  or  other 
faults  which  have  not  this  apology,  the 
extent  of  the  undertaking  may  obtain 
some  indulgence." 

These  lines  were  written  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1805.  Twenty-three  years 
afterwards,  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his 
enlarged  edition,  and  told  how  the 
"  additions,  which  have  been  made  to 
the  libraries  in  Cambridge  and  Boston 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  fur- 
nished me  with  new  sources  of  histori- 
cal' information,  and  with  facilities  for 
making  use  of  them." 

While  he  was  thus  continuing  his  life- 
work  with  the  same  ardor  with  which 
he  had  begun  it,  what  changes  were  go- 
ing on  around  him  I  The  population 
of  the  country  had  risen  from  a  little 
below  four  millions  to  nearly  thirteen. 
New  territories  had  been  formed  out  of 
forests,  and  new  States  out  of  territo- 
ries. The  flag  of  the  Union  was  to  be 
found  on  every  sea,  her  commerce  in 


every  port;  and — hardest  task  and 
greatest  triumph  of  all — ^her  Irving  and 
her  Cooper  were  printed  and  read  and 
admired  in  England.  Trumbull  was 
still  living,  but  McFingal,  though  not 
forgotten,  was  little  known.  The  "  Con- 
quest of  Canaan "  had  passed  into  the 
domain  Of  literary  curiosities,  as  a  book 
to  be  known  by  its  title-page,  and  found 
now  and  then  on  the  shelves  of  some 
curious  collector.  The  "  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus "  had  expanded  into  the  "  Co- 
lumbiad,"  and  come  forth  in  classic 
quarto ;  but,  although  brilliant  with  gilt 
and  adorned  with  elaborate  engravings, 
it  slept  quietly  by  the  side  of  its  sister 
epic.  "  Manibus  date  papavera  plenis." 
A  new  poetry  had  arisen.  Bryant  had 
written  the  Thanatopsis ;  Percival,  the 
first  number  of  Clio;  Longfellow  his 
earlier  poems  in  the  United  States  Lite- 
rary Gaeette  ;  Willis  his  Scripture  scenes ; 
Dana  both  prose  and  verse,  and  too  lit- 
tle of  both.  But,  in  his  own  field,  the 
faithful  annalist  was  still  alone. 

Nine  more  years  were  granted  him, 
some  of  them  years  of  pleasant  labor  in 
his  favorite  pursuits.  New  laborers 
had  come,  meanwhile,  to  join  him  in  it. 
Pitkins  had  published  his  "  Civil  His- 
tory of  the  United  States."  Bancroft's 
first  volume  had  come  to  awaken  ex- 
pectations that  have  never  been  fulfilled. 
Sparks  was  laying  deep  and  sure  fbunda- 
tiona  for  the  "  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." But,  all  the  while,  the  value  of 
the  "Annals"  grew  more  apparent,  as 
the  work  of  an  earnest,  laborious  life, 
bearing  witness  throughout  to  the  sound 
judgment,  the  sincere  love  of  truth,  the 
liberality  of  mind,  and  the  unostenta- 
tious learning  of  its  author. 

And  thus,  having  finished  his  ap- 
pointed task,  honored,  respected,  be- 
loved, and  full  of  years,  he  laid  him 
calmly  down  at  the  touch  of  disease ; 
and  just  as  the  bell  which,  through  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  sum- 
moned him  weekly  to  the  pulpit,  was 
sending  forth  its  Sabbath  morning  call, 
the  eyes  that  had  so  often  looked  down 
from  that  pulpit  with  the  tender  yearn- 
ings of  Christian  love  and  the  calm  re- 
liance of  Christian  faith,  closed  forever. 
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MUSIC    IN    NATURE. 


Go  forth,  imder  fho  open  sky,  and  Ust 

To  Nature^s  teachings.  Buyaivt. 

Music  is  sometiines  called  the  daugh- 
ter of  heavenly  spheres ;  but  if  that  is 
her  true  home,  then  men  must  have 
come  from  very  different  spheres,  for  in 
none  of  the  arts  do  we  meet  -with  a 
greater  yariety  of  tastes.  Chinese  sing- 
ing sounds  to  our  ear  like  heart-rending 
squealing;  and  a  Persian  ambassadoCi 
not  so  very  long  ago,  listened  with  de- 
light to  the  tuning  of  instruments  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  great  opera  at  Paris, 
but  lost  his  enthusiasm  as  soon  as  the 
oyerture  began,  and  left  the  house  dis- 
gusted with  the  discordant  noises. 

Nature  docs  not  guide  us,  for  the 
sounds  she  produces  differ  mainly  in 
the  greater  or  lesser  regularity  -with 
which  they  are  repeated.  The  patter- 
ing of  rain-drops  on  the  roof  is  a  spas- 
modic explosion  of  short  dissonant 
notes ;  in  the  purling  of  a  brook  and 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  transitions 
are  aofter  and  less  sudden,  while  the 
howling  of  the  wind  presents  sounds 
which  change  continually,  rising  and 
sinking  gradually,  but  without  regular- 
ity or  rhythm.  Hence  the  difference 
between  mere  noise  and  a  sound.  If  we 
let  a  piece  of  wood  fall  on  the  ground, 
we  hear  a  noise ;  but  if  we  drop  seven 
small  pieces  of  equal  size,  but  different 
thickness,  in  the  same  manner,  we  hear 
distinctly  a  regular  scale,  although  each 
sound  by  itself  does  not  produce  a  mu- 
sical impression.  The  so-called  straw- 
fiddle,  consisting  of  wooden  staves 
which  are  struck  with  cork  hammers, 
does  not  sound  unpleasantly.  The  Chi- 
nese even  string  small  pebbles  on  wires, 
and  strike  them  in  a  prescribed  order 
with  a  small  mallet ;  the  music  is  sweet 
enough  to  please  even  fastidious  ears. 
In  our  orchestras  also  there  are  instru- 
ments the  sole  use  of  whichis  themarking 
of  time  by  rhythmical  noises ;  such  are 
the  cymbals,  castanets,  and  kettle-drums. 


Inorganic  nature  produces  only  noises 
— no  musical  sounds.  The  rolling  thun- 
der, the  fury  of  the  tempest,  the  rustling 
of  leaves  in  a  forest,  the  pleasant  prattle 
of  a  mountain  brook,  and  the  mighty 
roar  of  the  ocean — ^all  these  are  nothing 
more  than  a  mass  of  confused  noises. 
It  is  only  occasionally  that  mere  acci- 
dent lends  to  these  sounds  a  musical 
character.  Such  were  the  utterances  of 
the  Memnon  statue  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  such  are  the  sounds  heard  in 
the  famous  Fingal  Cave  on  the  island 
of  Staffa.  The  rear  of  this  cave  is 
dark,  and  perfectly  cut  off  from  the 
outer  world,  while  prismatic  pillars  of 
basalt  form  something  which  resembles 
an  organ.  Upon  penetrating  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  cave,  a  wide  open- 
ing is  seen  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  from  which  har- 
monious sounds  are  heard  whenever 
the  waves  wash  over  the  edge,  and 
water  falls  into  the  abyss  beyond.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  has  given  the 
grotto  in  Welsh  the  name  of  Llaimh- 
binn,  or  Cave  of  Music. 

In  like  manner,  the  winds  of  heaven 
may  be  forced  to  utter  harmonious 
sounds  by  offering  them  a  so-called 
iBolian  harp,  invented  by  Athanasius 
Klrchcr.  The  instrument  consists  sim- 
ply of  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  thin 
sounding-board,  and  an  arbitrary  num- 
ber of  catgut  strings  stretched  over  two 
bridges  near  the  small  end.  If  this 
wind-harp,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  placed 
in  such  a  manner  before  a  half-open 
window,  or  in  an  opening  of  a  turret, 
that  the  current  of  air  strikes  it  side- 
ways, it  sends  forth  a  great  variety  of 
harmonious  notes  in  several  octaves. 
The  telegraph-wires  of  our  day  pro- 
duce, for  like  reasons,  a  humming  noise, 
which  is  not  always  unmusical;  but 
here  electricity  is  said  to  lend  its  power- 
ful aid. 

The  animal  world  abounds,  on  the 
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contrary,  in  conntless  noises,  fh>m  the 
coarse  and  repulsiTe  grant  to  the  exqui- 
site music  of  accomplished  songsters. 
Many  animals,  it  is  well  known,  learn 
to  imitate  human  speech,  but  there  re- 
mains always  this  difference  between  the 
speech  of  man  and  that  of  animals,  that 
the  yoice  of  the  former  is  frcQ  and  at 
his  command,  while  the  latter  cry  and 
howl  and  sing  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
No  animal  utters  a  sound  without  being 
forced  to  do  so  by  some  affection,  be  it 
love  or  wrath  or  suffering.  Even  when 
birds  hear  a  harp  or  a  flute,  and  then 
begin  to  vie  with  their  sounds,  it  is 
only  because  their  imagination  has  been 
so  violently  excited  that  they  cannot 
remsdn  silent  any  longer.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  same  rule  might  apply  to 
many  a  garrulous  person,  who  cannot 
keep  his  month  shut;  but  the  resem- 
blance is  only  on  the  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  most  animals  speak  very  in-^ 
telligibly  for  each  other.  The  warning 
cluck  of  the  hen,  the  absurd  gobbling 
of  the  wild  turkey,  the  bell  of  the  deer 
— all  these  voices  are  well  understood  by 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  It  is 
true,  they  only  convey  sentiments,  and 
not  ideas,  but  in  this  they  resemble  the 
utterances  of  very  young  children.  The 
storks  of  Europe  assemble  on  convenient 
meadows,  range  themselves  in  large  half- 
circles,  and  listen  to  speeches  delivered 
by  their  elders,  or  hold  solemn  council 
with  each  <^ther.  Awoodpecker  laughs  al- 
most like  a  man ;  the  mocking-bird  lite- 
rally mocks  other  animals  by  parodying 
their  voices ;  and  the  cock  of  the  barn- 
yard converses  with  his  hens,  like  a  sul- 
tan in  his  harem.  **We  learn  polite- 
ness from  the  cock,''  says  the  Talmud, 
^  for  he  caresses  his  little  wife,  and  tries 
to  win  her  affections.  Y^t  does  he 
say  to  her,  do  you  think?  He  says: 
TU  buy  you  a  dress  long  enough  to 
trail  on  the  ground.'  And  then  he 
adds,  shaking  his  head,  *  May  my  comb 
drop  off  if  I  do  not  buy  it  when  I  have 
the  money  I ' " 

The  various  voices  of  animals  have 
been  discussed,  till  the  books  written 
on  the  subject  would  form  a  respectable 


library.  Much  of  what  is  said  has  no 
better  foundation  than  the  author^s  fan- 
cy ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain 
individuals  seem  to  have  received  from 
nature  a  keener  ear  for  nature's  sounds, 
and  a  power  of  making  themselves  un- 
derstood by  animals,  which  are  denied 
to  the  majority  of  men.  Jules  Richard 
telk  us  of  an  humble  official  in  a  pub- 
lic hospital,  who  claimed  to  be  able  to 
converse  with  cats,  dogs,  and  especially 
monkeys.  The  nairator  received  an  in- 
vitation from  him  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Jardin  des  Flantes,  and  followed 
him  to  the  barrier  aroxmd  the  famous 
Monkey-house.  The  old  man  uttered  a 
most  extraordinary  sound,  deep  down 
in  his  throat,  and  immediately  four 
monkeys  sat  down  in  front  of  him ;  he 
spoke  again,  and  three  more  came ;  he 
repeated  the  same  sounds,  and  at  last 
the  whole  population  of  the  colossal 
cage  sat  in  long  rows  before  the  strange 
man.  Then  he  addressed  them  soberly 
and  solemnly ;  the  brutes  crossed  their 
hands  on  their  knees,  laughed,  gesticu- 
lated, and — answered.  When  the  old 
man  at  last  made  a  motion  to  go  away, 
the  monkeys  became  evidently  alarmed, 
and,  upon  his  leaving  the  open  space 
before  the  house,  real  cries  of  anguish 
were  heard.  The  animals  climbed  up 
on  the  wires  and  poles,  and  looked  after 
their  friend  from  their  vantage-ground 
as  4ong  as  he  could  be  seen. 

Other  animals  have  given  concerts- 
very  much  against  their  will,  it  must  be 
added.  An  old  chronicle  furnishes  an 
account  of  one  given  at  Brussels,  in 
1549,  on  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  in 
honor  of  a  miracle-woildng  image  oC 
the  Virgin.  A  man,  dressed  as  a  bear, 
played  on  an  organ ;  the  organ  consist- 
ed of  twenty  cats.  They  were  confined 
in  separate  cells,  while  their  tails  had 
strings  fastened  to  thecfi,  which  wejre 
twisted  around  the  keys  of  the  orgaik 
Whenever  the  bear  struck  the  latter, 
some  of  the  tails  were  pulled,  and  their 
owners  at  once  began  to  squeal  piteous- 
ly.  Young  pigs  were  in  like  manner 
forced  to  squeak  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
French  monarch  in  his  sickness.  In 
Antwerp  the  custom  prevaUed  formerly. 
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on  St  Domergiis*  Day,  to  tie  a  host  of 
small  birds  with  their  feet  to  the  branch- 
es of  a  large  tree  which  was  placed  in 
the  chapel  of  the  saint.  During  divine 
service,  children  were  made  to  dance 
around  and  to  try  to  catch  the  birds, 
which,  of  course,  produced  an  atrocious 
noise;  but  the  good  people  believed 
they  aflforded  the  saint  a  most  delight- 
ful enjoyment.  Another  instance  of 
strange  tastes  in  music  is  found  in  the 
famous  work  of  the  Jesuit  Elircher,  which 
he  calls  his  '^  Musurgie.\*  He  describes 
the  Al  of  South  America,  and  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  its  voice,  which,  he 
says,  consists  of  six  beautiful  clear  notes 
in  regular  cadence.  When  the  Span- 
iards fibrst  came  to  America,  they  thought 
there  were  people  living  in  those  forests 
who  practiced  singing  at  night.  **If 
music  had  been  invented  in  America," 
he  adds,  *'  I  should  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  it  had  originated  with  the 
marvellous  song  of  this  animal."  The 
reverend  father  has  a  number  of  such 
pleasant  surprises  in  his  book.  Thus 
he  insists  upon  a  perfect  coriespondence 
between  the  voice  and  the  character  of 
a  man.  Powerful  bass  voices,  he  says, 
belong,  according  to  Aristotle,  to  asses 
only,  since  the  ass  has  such  a  voice,  and 
is  impudent  and  disagreeable.  Men 
whose  voices  begin  low  and  then  rise 
high,  are  angry  and  melancholy,  like  ox- 
en ;  while  a  high  voice,  without  strength, 
betrays  a  womanish  disposition.  For- 
tunately, he  admits  that  the  voice  may 
be  trained,  and  the  character  thus  be 
improved. 

Among  animals,  birds  are  most  libe- 
rally endowed  by  nature  in  point  of 
voice.  Parrots,  it  is  well  known,  imi- 
tate the  human  voice  te  perfection,  but 
they  repeat  every  thing  they  hear,  and 
the  stories  about  their  superior  intelli- 
gence are  all  more  or  less  fabulous.  A 
/French  sea-captain,  who  loved  music 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  cor- 
rect or  false  notes,  had  a  parrot,  who 
sang  after  him  the  refrain  of  an  old 
drinking  song, 


Qoand  je  boil  dn  Tin  dairet, 
Tout  tomne  an  cabaret, 


and  copied  the  false  notes  ol  its  master 
so  faithfully,  that  he  excited  invariably 
the  inexhaustible  laughter  of  all  who 
knew  the  bird  and  its  owner.  No  man 
could  ever  have  been  able  to  sing  so 
admirably  false. 

Birds  which  have  a  thick,  rounded 
tongue,  like  the  jay,  the  pie,  and  the 
raven,  learn  to  speak  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly ;  while  birds  with  cloven  tongues 
learn  more  easily  to  whistle.  Our 
American  mockingfbird  surpasses  them 
ail ;  he  sings  and  speaks  not  only  with 
equal  facility,  but  imitates  all  noises, 
from  the  flute-like  song  of  the  night- 
ingale to  the  rumbling  of  a  heavily- 
laden  cart  on  the  pavement  of  a  street, 
and  even  gesticulates  at  the  time,  as  if 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  The 
nightingale  is  the  queen  of  European 
birds ;  her  song  is  unsurpassed  in  real 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  sound,  and, 
withal,  so  loud  that  it  reaches  as  far  as 
the  human  voice.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  owned 
several  nightingales  who  spoke  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  they  cannot  have  been 
the  birds  which  bear  that  name  bow, 
for  they  are  not  known  to  learn  to  speak 
in  our  day.  Next  to  the  nightingale, 
the  skylark  is  most  highly  praised  in 
Europe,  and  deserves  the  popular  es- 
teem in  which  it  is  held,  not  only  for 
the  beauty  and  exuberant  cheerfulness 
of  its  song,  but  also  for  the  rare  perse- 
verance with  which  it  sings  almost  un- 
interruptedly from  early  Spring  to  late 
in  Autumn.  The  skylark  sings  only  in 
the  clear,  blue  ether;  the  higher  it 
mounts,  the  greater  efforts  the  brave 
little  fellow  makes  to  be  heard,  and 
finally  it  seems  determined  to  verify  the 
poet's  words, 

Hark  I  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  singa, 

for  its  song  is  still  audible  when  the 
tiny  bird  has  long  since  vanished  from 
sight.  Hence,  also,  the  pretty  though 
fanciful  imitetion  of  the  song  by  the 
French  author,  Du  Bartas,  who  says  - 

Xa  gentille  alonette,  avec  aon  tirelire, 
Tirelire,  relire  et  tirelirant,  tire 
Vers  la  yo&te  dn  ciel ;  pnis  son  vol  en  oe  Hen 
Yire  et  lemble  .vona  diro :  adien,  adien,  adian  I 
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Very  diflferent  from  the  lark's  merry 
song,  and  yet  characteristic  of  the  sur- 
roundings,  is  the  strange  voice  of  the 
bell-bird  of  Brazil,  whose  voice  sounds 
exactly  like  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and 
may  be  heard,  at  times,  for  miles.  Every 
morning  its  loud  call  resounds  over  the 
vast  plains,  and  even  at  midday,  when 
all  other  animals  sink,  overcome  by  the 
day's  heat,  into  silent  stupor,  its  cry 
still  continues  its  fanciful  rhythm — a 
piercing  note,  then  a  minute's  pause; 
another  note  and  another  cry,  and  then 
a  third;  after  this  follows  an  interval 
of  six  or  eight  minutes'  silence,  and 
then  the  three  spasmodic  cries  are  re- 
peated. 

The  ancients  added  to  the  number  of 
singing-birds  the  swan,  although  they 
ascribed  to  him  the  power  of  song  only 
at  the  moment  of  death.  There  seems 
to  be  no  foundation  whatever  to  this 
statement,  and  yet,  in  popular  language, 
the  last  effort  of  expiring  genius  con- 
tinues to  be  called  his  swan's  song. 
Buffon,  it  is  true,  said  that,  amid  the 
trumpet-like  blasts  which  wild  swans 
utter  when  marshalling  their  hosts  in 
the  air,  there  may  be  discovered  certain 
harmonious  modulations;  to  the  com- 
mon ear,  however,  they  are  impercepti- 
ble. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  alto- 
gether different  views  from  ours  as  to 
the  sweetness  of  sounds.  To  them  there 
was  music  in  the  song  of  the  tree- crick- 
et, and  Anacreon  dedicated  to  the  in- 
sect, of  which  Tennyson  says, 

At  eve  a  dry  dcada  snug, 

one  of  his  sweetest  odes.  "  Oh,  blessed 
tree-locust,"  he  says,  "  thou  who  singest 
like  a  queen  upon  the  high  tops  of  trees, 
feeding  on  dew :  the  Muses  love  thee, 
and  PhoQbus  Apollo,  who  gave  thee  thy 
melodious  song."  Homer  also  com- 
pares the  insinuating  eloquence  of  the 
old  men  of  Troy  to  the  rival  songs  of 
the  cicadas.  One  of  these  remarkable 
songsters — if  the  shrill,  grating  sound 
produced  by  the  friction  of  membranes 
near  the  abdomen  really  entitles  them 
to  such  a  name — ^was,  according  to  an 
old  legend,  sent  by  the  gods  to  decide  a 


contest  between  two  renowned  players 
and  the  cithern.  One  of  the  rivals  had 
the  misfortune  that  a  string  of  his  in- 
strument broke  while  he  played,  where- 
upon the  gods  despatched  a  cicada,  who 
took  the  place  of  the  missing  string, 
and  sang  its  part  so  sweetly  that  the 
owner  won  the  coveted  prize.  To  our 
ear  the  noise  of  the  tree-locust  is  any 
thing  but  sweet ;  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  with  us,  the  dry,  harsh 
noise  is  associated  with  great  heat  and 
parching  drought,  and  its  monotonous 
repetition  becomes  easily  irksome,  if 
not  intolerable.  This  genuine  ventrilo- 
quist is  often  confounded  by  the  igno- 
rant with  the  true  locust,  which  pro- 
duces a  similar  noise,  but  for  another 
purpose  and  by  different  means.  Ail 
tho  springers,  namely,  when  they  wiah 
to  mate,  call  their  females  by  a  chirp 
produced  by  the  friction  of  their  hard, 
thickly-veined  wingH^overs.  It  is  the 
green  field-locust  which  natives  of  Af- 
rica often  carefully  raise  in  miniature 
cages,  because  their  monotonous  love- 
eong  helps  to  lull  these  cannibals  to 
sleep.  The  nomadic  locust,  on  the  con- 
trary— ^the  terror  of  all  farmers  and  gar- 
deners in  Eastern  lands — ^produces  a 
much  louder  noise,  by  rubbing  its  hard 
leg  against  the  homy  wing-covers,  very 
much  as  a  violinist's  bow  passes  over 
the  strings  of  his  instrument.  A  kind 
of  tiny  drum,  with  a  thin  skin  stretched 
over  it,  serves  to  increase  the  odd 
sounds,  which  vary  greatly  as  the  owner 
tries  to  allure  a  youthful  beauty  or  de- 
fies a  dangerous  rival.  The  Persian 
Yersin  has  reduced  their  chirping  to 
notes,  as  Charles  Butler,  in  his  *'  Female 
Monarchy,"  writes  down  the  humming 
of  swarming  bees,  and  states  exactly 
how  the  young  queen  begs  her  mother 
to  let  her  take  a  swarm  from  the  old 
stock,  and  what  the  old  lady  replies. 

Amphibia  are  by  no  means  silent; 
even  the  hideous  crocodile  has  its  regis- 
ter of  notes,  from  the  cat-like  cry  of 
the  young  monster  just  slipping  out  of 
its  egg,  to  the  roar  of  the  old  man-eater. 
Even  in  Egypt,  passers-by  are  occasion- 
ally taken  in  by  their  cries,  which  at 
times  sound  exactly  like  the  whine  of 
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yonng  children.  Most  lizards  utter 
notes  either  when  taken  np  roughly,  or, 
as  Anquetil  reports,  in  anticipation  of 
earthquakes.  Serpents  generally  can 
only  hiss,  although  our  own  pet  friend, 
the  rattlesnake,  has  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  its  own,  on  which  it  gives  fair 
warning  before  it  strikes,  and  hence  has 
earned  the  respect  of  the  Indians,  who 
call  it  a  gentleman,  because  it  never  at- 
tacks by  stealth.  Frogs^  it  is  well 
kaown,  have  not  only  their  love-songs, 
unattractive  as  they  appear  to  our  ear, 
but  perform  regular  concerts  during  the 
warm  summer  nights.  They  evidently 
derive  great  pleasure  from  their  efforts, 
and  try  to  outsing  their  rivals — a  ten- 
dency which  literally  silences  man  and 
beast  in  tropical  countries.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  fish  are  mute ;  so  far  from  it, 
quite  a  number  of  them  utter  more  or 
leas  distinct  sounds,  mainly  at  the  time 
of  spavniing,  and  both  sexes  seem  to  be 
equally  favored  in  this  respect.  The 
umber-fish,  so  called  because  they  pass 
through  the  water  like  faint  shadows, 
congregate  at  certain  seasons,  and  com- 
bine in  producing  what  may  be  literally 
called  unearthly  noises,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  are  also  sometimes  call- 
ed organ-fish. 

Thus  there  are  a  thousand  voices  con- 
tinually swelling  the  great  anthems 
which  Nature  sings  to  its  Creator  by 
day  and  by  night.  For,  even  when  we 
fancy  that  all  is  still  and  silent  around 
us,  in  deepest  solitude,  in  the  darkest 
night,  on  the  highest  mountain-top, 
there  are  still  sounds  uttered  which  may 
not  lie  within  the  compass  of  all  ears, 
but  which  become  distinctly  audible 
when  our  hearing  is  properly  attuned. 
For,  as  there  are  sounds  so  low  or  so 
high  that  the  human  ear  cannot  per- 
ceive them,  so  we  are  apt  to  listen  only 
to  those  sounds  which  we  expect ;  and 
ol^rs,  heard  perhaps  by  a  person  stand- 
ing near  us,  escape  our  attention. 

Every  region,  moreover,  has  its  own 
acoustic  nature — ^large  cities  have  an  in« 
oessant  roar,  now  low  and  deep,  now 
loud  and  overwhelming,  the  ^  confbsiB 
sonus  urbis  ^ — ^the  result  of  the  unceas- 
ing activity  of  hundred  thousands  of 
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men,  as  the  beehive  resounds  with  the 
hum  of  busy  laborers.  The  roar  of 
London  may  be  heard  for  miles  and 
miles ;  and  yet  Paris  noises  are  louder, 
because  the  city  is  largely  built  upon  an 
elastic  soil,  which  overhangs  the  cata- 
combs, and  serves,  like  a  sounding- 
board,  to  increase  the  sound.  The  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  is  filled  with 
Nature^s  own  voices,  the'  singing  of 
birds,  the  cries  of  animals,  the  purling 
ofi4;he  brook,  and  the  music  of  the  wind 
in  the  branches  of  tree9.  In  wilder  re^ 
gions,  and  especially  in  South  America, 
more  powerM  voices  claim  the  prece- 
dence, as  Humboldt  describes  so  graphi- 
cally  in  his  "Cosmos."  He  was  en- 
camping for  the  night  under  the  open 
sky,  in  a  sandy  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Apiire,  and  in  close  neighborhood  to 
a  magnificent  forest.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly,  and  deep  silence  reign- 
ed all  around,  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  the  snorting  of  sweet-water 
dolphins.  Towards  midnight,  how- 
ever, the  forest  awoke  of  a  sudden  with 
such  a  medley  of  fierce  cries  and  terri- 
ble noises,  that  sleep  was  out  of  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  fearful  concert  of  all  the 
utterances  with  which  animals  may  be 
endowed,  from  the  hoarse  gargling  noise 
of  the  aheates  to  the  flute-like  mourning 
and  wailing  of  little  sapajou-monkeys ; 
from  the  roar  of  the  American  tiger,  the 
peccary,  and  the  sloth,  to  the  piercing 
cries  of  countless  parrots  and  other 
birds.  At  times  the  caguar^s  roar  was 
heard  high  up  in  the  top  branches  of 
trees,  and  then  it  was  always  accompa- 
nied by  the  screaming  of  monkeys  as 
they  tried  to  escape  from  the  murder- 
er's stealthy  paw.  The  Indians  ascribe 
this  fearful  noise  to  the  effect  which 
moonlight  has  on  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
est; but  it  rises  to  the  highest  pitch 
during  a  pouring  rain,  or  when,  amid 
heavy  claps  of  thunder,  lightning  sud- 
denly strikes  and  illumines  the  deep  for- 
est. 

Noon,  on  the  contrary,  presents  in 
the  tropics  a  striking  contrast,  for  then 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun  drives 
all  animals  to  seek  the  shade  of  the  jun- 
gle and  the  forest,  and  even  the  birds 
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creep  under  the  leayes  and  into  small 
creyices  to  escape  from  the  death-bear- 
ing rays.  Their  place  is  swiftly  fQled 
with  lizards  and  salamanders  of  every 
hue  and  ehape,  who  lie  with  panting, 
open  mouth,  motionless  on  the  sand  or 
on  hot  rocks,  and  seem  to  inhale  the 
burning  air  with  speechless  delight 
Yet,  even  then,  the  silence  that  seems 
to  reign  on  earth  is  not  absolute.  Pan 
filnmbers,  but  countless  numbers  of  in- 
sects are  still  busy  way  down  near  the 
roots  of  grass  and  herbs.  The  atten- 
tive listener  hears  the  incessant  hum 
that  still  continues  close  to  the  ground ; 
in  every  bush,  imder  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  the  sand  and  the  moss,  and  even 
close  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground, 
life  is  still  busy  and  sounds  are  still 
uttered.  Such  is  the  voice  in  which 
Nature  converses  with  man. 

Man  himself  has  at  least  two  kinds 
of  sounds,  by  which  he  can^^make  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  known  to  others : 
one  he  calls  language,,  the  other  music. 
In  fact,  however,  music  is  a  language, 
like  all  others,  which  makes  up  in  soft- 
ness and  beauty  what  it  may  lack  in  pre- 
cision and  accuracy.  It  has  been  called, 
not  inaptly,  dreamy  speech. 

The  ancients  comprehended  under 
the  term  of  music  the  harmonious  order 
of  all  things,  and  hence  liicluded,  be- 
sides the  music  of  our  day,  dancing, 
poetry,  and  even  the  sciences.  The 
great  philosophers  of  Greece,  hence,  saw 
music  in  the  whole  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  bequeathed  thus  to  posterity 
the  mystic  views  of  a  harmony  of  the 
spheres  and  the  music  of  the  Cosmos, 
which  was  long  the  favorite  theme  of 
mediseval  writers,  revived  through  the 
figency  of  Swedenborg,  and  will  prob- 
ably long  survive,  in  spite  of  our  better 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  celes- 
tial bodies.  Although  music  is  exclu- 
sively man's  prerogative— -the  songs  of 
angels  cannot  be  of  the  same  nature, 
though  miiAcles  may  make  them  audi* 
ble  to  human  ears — ^Nature  was  here  also 
his  tirst  teacher.  The  singing  of  birds 
and  the  thousand  sounds  of  lifeless  na- 
ture led,  no  doubt,  at  an  early  period, 
to  efforts  at  imitation.    Diodorus  re- 


peats the  popular  legend  which  ascribes 
the  invention  of  flutes  to  the  ingenuity 
of  a  shepheru,  who  had  listened  with 
delight  to  the  whispering  of  the  wind 
in  the  reeds  of  a  lake.  String-instru- 
ments followed  probably  soon,  and  may, 
plausibly  enough,  have  begun  with  the 
hollow  shell  of  a  tortoise,  over  which, 
accidentally,  a  string  was  stretched 
tightly.  The  Bible  tells  us,  in  like 
manner,  of  Jubal,  the  jubilant,  the  mu- 
sician, "  the  father  of  all  such  as  han- 
dle the  harp  and  the  organ,"  who  was 
descended  from  Cain  through  his  pa- 
rtita Lamech  and  Adah — ^a  fact  which 
has  led  many  a  stem  Puritan  and  dreamy 
&natic  to  attribute  all  manner  of  evil 
effects  to  the  cultivation  of  arts,  and 
especially  of  music. 

The  origin  of  music  is  thus  naturaQy 
lost  in  the  dark  night  of  man's  earliest 
history ;  but  the  effects  it  has  evcar  pro- 
duced on  his  mind  have  also  been  no- 
ticed from  time  immemoriaL  Unlike 
modem  writers,  who  see  in  music  the 
only  one,  pure  art,  which  cannot,  by 
any  ingenuity  and  craft  of  men,  be  em- 
ployed for  vile  or  mean  purposes,  Plato 
fimcied  that  certain  notes  called  forth 
pride  and  low  passions,  while  others 
stimulated  the  nobler  affections.  He 
went  so  far  in  his  apprehensions  on  this 
score,  that  he  feared  a  reform  in  mu^c 
might  lead  to  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
unconscious  of  the  dangers  with  which, 
if  his  fears  were  founded,  the  author  of 
the  "  music  of  the  future  "  would  have 
threatened  Europe.  The  Greeks,  at  all 
events,  gave  a  practical  form  to  their 
views  on  the  subject,  for  all  their  laws 
and  regulations,  as  well  as  their  legends 
and  traditions,  were  carefully  put  in 
verse  and  set  to  music,  so  that  they 
could  be  publicly  recited  by  the  agency 
of  numerous  choirs,  with  instrumental 
accompaniment.  The  Chosen  People 
observed  the  same  custom,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  thus  making  abstract 
dogmas  attractive,  and  impressing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  more  forcibly 
on  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  same  happy  effect 
may  be  expected  from  the  recent  at- 
tempt, by  one  of  our  native  artists,  to 
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arrange  the  Constitiition  of  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  a  symphony. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  ancients 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  music  was 
this:  that  the  human  soul  had  been 
created  in  perfect  harmony;  that  this 
harmony  was  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
its  contact  with  earthly  life,  and  that 
music  alone  had  the  divine  power  to 
restore  its  pristine  purity  and  perfec- 
tion. Modem  theories,  on  the  contrary, 
look  upon  music  as  the  language  of  an- 
gels and  sinless  beings,  with  whom  man 
dwelt  before  he  was  sent  into  this  wick- 
ed world,  and  teach  that  a  few  strains 
and  faint  echoes  stiU  linger  in  his  mind, 
which  he  tries  to  utter  by  means  of  the 
beautiful  art  All  nations,  however, 
agree  upon  the  almost  inagic  power  in-, 
dwelling  in  music.  Now  it  enables 
Orpheus  to  tame  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest  and  to  induce  rocks  and  mighty 
trees  to  join  in  merry  dance,  and  now  it 
enables  Amphion  to  build  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  the  stones  following  willingly 
the  impulse  given  by  the  sounds  of  his 
lyre.  In  one  age  music  thus  builds  cit- 
ies ;  in  another  it  casts  down  the  walls 
of  Jericho.  In  distant  Finland  the  god 
Wainamonen  strikes  his  cithern,  and 
the  waves  of  the  sea  grow  calm,  the 
trees  wave  their  branches  in  time  with 
his  strains,  the  bears  remain  motionless 
in  the  forests,  and  at  last  the  god  him- 
self is  so  deeply  moved,  that  he  sheds  a 
torrent  of  tears,  which  instantly  change 
into  pearls.  India  is  full  of  extrava- 
gant myths  connected  with  the  power 
of  music,  not  over  men  only,  but  over 
the  gods  themselves,  and  speaks  of  a 
famous  singer,  whose  charms  were  so 
potent,  that  once,  when  he  recited  a 
song  dedicated  to  Night,  the  sun  hid 
itself,  and  deep  darkness  spread  around 
him  as  far  as  his  voice  reached. 

At  other  times  music  inflames  or 
soothes  the  passions  of  men.  David's 
harp  calmed  the  storm  in  SauVs  fierce 
heart,  and  the  great  tenor,  Farinelli, 
conquered  the  tempests  in  the  bosom 
of  King  Philip  Y.  of  Spain.  A  famous 
mnsiician  could  rouse  Alexander  the 
Qreat  to  madness  by  the  mere  style  of 
his  performance,  and  calm  him  again 


by  returning  to  the  manner  of  the  Lydi- 
ans ;  and  Terpander  quelled  a  rebellion 
in  Sparta  promptly  by  singing  some 
verses,  accompanied  by  his  dthem.  A 
German  author,  who  quotes  this  anec- 
dote, naively  suggests  that  the  police-  of 
his  native  land  had  perhaps  better  be 
armed  with  flutes  and  guitars  hereafter, 
instead  of  their  massive  and  dangerous 
clubs. 

The  ancient  poem  of  the  Gudrun,  one 
of  the  noblest  songs  ever  sung  by  men 
of  our  race,  praises  the  power  of  an  old 
sea-king,  Haraud,  whose  voice  had  such 
magic  power  that,  when  he  sang,  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  woods  came  forth, 
and  the  birds  in  the  trees  ceased  their 
carols,  in  order  to  listen.  One  of  the 
Provencal  troubadours  made  good  use  of 
the  mysterious  power  inherent  in  music. 
He  was  travelling  through  a  dark  for- 
est, when  suddenly  a  band  of  robbers 
rushed  forth,  dragged  him  from  his 
horse,  took  his  money,  stripped  him  of 
his  clothing,  and  at  last  proposed  to 
murder  him  in  cold  blood.  Then  Peter 
of  Chateauneuf  begged  them  at  least  to 
let  him  sing  one  more  favorite  song  be- 
fore he  must  die.  The  robbers  consent- 
ed, and  he  sang,  accompanying  himself 
with  the  cithern,  a  song  which  he  im- 
provised on  the  spot ;  it  touched  them 
so  deeply  that  they  gave  him  his  life, 
returned  him  his  property,  and  dismiss- 
ed him  with  great  admiration  and  rev- 
erence. 

More  familiar  is  the  story  of  the  rat- 
catcher, who,  in  the  year  460,  appeared 
in  Hameln,  in  Saxony,  and  offered,  for 
a  slight  compensation,  to  rid  the  town 
of  the  countless  rats  with  which  it  was 
infested.  The  inhabitants  willingly 
agreed  to  his  terms.  The  stranger  then 
drew  a  flute  from  his  bag,  and  played 
upon  his  uncouth  instrument  a  quaint 
melody ;  immediately  the  rats  came  out 
from  all  the  houses  and  bams,  and  rush- 
ed into  a  river  near  by,  where  they  were 
drowned.  When  he  had  made  an  end 
of  them  all,  he  demanded  his  pay,  but 
the  avaricious  and  dishonest  citizens  re- 
fused to  pay  him  more  than  a  very  small 
sum.  He  made  no  reply,  but  on  the 
next  day  he  came,  drew  another  uncouth 
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fife  from  his  bag,  and  began  to  play. 
Immediately  all  the  children  in  town, 
between  four  and  twelve  years,  came 
forth  from  their  houses  and  followed 
him  through  the  streets,  out  of  town,  to 
the  foot:  of  a  mountain,  and  there  the 
fifer  and  his  followers  disappeared  for- 
ever. The  parents  wept  and  wailed, 
but  ail  was  in  vain. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  days 
of  antiquity,  or  ancient  legends,  to  find 
examples  of  the  magic  power  of  music. 
Every  body  has  heard  of  the  Hanz  des 
Yaches,  which  makes  the  children  of 
Switzerland  homesick  unto  death  when 
they  hear  it  in  foreign  lands,  and  led  so 
many  of  the  old  Swiss  Guard  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France  to  commit  suicide, 
that  at  last  the  playing  of  the  air  by 
military  bands  haid  to  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Nor  must  we  forget  the  im- 
portance which  all  great  generals  attach 
to  the  effect  of  good  music  on  their 
men,  so  that  even  the  present  ruler  of 
France  has  been  compelled  to  reinstate 
the  regimental  bands  which,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  economical  zeal,  had  been  part- 
ly abolished.  Few  men  are  insensible 
to  the  influence  of  quick,  lively  music ; 
it  drives  the  blood  faster  through  the 
veins,  and  rouses  the  most  sluggish 
heart  Shakespeare  called  even  the 
drum  the  great  maker  of  courage,  and 
history  has  more  than  is  flattering  to 
our  race  to  tell  of  the  bloodshed  by  men 
acting  under  the  impulse  given  by  the 
Marseillaise.  Nevertheless,  not  all  men 
are  equally  susceptible  to  the  charms  of 
music;  but,  where  it  is  not,  as  often 
must  be  the  case,  purely  the  fault  of  the 
ear,  it  draws  upon  the  unlucky  man  in 
popular  estimation,  at  least,  the  well- 
known  stigma,  that 

The  man  that  hath  no  muoio  in  liimsolf; 

Kor  ifl  not  moved  wiili  oonoord  of  sweet  aoundfl, 

!•  fit  for  treaaonB,  Btiatagemo,  and  spoils. 

St.  Augustine,  from  whom  more  Chris- 
tian charity  might  have  been  expected, 
accounts  such  insensible  persons  accurs- 
ed ;  but  the  example  of  great  and  other- 
wise richly-endowed  men  has  taught  us 
to  seek  the  explanation  rather  in  some 
organic  defect.  It  is  even  a  question, 
whether  too  great  susceptibility  is  not. 


perhaps,  the  more  serious  misfortime. 
Some  persons  cannot  hear  certain  notes, 
or,  at  least,  certain  melodies,  without 
being  moved  to  tears;  and  even  the 
health  of  others  has  been  affected  by 
one  or  the  other  instrument.  Rousseau 
speaks  of  a  lady  who  never  heard  music 
without  having  hysterics,  and  a  well- 
known  composer  was  cured  of  a  dan- 
gerous fever  by  being  forced  to  play- 
some  of  his  own  compositions.  The 
physicians  of  insane  asylums  are  fully 
familiar  with  the  effects  of  music  on 
their  unfortunate  patients,  and  employ- 
it  largely  in  their  efforts  to  calm  the 
more  excitable  sufferers.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  a  number  of  diseases  were  consid- 
ered curable  by  music,  including  stu- 
pidity. Occasionally  this  opinion  rest- 
ed upon  mere  superstition,  as  when 
Batisto  Porta  seriously  states  that  a 
flute  of  hellebore  cured  dropsy,  and  one 
of  poplar-wood  was  good  for  rheuma- 
tism; but  when  we  are  told  that  St. 
Vitus'  dance  can  be  cured,  perhaps  ho- 
mceopathically,  by  dancing-music,  there 
is  at  least  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  popu- 
lar fancy.  The  air  prescribed  in  such, 
cases  is  generally  the  Tarantella  —  a 
name  derived  fh)m  the  poisonous  spi- 
der, whose  bite  was  in  olden  times  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  the  terrible 
disease.  When  the  latter  was  endemic 
in  Italy,  bands  of  musicians  would  wan- 
der up  and  down  the  peninsula,  offer- 
ing their  services  to  the  afflicted ;  now 
both  the  disease  and  the  method  of 
curing  it  have  nearly  fallen  into  ob- 
livion. 

The  influence  which  music  has  on  us. 
is  mainly  exercised  through  the  nervous 
system ;  hence  children,  with  their  deli- 
cate, excitable  nerves,  are  most  easily 
impressed  by  it,  lulled  to  sleep  by  a 
simple  lullaby,  or  frightened  to  death 
by  a  sudden  cry.  Montaigne's  father 
appreciated  this  so  fully,  that  he  order- 
ed his  son  to  be  awaked  in  the  morning 
by  pleasing  music,  hoping  thus  to  pre* 
pare  his  mind  for  the  day's  work  with 
cheerfulness  and  clearness.  But  growa 
men  are  not  less  open  to  the  happy  in- 
fluences of  music ;  a  hearty  song,  a  rhyth- 
mic beating  of  the  drum,  or  a  clear 
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clanging  of  trumpets,  are  great  helps 
on  a  long,  weaiy  march,  as  even  keep- 
ing step  lelieyes  the  fatigue  consider- 
ably. Workmen  hoisting  heayy  weights, 
and  sailors  raising  the  anchor,  sing  to 
ease  their  task ;  and  the  negpro,  in  the 
comfleld  or  the  sugar-mill,  is  never  hap- 
py unless  he  can  shout  his  favorite 
mdodies. 

Even  animals  are  not  insensible  to  the 
effects  of  musical  sounds,  and  their  sus- 
ceptibility rises  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  general  development  Birds,  the 
legitimate  musicians  of  Nature,  learn 
the  song  of  their  parents,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  birds,  and  even  sounds 
produced  by  men  or  instruments ;  some 
sing  alone,  others  in  concert  with  friends. 
Among  the  larger  animals  the  horse  is 
most  easily  taught  to  adapt  his  move- 
ments to  music,  and  a  good  circus  rare- 
ly Mis  to  have  a  thoroughbred  mare 
who  waltzes  to  perfection.  This  talent 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among 
whom  a  tradition  was  current  that  the 
Sybarites  had  their  horses  taught  danc- 
ing by  flute-players,  especially  employed 
for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  musi- 
cians, indignant  at  being  ill-treated,  de- 
serted to  the  enemies  and  persuaded 
them  to  declare  war  on  Sybaris,  prom- 
ising them  an  easy  victory.  He  enlist- 
ed among  them  a  band  of  flute-players, 
whom  he  taught  the  &vorite  airs  of  the 
Syharites,  and  when  the  two  armies 
stood  in  battle  array  opposite  each  oth- 
er, he  ordered  his  band  to  play  these 
melodies.  Thereifpon  the  horses  of  the 
Sybarites  began  to  dance  merrily,  and, 
in  the  disorder,  their  masters  were  easily 
overpowered,  and  totally  routed.  Even 
stiqdd-looking  oxen  learn  to  value  the 
cheering  effects  of  a  flute  or  a  violin,  as 
many  a  pioneer  in  the  Far  West  has  ex- 
perienced ;  and  the  Arab,  crossing  the 
desert  on  his  camel,  induces  the  almost 
exhausted  animal  to  make  a  last  effort 
by  unging  as  loud  as  he  can. 

Dogs  haye  a  strange  but  varied  sus- 
eeptibility  for  music,  as  BnfiEbn  already 
observed.  Some  are  passionately  fond 
of  certain  instmmentSi  and  come  nm- 
ning  up  in  all  haste  when  they  see  the 
preparations  for  a  concert     Others, 


again,  cannot  bear  them,  and  suffer  mis- 
erably when  they  are  played ;  they  raise 
a  terrible  howl,  and  try  to  hide  in  tiie 
remotest  comer.  Still  others  have  a 
stroDg  antipathy  against  certain  sounds 
only,  and  poodles  and  King  Charles' 
spaniels  are  said  to  be  especially  op- 
posed to  the  higher  notes  of  a  violin. 

The  elephant  is,  in  spite  of  his  un- 
wieldy size  and  apparently  inactive  ear, 
a  great  lover  of  music;  he  not  only 
learns  to  move  in  time,  but  even  to  ac- 
company the  drum  and  the  flute  with 
certain  inarticulate  sounds.  Buffon  once 
caused  a  series  of  experiments  to  be 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain,  at  least,  the 
individual  taste  of  an  elephant  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  Simple  melodies, 
played  on  the  violin,  seemed  to  give 
him  great  pleasure,  while  the  variations 
made,  apparently,  no  impression;  but 
when  a  horn-player  gave  him  a  favorite 
air  of  those  days,  Gharmante  Gabrielle, 
he  became  very  much  excited,  danced 
on  his  huge  legs,  and  made  even  an 
effort  to  accompany  the  music  with  a 
few  grunts;  at  last  he  put  his  trunk 
into  the  open  end  of  the  instrument,  as 
if  to  draw  out  the  music  itself,  and 
then  caressed  the  player  most  tenderly, 
to  show  him  his  gratitude. 

Plutarch  and  Pliny  abound  with  an- 
ecdotes concerning  this  love  of  mustc 
found  among  animals.  The  story  of 
Arion  and  his  dolphin  is  universally 
known,  and  the  Middle  Ages  have  add- 
ed largely  to  the  number  of  similar  fa- 
bles. More  reliable  are  modem  accounts 
of  occasional  effects  produced  by  musia 
Such  is  the  well-authenticated  story  of 
a  village  musician,  who  returned  late 
at  night,  somewhat  tipsy,  from  a  wed- 
ding, and  fell,  on  his  way  through  a 
dark  forest,  into  a  pit  dug  for  wolves. 
The  unfortunate  man,  becoming  instant- 
ly sober,  found  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
the  pit,  and  instinctively  seized  his  vio- 
lin. The  wolf  did  not  like  the  mumc, 
crept  iuto  the  farthest  comer,  and  howl- 
ed piteously.  The  poor  fiddler,  seeing 
that  his  life  depended  on  his  music, 
played  inde&tigably  till  day  broke,  but, 
alas  I  with  it  broke  also  one  of  his 
strings  after  the  other  I    When,  at  last^ 
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help  came,  lie  was  playing,  like  Paga- 
nisi,  on  a  single  string,  and  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  the  people  who  drew  him 
up  thought  he  had  died  in  the  process. 
Of  the  lower  anunals  serpents  are 
most  famous  for  their  love  of  music, 
which  has  led  to  their  being  regularly 
trained,  by  such  means,  to  dance  and  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  masters.  liz- 
ards share  this  fondness  with  them,  and 
in  the  South,  and  especially  in  the  West 
Indies,  negroes  can  at  all  times  lure  them 
irom  their  hiding-places  by  gently  whis- 
tling. Even  hideous  spiders  have  an 
ear  for  music.  Michelet  tells  of  one  of 
ihem  the  following  touching  story :  the 
feunous  violinist^  Berthome,  owed  his 
early  successes  mainly  to  the  strict  se- 
clusion in  which  he  was  kept  as  a  child. 
He  had  but  one  companion  in  his  soli- 
tude, whose  existence  no  one  suspected 
— a  small  spider.  At  first  it  kept  close 
to  a  corner  of  the  wall;  then  it  ad- 
vanced gradually  upon  the  desk  where 
the  music  lay,  from  thence  to  the  boy 
himself,  and  finally  upon  the  deft  arm 
that  wielded  the  bow.  There  it  listen- 
ed, all  attention,  a  deeply-moved,  sym- 
pathizing amateur,  representing  a  whole 
assembly.  This  is  all  an  artist  needs, 
in  order  to  feel  that  his  soul  has  a  com- 
panion. Unfortunately,  one  day,  the 
boy's  stepmother  brought  a  stranger 
into  the  room ;  she  saw  the  sentimental 
spider  at  its  post;  a  blow  with  the 


slipper  annihilated  the  assembly.  The 
boy  fainted,  was  laid  up  for  three 
months,  and  his  life  was  saved  with 
difilculty. 

Such  are  some  of  the  sounds  which 
we  hear,  and  such  the  remarkable  efl'ects 
which  they  produce  upon  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  manner  in  which  these  im- 
pressions are  made  is  still  a  mystery; 
we  do  not  know  how  sounds— mere 
waves  of  the  air — can  actually  produce 
passions,  soothe  the  excited  and  heal 
the  diseased  mind.  The  main  agent 
is,  in  all  probability,  not  the  sound  it- 
self, but  the  rhythm,  which  may  be 
separated  from  the  former  as  the  out- 
line of  a  drawing  may  be  seen  without 
the  coloring.  Familiar  airs,  it  is  ^ell 
known,  may  be  divined  by  merely 
drumming,  as  it  were,  the  rhythm-  on  a 
window-pane.  Certain  motions  of  in- 
animate nature  produce,  hence,  the 
same  e£Eect  as  music.  The  cascade  that 
falls  from  a  steep  rocky  height,  the 
brook  running  merrily  between  sandy 
banks,  or  the  waves  which  restlessly 
beat  against  the  sea-shore,  affect  the 
soul  like  visible  music.  We  can  sit  for 
hours  watching  the  waves  as  they  come, 
one  by  one,  and  ever  try  to  catch  each 
other  without  success.  Their  rhythmi- 
cal change  produces  a  happy,  soothing 
effect  upon  the  mind,  and  teach  us  the 
power  of  regular,  well-ordered  motions 
upon  the  eye  as  well  as  upon  the  ear. 
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PAULAS  WOOIXO. 

Paul  did  not  know  whether  }^e  was 
in  the  body  or  oat  of  it.  He  had  but 
one  consdoasness — ^this:  that  he  had 
seen  her— been  near  to  her — spoken 
with  her;  that  her  eyes  had  looked 
up  to  his,  Ml  of  a  gentle  kindness — 
yea,  more  than  a  kindness— were  they 
not  full  of  an  unspeakable  sympathy  9 
He  had  seen  her,  he  had  been  near  her. 
Now,  his  only  desire  was  to  see  her,  to 
be  near  her,  again. 

*'  "Why  are  you  so  still  ?  If  you  are 
happy  in  the  Lord,  I  should  think  you 
would  say  something,"  said  Tilda  to 
Eirene  the  next  morning,  as  the  great 
Moloch  of  a  wagon  once  more  went  on 
crunching  roots  and  branches  beneath 
it  through  the  woods  before  sunrise. 
"  It  wasn't  my  way,  when  I  received  the 
eridence.  I  was  so  happy,  I  couldn't 
keep  quiet.  But  you  are  different "  (in 
a  tone  of  disparagement). 

"  Yes,"  said  Eirene,  in  a  voice  too  far 
away  to  be  reached  by  Tilda's  reproof. 

A  few  hours  later,  as  she  stood  in  her 
old  place  at  work  in  the  factory,  John 
Mallane  came  to  her  side,  and  asked 
her  if  she  had  enjoyed  the  camp-meet- 
ing. When  she  answered  that  she  had, 
he  asked  her  if  she  didn't  feel  the  need 
of  a  little  vacation.  '*  I  noticed,  several 
weeks  ago,  that  you  were  looking  very 
tired,"  he  said.  "  If  you  would  like  to 
go  home  for  three  or  four  weeks,  you 
can,  and  your  wages  may  go  on." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Mallane,"  she  exclaimed,  in 
an  effusion  of  gratitude,  ''that  would 
be  too  much;  the  others —  " 

"Never  mind  the  others,"  he  inter- 
rupted ;  "  they  are  no  concern  of  yours. 
If  you  would  like  to  go,  I  think  it  will 
be  better  all  around.  You  certainly 
need  the  rest." 

What  he  meant  by  the  statement  that 
her  going  would  make  it  better  all 
around,  John  Mallane  did  not  explain. 


Had  he  so  chosen  he  might  have  done 
it,  by  the  fact  that,  an  hour  before,  he 
had  submitted  to  a  very  unmerciful  at- 
tack from  Mrs.  Tabitha. 

"You  will  go  on  deaf  and  blind, 
John  Mallane,  till  that  girl  is  tied  to 
the  family.  You  don't  realize  it;  but 
I  tell  you,  even  now,  there  is  no  living 
with  Paul  because  she  is  out  of  the 
house."  And  she  went  on  waxing  more 
and  more  enraged  at  every  word  she 
uttered,  until  her  husband  ended  it  with 
his  usual,  "  Well,  well,  Tabitha,  what 
do  you  want  done  ?  " 

"I  want  you  to  send  her  home  as 
straight  as  she  can  go;  and,  if  you 
listen  to  me,  you  will  never  let  her 
come  back." 

"  To  do  that  would  be  too  cruel,"  he 
replied;  "but  I  will  give  her  a  vaca- 
tion while  Paul  is  at  home,  if  you  say 
so,  mother." 

"  I  do  say  so."  And  she  would  have 
SMd  a  great  deal  more,  but  she  knew 
that  John  Mallane  "  had  put  his  foot 
down,"  and  that  it  was  perfectly  use- 
less to  make  further  demands. 

That  evening,  at  twilight,  Paul  sat 
on  the  door-step,  smoking  his  cigar  in 
a  very  uneasy  state  of  mind.    He  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 
Every  impulse  in  him  impelled  him  to 
walk  over  to  the  little  house  across  tne 
street,  and  yet  he  compelled  himself  tx> 
remain  where  he  was.  , 

"  Haven't  I  said  every  thing  to  ^er 
that  I  have  a  right  to  say  ?  "  ^®  **^^ 
himself.      "  I  told  her  what   sUe    ix^o. 
done  for  me— what  she  could  do  tor  Ti^e, 
asked  lier  to  be  my  friend.     O^  course, 
there  is  nothinff  more  to  be  saia^- 

But  tkis  conclusion  did  ixot   f^^J^ 
him  any.     He  felt  an  insane  aeaxr^  ^^^^t 

to  see  lier  atrain.  ^  -v^^ 

«  If  I  cofld  only  sit  down.  ^«x«  a^ 
is,  if  I  eadtf  t  Bay  a  ^.or^  X    a»*.ox^^  \^ 
contented,"  he  ejaculated  n^^^t^XV-j,  a» 
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he  sent  some  sudden  whifis  of  smoke 
into  the  air.  Just  then  he  heard  Seth 
Goolye's  gate  close  with  a  ring.  It  was 
Tilda  Stade,  who  shut  it  sharply  for  his 
benefit  She  saw  him  distinctly,  sitting 
there  smoking,  and  the  triumph  in  her 
breast  would  not  be  denied,  for  Eirene 
walked  by  her  side  with  a  satchel  in 
her  hand.  She  was  going  to  Hilltop 
on  the  evening  train,  and  Tilda  was 
her  body-guard  to  the  station.  If  Paul 
could  have  seen  the  expression  of  her 
face  as  she  turned  toward  the  gate, 
while  she  passed  swiftly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  he  would  have  read, 
"Come,  if  you  dare;"  and,  seeing  it, 
would  very  likely  have  dared,  if  only 
out  of  defiance  of  bis  implacable  ene- 
my. But  Tilda^s  glance  of  ire  expend- 
ed itself  in  the  dimness.  He  did  not 
see  it,  yet  he  started  with  the  impulse 
to  go  after  them. 

"  What's  the  use,  while  that  dragon 
is  with  her  f "  he  thought ;  and  he  set- 
tled back  on  the  door-step,  and  puffed 
away  on  his  cigar  in  profound  thought. 

The  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Eirene 
sat  by  the  open  window  of  her  own 
room  at  Hillside.  Language  is  too  poor 
to  portray  the  beatitude  of  spirit  which 
seemed  to  pervade  and  glorify  her.  To 
be  at  home — ^to  be  free — ^no  dinging  bell 
to  command  her  to  toil  for  how  many 
blessed  weeks  I  The  sense  of  escape,  of 
freedom,  filled  her  with  a  joy  too  keen 
to  be  reaL  Was  the  weary  summer,  the 
ten  hours'  toil,  the  stifling  chamber,  a 
vanished  dream  ?  Or  was  this  a  dream 
^— that,  once  more  alone,  at  liberty,  she 
looked  forth  on  the  beloved  woods  of 
her  childhood,  in  all  their  August  pomp, 
as  they  held  their  green  crowns  in  the 
still  blue  air  ?  The  clouds,  in  great  piles 
of  fleecy  cumuli,  rested  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops, or  in  snowy  fleets  sailed  slowly 
on  and  on,  and  were  lost  in  infinite  dis- 
tance. Eirene  watched  them  as  they 
went,  and  her  sight  drooped  midway 
in  the  ocean  of  air ;  it  seemed  so  vast, 
after  the  strip  of  sky  which  had  bound- 
ed her  sunmier.  The  wide  earth  was 
at  rest,  with  its  fruits  ripening  on  its 
heart  With  what  eager  delight  Eirene 
counted  the  harvests — the  apples  yel- 


lowing and  reddening  in  the  hillside 
orchard — ^the  com  with  it*  pale  green 
tassels — the  meadow  just  under  the 
window,  running  down  to  the  river, 
now  a  broad  field  of  tobacco.  Was 
there  ever  before  such  a  field  of  tobac- 
co, with  its  languid,  aromatic  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  amber  ?  No;  such  leaves 
as  thcfe  had  never  before  ripened  in 
Massachusetts'  sunshine,  Eirene  felt 
9urc.  She  leaned  from  the  window, 
and  tried  to  count  every  stately  flower- 
ing stalk.  She  grew  exultant  over  the 
unthought-of  numbers  of  their  waving 
ranks.  Already  she  saw  them  lying 
slain  beneath  the  September  sun ;  saw 
the  green  leaves  stacked  and  counted, 
golden-brown,  in  the  bam;  saw  the 
trader  from  Busyville,  who  had  bought 
it,  lay  the  gleaming  dollars  on  the  fdt- 
ting-room  table— and  Hillside  was  re- 
deemed I  Had  Eirene  been  older,  wiser, 
more  of  a  philosopher,  she  might  have 
estimated  the  probable  harm  which 
would  be  done  to  human  nerves  through 
the  narcotic  forces  of  this  innocent-look- 
ing field  of  green  and  amber.  But,  per- 
sonally, she  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
evU  results  bom  of  the  intoxicating 
plant  This  field  of  tobacco— what  did 
it  not  promise  the  heart  of  love  and  the 
imagination  of  youth,  as  both  went  on 
building  dreams  in  the  summer  air! 
With  no  debt  on  the  Hillside  farm,  pov- 
erty would  be  impossible.  Her  father 
— ^e  saw  him  with  head  erect  at  last ; 
no  more  shrinking  away  from  loud- 
voiced  Farmer  Stave.  He  had  a  new 
hat  and  a  new  buggy ;  and  Muggins — 
Muggins  had  retired  to  browse  through 
a  millennium  of  bliss  in  a  field  of  clo- 
ver, never  again  to  be  implored  to  "  Get 
up."  There  is  a  new  horse — a  horse  not 
unlike  one  she  has  seen  arch  his  neck 
and  dart  away  from  the  gate  of  the 
white  house  under  the  maples  at  Busy- 
ville, though  she  is  unconscious  of  any 
relationship  between  the  animals.  Her 
mother  has  a  new  gown — the  black  silk 
gown  which  Mary  Yale  has  so  long 
meekly  and  hopelessly  desired.  Pansy 
is  resplendent  in  another  new  frock, 
this  time  as  pink  as  the  June  roses. 
Win  is  in  college ;  and  she — ^Eirene— is 
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dttiDg  at  an  old  desk  in  the  academy 
of  Bnsyyill^  studying  hard. 

Thus  far  Into  the  land  of  dreams  had 
the  field  of  tobacco  transported  Eireilke. 
If  for  one  instant  Tttbitha  Hallane 
could  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  these 
brain-pictures,  she  would  haye  set  her 
jaw  and  nudged  her  head  with  a  tri- 
umphant, "  I  told  you  so !  I  tdd  you 
she  was  of  the  sort  that  a  sixpence 
could  make  feel  rich!  How  little  it 
takes  to  make  some  people  feel  rich,  to 
be  sure  I ''  Yes,  she  would  study  hard, 
and  try  and  make  up  for  every  mental 
deficiency.  Then,  it  would  not  seem 
quite  so  presumptuous  for  her  to  con- 
sider herself  the  friend  of  one  who  had 
enjoyed  eyery  advantage  of  education 
and  society.  This  blissfUl  thought  per- 
vaded every  other.  She  had  a  friend  1 
It  was  an  utterly  new  sensation,  this, 
that  she  had  a  Mend — ^that  he  needed 
her  I  Ber  !  How  could  any  one  away 
from  Hillside,  least  of  all  one  who  had 
80  much,  who  knew  so  much— one  who 
was  in  every  way  so  superior  to  herself 
—need  her  I  Oh,  it  was  delightftil  and 
passing  strange  I 

You  will  perceive  that  our  Eirene, 
who  to  this  moment  has  been  serene 
and  sensible  beyond  the  veige  of  dul- 
ness,  has  suddenly  become  foolish.  More 
innocent  she  was  in  worldly  wisdom, 
less  wise,  than  the  average  girls  of 
eighteen.  It  was  not  in  her  power  to 
see  Paul  as  he  absolutely  was.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  his  ordinary  self  which  had 
appeared  and  conversed  with  her — not 
the  calculating,  double-faced,  every-day 
Paul,  but  an  occasional  Paul,  who,  at 
rare  intervals,  astonished  the  first  with 
pure  and  genuine  feeling.  I  am  aware 
that,  to  this  moment,  Eirene  has  been 
very  tame — a  gray  little  dove,  too  sad 
and  quiet  to  be  any  thing  of  a  heroine. 
She  wiU  never  astonish  you,  for  her  soul 
can  only  be  harmonious  with  itself.  But 
all  the  neutral  tints  in  her  life  go  out  in 
the  dawn  of  love.  Her  maiden  heart, 
deep  and  still  as  a  tranquil  lake,  can 
never  go  back  to  its  peaceM  calm  after 
it  has  been  moved  and  troubled  to  its 
depths  by  both  the  angel  and  demon 
of  passion.     For,  of  course,  Paul  is 


coming  I  While  Eirene  leans  from  her 
window  and  counts  the  tobacco-stalks, 
perching  a  fairy  castle  on  every  one, 
Paul  is  coming  toward  Hillside  as  fast 
as  Fleetfoot,  the  horse  witfi  the  arching 
neck,  can  bring  him.  Why  he  is  com- 
ing, he  neither  asked  himself  nor  an- 
swered. He  pricked  Pleetfoot*s  sides, 
and  urged  him  up  the  steep  and  often 
perilous  roads  to  Hilltop  with  an  incon- 
siderate haste,  which  made  the  moun- 
taineers, in  their  jogging  wagons,  look 
after  him,  and  mutter,  <<That  feller's 
a-goin'  for  the  doctor,  sure  I  Must  be 
a  case  of  life  and  death.*'  Ah,  it  was 
all  of  life,  that  ardent,  irrepressible 
haste,  but  not  all  of  love— for  it  was  in 
part  of  anger ;  anger  goaded  love,  and 
hurried  it  on. 

As  usual,  Tabitha  Mallane  had  has- 
tened a  result  which  she  would  have 
made  any  sacrifice  to  avert.  That  very 
day  Mother  Harkwell,  one  of  the  old 
ladies  who  had  remained  with  Eirene 
in  the  tent,  came  to  unburden  her  mind 
to  ^  poor  Sister  Mallane." 

^  I  was  lis'nin'  to  the  preachin',"  she 
said;  ^the  gal  was  a-sittin'  by  the 
door;  bime-by  I  looked,  and  the  gal 
was  gone;  whar,  Fve  no  idee.  I  was 
so  took  up  with  the  preachin',  I  hadn't 
seen  her  go.  She  was  gone  more'n  an 
hour,  I  calkerlate.  When  she  came 
round  ag'in,  it  was  with  your  son. 
Whar  do  ye  suppose  they'd  be'n  to? 
It's  my  idee  that  it  was  all  a  plot  afore- 
hand.  It's  tryin'  to  the  sperrit  to  tell 
ye.  Sister  Mallane,  but  I  must  do  my 
duty.  'Cordin'  to  my  thinkin',  you'd 
better  look  arter  Paul  and  that  ar  gal." 

Unfortunately  for  Paul,  he  appeared 
in  the  yellow  sitting-room  just  after  the 
departure  of  Mother  Harkwell.  If  a 
single  hour  had  intervened,  in  that 
Tabitha  Mallane  would  have  calmed 
down,  and  her  sober  judgment  would 
once  more  have  held  a  rein  over  her 
temper.  But  the  sight  of  Paul,  at  this 
moment,  was  too  much  for  it.  Her 
rage  at  the  story  which  she  had  just 
heard,  suddenly  laid  low  all  the  self- 
control  which  she  had  been  building  np 
for  her  own  and  others'  management 
for  months.    Bo  it  was  all  a  pUm— a 
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plan  contriyed  beforehand  t  That  girl 
had  gone,  and  Paul  had  gone,  to  the 
camp-meeting,  to  meet  each  other  I  If 
he  thwarted  all  her  wishes  and  defied 
her — ^this  lawless  sont — at  least  she 
would  pour  out  upon  him  her  wrath ; 
and  she  did.  Paul  looked  her  in  the 
eyes,  and  listened  till  she  accused  him 
of  the  precontrived  plan  for.  meeting 
Eirene  at  the  camp-meeting.  Then  his 
face  blanched,  and,  without  a  word  in 
reply,  he  turned,  walked  out  of  the 
room,  and  out  of  the  house.  ' 

A  very  few  moments  after,  Tabitha 
Mallane,  from  the  window,  saw  him 
mount  Fleetfoot  and  ride  rapidly  away. 
Then  she  knew  what  she  had  done. 
She  sat  down  and  rocked  the  cradle  for 
an  hour,  with  what  force  you  may  ima- 
gine; for  the  baby  screamed  with  the 
colic  for  the  next  twelye. 

During  the  first  half  of  his  ride,  Paul 
thought  chiefly  of  his  mother.  With- 
out knowing  it,  he  was  glad  in  his 
heart  that  she  had  given  him  an  excuse 
for  just  what  he  was  at  this  present  mo- 
ment doing. 

"  She  made  me,^'  he  said  to  himself, 
approbatiyely.  ^*  Does  she  suppose  that 
a  man  is  going  to  stand  and  be  accused 
of  what  he  is  not  guilty,  and  not  re- 
ward himself  for  such  injustice?  Pye 
tried  hard  enough  to  do  what  she 
thought  best,  and  what  I  tried  to  think 
best;  but,  haDg  it,  Pm  doing  what  I 
know  is  best  now !  Yet,  I  might  haye 
kept  from  it,  if  she  hadn^t  accused  me 
in  adyance." 

The  momentum  of  his  wrath  was 
spent  by  the  time  he  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Hilltop  road.  Here  he  in- 
quired the  way  of  Farmer  Staye,  sitting 
on  the  station-steps,  waiting  for  the 
train.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  struck 
into  the  mountain-road.  Its  grass-grown 
paths  ran  on  smoothly  to  Hillside.  Now 
his  mother  seemed  far  behind.  Eyery 
step  brought  him  nearer  to  her.  Eyery 
plan  and  project  of  his  busy  brain  was 
this  moment  as  void  as  if  it  had  neyer 
been.  All  his  scheming  youth  had  re- 
ceded and  yanished  out  of  his  conscious- 
ness. All  his  future,  with  its  dazzling 
pictures  of  wealth  and  power,  had  faded 


from  his  sight.  The  present  possessed 
him.  He  loyed  her.  He  was  near  her. 
A  few  moments  more,  and  he  should 
see  her,  and  tell  her  the  truth— the 
whole  truth.  What  the  consequences 
of  this  truth-telling  may  be,  be  does 
not  ask.  '^  Consequences  *'  he  has  not 
eyen  the  power  to  remember.  Young 
men  of  twenty-four,  who,  in  defiance  of 
their  own  many  maxims  of  prudence, 
and  in  open  revolt  against  their  moth- 
ers, suddenly  commit  themselves  to 
an  overmastering  love-passion,  seldom 
think  of  consequences,  or  inquire  after 
them.  Do  they  ?  Certainly,  Paul  Mal- 
lane did  not.  How  could  he  minister 
to  this  life  which  he  was  seeking  9  If 
he  wooed  and  won  this  girl,  could  he 
make  her  happy  as  his  wife  ?  Was  be 
fit  to  be  her  husband  f  Were  they  to- 
gether fitted,  by  temperament,  educa- 
tion, and  love,  for  harmonious,  life-long 
companionship?  These  were  after- 
thoughts. Paul  had  not  reached  the 
moment  of  after-thoughts.  Youth,  in 
the  first  ardor  of  love,  never  does.  He 
was  in  love— utterly  in  love ;  that  was 
all  he  thought  or  knew.  That  is  about 
all  most  men  think  or  know,  when  first 
struck  into  this  blissful  condition.  Is 
It  not  t 

Thus  Paul  pricked  Fleetfoot's  fddes, 
and  the  thud  of  his  hoofs  in  the  soft 
turf  grew  more  and  more  rapid.  In  a 
few  moments  the  woods  were  passed, 
and  there,  in  the  wide  space  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  was  Hillside 
farm  I 

As  you  already  know,  it  was  a  lowly 
abode;  yet  it  possessed  two  indispen- 
sable elements  of  beauty — ^fitness  and 
harmony.  It  belonged  to  the  land- 
scape ;  it  seemed  to  complete  and  per- 
fect it.  In  a  different  mood,  Paul  would 
have  pronounced  it  a  "poor  aflFair." 
You  may  judge  of  the  exaltation  of  his 
mental  condition,  by  the  fact  that  he 
never  thought  to  compare  it  with  Marl- 
boro Hill.  He  only  said,  "  How  pleas- 
ant I  I  should  think  an  innocent  might 
have  grown  up  in  a  spot  like  this.*' 
Meanwhile,  our  maiden  still  sits  by  the 
window,  building  beautiful  palaces  in. 
her  field  of  tobacco— -following  with  her 
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eyes  the  sailing  clouds,  watching  the 
lights  and  shadows  which  they  drop 
along  the  mountain-sides  and  on  the 
woods,  heart  and  eyes  overflowing  with 
an  unknown  happiness.  It  is  the  story 
old  as  the  earth — the  maiden  waiting 
for  the  man,  the  man  coming  to  woo 
the  maiden. 

Here  I  feel  inclined  to  stop,  and  tell 
you  no  more.  Silence  is  never  so  gold- 
en as  when  it  shuts  from  the  world  the 
supreme  moments  of  life.  Love,  the 
sweetest  ever  uttered,  seems  to  lose 
somewhat  of  its  sacredness  when  its 
utterance  is  heard  and  repeated.  This 
is  why  the  love-scenes  in  novels  are 
nearly  always  too  hot  or  too  cold.  The 
lover  says  too  much,  or  he  says  too  lit* 
tie.  The  love-making  never  seems  quite 
natural,  quite  perfect;  and,  while  we 
read,  we  have  something  the  feeling  of 
a  person  who  is  listening  to  what  was 
only  meant  for  the  ears  of  one.  As  for 
Paul,  in  his  present  mood,  he  is  sure  to 
say  too  much.  I  am  sure  that  what  he 
says  will  not  sound  well  repeated. 

Eirene,  from  her  window,  sees  horse 
and  rider  emerge  from  the  road  through 
the  woods.     This  is  not  an  unusual 
flight.   Farmer  Stave  and  Deacon  Smoot 
may  be  seen  jogging  forth  from  it  almost 
any  day.    But  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
thing  equal  to  the  arch  in  Fleetfoot^s 
neck  had  been  ever  seen  before  on  any 
horse  which  has  preceded  him.    It  is 
this  which  attracts  and  fixes  Eirene's 
gaze.     She  says,  "•  It  is  !'No,  it  cannot 
be  I    Impossible  1    But  it  looks  the  very 
samel     No  I — ^yes  I— it  is  I— it  is  Paul 
Mallane  1 ''    There  can  be  no  mistaking 
him  now.    Fleetfoot^s  quick  feet  are 
striking  impatiently  the  loose  boards 
of  the  bridge  just  below  the  house  with 
that  peculiar  muffled  ring  which  has 
made  Eirene  look  up  from  her  work  so 
maay  times  since  she  was  a  little  girl 
They  come  more  slowly  along  the  road 
under  the  maple-trees,  as  if  hesitating 
or  faltering  a  little  upon  such  near  ap- 
proach to  the  house. 

"  Has  he  come  to  Hillside  for  a  ride  t 
Can  he  be  coming  here  ?  No,  he  can- 
not be  I — Yes,  he  must  be  I "  said  Eirene 
in  the  same  instant  to  herself;  yet  she 


moved  not  Very  soon  she  heard  Fleet* 
foot  striking  his  shoes  against  the 
fence.  She  could  not  see  the  front 
gate,  but  she  heard  it  click,  and  thea 
quidc  steps  along  the  garden-path  and 
in  the  old  porch;  then  the  old  iron 
knocker  sent  its  loud  ring  through  the 
silent  house,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
she  started  with  the  recollection  that 
there  was  not  a  soul  below — that  she 
herself  must  go  and  open  the  door. 
Her  father  and  Win  are  out  in  the 
fields,  and  her  mother  and  Pansy  had 
gone  in  the  buggy  to  Hilltop,  to  buy 
some  extra  sweets  for  the  anticipated 
reunion  tea.  She  kept  him  waiting 
scarcely  two  minutes,  but  they  seemed 
fifty  to  Paul ;  yet  she  kept  him  waiting 
while  she  did  what  ninety-nine  maid- 
ens out  of  a  hundred  would  have  done 
— she  gave  a  little  brush  to  her  hair, 
and  looked  wistfully  at  herself  in  the 
little  glass,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
moved  to  such  an  act  from  the  desire 
to  seem  not  unlovely  in  the  eyes  of  one. 

Paul  was  just  beginning  to  ask  him- 
self if  it  was  possible  any  unthought- 
of  dragon  could  be  lurking  in  the  little 
habitation,  when  he  heard  a  soft  step ; 
then,  the  door  of  her  lowly  home  was 
opened  to  him  by  Eirene.  Her  lovely 
color  came  and  went,  as  she  frankly  ex- 
tended her  hand  and  invited  him  to 
enter. 

**I  know  you  are  astonished  to  see 
me  here,"  began  Paul  at  once;  ^'but, 
Miss  Yale — ^Eirene — ^my  darling !— don^t 
look  frightened;  Pve  called  you  so  a 
hundred  times  to  myself— I  cannot  live 
without  you — ^I  eannot  even  try  to; 
and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  so." 

Seeing  how  very  emphatic  was  Paulas 
first  utterance,  you  see  it  is  better  to  re- 
peat no  more  that  he  said.  Not  that  I 
am  ashamed  of  it,  nor  that  he  had 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  for  it  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
uttered  the  words  of  an  entire,  disin- 
terested affection — and  it  would  be  the 
last. 

Experiences  deeper,  more  holy,  may 
come  to  the  woman  afterwards,  but  they 
can  never  repeat  the  rapture  which  runa 
through  the  maiden's  heart,  when  for 
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the  first  time  she  is  made  conuciouB 
that  she  is  belored.  Then  her  life  sud- 
denly takes  on  its  complete  meaning, 
and  for  the  first  time  she  knows  why 
she  was  bom.  We  must  remember, 
outside  of  her  home,  how  little  had 
come  into  this  girl's  lifd— how  barren  it 
was— in  order  to  realize  how  wonderflil 
and  delicious  seemed  the  largess  of 
human  love  now  jioured  out  to  her. 
We  must  not  forget  that  Paul,  though 
neither  morally  nor  intellectually  the 
god  which  he  appeared  to  her  to  be, 
nevertheless  possessed  that  charm  of 
person  and  of  manner,  that  magnetism 
of  mind,  so  potent  with  women. 

We  know  that  women  possessed  of 
all  the  opportunities  which  fortune  and 
society  give,  had  passed  by  better  men 
to  bestow  their  preference  upon  him, 
solely  through  this  force  of  personality. 
Then,  what  must  it  have  been  to  this 
girl,  into  the  whole  of  whose  life  be- 
fore nothing  so  bright  or  so  strong  had 
ever  come  !  If  he  was  attractive  when 
all  that  was  best  in  him  had  been  held 
in  abeyance,  how  much  more  so  was  he 
now,  while  every  look  'and  word  of  his 
were  transfigured  in  intense  and  genu- 
ine emotion  t  What  a  story  was  that 
which  fell  upon  her  bewUdered  and  en- 
raptured earsl  She  listened  in  thrill- 
ing silence,  tears  and  smiles  passing 
over  her  clear  eyes  swift  as  the  sunshine 
and  shadow  on  the  woods  without,  the 
eloquence  of  her  face  every  instant  in- 
creasing the  eloquence  of  the  story. 
What  passionate  entreaty  I  Would  she 
love  him,  and  wait  for  him  ?  Another 
year,  and  he  would  be  established  in 
his  profession.  He  could  make  his  own 
home.  Would  she  be  the  angel  in  the 
house?  Would  she  be  his  wife  Y  Would 
she  make  him  what  she  pleased — noble 
and  good,  through  his  love  for  her  ? 

It  is  hard  that  the  retributive  dieru- 
bim  should  always  be  near,  and  always 
ready  to  drive  us  out  of  paradise.  This 
time  the' avenging  angel  was  Muggins. 
Paul  fell  straight  from  heaven  at  the 
near  rattle  of  wagon-wheela  and  the 
ahriU  cry  of  a  giil-voioe.  KothiDg 
could  make  Mucins  lively  but  the 
flight  of  the  bam  after  a  little  exertion; 


and  Pansy,  seeing  that  her  nose 
again  endangered,  was  wildly  jerking 
the  reins,  and  screaming  to  Mug^^  to 
**stop!" 

Paul,  looking  out,  saw   a   plainly- 
dressed  woman  and  little  girl  drive 
frantically  up  to  the  house,  in  a  very 
forlorn  buggy,  with  a  very  remarkable- 
looking  horse.    Then  for  the  first  time 
he  realized  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
Eirene  had  relations ;  and  immediately 
he  felt  injured  that  it  was  possible  she 
could  belong  to  any  body  but  himaelfl 
A  moment  before,  it  had  seemed  to  him 
that  he  and  she  were  alone  on  the 
earth — as  if  he  could  gather  her  into 
his  arms  and  bear  her  away  to  be  his 
own,  alone,  forever.     And  here  was  a 
mother  and  sister,  and  no  telling  how 
many  more  relatives,  to  be  consulted ! 
And  what  a  looking  horse  I    He  was 
very  much  in  love,  but  he  could  not 
help  seeing  Muggins.    He  forgot  her, 
however,  a  moment  after,  when  he  had 
.  been  introduced,  and  was  looking  into 
the  £&ce  of  Eirene's  mother.    She  was 
so  like  her  daughter  1    The  large,  soft 
eyes,  with  their  tender  smile  and  sug- 
gestion of  tears,  won  the  better  Paul 
directly,  and  so  entirely,  that  he  forgot 
altogether  that  her  dress  was  very  un- 
fashionable, and  her  bonnet  many  sea- 
sons old.    It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to 
ask  this  mother  for  her  child — ^not  for 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  when  he  had 
proved   himself  worthy  of  her,  and 
when  he  could  offer  her  a  home  fit  for 
her  to  adorn  and  crown. 

As  Mary  Yale  listened  to  Paul,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  enchanting  pic- 
tures of  her  youth  were  all  to  be  made 
real  in  the  life  of  her  child.  She  knew 
Paul  well  and  i&vorably,  through  bis 
family  name.  Of  the  world  in  which 
Paul  lived,  of  its  influences  and  temp- 
tations, she  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
But  she  knew  that  she  saw  before  her  a 
handsome,  earnest,  and  eloquent  fjBice ; 
that  the  owner  of  this  face  was  plead- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  making  the  lifo 
of  her  beloved  child  happy.  She  b^ 
Ueved  every  word  that  he  said— whldi 
is  not  remarkable,  for  Paul  himself 
believed  ewrj  word  he  said. 
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It  was  not  tboiigbt  necessary  to  in- 
troduce Pansy  at  once ;  thus  sbe  avenged 
herself  by  softly  peeping  through  the 
door.  "  Oh  I "  her  busy  little  brain 
exclaimed, "  Oh,  what  a  handsome  man  I 
He  looks  like  the  Prince  in  the  fairy 
tale.  He  has  come  for  Eirene !  I 
know  he  has,  by  the  way  he  looks! 
Why  didn't  he  come  for  me  ?  I'm  so 
tired  of  this  old  place  I  If  somebody 
don't  come  for  me,  I'll  run  away.  I 
read  about  a  girl  who  did." 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  Paul  saw 
this  little  damsel,  and  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  her.  *^  What  a  remark- 
able combination  I "  he  said  to  himself; 
"  such  yellow  hair,  and  such  dark  eyes 
— purple — black  I  What  a  beauty  she'll 
be,  some  day  I  We'll  bring  her  out, 
and  she'll  make  a  great  match." 

It  was  a  fair  picture  that  Paul  saw, 
as  he  mounted  his  horse  and  looked 
back :  the  mother,  the  maiden,  and  the 
little  girl — ^the  head  touched  with  gray, 
the  head  of  auburn-brown,  and  the  head 
of  gold. 

"  Pve  seen  beautj  before— never  beau- 
ty like  this,"  said  Paul,  as  he  looked 
once  more  with  a  smiling  adieu,  and 
rode  reluctantly  away.  But  it  was 
Eirene's  face  that  went  with  him,  and 
the  touch  of  her  hand  as  she  had  given 
it  to  Mm  in  parting.  Fleetfoot  paced 
through  the  woods  with  a  slow,  medi- 
tating step,  so  unlike  that  of  his  com- 
ing. He  had  taken  on  the  mood  of  his 
rider,  whose  rein  had  dropped  upon  his 
neck.  Paul  felt  that  every  step  was 
taking  him  from  the  joy  of  his  heart. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  she 
had  looked — how  she  had  spoken — ^how 
incomparably  lovely  she  was,  and  that, 
after  all,  in  defiance  of  every  thing,  she 
was  to  be  his  !  This  condition  lasted 
till  the  Hilltop  station  was  passed. 
Then  it  was  no  longer  Hillside,  but 
Bnsyville,  that  he  was  near.  Busyville ! 
Why  must  he  go  back  to  Busyville — ^to 
Dick  Prescott — to  the  world — above  all, 
to  bis  mother  ?  The  face  that  he  had 
left  behind  belonged  to  neither.  The 
heart  that  he  had  won  beat  like  a  cap- 
tive's in  his  father's  shop.  After  all,  he 
had  done  it — done  just  what  his  moth- 


er, what  Dick  Prescott,  had  said  that 
he  would.  He  had  wooed  and  won  a 
shop-girl  I  All  these  together  could  not 
make  him  regret  it.  He  would  stand 
by  her.  He  would  marry  her  in  spite  of 
them  all.  He  had  not  yet  lived  to  the 
hard  moment  of  the  after-thought 

But  it  came :  it  was  not  possible  that 
it  would  not  come  to  Paul  Mallane. 
We  love — as  we  do  every  thing  else — 
according  to  our  nature.  The  defects 
of  temperament,  the  infirmity  of  tem- 
per, the  partial  insight,  the  clouded 
judgment,  the  unreasonable  prejudice, 
which  distorts  so  much  that  is  good  in 
us,  which  mars  so  many  of  the  fair  ac- 
tions of  our  daily  life,  extend  no  less  to 
our  affections.  The  fault  of  our  char- 
acter is  visible  in  our  love.  Paul  loved 
Eirene,  but  he  was  no  less  Paul.  In  the 
very  glow  of  his  passion,  he  saw  that 
Muggins  was  a  very  ridiculous  horse ; 
and,  as  he  came  again  and  again  to 
Hillside,  he  saw  each  time  more  dis- 
tinctly something  which  the  glamour 
of  his  feelings  had  made  imperceptible 
to  him  before.  It  is  true,  he  was  too 
much  in  love  to  be  moved  from  his  pur- 
pose by  any  thing  that  he  saw.  Tet 
his  oool  brain  asserted  itself  more  and 
more,  in  defiance  of  his  passionate 
heart.  His  forecasting  judgment,  on 
which  he  had  prided  himself  so  long, 
retaliated  for  the  slight  he  had  shown 
it,  by  perpetually  tormenting  him  with 
suggestions  of  expediency,  amid  all  his 
ardor  of  tenderness.  He  forgot  them 
while  looking  into  her  eyes  and  taking 
into  hlB  heart  the  sweet  tones  of  her 
voice,  while  walking  with  her  along  the 
voiceful  river,  or  sitting  with  her  in 
some  sheltered  nook  by  its  side,  osten- 
sibly waiting  for  the  fish  T^di  were 
so  deliciously  slow  to  bite.  In  all  his 
life,  Paul  had  never  been  so  true  a  Paul 
as  in  these  moments.  He  was  delicate 
and  chivalric.  He  would  sooner  have 
cut  off  his  hand  than  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage, even  by  a  word,  of  the  inno- 
cent and  absolute  trust  of  the  creature 
by  his  side.  She  was  to  be  his  wife — 
his  beloved  wife  I  This  was  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  sweet  story,  told 
over  and  over  in  glowing  words.    Paul 
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builded  and  furnished  the  house  in 
which  they  were  to  dwell;  he  eyen 
fashioned  the  ponies  and  the  phieton, 
which  were  to  be  especially  her  own. 
He  surrounded  her  with  music  and 
flowers,  with  poetry,  beauty,  and  love; 
and,  as  she  listened  more  and  more,  she 
breathed  in  a  realm  of  enchantment. 
This  was  life,  and  life  was  love,  and 
Paul  was  its  creator  and  king !  .  It 
seemed  so  possible,  so  real,  so  very  near, 
this  story  told  to  the  maiden  in  white, 
amid  the  green  leaves'  flickering  sha- 
dows, beside  the  laughing  waters.  But 
how  remote,  if  not  impossible,  it  be- 
came the  moment  Paul  sat  down  in  the 
little  house  I  In  that  moment  his  ro- 
mance suffered  a  fearful  collapse.  The 
thought  came  to  him  then,  as  a  possi- 
bility, that  his  bearing  Eirene  off  to  his 
fairy  palace  might  involye  the  taking 
with  her  of  her  entire  family.  His 
judgment  assured  him  that  he,  Paul 
Mallane,  considering  the  wealthy  match 
that  he  might  haye  made,  had  reached 
a  state  of  perfect  magnanimity  in  loye, 
in  that  he  was  willing  and  glad  to 
marry  a  girl  without  a  cent ;  but  mar- 
rying her  family  in  addition  was  quite 
another  thing,  and  more  than  could  be 
expected  eyen  of  such  a  magnanimous 
man.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  mort- 
gage on  Hillside,  but,  eyery  time  he 
came,  he  saw  more  and  more  clearly 
the  extreme  poverty  of  its  inmates.  It 
was  written  all  oyer  the  little  parlor  in 
which  he  sat  with  Eirene,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  it  which  offended  his 
taste,  like  the  parlor  in  BusyyiUe.  But 
the  cheap  chintz  covers  on  the  lounge 
and  stools  and  chairs,  and  the  carpet 
on  the  floor,  had  been  made  by  the 
hands  of  Eirene  and  her  mother,  in 
their  attempt  to  cover  the  poverty  that 
would  not  be  hidden.  The  effect  of 
every  thing  was  refined  and  scrupulous- 
ly neat ;  but  oh,  how  poor  1  The  same 
story  of  lifelong  poverty  was  stamped 
in  the  patient  hopelessness  of  Lowell 
Vale's  face,  in  the  gentle  sadness  of  his 
vnSe%  in  the  restlessness  of  Win%  and 
the  peevish  discontent  of  the  little  Pan- 
sy's. It  was  a  great  advance  on  his 
pleasure-loving  life,  when  Paul  Mallane 


resolutely  made  up  his  mind  to  work 
hard  in  his  profession,  to  marry  a  poor 
girl,  and  to  support  her  by  his  own 
efforts  in  accordance  with  his  position. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  Paul's 
antecedents  and  habits,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  any  additional  burden 
which  might  possibly  devolve  upon 
him  through  this  marriage.  His  tor- 
menting head  kept  reminding  him  of 
it,  and  asking  him  how  he  could  bear 
it.  Yet,  he  was  so  much  in  love,  it 
made  not  the  slightest  difference  in  his 
actions.  Almost  every  day,  for  four 
bright  weeks,  Tabitha  Mallane  saw  him 
mount  Fleetfoot  and  ride  away — ^whith- 
er, she  knew  too  well ;  but  the  look  on 
his  face,  so  like  his  father's  when  he 
had  ^*made  up  his  mind,"  compelled 
her  to  silence.  She  asked  no  questions, 
made  no  remonstrance.  She  knew  that 
it  was  too  late. 

For  Paul,  all  the  poetry  of  his  life 
was  concentrated  in  this  single  month. 
He  had  never  known  its  like  before ;  he 
would  never  know  its  like  again.  The . 
world  of  planning  and  of  scheming 
and  of  ambition  was  far  behind  him. 
He  lived  in  the  benign  world  of  nature, 
and  in  his  truest  affections.  He  uttered 
more  words  of  love,  created  more  in 
this  little  time,  than  a  man  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  would  in  years.  He 
lived  more  in  rich  experience  and  in 
keen  delight  in  this  one  month,  than 
do  many  mortals  in  a  lifetime.  Per- 
haps he  felt  instinctively  that  its  won- 
der of  joy  could  never  be  repeated,  and 
this  was  why  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  the  bliss  of  the  present. 

The  dreaded  parting  came.  The 
beautiful  trjst  ended  one  starry  Sep- 
tember night.  As  Paul  looked  into  the 
eyes  of  his  darling,  and  then  irresolute- 
ly set  his  face  toward  the  world,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  a  very  miserable  fellow, 
and,  as  he  couldn't  have  any  thing  as 
he  wanted  it,  romantically  wished  him- 
self dead.  Before  that  extreme  moment 
came,  however,  caution  and  prudence 
had  reminded  him  that  some  practical 
arrangement  must  be  made  even  by  a 
man  desperately  in  love,  while  he  loved 
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amid  opposition  and  difScolties.  Thus, 
when  he  left  Hillride  the  last  time,  the 
definite  understanding  with  both  father 
and  mother  was,  that  Paul  and  Eirene 
were  affianced,  but  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  estab- 
lished in  his  profession,  and  the  more 
troublesome  fact  that  his  mother  would 
bitterly  oppose  it,  the  engagement  was 
to  be  kept  secret  for  a  year.  Then, 
Paul  declared  he  would  be  indepen- 
dent, and  able  to  declare  it  to  the 
whole  world. 

*'  Only  a  year !  Only  one  little  year, 
my  darling  I "  said  Paul,  ^  and  then,  no 
more  bard  work  and  loneliness.  I  shall 
carry  you  from  both,  and  you  will  be 
my  wife." 

TABITHA  ILALLASrs'l  8TXATBOT. 

Gouty  old  uncles  and  grumpy  old 
aunts  do  sometimes  die  in  season  to 
satisfy  their  anxiously-waiting  relatives. 
At  least,  old  Comfort  Bard  died  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  please  her  niece 
Tabitha.  In  midwinter  Aunt  Comfort 
passed  away,  and,  before  the  coming  of 
Spring,  her  share  of  the  Bard  home- 
stead, and  a  very  considerable  legacy, 
had  passed  into  the  eager  hands  of 
Tabitha  Hallane.  Long  before  that 
hour,  as  she  moved  about  her  house- 
hold, or  as  she  sat  before  the  smoulder- 
ing fire,  while  John  Mallane  slept,  she 
had  laid  her  plans  and  decided  what 
she  would  do  with  it.  Once  she  could 
hare  had  but  one  thought  concerning 
iL  Bhe  would  simply  have  given  it  to 
John  Mallane,  with  the  words,  '^  Here, 
father ;  put  it  into  the  business,  and  se- 
cure the  interest  for  the  children."  But 
her  anxiety  for  the  children  together 
was  absorbed  and  forgotten  in  her  pas- 
don  concerning  one.  Paul  had  already 
entered  an  old  and  noted  law-office  in 
Boston  as  the  junior  partner.  It  already 
had  its  *'  solid  man,"  its  learned  man, 
and  was  glad  to  add,  as  a  special  orna- 
ment, a  young  and  eloquent  advocate. 
All  Bosyyille  declared  tliis  to  be  a  great 
opening  for  Paul^  Mallane,  though  it 
hastened  to  add,  ^He's  one  of  the 
lucky  ones.  He  always  gets  what  he 
wants." 


Tabitha  Mallane  resolved  that  he 
should  come  to  Busy  ville  in  his  summer 
vacation,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  bis 
life,  find  his  home,  in  its  aspect,  nearer 
at  least  to  what  he  wished  it  to  be. 
She  resolved  on  many  other  things,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  be  made 
aware.  If  women  had  spent  one  tenth 
of  the  time  and  intellect  in  helping 
each  other,  which  they  have  devoted  to 
outwitting  and  destroying  each  other, 
what  a  different  world  this  would  be  1 
If  the  same  talent  for  management  and 
diplomacy,  which  they  so  often  use  to 
bring  about  positive  and  fatal  results 
in  trivial  affairs,  they  had  applied  to 
noble  ends,  how  much  less  cause  there 
would  be  to  bemoan  the  triviality  and 
personal  slavery  of  woman — a  trivial- 
ity and  slavery  for  which  woman  her- 
self is  as  responsible  as  man. 

In  the  early  Spring  days,  Eirene  be- 
gan to  notion  most  unusual  indications 
about  the  white  house  across  the  street. 
It  was  thronged  with  workmen  within 
and  without.    In  due  time,  the  boxy 
parlor  and  a  more  boxy  bed-room,  and 
the  yellow  sitting-room,  were  thrown 
into  one  drawing-room,  with  graceful 
sliding-doors ;  the  kitchen  was  enlarged 
into  a  dining-room,  and  a  new  and 
remote  kitchen  was  conmienced  to  be 
built  in  the  rear  of  all.    The  little  old 
outlooks  were   lengthened    into   long 
French  windows  opening  into  a  veran- 
da, which    extended   entirely  around 
the  house.     This  transformation  was 
sufficiently    wonderful;   but    when   a 
strange  man  came  and  began  to  meta- 
morphose the  garden,  the  wonder  was 
complete.    Nobody  outside  of  her  own 
heart  knew  what  a  pang  it  cost  Tabi- 
tha Mallane  to  give  up  her  garden.    It 
was  hard  enough  to  relinquish  the  yel- 
low sitting-room,  and  the  old  cradle  in 
which  all  her  babies  had  been  rocked ; 
but  it  was  harder  still  to  give  up  that 
dear  plot  of  ground,  with  its  straight; 
beds  of  beets,  peas,  and  lettuce,  wher%* 
in  she  had  so  long  gathered  her  ovvxt 
fresh  vegetables;   wherein,  when  i^o^ 
body  was  looking,  she  had  so   oft^^ 
tamed  up,  with  her  own  hands,  ^^^ 
the  moist  mould,  new  potatoes  for  ^%j^ 
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ner.  Through  all  her  weiary  house- 
keeping, child-nursing  ye&rs,  it  had 
given  her  her  one  pastime — ^this  gar- 
den ;  it  was  the  one  bond  between  her 
and  nature.  It  had  been  such  a  pleas- 
ure in  the  summer  evenings,  with  her 
children  about  her,  to  weed  these  beds 
— ^to  water  her  sturdy  sweet-williams 
and  hollyhocks,  and  watch  them  grow. 
But  Paul  detested  them  all,  and  they 
must  be  annihilated.  Thus  the  plots 
were  rolled  even  with  the  ground,  cov- 
ered with  turf,  and  trimmed  with  nar- 
row earth-borders,  for  verbenas,  migno- 
nette, and  other  delicate  flowers.  Bus- 
tic  seats  were  placed  under  the  old 
cherry  and  apricot  trees,  and  garden 
vases  for  trailing  plants  were  set  out  in 
the  grass,  the  crowning  marvel  to  the 
eyes  of  the  factory  folk.  The  last  sac- 
rifice laid  on  the  altar  of  modem 
''style"  and  maternal  love  and  schem- 
ing, was  the  white  paint  dof  the  house 
itself.  All  the  old  mansions  and  home- 
steads of  Busyville  had  been  painted 
white,  with  bright,  blinking  green 
blinds — ^TabithaMallane's  delight.  But, 
ever  since  Paul  had  read  Dickens' 
"  Notes,"  the  vivid  brightness  of  red, 
white,  and  green  had  been  an  ofifence  in 
his  sight.  Thus  the  painters  ascended 
their  ladders,  and  the  white  went  under 
a  pale  tea-color,  with  heavy  cappings 
of  dark  wood.  When  all  was  complet- 
ed, certainly  no  accusation  could  be 
brought  against  the  house  and  its  gar- 
den. The  only  trouble  with  it  now 
was,  that  it  was  not  in  harmony  with 
its  surroundings.  It  should  have  stood 
isolated,  amid  its  own  wide  grounds. 
It  looked  out  of  place  on  a  narrow 
street,  opposite  the  ugly  factories,  and 
8eth  Goodlove^s  little  unpainted,  un- 
sheltered domicile. 

While  these  changes  were  proceeding 
toward  completion,  Paul  was  surprised, 
one  morning,  by  the  announcement,  at 
his  Cambridge  quarters,  that  a  lady 
wished  to  see  him.  He  was  still  more 
surprised  when,  on  entering  his  parlor, 
he  was  confronted  by  his  mother.  He 
did  not  recognize  her  at  the  first 
glance ;  she  looked  so  different,  in  her 
ladylike  gray  travelling  suit,  from  the 


care-worn  woman  in  a  wrapper  in  the 
yellow  sitting-room  at  home. 

"Why,  mother  1  what  brought  you 
here?"  said  Paul,  in  a  really  hearty 
tone,  as,  taking  in  her  appearance,  he  at 
once  saw  that  she  really  looked  well,  and 
that  he  need  not  be  a^amed  of  her. 

''  Tou,  Paul  1 "  answered  his  mother, 
in  a  cheerful  voice,  so  different  from  her 
Busyville  tone.  "  Sit  down,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

He  felt  at  once  as  if  he  were  in  the 
Busyville  sitting-room,  now  he  was  told 
to  sit  down  and  to  listen ;  but  he  did  as 
he  was  bidden.  Then,  even  the  hand- 
some gray  travelling  suit  and  the  be- 
coming bonnet  could  not  keep  Mrs. 
Tabitha  from  bending  forward  with  a 
little  swaying  motion,  as  if  she  were 
still  rocking  the  cradle  and  talking  to 
Paul  acrote  it. 

"  ru  sit  down,  mother,  if  you'll  sit 
up,"  said  Paul,  lauding ;  "  but  don't, 
I  beg  of  you,  rock  the  cradle  at  me  in 
Cambridge." 

"No;  ril  do  just  as  you  want  me 
to,"  said  Mrs.  Mallane,  straightening. 
"Pve  come  to  surprise  and  to  please 
you,  and  Pm  going  to  do  it  Of  course, 
you  know  about  Aunt  Comfort's  lega- 
cy ;  but  you  don't  know  what  I've  done 
with  it.  You'll  never  be  annoyed  agsdn 
with  the  old  sitting-room  and  the  oak 
paper,  nor  with  the  shabbiness  of  your 
home,  Paul.  You  have  no  idea  how 
much  feeling  I  had  about  it  when  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  knew  how  hard  it 
was,  going  in  the  society  you  do,  and 
being  invited  to  such  places,  never  to 
be  able  to  return  such  hospitality,  be- 
cause you  were  ashamed  of  your  fath- 
er's house.  You  won't  know  it  when 
you  see  it.  I  haven't  trusted  to  my 
own  taste  in  any  respect — ^for  you  know 
I  like  the  old  things  best,  because  Pve 
had  them  all  my  life— but  I  sent  for  the 
architect  who  built  Squire  Amott's 
house,  which  you  like  so  well,  and  for 
the  man  who  laid  out  his  grounds,  and 
they  have  left  nothing  as  it  was  before. 
It's  handsomer  than  you  can  think. 
Father  says  that  it's  altogether  too 
handsome  for  us,  and  that  I'm  crazy,  or 
I  wouldn't  strike  out  from  the  old, 
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plain  way,  and  use  up  so  much  money, 
instead  of  patting  it  in  the  business. 
It's  for  you,  Paul.  I  was  determined 
tbat  once,  before  you  really  set  up  for 
yourself,  you  could  come  to  a  home  into 
which  you  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
ask  any  friend  you  have.  There's  Mr. 
Prescott,  who  did  so  much  to  introduce 
you  into  the  law-office — ^you're  under 
obligation  to  him;  and  Miss  Prescott, 
and  Miss  Maynard,  or  any  one  you 
please.  I  shall  be  ready  for  them  be- 
fore August.  And  I've  come  down  to 
hare  you  select  the  fhmiture  and  car- 
pets with  me ;  you  shall  have  them  just 
as  you  like,  Paul." 

Paul  was  a  good  deal  astonished,  but 
did  not  look  so  supremely  delighted  as 
his  mother  hoped  that  he  would. 

His  first  thought  was  of  Eirene. 
"  This  new  splendor  will  only  shut  her 
out  more  completely — ^poor  little  girl  1 " 
he  said  to  himself.  "Pye  wanted  it 
bad  enough.  Strange  I  couldn't  have 
it  till  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  me  1  Still, 
I  would  like  to  show  the  Prescotts  that 
I  haye  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  my 
home,  as  I  know  they  think  I  haye.  It 
would  haye  been  a  good  deal  kinder  to 
haye  giyen  me  the  money  to  haye  begun 
housekeeping  with — ^Eirene  and  I." 

"  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  the 
Prescotts,  Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Mallane.  **  I 
would  like  to  go  with  you  to  Marlboro 
Hill." 

"  I  will  bring  Dick  to  see  you,"  an- 
swered Paul.  *^  But  you  are  my  moth- 
er, and  a  stranger,"  he  added,  in  an 
imperial  tone.  '^  Miss  Prescott  must  call 
upon  you  before  you  yisit  Marlboro  HiU." 

After  expresfflng  her  approbation  of 
his  handsome  rooms,  Mrs.  Mallane  pro- 
posed to  return  to  the  city  and  begin 
her  momentous  shopping.  Paul,  nam- 
ing an  hour  when  he  would  join  her, 
proceeded  to  escort  her  to  the  cars.  On 
their  way  they  met  Dick  Prescott,  who 
was  duly  presented  to  Paul's  mother. 
He  addressed  her  with  marked  defer- 
ence, adding  that  he  would  do  himself 
the  honor  to  call  with  his  sister.  They 
came,  the  next  afternoon,  in  the  stately 
Prescott  barouche,  Miss  Isabella  bring- 
ing with  her  her  daintiest  costume  and 
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most  bewitching  manners.  She  was 
most  effusive,  if  not  "  gushing,"  to  Mrs. 
Mallane.  She  was  '*  so  charmed,  so  de- 
lighted, to  meet  Mrs.  Mallane  I  Oh, 
how  much  you  look  like  your  son  I " 
she  exclaimed.  "  I  have  heard  Mr.  Mal- 
lane speak  so  often  of  his  mother,  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  known  you  always.  And 
you  will  come  out  to  Marlboro  ?  Oh, 
do  t  Drive  out  in  the  early  evening, 
and  we  will  take  tea  on  the  lawn.  It 
will  be  so  lovely  I  Please  say  you  will. 
I  shall  be  so  disappointed  if  you  don't." 

There  was  something  in  Tabitha  Mal- 
lane which  responded  to  all  this.  It 
was  from  his  mother  that  Paul  had  in- 
herited his  love  for  fine  equipages  and 
stately  houses,  for  the  idat  and  para- 
phernalia of  wealth  and  place.  To  be 
sure,  circumstances  had  held  it  sup- 
pressed in  her  nature ;  but,  in  spite  of 
many  years  of  drudging  and  of  stock- 
ing-darning, it  was  there.  With  its 
first  opportunity,  the  dormant  passion 
sprang  alert  into  life.  It  pleased  her 
that  her  callers  came  in  an  elegant  car- 
riage, with  liveried  servants.  But,  with 
all  this  conscious  pleasure,  there  was  no 
vulgar  betrayal  of  it.  As  she  received 
her  visitors,  she  looked  not  at  all  out 
of  place,  nor  did  she  feel  that  she  was. 
She  felt  as  perfectly  at  home  in  her 
heavy  black  silk,  as  if  Aunt  Comfort 
had  never  owned  it  oi  worn  it,  or  as  if 
she  herself  had  never  dug  new  potatoes 
for  dinner.  She  looked  pleased,  but 
not  honored,  nor  did  she  consider  her- 
self to  be.  What  if  she  did  not  have 
all  the  modern  airs  and  graces?  She 
had  a  son;  and,  while  she  had  him, 
and  he  was  both  airy,  graceful,  and  tal- 
ented, she  was  well  aware  tbat  she 
would  never  be  treated  as  a  secondary 
personage,  at  least  by  marriageable 
young  ladies. 

Paul  drove  his  mother  out  to  Marl- 
boro in  fine  state.  They  took  tea  on 
the  lawn,  and  it  was  all  "  so  lovely  1 " 
as  Bella  Prescott  continually  exclaimed. 
Afterwards  Dick  and  Paul  sauntered 
off  to  smoke  their  cigars,  and  the  two 
ladies  were  left  together.  Then,  as 
Tabitha  Mallane  looked  across  its  green 
spaces  and  down  its  broad  avenues,  she 
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'  made  her  first  real  estimate  of  Marlboro 
Hill.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  stately  of  those  subur))an  homes 
which  make  the  environs  of  Boston  so 
charming.  But  it  was  not  the  red  sun- 
set through  the  green  of  immemorial 
elms,  flushing  the  stone  of  the  old  an- 
cestral house  with  the  bloom  of  yiyid 
rose,  which  attracted  her  attention. 
What  she  saw  was  the  solidity,  the 
age,  the  wealth,  aod  vast  respectability 
reflected  in  its  walls.  She  saw  also,  as 
distinctly  as  Eirene  beheld  her  mother's 
new  gown  and  her  father's  new  horse, 
Paul  driving  up  this  avenue  of  elms  be- 
hind a  pair  of  stately  bays — ^her  Paul 
coming  home  in  the  evening  sunlight, 
the  master  of  Marlboro  Hill!  She 
looked  across  the  lawn,  with  its  foun- 
tains and  flowers,  to  the  park,  where 
some  tame  deer  were  grazing  beside  a 
mimic  lake;  and,  as  she  looked,  she 
wondered  how,  for  so  many  years,  she 
had  thought  Squire  Blane's  squatty 
house  a  flne  mansion,  his  tucked-up 
garden  *' grounds,"  or  his  daughter 
Tilly,  a  match  for  Paul ! 

It  was  a  long,  long  look  which  she 
had  given  to  Marlboro  with  her  exact- 
ing eyes.  Meanwhile,  Isabella  Prescott 
had  been  taking  in  Mrs.  Mallane  with  a 
much  smaller  but  quite  as  keen  a  pair. 

^^  I  don't  think  that  I  made  allowance 
enough  for  the  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Tabitha 
to  herself,  *^when  he  came  home  and 
felt  so  dissatisfied  with  all  he  saw  there, 
compared  with  what  he  had  seen  here ; 
but  then,  I  couldn't  have  any  idea  of 
the  contrast  as  I  see  it  now." — "  I  am 
thinking  what  a  happy  girl  you  are,  to 
be  the  free  mistress  of  such  a  beautiful 
home,"  she  said  to  Bella. 

"Yes,  Marlboro  is  beautiful,  I  sup.- 
pose ;  every  body  says  so.  Biit  it  don't 
look  to  me  as  it  does  to  other  people, 
because  I  have  always  lived  here,  per- 
haps. Then,  I  get  so  tired  looking 
after  it,  and  so  lonesome.  Dear  Mrs. 
Mallane,  what  is  any  home  without  a 
mother  ? "  murmured  the  maiden,  with 
two  bright  tears  twinkling  in  her  little 
eyes.  "  Dick  is  good  to  me — every 
body's  kind ;  but  oh  1  if  you  could 
know  how  I  want  a  moth^  1 " 


^^Dear  child,  you  little   know  the 

feeling  of  a  mother's  heart,"  answered 

Mrs.  Tabitha^  in   her   most   pathetic 

quaver.    "  It  goes  straight  to  mine  to 

hear  you  say  so.    Being  the  mother  of 

my  Grace,  gives  me  a  mother's  feeling 

for  every  other  young  girl.    Yes,  I  see 

how  it  is :  with  every  thing  else  in  the 

world,  you  haven't  a  mother.   You  most 

see  some  sad  hours,  my  child." 

"  Oh,  very  sad  I    It  would  be  very 

different  if  I  had  a  sister ;  but  I  haven't 

even  a  sister." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  must  come  and 
visit  Grace.  She  has  no  sister  either, 
near  her  own  age.  Pm  sure  you'd  take 
to  each  other  directly.  She  knows 
nothing  of  the  world  of  society,  and 
you  know  all  about  it;  so  you'd  be 
fresh  to  each  other,  and  I  could  be 
mother  to  both.  How  I  wish  you  could 
be  persuaded  to  visit  us  1 " 

"Oh,  I  don't  need  any  persuading; 
it  would  deliglit  me  to  come  I  I  can't 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Mallane,  how  I  long  to 
go  to  some  quiet  spot  this  summer! 
We've  been  to  the  White  Hills,  to  Ni- 
agara, Saratoga,  and  everywhere,  and 
I'm  tired  of  alL  I'd  like  to  go  and  see 
something  that  I  never  saw  before.  Fve 
been  thinking  of  asking  Dick  to  take 
board  in  some  retired  farm-house,  where 
I  shouldn't  have  to  make  four  toilettes 
arday  in  hot  weather.  You've  no  idea 
what  a  bore  it  is,  Mrs.  Mallane." 

Mrs.  Tabitha  was  sure  she  did  not,  as 
the  outline  of  her  old  summer  sacque 
and  down-at-the-heel  slippers  ran  be- 
fore her  mental  eyes.  Then  she  gave  a 
little  sigh,  for  she  thought  that,  if  this 
guest  came,  she  must  relinquish  them. 

"  Our  village  is  a  bustling  little 
place,"  she  said,  "  but  a  rural  country 
lies  all  around  it.  In  half  an  hour  I 
can  take  you  to  a  perfection  of  a  farm- 
house— ^the  one  in  which  I  was  bom. 
It  has  been  in  our  family  a  hundred 
years." 

"  How  I  should  delight  to  see  it,  and 
Grace!  Do  tell  me  about  /i^r,  3Ira. 
Mallane  I  Does  she  look  like  you  i 
Oh,  Pm  sure  we  should  be  like  sisters  I 
How  I  want  to  see  her !  How  sweet  in 
you  to  invite  me!   and  how  lovely  it 
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will  be  to  go  I  It's  so  different  being 
with  one's  friends,  from  being  with 
people  in  whom  one  takes  no  interest." 

'*  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Mallane, 
"even  if  your  friends  can  give  you 
less  than  strangers.  Of  course,  you 
know,  Miss  Prescott,  that  we  are  quiet 
country  people,  and  live  in  a  very  plain 
way — not  at  all  in  your  style.  You  will 
find  every  thing  simple  and  homely. 
You  must  come  prepared  for  that.  But 
you  say  you  want  something  different 
from  any  thing  you've  had  before.  You 
will  find  it  with  us,  and  a  daughter's 
welcome;  but  remember,  we  live  in  a 
very  plain  way."  And,  as  she  uttered 
these  words,  Mrs.  Tabitha  felt  an  in- 
ward satisfaction  in  the  thought  that, 
after  so  much  depreciation,  when  she 
did  come.  Miss  Prescott  would  be  as- 
tonished to  find  every  thing  so  much 
finer  than  she  had  expected. 

Dick  and  Paul  appearing  at  this 
juncture,  Bella  called  out,  "  Dear  Dick, 
Mrs.  Mallane  has  invited  me  to  visit 
her,  and  Pm  going.  I  shall  see  Grace, 
and  the  farm-house  that  has  been  in  the 
family  a  hundred  years.  "Won't  it  be 
lovely  ?  " 

"  Altogether  lovely — that  is,  it  would 
be,  if  Mrs.  Mallane  had  invited  me  too. 
I  don't  want  to  be  left  out" 

•'  And  we  wouldn't  leave  you  out  for 
the  world,)'  said  delighted  Mrs.  Tabi- 
tha, "  if  you  think  you  could  find  any 
pleasure  with  us.  I  left  Paul  to  decide 
that;  he  is  so  well  acquainted  with 
your  tastes.  If  you  like  fishing,  there 
are  shoals  in  our  river,  and  trout  in  the 
brooks,  not  six  miles  away." 

"  I  doat  on  fishing,  and  so  does  Dick. 
How  sweet,  how  kind  you  are,  Mrs. 
Mallane ! "  exclaimed  Bella,  in  her  most 
guileless    and   gushing   tone,    leaning 
toward  Mrs.  Tabitha  as  if  she  v^ere 
going    to   embrace   her  on  the  spot. 
Paul,   looking   on,    said    to    himself, 
"This  is  the  best-played  game  that  I 
ever  saw,  if  it  is  a  game.    "What's  the 
deceit  of  the  devil  to  that  of  an  artful 
woman  ?    A  little  of  this  kindness  of 
mother's  had  better  have  been  bestowed 
somewhere  else,  in  my  opinion."     And. 
he  felt  bitter,  as  he  saw,  in  the  distance. 


a  drooping  head  and  a  fair,  sad  face. 
Yet,  an  instant  after,  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  and  triumph  rose  in  hirn^  as  he 
looked  and  saw  Isabella  Prescott  nes- 
tled close  to  his  mother's  side.     Bhe 
made  quite   a  pretty  picture,   sitting 
there  under  the  sunset  trees.     Then 
there  was  satisfaction  as  well  as  won- 
der in  seeing  his  mother  looking  quite 
the  lady  of  Marlboro,  with  her  stately 
head  and  lustrous  silk.     If   bJ^^  -^^ 
always  looked  like  this,  Paul  felt  cer- 
tain that  he  never  could  have  rebelled 
against  her  as  he  had  done  iu  the  past 
Half  an  hour  later,  whUe  Paul  and 
his  mother  were  riding  toward  the  city 
each  silent  with  their  own  thought 
Isabella  Prescott    still    sat  under   the 
trees  entertaining  her  brother. 

"If  you  could  only  have  seen  it 
Dick— the  old  lady's  look  I  Bhe  took 
an  inventory  of  the  entire  place,  before 
she  spoke  a  word.  Then,  she  said  I 
must  be  a  happy  girl  to  have  such  a 
home.  I  made  just  the  reply  she  want- 
ed me  to  :  I  said,  I  would  be  happy  if 
I  only  had  a  mother  I  Then,  of  course, 
she  offered  to  be  my  mother,  vnth  the 
society  of  her  daughter  Grace.  It  grew 
very  affecting.  Don't  you  see,  Dick,  it 
was  just  like  a  story-book.  Yes,  of  one 
thing  I  may  say  I  am  certain :  that  the 
lady  from  the  country  has  set  her  heart 

and  mind  on  becoming  my  mother • 

in-law  I " 

"  Well,  if  her  aon  hadn't  piqued  your 
vanity  so  awfully,  she  would  have  ma^^ 
it  out." 

"  That's  your  opinion,  is  it,  Dick  ^  *>> 
"  It   is.     But,    as  matters  are,  'W-V^«^ 
under  heaven  is  going  to  take  yow  -J^^^ 
to   that  furnace  in  the  country  f^^ 
visit  1     I  saw  you  had  some  gau^^ 
hand,  and  thought  I  wouldn't  sp^i  ^ 
"but  now,  I'd  like  to  know  what  iv* 
about.     Mallane  has  gone  and  n^  o= 
ass  of  h?mself — engaged  hinaa^  *.  ^^' 
girl.     He  as  good  as  owned  U^^   "^rk^ 
So  you  had  better  let  hiu^  JT  V^  ^*^ 
bave  other  designs  for  you  y%    ^^X^, 

"  You  have  ?    Well,  Tij  jw^ 
they  are,  when  I've  carried^^*^^^^., 
Ab    for   leaving  Paiii  -w^?^^ 


1^ 


AB    lor   leaving   raol  ltM;;^^yvv     "Wl. 

that's  Juit  what  I  doa^i  ]J^^>  ^^ 


^do 
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"  But  what  are  you  going  up  to  that 
blistering  hole  of  a  factory-village  for  ? 
Paul  does  not  stay  there  three  days  at 
a  time,  if  he  can  help  it." 

**  Well,  the  first  thing  Tm  going  for 
is  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  I  want  to 
see  the  native  surroundings  of  my  gen- 
tleman. I  want  to  see  that  farm-house. 
Oh,  Dick,  you  ought  to  have  heard  the 
tone  with  which  la  m^re  said, '  It  has 
been  in  our  family  a  hundred  years.' 
Then,  I  want  to  see — and  intend  to  see 
— the  shop-girl.  What  I  mean  to  do,  is, 
to  punish  her ;  to  punish  her  is  my  ob  - 
ject,  and  I  shall  do  it." 

As  she  mentioned  the  shop-girl, 
Bella's  voice  suddenly  grew  quick  and 
sharp.    Dick  looked  up.    Her  thin  lips 


were  white,  and  her  little  eyes  were 
fixed  and  beady  as  a  snake's. 

No  man  is  bad  enough  to  enjoy  such 
a  manifestation  in  his  sister. 

"  Come,  Bell,"  he  said,  "  don't  look 
like  that.  The  shop-girl  isn't  worth 
your  spite.  I'm  up  to  such  things  my- 
self;  but  you  are  a  woman,  and  should 
be  in  better  business." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Bella,  angrily. 
'*  Being  a  woman  don't  make  it  any 
pleasanter  to  be  snubbed,  nor  any  easier 
to  bear  it.  Think  of  a  Prescott  ever 
having  been  put  one  side  for  a  thing 
like  that  I  There's  no  use  in  talking, 
Dick;  I  shall  make  the  visit  I  shall 
see  the  shop-girl,  and  I  shall  punish  her* 
I  shall  catch  a  fish,  but  not  in  the  river. 


» 


>>• 


"NOW  I  LAY  ME   DOWN  TO   SLEEP." 

Golden  head,  so  lowly  bending. 
Little  feet,  so  white  and  bare, 

Dewy  eyes,  half-shut,  half-opened, 
Lisping  out  her  evening  prayer. 

Well  she  knows,  when  she  is  saying, 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 

'Tis  to  God  that  she  is  praying — 
Praying  Him  her  soul  to  keep. 

Half  asleep,  and  murmuring  faintly, 
"If  I  should  die  before  I  wake," 

— Tiny  fingers  clasped  so  saintly — 
"I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Oh,  the  rapture  sweet,  unbroken, 
Of  the  soul  who  wrote  that  prayer  1 

Children's  myriad  voices  floating 
Up  to  heaven,  record  it  there. 

If,  of  all  that  has  been  written, 
I  could  choose  what  might  be  mine, 

It  should  be  that  child's  petition 
Rising  to  the  throne  divine. 

While  the  muffled  bells  were  ringing, 
"Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust," 

My  free  soul,  on  faith  depending — 
Faith,  and  love,  and  perfect  trust — 

Would  approach  Him,  humbly  praying- 
(All  the  little  ones  around) — 
"  Jesus,  Saviour,  take  Thy  servant  I 
Give  to  her  Thy  children's  crown." 
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AN  ARCTIC   AURORA, 

AND     OTHER     HATTEBS     IN     SIBBBIA.* 


Among  the  fefw  pleasures  which  re- 
ward the  traveller  for  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  life  in  the  far  North,  there 
are  none  which  are  brighter  or  longer 
remembered  than  the  magnificent  auro- 
ral displays  which  occasionally  illumine 
the  darkness  of  the  long  polar  night, 
and  light  up,  with  a  celestial  glory,  the 
whole  blue  vault  of  heaven.  No  other 
natural  phenomenon  is  so  grand,  so 
mysterious,  so  terrible  in  its  unearthly 
splendor,  as  this.  The  veil  which  con- 
ceals from  mortal  eyes  the  glory  of  the 
eternal  throne,  seems  drawn  aside,  and 
the  awed  beholder  is  lifted  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  his  daily  life  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  God. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  while  we 
were  all  yet  living  together  at  Ana- 
dyrsk,  there  occurred  one  of  the  grand- 
est displays  of  the  arctic  amrora  which 
had  been  observed  there  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  which  exhibited  such 
unusual  and  extraordinary  brilliancy 
that  even  the  natives  were  astonished. 
It  was  a  cold,  dark,  but  clear  winter's 
night,  and  the  sky,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  evening,  showed  no  signs  of  the 
magnificent  illumination  which  was  al- 
ready being  prepared.  A  few  streamers 
wavered  now  and  then  in  the  north,  and 
a  faint  radiance,  like  that  of  the  rising 
moon,  shone  above  the  dark  belt  of 
shrubbery  which  bordered  the  river; 
but  this  was  a  common  occurrence,  and 
it  excited  no  notice  or  remark.  Late 
in  the  evening,  just  as  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  go  to  bed,  Dodd  happened  to  go 
out  of  doors  for  a  moment  to  look  after 
his  dogs ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached 
the  outer  door  of  the  entry,  than  he 
came  rushing  back,  his  face  ablaze  with 
excitement,  shouting,  **  Eennan !  Rob- 
inson !  come  out — quick  I  "  With  a 
vague  impression  that  the  village  must 

*  See  Putnam*s  Magasina  for  Sept.  1S6S,  and  Jan. 
and  Nov.  1869.  A  Yolnme  of  Mr.  Kennan'a  Adven- 
toros  in  Siberia  and  Kamlchatka  Is  now  in  press. 


be  on  fire,  I  sprang  up,  and,  without 
stopping  to  put  on  any  ftirs,  ran  hastily 
out,  followed  closely  by  Robinson,  Har- 
der, and  Smith.  As  we  emerged  into 
the  open  air,  there  burst  suddenly  upon 
our  startled  eyes  the  grandest  exhibi- 
tion of  vivid,  dazzling  light  and  color, 
of  which  the  mind  can  conceive.  The 
whole  universe  seemed  to  be  on  fire. 
A  broad  arch  of  brilliant  prismatic 
colors  spanned  the  heavens  from  east  to 
west,  like  a  gigantic  rainbow,  with  a 
long  fringe  of  crimson  and  yellow 
streamers  stretching  up  from  its  convex 
edge  to  the  very  zenith.  At  short  in- 
tervals of  one  or  two  seconds,  wide 
luminous  bands,  parallel  with  the  arch, 
rose  suddenly  out  of  the  northern  hori- 
zon, and  swept  with  a  swift,  steady 
majesty  across  the  whole  heavens,  Uke 
long  breakers  of  phosphorescent  light 
rolling  in  from  some  limitless  ocean  of 
space. 

Every  portion  of  the  vast  arch  was 
momentarily  wavering,  trembling,  and 
changing  color ;  and  the  brilliant  stream- 
ers which  fringed  its  edge  swept  back 
and  forth  in  great  curves,  like  the  fiery 
sword  of  the  angel  at  the  gate  of  Eden. 
In  a  moment  the  vast  auroral  rainbow, 
with  all  its  waving  streamers,  began  to 
move  slowly  up  toward  the  zenith,  and 
a  second  arch,  of  equal  brilliancy, 
formed  directly  under  it,  shooting  up 
another  long  serried  row  of  slender, 
colored  lances  toward  the  North  Star, 
like  a  battalion  of  the  celestial  host 
presenting  arms  to  its  commanding  an- 
gel. Every  instant  the  display  increased 
in  unearthly  grandeur.  The  luminous 
bands  revolved  swiftly,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  great  wheel  of  light,  across  the 
heavens;  the  streamers  hurried  back 
and  forth  with  swift,  tremulous  motion, 
from  the  ends  of  the  arches  to  the  cen- 
tre, and  now  and  then  a  great  wave  of 
crimson  would  surge  up  from  the  north 
and  fairly  deluge  the  whole  sky  with 
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color,  tinging  the  white,  snowy  earth 
far  and  wide  with  its  rosy  reflection. 
But  as  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  "  And 
the  heavens  shall  be  turned  to  blood," 
formed  themselves  upon  my  lips,  the 
crimson  suddenly  vanished,  and  a  light- 
ning-flash of  vivid  orange  startled  us 
with  its  wide,  all-pervading  glare,  which 
extended  even  to  the  southern  horizon, 
as  if  the  whole  volume  of  the  atmosphere 
had  suddenly  taken  fire.  I  even  held 
my  breath  a  moment,  as  I  listened  for 
the  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  which, 
it  seemed  to  me,  must  follow  this  sud- 
den burst  of  vivid  light ;  but  in  heaven 
or  earth  there  was  not  a  sound  to  break 
the  calm  silence  of  night,  save  the  has- 
tily-muttered prayers  of  the  frightened 
native  at  my  side,  as  he  crossed  himself 
and  kneeled  down  before  the  visible 
majesty  of  God.  I  could  not  imagine 
any  possible  addition  which  even  al- 
mighty power  could  make  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  aurora  as  it  now  appeared. 
The  rapid  alternations  of  crimson,  blue, 
green,  and  yellow  in  the  sky  were  re- 
flected so  vividly  from  the  white  sur- 
face of  the  snow,  that  the  whole  world 
seemed  now  steeped  in  blood,  and  then 
quivering  in  an  atmosphere  of  pale, 
ghastly  green,  through  which  shone  the 
unspeakable  glories  of  the  mighty  crim- 
son and  yellow  arches.  But  the  end 
was  not  yet.  As  we  watched,  with  up- 
turned faces,  the  swift  ebb  and  flow  of 
these  great  celestial  tides  of  colored 
light,  the  last  seal  of  the  glorious  reve- 
lation was  suddenly  broken,  and  both 
arches  were  simultaneously  shivered 
into  a  thousand  parallel  perpendicular 
bars,  every  one  of  which  displayed  in 
regular  order,  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
seven. primary  colors  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum. From  horizon  to  horizon  there 
now  stretched  two  vast  curving  bridges 
of  colored  bars,  across  which  we  almost 
expected  to  see,  passing  and  repassing, 
the  bright  inhabitants  of  another  world. 
Amid  cries  ot  astonishment  and  excla- 
mations of  "  God  have  mercy ! "  from 
the  startled  natives,  these  innumerable 
bars  began  to  move,  with  a  swift,  danc- 
ing motion,  back  and  forth  along  the 
whole  extent  of  both  arches,  passing 


each  other  from  side  to  side  with  such 
bewildering  rapidity  that  the  eye  was- 
lost  in  the   attempt  to  follow  them. 
The  whole  concave  of  heaven  seemed 
transformed  into   one  great  revolvmg 
kaleidoscope    of    shattered    rauibows. 
Never  had  I  even  dreamed  of  such  an 
aurora  as  this  ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess,  that  its  magnificence  at  that 
moment  overawed  and  frightened  me. 
The  whole  sky,  from  zenith  to  horizon, 
was  "  one  molten,  mantling  sea  of  color 
and  fire ;  crimson  and  purple  and  scar- 
let and  green,  and  colors  for  which  there 
are  no  words  in  language  and  no  ideas 
in  the  mind ;  things  which  can  only  be 
conceived  while  they  are  visible."    The 
"  signs  and  portents  "  in  the  heavens 
were  grand  enough  to  herald  the  de- 
struction of  a  world ;    flashes  of  rich 
quivering  color,  covering  half  the  sky 
for    an    instant,   and   then    vanishing 
like  summer  lightning ;  brilliant  green 
streamers  shooting  swiftly  but  silently 
up  across  the  zenith ;  thousands  of  va- 
riegated bars  sweeping  past  each  other 
in  two  magnificent  arches,  and  great 
luminous  waves,  rolling  in  from  the 
inter-planetary  spaces,  and  breaking  in 
long  lines  of  radiant  glory  upon  the 
shallow    atmosphere    of    a    darkened 
world. 

With  the  separation  of  the  two  arch- 
es into  component  bars  it  reached  its  ut- 
most magnificence,  and  from  that  time 
its  supernatural  beauty  slowly  but  stead- 
ily faded.  The  first  arch  broke  up,  and 
soon  after  it  the  second ;  the  fiashes  of 
color  appeared  less  and  less  frequently ; 
the  luminous  bands  ceased  to  revolYe 
across  the  zenith ;  and,  in  an  hour,  noth- 
ing remained  in  the  dark,  starry  heav- 
ens, to  remind  us  of  the  aurora,  except 
a  few  faint  Magellan  clouds  of  lumi- 
nous vapor. 

I  am  painfully  conscious  of  my  in- 
ability to  describe,  as  they  should  be 
described,  the  splendid  phenomena  of 
a  great  polar  aurora ;  but  such  magnifi- 
cent efiects  cannot  be  expressed  in  a 
mathematical  formula,  nor  can  an  inex- 
perienced artist  reproduce,  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  the  brilliant  coloring  of  a 
Turner  landscape,    I  have  given  only 
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faint  hints,  which  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  mast  fill  up.  Bnt  be  assured 
that  no  description  however  faithful,  no 
flight  of  the  imagination  however  ex- 
alted, can  begin  to  do  justice  to  a  spec- 
tacle of  such  unearthly  grandeur.  Un- 
til man  drops  his  vesture  of  flesh  and 
stands  in  the  presence  of  Deity,  he  will 
see  no  more  striking  manifestation  of 
the  "  glory  Of  the  Lord  which  is  terri- 
ble,''  than  that  presented  by  a  brilliant 
exhibition  of  the  arctic  aurora.  .  .  . 
The  month  of  February  wore  slowly 
away,  and  March  found  us  still  living 
in  Anadyrsk,  without  any  news  from 
the  Major,  or  from  the  missing  men,  Ar^- 
nold  and  Macrae.  Fifty-seven  days  had 
now  elapsed  since  they  left  their  camp 
on  the  lower  Anadyr,  and  we  began  to 
£sar  that  they  would  never  again  be 
seen.  Whether  they  had  starved  or  fro- 
zen to  death  on  some  great  desolate 
plain  south  of  .Behring^s  Straits,  or  been 
murdered  by  the  Chookchees,  we  could 
not  conjecture,  but  their  long  absence 
waa  a  proof  that  they  had  met  with 
some  misfortune. 

I  waa  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
route  over  which  we  had  passed  from 
Bhestakora  to  Anadyrsk,  on  account  of 
its  barrenness,  and  the  impossibility  of 
'  transporting  heavy  telegraph-poles  over 
its  great  snowy  steppesT  trom  the  few 
wooded  rivers  by  which  it  was  trav- 
elled. I  accordingly  started  from  Ana- 
dyrsk with  five  dog-sledges,  on  March 
4th,  to  try  and  find  a  better  route  be- 
tween the  Anadyr  and  the  head-waters 
of  the  Fenzhina  river.  Three  days  after 
our  departure  we  met,  on  the  road  to 
Penzhina,  a  special  messenger  from  Ge- 
ezhega,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  Ma- 
jor, dated  Okhotsk,  Januaiy  19th.  En- 
closed were  letters  from  Colonel  Bulk- 
ley,  announcing  the  landing  of  the  Ana- 
dyr-river party,  under  Lieutenant  Mac- 
rae, and  a  map  showing  the  location  of 
their  camp.  The  Major  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: "Li  case — ^what  God  forbid  I — 
Macrae  and  party  have  not  arrived  at 
Anadyrsk,  you  will  Immediately,  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  do  your  ut- 
most to  deliver  them  from  their  too 
long  winter-quarters  at  the  mouth  of 


the  Anadyr,  where  they  were  landed  in 
September.     I  waa  told  that  Macrae 
would  be  landed  cnly  in  ea$e  of  perfect 
eeriainty  to  reach  Anadyrsk  in  boats ; 
and  I  confess  I  don't  like  such  surprises 
as  Colonel  Bulkley  has  made  me  now. 
For  the  present,  our  duty  consists  in  do- 
ing our  utmost  to  extricate  them  from 
where  they  are,  and  you  must  get  every 
dog-sledge  you  can,  stuff  them  with 
dog-food  and  provisions,  and  go  at  once 
in  search  of  Macrae's  camp."     These 
directions  I  had  already  anticipated  and 
carried  out,  and  Macrae's  party,  or  at 
least  all  I  could  find  of  it,  was  now 
living  in  Anadyrsk.    When  the  Major 
wrote  this  letter,  however,  he  did  not 
suppose  that  Dodd  and  I  would  hear 
of  the  landing  of  the  party  through 
the  wandering  Chookchees,  or  that  we 
would  think  of  going  in  search  of  them 
without  orders.    He  knew  that  he  had 
told  us  particularly  not  to  attempt  to 
explore  the  Anadyr  river  until  another 
season,  and  did  not  expect  that  we 
would  go  beyond  the  last  settlement. 
I  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Dodd  upon  the 
icy  runner  of  my  overturned  sledge — 
freezing  two  fingers  in  the  operation — 
and  sent  the  courier  on  to  Anadyrsk 
with  the  letters.    The  mail  also  includ- 
ed letters  to  me  from  Captain  Scammon, 
commander  of  the  Company's  fieet,  and 
one  from  my  naturalistic  friend,  Dall, 
who  had  returned  with  the  vessels  to 
Ban  Francisco,  and  had  written  me  while 
stopping  a  few  days  at  Petropavlovski 
He  begged  me,  by  all  the  sacred  inter- 
ests of  science,  not  to  let  a  single  bug, 
or  living  thing  of  any  kind,  escape  my 
vigilant  eye;  but,  as  I  read  his  letter 
that  night  by  the  camp-fire,  I  thought, 
with   a   smile,   that    snowy    Siberian 
steppes,  and  temperatures  of  80°  and 
40**  below  zero,  were  not  very  favorable 
to  the  growth  and  dispersion  of  bugs, 
nor  to  efforts  for  their  capture  and  pre- 
servation. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  explorations 
which  Lieutenant  Robinson  and  I  made 
in  search  of  a  more  practicable  route 
for  our  line  between  the  Penzhina  river 
and  Anadyrsk,     We  found  that  the 
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river-system  of  the  Anadyr  was  divided 
from  that  of  the  Penzhina  only  by  a 
low  mountain-ridge,  which  could  be 
easily  passed,  and  that,  by  following 
up  certain  tributaries  of  the  latter, 
crossing  the  water-shed,  and  descend- 
ing one  of  the  branches  of  the  Anadyr, 
we  should  have  almost  unbroken  water- 
communication  between  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  and  Behring's  Straits.  Along  these 
rivers  timber  was  generally  abundant ; 
and  where  there  was  none,  poles  could 
be  distributed  easily  in  rafts.  The 
route  thus  indicated  was  every  thing 
which  could  be  desired;  and,  mnch 
gratified  by  the  results  of  onr  labors, 
we  returned,  on  March  18th,  tp  Ana- 
dyrsk. 

'  -  We  were  overjoyed  to  learn,  from  the 
first  man  who  met  us  after  we  entered 
the  settlement,  that  Macrae  and  Arnold 
had  arrived,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
were  shaking  them  by  the  hand,  con- 
gratulating them  upon  their  safe  arri- 
val, and  overwhelming  them  with  ques- 
tions as  to  their  travels  and  adventures, 
and  the  reasons  of  their  long  absence. 

For  sixty-four  days  they  had  been 
living  with  the  wandering  Chookchees, 
and  making  their  way  slowly  and  by 
a  circuitous  route  toward  Anadyrsk. 
They  had  generally  been  well-treated, 
but  the  band  with  whom  they  travelled 
had  been  in  no  hurry  to  reach  the  set- 
tlement, and  had  been  carrying  them  at 
the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  a-day, 
all  over  the  great  desolate  steppes  which 
lie  south  of  the  Anadyr  river.  They  had 
experienced  great  hardships ;  had  lived 
upon  reindeers^  entrails  and  tallow  for 
weeks  at  a  time ;  had  been  alive  almost 
constantly  with  vermin ;  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  two  long  months 
in  smoky  Chookchee  pologs,  and  had 
despaired,  sometimes,  of  ever  reaching 
ft  Russian  settlement  or  seeing  again  a 
civilized  human  being;  but  hope  and 
courage  had  sustained  them  through  it 
all,  and  they  had  finally  arrived  at 
Anadyrsk  safe  and  well.  The  sum- 
total  of  their  baggage,  when  they  drove 
into  the  settlement,  was  a  quart-bottle 
of  whiskey  wrapped  up  in  an  American 
flag  1    As  soon  as  we  were  all  together, 


we  raised  the  flag  on  a  pole  over  our 
Uttle  log-house,  made  a  whiskey  punch 
out  of  the  liquor  which  had  traversed 
half  northeastern  Siberia,  and  drank  it 
in  honor  of  the  men  who  had  lived 
sixty-four  days  with  the  wandering 
Chookchees,  and  carried  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  through  the  wildest,  least-known 
region  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Having  now  accomplished  all  that 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  explora- 
tion, we  began  making  preparations  for 
a  return  to  Geezhega.  The  M^jor  had 
directed  me  to  meet  him  there  with 
Macrae,  Arnold,  Robinson,  and  Dodd, 
as  soon  as  the  Ist  of  April,  and  the 
month  of  March  was  now  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close. 

On  the  20th  we  packed  up  our  stores, 
and,  bidding  good-by  to  the  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  people  of  Ana- 
dyrsk, we  set  out  with  a  long  train  of 
sledges  for  the  coast  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 

Our  journey  was  monotonous  and  un- 
eventful, and,  on  the  2d  of  April,  late 
at  night,  we  left  behind  us  the  white, 
desolate  steppe  of  the  Parew,  and  drew 
near  the  little  flat-topped  yourt  on  the 
Malmofka,  which  was  only  twenty-five 
versts  from  Geezhega.  Here  we  met 
fresh  men,  dogs,  and  sledges,  sent  out 
to  meet  us  by  the  Major;  and,  aban- 
doning our  loaded  sledges  and  tired 
dogs,  we  took  seats  upon  the  light 
"  narts"  of  the  Geezhega  Cossacks,  and 
dashed  away  by  the  light  of  a  brilliant 
aurora  towtuxL  the  settlement. 

About  one  o'clock  we  heard  the  dis- 
tant barking  of  dogs,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  rushed  furiously  into  the  silent 
village,  and  stopped  before  the  house 
of  the  Russian  merchant,  Yorrebeofij 
where  we  had  lived  the  previous  Fall, 
and  where  we  expected  to  find  the 
M^jor.  I  sprang  from  my  sledge,  and, 
groping  my  way  through  the  entry  into 
a  warm,  dark  room,  I  shouted,  "Fs- 
tavaitial"  to  arouse  the  sleeping  in- 
mates. Suddenly  some  one  rose  up 
from  the  floor  at  my  feet,  and,  grasping 
me  by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  in  a  strange- 
ly familiar  voice,  **Kennan,  is  that 
you?"  Startled  and  bewildered  with 
half-incredulous   recognition,  I   oould 
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only  reply, ''  Bush,  is  that  you  ? "  and, 
when  a  sleepy  boy  came  in  with  a  light, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  a  man  dressed 
in  heavy  frosty  furs  embracing  another 
who  was  dad  only  in  a  linen  shirt  and 
drawers. 

There  was  a  joyful  time  in  that  log- 
house  when  the  Major,  Bush,  Macrae, 
Arnold,  Robinson,  Dodd,  and  I  gath- 
ered around  a  steaming  *^  samovar,"  or 
tea-urn,  which  stood  on  a  pine  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  discussed 
the  adventures,  haps,  and  mishaps  of 
our  first  arctic  winter.  Some  of  us 
had  come  from  the  extremity  of  Kam- 
tchatka,  some  from  the  frontier  of  Chi- 
na, and  some  from  Behring's  Straits, 
and  we  all  met  that  night  in  Geezhega, 
and  congratulated  ourselves  and  each 
other  upon  the  successful  exploration 
of  the  whole  route  of  the  proposed 
Russo- American  Telegraph,  from  Ana- 
dyr Bay  to  the  Amoor  river.  The  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  party  there  as- 
sembled had,  in  seven  months,  travelled 
in  the  aggregate  almost  ten  thousand 
miles. 

The  results  of  our  winter's  work  were 
briefly  as  follows:  Bush  and  Mahow, 
after  leaving  the  Major  and  me  at  Pe- 
tropavlovski,  had  gone  on  to  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  of  Nikolaevsk,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor  river,  and  had 
entered  promptly  upon  the  exploration 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 
They  had  travelled  with  the  wandering 
Tongoos  through  the  densely-timbered 
region  between  Nikolaevsk  and  Aian, 
ridden  on  the  backs  of  reindeer  over 
the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Stanavoi 
range  south  of  Okhotsk,  and  had  final- 


ly met  the  M^jor  at  the  latter  place  on 
the  22d  of  February.  The  Major  had 
explored  the  whole  north  coast  of  the 
Okhotsk  Sea,  alone,  and  had  made  a 
visit  to  the  Russian  city  of  Yakootsk, 
six  hundred  versts  west  of  Okhotsk,  in 
quest  of  laborers  and  horses.  He  had 
ascertained  the  possibility  of  hiring  a 
thousand  Yakoot  laborers  in  the  settle- 
ments along  the  Lena  river,  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  dollars  a-year  for  each  man, 
and  of  purchasing  there  as  many  Sibe- 
rian horses  as  we  should  require  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  He  had  located  a 
route  for  the  line  from  Geezhega  to 
Okhotsk,  and  had  superintended  gen- 
erally the  whole  work  of  exploration. 
Macrae  and  Arnold  had  explored  nearly 
all  the  region  lying  south  of  the  Ana- 
dyr and  along  the  lower  Myan,  and  had 
gained  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  little-known  tribe  of  wan- 
dering Ohookchees.  Dodd,  Robinson, 
and  I  had  explored  two  routes  from 
Geezhega  to  Anadyrsk,  and  had  found 
a  chain  of  wooded  rivers  connecting 
the  Okhotsk  Sea  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
near  Behring's  Straits.  The  natives  we 
had  everywhere  found  to  be  peaceable 
and  well-disposed,  and  many  of  them 
along  the  route  of  the  line  were  already 
engaged  in  cutting  poles.  The  coun- 
try, although  by  no  means  favorable  to 
the  construction  of  a  telegraph,  pre- 
sented no  obstacles  which  energy  and 
perseverance  could  not  overcome ;  and, 
as  we  reviewed  our  winter's  work,  we 
felt  satisfied  that  the  enterprise  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  if  not  altogether  an 
easy  one,  held  out,  at  least,  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success. 
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MADAME  DE  LAFAYETTE  AND  HER  MOTHER 


A  BEAUTiruL  volame,  recently  publlsb- 
od  at  Paris,  has  especial  interest  for 
American  readers.  The  grandchildren 
of  General  Lafayette  have  allowed  to  be 
printed  two  brief  family  memoirs,  both 
highly  interesting  not  only  from  the  in- 
dividaal  lives  th6y  record,  but  also  from 
their  close  conoection  with  events  of 
high  hiitorical  importance,  and  from  the 
glimpses  they  offer  of  a  state  of  society 
now  passed  away  for  ever.  The  first  of 
these  brief  but  most  interesting  sketches, 
is  the  life  of  Madame  la  duchesse  d'Ayen, 
the  mother  of  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
written  by  the  latter  lady.  Every 
American  knows  already  that  while 
General  Lafayette  was  suffering  all  the 
hardships  of  a  prisoner  of  state  at  the 
fortress  of  Olmtltz,  in  Austria,  his 
noble  wife,  with  her  two  daughters, 
travelled  through  Europe  to  implore  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  the  permission  to 
become  a  prisoner  with  him.  It  was 
while  shnt  np  in  the  cells  of  OlmUtz, 
that  Madame  de  Lafayette  beguiled  some 
tedious  hours  by  writing  the  life  of  her 
mother,  now  published.  No  pens  or 
ink  or  paper  were  allowed  to  the  pris- 
oners, excepting  when  brought  in  at 
long  intervals,  by  the  officer  on  duty,  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  brief  business 
notes,  or,  more  rarely  still,  a  short  funily 
letter.  All  that  was  written  at  snch 
moments  was  put  on  paper  under  the 
official  eye,  and  forwarded,  open,  through 
many  official  hands,  to  its  destination. 
But  one  of  the  young  ladies  was  very  skil- 
ful with  her  pencil,  as  may  be  proved  by 
the  painting  she  made  of  the  jailer  at 
Olmatz,  a  picture  now  hanging  on  the 
walls  at  Lagrange ;  and  among  her  treas- 
ures there  was  a  bit  of  Indian  ink.  A 
toothpick  was  also  found.  As  for  paper, 
among  the  books  allowed  to  the  im- 
prisoned family  was  a  large  volume  of 
Buffon's  Natural  History,  with  engrav- 
ings of  animals  and  birds.    It  was  on  the 


margin  of  these  engravings,  with  the 
toothpick  dipped  in  the  Indian  ink,  that 
Madame  de  Lafayette  scratched  down 
this  beautiful  life  of  her  mother.  This 
rude  but  touching  MS.  is  still  preserved 
by  the  family,  in  its  original  oondition. 
And  through  those  &ded  brown  char- 
acters, on  that  yellow  paper,  bearing  a 
look  of  antiquity  beyond  the  actual  date, 
there  are  gleams  of  a  halo  of  saintly 
beauty  lingering  about  the  names  of 
both  mother  and  daughter.  The  second 
sketch,  the  life  of  Madame  de  I^afayette 
herself,  has  been  also  given  to  us  by  the 
hand  of  her  own  daughter,  Madame  de 
Lasteyrie,  a  lady  borne  in  affectionate  and 
respectful  remembrance  by  many  Ame- 
rican families.  The  touching  simpUdty, 
the  faultless  veracity,  the  conscientions 
fidelity  of  these  memoirs  of  two  women 
so  truly  noble,  render  them  indeed  rarely 
predous. 

To  prepare  for  tlie  American  reader 
translations  of  some  of  the  many  in- 
teresting, passages  of  these  memoirs  has 
been  a  labor  of  love.  And  we  under- 
take the  task  with  additional  pleasure  as 
it  assumes,  in  a  certain  sense,  something 
of  the  form  of  an  act  of  justice.  The 
English-speaking  world  in  general  often 
carelessly  hold  the  most  cruelly  unjust 
opinions  of  domestic  life  in  France.  If 
you  believe  a  large  class  of  Englishmen, 
moral  worth  has  no  existence  whatever 
in  France.  We  Americans,  it  is  true, 
are  not  so  prejudiced ;  from  early  alliance 
with  the  nation  we  are  kindly  disposed 
towards  them.  Still,  we  have  not  yet 
done  them  full  justice  in  this  respect; 
English  prejudices,  filtering  through  their 
literature,  still  partially  color  our  opin- 
ions. We  are  not  aware  how  many 
good  qualities,  even  of  the  more  solid 
kind,  are  often  found  beneath  that  grace- 
ful  manner,  so  charming  to  all.  No 
doubt  that  with  the  French  silks,  and 
laces,  and  wines,  andpdtei  def/nes  grcUy 
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that  enter  onr  ports,  there  is  also  unhap- 
pily too  much  of  frivolity,  and  of  vice, 
crossing  the  Atlantic  from  the  same  qnar- 
ter.  Bat  it  is  more  of  a  rale  with  France^ 
than  with  other  nations,  that,  owing  to 
the  exterDal  graces  thrown  aronnd  them, 
their  follies  and  vices  are  more  widely 
spread  abroad,  the  world  over,  than 
those  of  other  nations.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  the  majority  of  our  people  see  the 
French.  They  are  as  yet  little  aware 
how  many  noble  elements  there  are  in 
French  character.  They  are  generally 
quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  their 
best  families — we  use  the  phrase  as  in- 
cluding those  in  which  the  moral  tone 
is  most  pure,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree — home-life  is  in  every  way  ad- 
mirable. They  are  a  very  warm-hearted 
people ;  they  are,  as  every  one  knows, 
naturally  cheerful,  pleasant,  and  grace- 
ful in  manner ;  and  when  to  this  you  add 
the  influences  of  a  high-toned,  sound, 
and  healthful  Christian  morality,  such 
as  are  united  in  many  households  where 
foreigners  rarely  cross  the  threshold, 
there  you  And  the  reality  of  a  most 
beautiful  family  life.  There  are  no 
better  homes  on  earth  than  the  very 
best  class  of  homes  in  France.  It  is 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
we  offer  the  American  reader  two  brief 
sketches  of  French  homes,  from  the 
authentic  memoirs  before  us.  In  the 
first  the  principal  figure  is  that  of  Mme. 
la  Duchesse  d^Ayen,  the  mother  of  Mme. 
de  Lafayette,  belonging,  of  course,  en-> 
tirely  to  the  last  century. 

Anne  Louise  Henriette  d'Aguesseau 
was  born  in  1787,  and  left  a  motherless 
infant  a  few  days  after  her  birth.  Her 
father  was  the  son  of  the  Chancellor 
d'Agnesseau,  revered  for  his  wisdom  and 
-virtues.  A  foster-mother,  a  peasant 
woman,  was  provided  for  the  child.  At 
the  age  of  three  the  little  girl  was  sent 
to  a  convent  at  8t.  Denis,  the  good  nurse 
accompanying  her  little  charge,  while 
both  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
an  excellent  nun,  a  lady  of  rare  merit, 
and  endowed  with  an  especial  talent  for 
the  education  of  children.  She  was 
ei^eci&lly  happy  in  their  moral  training. 
In  this  convent  the  little  girl  remained 


for  eleven  years,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  day.  The  germs  of  a  fine  char- 
acter appear  to  have  been  early  develop- 
ed, although  the  atmosphere  was  not 
entirely  favorable.  We  translate  a  pas- 
sage :  "  From  her  earliest  years  natural 
good  sense  and  honesty  of  heart  proved 
an  excellent  foundation  for  her  instruc- 
tion. All  the  impressions  she  received 
were  serious,  and  real.  A  volume  con- 
taining the  lives  of  the  monks  of  the 
desert  having  fallen  into  her  hands  when 
she  was  only  five  years  old,  instead  of 
being  amused  with  all  their  visions,  she 
was  terrified  by  them,,  and  very  fearful 
of  becoming  too  great  a  saint,  lest  she 
should  suffer  in  the  same  way — a  cow- 
ardice which  troubled  her  childish  con- 
science, however.  Her  grandfather,  the 
Chancellor  d^Agnesseau,  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  to  her  little  letters,  which 
have  been  printed  in  his  life.  Even  at 
that  day  it  was  her  first  object  to  seek 
God,  and  His  righteousness.  Nothing 
of  the  littleness  of  convent  life  (att4ntne 
petitesse  de  convent)  appears  to  have 
tainted  her  piety.  Even  when  very 
young,  she  had  the  faculty  of  close  appli- 
cation, and  became  very  fond  of  the 
game  of  chess ;  but  perceiving  that  when 
she  played  on  Saturday,  her  thoughts 
were  disturbed  in  church  the  next  day 
by  the  game,  she  gave  up  her  favorite, 
amusement  on  Saturday." 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  taken 
from  the  convent  and  removed  to  her 
father^A  house,  under  the  care  of  an 
affectionate  stepmother,  to  whom  she 
became  strongly  attached.  A  most 
worthy  woman,  Mdlle.  Aufroy,  who 
became  a  devoted  and  faithful  friend  in 
later  years,  was  chosen  as  her  personal 
attendant.  And  the  good  nurse  was 
still  with  her.  It  is  a  pleasant  picture, 
this  family  group,  all  wearing  the  cos- 
tumes and  tinged  with  the  mental  color- 
ing of  the  past  century ;  the  kind  father, 
the  affectionate  stepmother,  the  aged 
grandfather,  venerable  from  his  virtues, 
and,  included  in  the  same  framework, 
the  waiting  gentlewoman  and  the  peas- 
ant nurse,  both  faithful  and  loving,  while 
moving  among  them  the  young  girl 
appears  passing  to  and  fro,  in  the  stately 
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Parisian  h6tel  of  that  period.  6he 
remained  at  borne  daring  foar  years, 
completing  her  edacation  in  different 
ways.  The  tone  of  the  honse  was  grave, 
at  a  distance  from  common  amasements ; 
still  the  frank  gayety  of  her  lively  natare 
led  her  to  take  pleasure  in  whatever  had 
the  charm  of  novelty.  Daring  those 
years  her  maternal  grandfather,  H. 
Dapr6,  died,  leaving  her  a  vast  fortune, 
and  among  other  property  the  ch&tean 
of  Lagrange-Bleneaa,  which  became  at  a 
later  day  the  home  of  the  Lafayette 
family.  The  thought  of  all  this  wealth 
terrified  the  young  lady,  and  she  earnest- 
ly entreated  that  the  amount  might  be 
diminished  by  as  many  legacies  as  pos- 
sible. ^^  This  feeling,"  continues  the 
memoir,  "  was  entirely  sincere,  as  were 
all  the  feelings  of  my  mother.  And  it 
was  not  confined  to  her  youth ;  through- 
out her  life  she  always  looked  upon 
riches  as  an  actual  burden.  With  child- 
like simplicity,  she  never  could  be  con- 
vinced that  wealth  entered,  in  the  least, 
into  the  nature  of  a  true  happiness." 
Of  this  wealth  she  always  considered 
herself  as  only  the  steward. 

During  those  four  years  the  young 
lady  appears  to  have  passed  a  very 
happy,  though  not  a  gay  or  brilliant 
girlhood.  She  was  the  centre  of  a 
group  by  all  of  whom  she  was  fondly 
loved.  And  never  was  there  a  more 
true  and  loving  heart  than  that  which 
beat  in  her  own  bosom.  The  strongest 
traits  of  her  character  through  life,  were 
perfect  uprightness  united  to  the  most 
generous  and  devoted  affection.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  she  married.  This 
was  later  than  usual,  in  great  French 
families  of  that  day.  Possibly  she  may 
have  been  awaiting  until  her  young  hus- 
band should  assume  sometiiing  of  a 
manly  air,  for  he  was  a  mere  lad,  more 
than  two  years  younger  than  herself. 
Jean  Paul  Francois  de  Noailles,  Due 
d'Ayen,  was  not  sixteen  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage.  He  had,  however,  many 
fine  qualities,  and  the  young  couple 
became  strongly  attached  to  each  other ; 
they  were  alike  in  generosity  of  nature, 
and  in  a  frank  uprightness  of  opinion 
and  conduct.    After  the  marriage  they 


removed  to  the  H6tel  de  Noaillea,  in  the 
rue  St.  Honors,  near  the  TuUeries. 
Here  all  the  married  children  —  and 
the  married  grandchildren  of  the  aged 
Mardchal  de  Noailles,  an  important  his- 
torical character  of  those  times — were 
gathered  about  him,  according  to  a 
pleasant  and  patriarchal  French  custom, 
forming  a  numerous  family-colony  in 
the  vast  h6tel.  None  but  ai^amiable 
people  could  have  adopted  such  a  cus- 
tom. The  young  wife,  owing  to  the 
very  retired  life  of  her  mother-in-law, 
went  little  into  the  gay  world.  She  was, 
however,  taken  to  Versailles  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Court,  when  she  doubtless  took 
her  seat  among  the  duchesses,  on  the 
much-coveted  tabouret,  or  seat  without 
a  back,  allotted  to  ladies  of  that  rank, 
none  others  being  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour was  all  powerful  in  France  at 
that  time,  making  and  unmaking  min- 
istries, declaring  war  and  proclaiming 
peace,  according  to  her  caprice.  Those 
two  women,  so  widely  different  in  their 
lives  and  natures,  probably  never  ex- 
changed a  word ;  and  yet  the  King^s  mis- 
tress was  at  that  moment  deep  in  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Seven  Years'  War — ^the 
forerunner  of  the  Revolutions  in  America 
and  in  France,  in  both  of  which  the  fate 
of  Mme.  d'Ayen  became  so  closely  invol- 
ved. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  first 
shild,  a  son,  was  born.  We  quote  a 
passage  from  the  memoir.  "God  had 
made  her  to  be  a  mother.  In  that  opin> 
ion  all  who  have  ever  known  her  must 
agree.  The  force  of  her  first  maternal 
feeling — or  rather  passion — was  greater 
than  one  can  imagine.  She  lost  this  son 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  died  after 
only  twenty-four  hours  of  illness.  The 
grief  of  my  mother  equalled  her  tender* 
ness.  Supported  only  by  Faith,  and 
dwelling  on  the  eternal  happiness  of  her 
child,  she  was  at  times  so  absorbed  by 
these  thoughts  that,  as  she  told  me,  she 
surprised  herself  thinking  of  her  little 
child  as  of  one  of  the  greatest  saints  in 
Heaven."  A  year  later  a  little  girl  was 
born,  the  first  of  ^ye  daughters,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  fill  honorably  their  higb 
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eocial  position  as  thoroagblj  Ghristiaa 
women.  The  eldest,  Louise,  married 
her  consin,  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles. 
Within  a  year  was  born  Adrienne,  who 
became  Mme.  d<d  Lafayette,  the  writer 
of  the  memoir.  These  two  of  that  ad- 
mirable band  of  sisters,  so  near  in  age, 
appear  to  have  loved  each  other  through 
life  with  the  tenderness  and  close  sym- 
pathy of  twins.  We  gather,  from  little 
teaches  in  the  narrative,  that  the  elder, 
Hme.  de  Noaillesi,  was  a  peoaliarly  lovely 
person,  endowed  with  an  especial  charm 
of  intelligence,  grace  of  manner,  and 
warmth  of  feeling.  Fonr  years  passed, 
and  another  daughter  was  born,  a  gentle, 
loving  nature,  with  great  purity  of  dis- 
position, who  died  early,  though  twice 
married.  Then  again,  after  an  interval 
of  three  years,  appeared  two  little  girls, 
who,  like  their  elder  sisters,  were  almost 
in  the  cradle  together,  and  in  twin-like 
association  through  life — ^Pauline,  who 
became  Mme.  de  Montagu,  and  Rosalie, 
who  married  M.  de  Grammont. 

"Like  the  wives  of  the  patriarchs, 
instead  of  murmuring  at  a  fruitfUlness 
which  left  not  a  moment's  repose  to  her 
heslth,  my  mother  blessed  God  for  this 
increase  of  her  family,  looking  upon  it 
as  an  especial  blessing  from  Heaven,  as 
a  means  of  drawing  closer  the  precious 
bonds  of  conjugal  union,  and  received 
each  new  child  with  new  thanksgiv- 
ings." 

The  seventh  child  was  a  son,  ardent- 
ly desired  by  the  father,  and  born  at 
the  moment  when  the  mother  was 
seized  with  small-pox.  Madame  d'Ayen 
was  yery  ill ;  her  life  was  in  great  dan- 
ger ;  but  at  length  the  anxieties  of  her 
husband  were  relieved.  She  was  de- 
clared conyalescent,  and  the  little  band 
of  daughters  were  allowed  to  see  her 
from  the  garden  as  she  sat  at  the  closed 
window  of  the  sick-room.  Great  was 
the  grief  of  those  little  hearts  at  be- 
holding the  beloved  face  so  fearfully 
disfigured.  The  angmsh  caused  by  that 
painful  sight  was  never  forgotten,  we 
are  told,  even  amid  greater  sorrows 
which  followed  in  later  years.  There 
is  certainly  no  object  on  earth  so  pre- 
cious to  a  loving,  childish  heart  as  the 


face  of  a  beloved  mother;  and,  to 
many,  the  feeling  lasts  through  a  long 
life. 

The  little  boy,  bom  under  circum 
stances  so  alarming,  lived  but  a  few 
months ;  and,  from  a  feeling  which  we 
must  consider  as  akin  to  superstition, 
the  mother,  strange  to  say,  scarcely  de 
sired  its  life  prolonged,  so  fearful  was 
she  of  the  temptations  to  which  her  son 
might  be  exposed  in  later  years.  Other 
mothers,  we  believe,  have  partaken  of 
this  feeling ;  but  is  there  not  a  lack  of 
faith  here  ?  It  is,  unhappily,  but  too 
true  that  sons,  yielding  early  to  the 
many  temptations  which  assail  them, 
too  often  swerve  from  the  right  path  in 
which  the  daughters  of  the  same  house- 
hold walk  safely  through  life ;  and,  as 
they  swerve  firom  rectitude,  they  wound, 
they  lacerate,  they  torture  the  heart  of 
the  mother  who  bore  them,  mourning, 
as  she  does,  over  their  ruin  here  and 
hereafter.  But  the  Christian  mother 
should  assuredly  not  allow  herself  to 
become  overpowered  by  fears  like  these. 
If  the  Roman  matron  could  be  proud 
of  her  sons,  how  much  more  may  the 
faithful  Christian  mother  be  humbly 
hopeful  for  hers !  There  is,  for  her,  an 
hourly  appeal  to  the  arm  of  Omnipo- 
tent Love. 

"One  day,"  writes  Madame  de  La- 
fayette, "on  a  Holy  Thursday,  as  she 
returned  from  praying  in  church,  she 
said  to  Mdlle.  Aufroy:  *I  have  just 
killed  my  son,  and  I  have  some  fears  for 
my  daughters  also.  If  one  of  my  chil- 
dren were  to  be  ill  now,  I  should  be 
frightened.  I  have  just  offered  them 
all  to  God,  that  He  may  restore  them 
to  me  in  eternity.  I  hope  He  will  leave 
me  my  daughters;  but  I  believe  He 
will  take  my  son,  and  that  I  shall  not 
keep  him.' " 

Soon  after,  the  little  boy  died.  The 
lady  had  now  five  daughteis,  the  eldest 
ten,  the  youngest  three  years  old.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  glimpse  that  we  have 
in  this  brief  sketch,  of  the  education 
of  those  little  girls,  belonging  to  a  pe- 
riod and  a  state  of  society  so  far  apart 
from  our  own.  They  were  not  sent  to 
a  convent.     They  were   educated    at 
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home;  and  theirs  was  a  home  iu  the 
true  sense  of  that  sacred  word.  The 
old  nurse  who  had  watched  oyer  the 
cradle  of  Hme.  d^Ayen  was  still  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  household  ;^  and 
Mdlle.  Aufroy,  the  deyoted  attendant 
and  friend,  was  close  at  hand. 

<<  We  were  all  suckled  at  home,  and 
under  the  eye  of  my  mother.  The 
same  nurse  who  had  brought  her  up, 
gave  to  us  also  those  physical  and  moral 
cares  which  are  needed  in  childhood. 
Although  this  worthy  woman  received 
only  a  very  coarse  education  in  her 
youth,  yet  she  had  an  extraordinary 
talent  for  the  card  of  little  children; 
and  the  years  she  passed  in  the  convent 
near  Mme.  d^Hericourt  had  developed 
this  natural  disposition.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  endowed  so  fdlly  with 
the  faculty  of  attracting  the  confidence 
of  the  little  childish  hearts  confided  to 
her,  and,  better  still,  of  interesting 
them  in  all  she  taught  them,  and  in 
giving  them  a  relish  for  the  lessons 
they  received.  She  was  never  obliged 
to  tell  fairy  tales  or  ghost-stories,  or 
other  absurdities  of  that  sort,  to  amuse 
us.  A  story  from  the  Old  Testament,  a 
childish  adventure  of  some  little  girl 
at  the  convent,  a  good  action,  true  and 
simple,  were  related  by  her  with  so 
much  natural  grace,  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  children,  and  accompanied 
with  a  few  simple  reflections  so  touch- 
ing, and  so  entirely  within  their  compre- 
hension, that  she  always  delighted  us, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  was  follow- 
,  ing  my  mother's  directions.  It  was  my 
mother's  wish  not  only  that  we  should 
be  taught  only  what  was  true,  but  also 
that  simple  and  straightforward  means 
alone  should  be  chosen  in  our  instruc- 
tion, far  aloof  from  the  little  decep- 
tions and  juggleries  oftep  adopted  with 
children.  We  passed  several  hours  of 
every  day  with  my  mother,  who  re- 
ceived a  faithful  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  day  had  been  spent  We 
repeated  to  her  what  we  had  learned ; 
we  retold  her  the  little  tales  that  had 
been  told  to  us.  It  was  her  great  aim 
to  bring  the  truth  within  our  compre- 
nension,  and  to  prepare  our  childish 


minds  to  receive  it.  She  sought  to 
instil  a  certain  unity  and  harmony  into 
every  portion  of  our  education.  (Gen- 
eral principles,  morals,  the  history  of 
facts,  the  examples  of  others,  and  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them — ^all  this 
was  held  together  and  interwoven,  as 
we  find  it,  if  I  dare  use  the  expression, 
in  the  education  of  Providence.  From 
earliest  childhood  we  were  taught 
never  to  act  from  caprice,  but  rather  to 
enjoy  the  consciousness  that  in  our  lit- 
tle duties,  and  even  in  our  plays,  we 
were  ever  under  the  eye  of  the  heaven- 
ly Father.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  still  lead 
my  children  to  her  I  By  this  means 
only  could  they  justly  appreciate  that 
eloquence  so  truly  maternal,  by  which 
she  engraved  on  our  hearts  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  and  taught  us  also  to 
know  our  faults,  and  the  means  of  cor- 
recting them.  There  was  nothing  ab- 
solute and  dogmatic  in  her  manner  of 
instructing,  or  guiding,  or  correcting; 
she  was  never  satisfied  until  she  had 
convinced  the  mind  of  the  child  to 
whom  she  was  speaking.  Naturally  in- 
dolent and  impatient  by  temperament, 
and  perhaps  too  little  accustomed  to 
repress  this  natural  vivacity,  she  still 
never  failed  to  listen  to  the  little  rea- 
sonings of  her  children  with  the  most 
unwearied  patience.  We  studied  the 
catechisms  of  Fleury,  then  the  (jk>BpeL 
Our  reading  was  an  abridgment  of  the 
Old  Testament,  geography  with  maps, 
the  "  Ancient  History "  of  Kollin,  and, 
in  conversation,  we  learned  a  few  fables 
of  mythology.  My  mother  read  to  us, 
and  made  us  read  to  her,  selections 
from  the  great  works  of  the  poets— the 
best  pieces  of  Oorneille,  Hacine,  and 
Voltaire.  We  were  taught  by  her  to 
dictate  letters,  even  before  we  knew 
how  to  write." 

"  When  we  were  about  ten,  my  moth- 
er gave  to  her  two  eldest  daughters  a 
governess,  Mdlle.  Marin,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  deepest  gratitude  and  the  most 
tender  attachment,  after  twenty-seven 
years  of  devoted  care.  With  her  we 
studied  grammar,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes ;  we  prepared  extracts  £rom  his- 
tory, while  we  received,  under  her  eye^ 
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lessons  from  different  masters  in  the 
usual  accomplishments.  But  it  was 
still  my  mother  who  was  the  soul  of 
our  education;  she  presided  oyer  all, 
and  ordered  the  most  minute  details  of 
the  arrangements.  8he  would  allow  no 
one  else  to  read  the  choicest  selections 
from  the  best  writers  with  us,  endeay- 
oring  to  form  our  taste  by  the  analysis 
of  their  beauties.  But  especially  she 
stroye  to  form  our  judgment.  Both 
mind  and  heart  were  in  her  equally  just 
and  upright,  thirsting  for  the  truth. 
She  thus  succeeded  in  warding  off 
many  errors  and  prejudices.  We  scarce- 
ly knew,  for  Instance,  the  meaning  of 
the  yanities  of  life.  And  so  faithfully 
did  she  impress  on  us,  by  presept  and 
example,  that  interest  must  neyer  for  a 
moment  come  into  collision  with  integ- 
rity, that,  in  after  life,  many  years 
passed  before  we  ceased  to  wonder  at  a 
contrary  course  in  people  calling  them- 
selves honest.  The  spectacle  of  eyU 
always  pained  her,  sometimes  aroused 
her  indignation,  but  neyer  embittered 
her.  She  delighted  in  all  that  was 
great  and  good ;  hers  was  the  '  charity 
that  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth.'  In  spite  of  the 
number  of  her  children,  each  always 
receiyed  the  care  and  the  culture  most 
needed.  She  taught  us  also  the  great 
lessons  of  self-correction.  As  for  my- 
self^ I  shall  only  say  that  she  constant- 
ly endeavored  to  bring  my  imagination, 
much  too  excitable,  under  the  control 
of  truth  and  simplicity.  While  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  me,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  she  would  paint  my  faults 
to  me  with  such  truth  and  such  force, 
that  the  sharpness  of  the  lesson  pene- . 
trated  to  the  yery  depths  of  my  souL" 

The  young  ladies — ^the  two  elders,  at 
least — reached  the  age  of  twelve.  The 
solemn  moment  of  the  "  first  commun- 
ion" was  at  hand,  and  the  preparation 
was  most  thorough  and  devoted.  Lou- 
ise, the  eldest,  was  admitted  to  the 
Holy  Sacrament.  The  state  of  mind 
of  Adrienne,  the  younger,  was  not  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory,  and  the  important 
step  was  deferred  for  several  years. 
Proposals  of  marriage  were  now  offered 


to  the  parents  in  behalf  of  the  little 
ladies  of  twelve.  M.  de  Noailles,  the 
son  of  the  Due  de  Monchy,  and  nephew 
of  the  Due  d^Ayen,  was  proposed  for 
the  eldest  daughter,  and  accepted  by 
the  parents — the  future  bride  knowing 
nothing  of  the  matter  until  a  year 
later,  a  few  months  before  the  marriage. 
She  already  loved  her  cousin,  however, 
and  gladly  became  his  wife  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  M.  de  Lafayette,  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  was  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  for  Adrienne,  the  second  daugh- 
ter. The  young  suitor  was  strongly  far 
vored  by  M.  d'Ayen,  but,  at  first,  posi- 
tively rejected  by  Mme.  d'Ayen.  His 
great  youth  and  his  very  large  fortune, 
without  parents  to  guide  him,  were 
considered  as  invincible  objections  by 
the  anxious  mother.  A  grave  misun- 
derstanding now  took  place  between 
M.  and  Mme.  d'Ayen  on  this  subject. 
The  breach  lasted  for  a  whole  year. 
**Mme.  d'Ayen  will  never  yield;  she 
has  gone  too  far,"  said  her  friends. 
"  You  do  not  know  Mme.  d'Ayen,"  was 
the  husband's  answer.  *^  She  will  never 
yield  where  she  believes  herself  right ; 
but  convince  her  that  she  is  in  the 
wrong,  and  she  will  instantly  yield 
with  the  docility  of  a  child."  Such 
proved  to  be  the  result.  On  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  young  gentleman, 
she  acknowledged  her  error,  and  not 
only  accepted  him  as  a  son,  but  became 
yery  strongly  attached  to  him  from  that 
moment.  Both  these  marriages  were 
very  happy.  The  details  relating  to 
Mme.  de  Lafayette  we  defer  to  a  second 
paper,  devoted  especially  to  her  own 
life.  At  the  interval  of  a  few  years,  all 
the  five  daughters  of  Mme.  d'Ayen  were 
successively  married  to  husbands  with 
whom  they  lived  happily.  There  was 
one  exception,  however :  the  third 
daughter,  apparently. a  gentle,  loving 
creature,  was  not  appreciated  by  her 
first  husband.  He  died  early,  of  small- 
pox, and  she  married  more  happily  the 
second  time. 

The  education  thus  given  to  these 
five  daughters  by  Mme.  d'Ayen  proved 
entirely  successful.  The  elements  of 
that  education,  pervading  all  its  de- 
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tails,  were  trath,  love,  and  piety.  What 
higher  praise  can  be  giren  to  any  moth- 
er, than  such  complete  snccess  in  the 
education  of  her  children  must  award 
to  her?  The  same  deyoted  affection, 
the  same  motherly  love,  was  now  g^yen 
by  Mme.  d'Ayen  to  a  wider  circle.  Not 
only  the  yonng  wives  and  mothers, 
amid  the  duties  and  cares  of  their  new 
positions,  but  sons-in-law  and  grand- 
children, now  shared  fully  in  her  ten- 
derness. The  husbands  of  her  daugh- 
ters appear  to  have  been  all  warmly 
attached  to  her.  In  her  salons  of  the 
H6tel  de  Noailles  she  held  a  sort  of 
motherly  court,  where  all  the  young  peo- 
ple gathered  about  her,  with  that  filial 
homage  so  gracefully  offered  in  French 
families.  As  a  wife,  she  was  less  hap- 
py. The  Due  d'Ayen,  in  every-day 
life,  was  more  often  abroad  than  at 
home.  There  was  warm  regard,  confi- 
dence, and  perfect  esteem  between  the 
hdsband  and  wife;  but  the  glow  of 
personal  affection  appears  to  have  be- 
come somewhat  chilled  on  the  part  of 
M.  d'Ayen.  In  moments  of  difficulty 
he  was  always  at  hand,  attentive,  con- 
siderate, and  affectionate.  But  he 
sought  his  pleasures  elsewhere  than  in 
his  home.  There  may  have  been  a 
want  of  conjugal  tact  on  the  lady's 
part.  At  any  rate,  while  Mme.  d'Ayen 
never  reproached  her  husband,  she  ac- 
cused herself  of  not  having  taken  suffi- 
cient pains  to  please  him  in  their  ear- 
lier married  life.  This  is  singular,  as 
her  nature  was  so  loving,  and  she  lived 
on  the  most  endearing  and  affectionate 
terms  with  a  large  circle  of  relatives, 
including  stepmother,  sisters-in-law,, 
brothers-in-law,  aunts,  and  cousins. 

"  The  duty  of  vigilance  over  her  ser- 
vants was  one  of  the  most  repugnant  to 
her  nature,"  says  her  daughter,  "but, 
from  principle,  she  labored  to  fulfil  it. 
She  was  constantly  trying  to  be  useful 
to  them,  by  good  books  or  kind  in- 
structions. Nothing  was  more  contra- 
ry to  her  disposition  than  untimely 
preaching ;  but  at  the  right  moment 
her  charity  was  all  ablaze  in  their  be- 
half. She  became  almost  a  mother  to 
them,  and  was  devoted  to  them  with  a 


zeal  and  a  perseverance  of  which  there 
are  few  examples.  Her  care  of  thenf  in 
sickness  was  like  that  she  gave  to  her 
own  children.  She  would  keep  their 
secrets  like  those  of  her  best  Mend. 
They  all  revered  her,  although  there 
were  times  when  they  complained  of  a 
certain  impatience,  to  which  she  yield- 
ed perhaps  too  often.  Her  femme  d& 
ehanibre  mourned  her  as  a  mother ;  and 
her  old  wdet  de  ehanibre  became  almost 
crazed  by  grief  at  her  death.'' 

^*  As  regards  her  charity  for  the  poor, 
on  this  point  her  conscience  was  singu- 
larly tender.  She  would  not  allow  her- 
self a  single  fancy,  not  even  a  journey 
of  pleasure,  or  any  superfluity  what- 
ever,^ fearing  to  rob  the  poor  of  their 
patrimony.  Her  very  numerous  alms 
brought  her  much  consolation,  but  also 
some  anxieties.  Her  intelligence  and 
sound  judgment  were  very  conspicuous 
in  her  charitable  works  on  her  estates. 
Children  and  the  infirm  were  more  es- 
pecially the  objects  of  her  pious  cares. 
She  observes,  in  her  will,  that  charity 
to  little  children  is  an  especial  form  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  which 
God  bestows  on  our  own  children.'* 

Such,  during  many  years,  was  the 
life  of  this  excellent  woman,  surround- 
ed by  a  large  family  all  tenderly  at- 
tached to  her,  all  revering  her  charac- 
ter and  returning  her  warm  affections. 
But  a  fatal  change  was  now  at  hand. 
We  make  little  allusion  to  politics.  It 
is  the  sketch  of  a  French  home  in  the 
last  century,  and  of  the  noble  woman 
who  was  its  soul,  to  which  we  would 
attract  the  reader's  attention.  As  the 
political  agitation  about  her  increased, 
Mme.  d'Ayen  had  many  misgivings. 
To  change  of  social  position,  loss  of 
rank,  or  even  entire  reverse  of  fortune, 
she  gave  little  thought.  "  I  have  seen 
her,"  writes  her  daughter,  "  often  con- 
gratulate herself  on  the  suppression  of 
her  own  feudal  privileges.  But  she 
dreaded  the  development  of  evil  pas- 


sions. 


» 


Ah,  there  we  touch  the  weak  point 
of  the  French  Revolution  I  This  hum- 
ble-minded woman,  living  in  the  bright 
light  of  Christian  truth,  could  see  fai- 
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tlier  than  tlie  wisest  ststemnsn  of  her 
comitiy,  who  were  phUosophen  only. 
The  leaders  in  that  Bertdation  had  too 
much  confidence  in  human  nature.  It 
wras  their  error  to  believe  that  Liberty 
nlone  was  needed  for  the  fall  derelop- 
ment  of  the  higher  qualities  of  that 
nature.  They  too  soon  learned,  to 
their  cost,  that  salntaiy  restraints,  as 
w^eil  as  healthful  freedom,  are  needed 
liere  on  earth.  There  was,  however,  a 
moment  of  lull  in  the  threatening  storm. 
When  the  hing  accepted  the  new  Con- 
stitvtion,  all  became  hopeiuL  At  that 
moment  General  Lafayette  withdrew 
Into  private  life,  to  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  the  anxious  wife  and  mother.  The 
whole  £unily  left  Paris  for  the  ch&teau 
of  Chavaniac,  among  the  mountains  of 
Airreigne.  Here  Mme.  d'Ayen  paid 
them  a  visit.  The  journey  to  and  fro, 
with,  the  month  passed  in  that  old  ch&- 
teso,  were  among  the  happiest  days  of 
her  later  years.  She  had  always  de- 
lig^hted  in  the  country;  this  was  the 
strongest  of  all  ha  tastes ;  her  children 
frequently  observed  that,  in  the  coun- 
try, she  was  always  more  gay,  more 
hnppy,  than  in  town.  November  is  not 
always  the  most  agreeable  season  in  the 
country,  but  those  were  happy  weeks, 
passing  delightfrQly  to  the  fiimily  party. 
It  was  a  joy  to  Mme.  d'Ayen  to  see  her 
son-in-law,  General  Lafistyette,  so  simply 
happy  with  his  wife  and  children,  so 
dutiful,  so  affectionate  to  hersell  There 
was  perfect  confidence  and  affection  and 
esteem  between  all  the  different  mem- 
bers of  that  household.  Mme.  d'Ayen 
went  to  church  in  the  little  village,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  simple  piety  of 
the  peasants.  She  enjoyed  the  sodety 
of  Mme.  do  Chavaniac,  the  aged  aunt, 
who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  General 
Lafayette.  The  simple  life  in  that 
peaceful  country-home  was  just  what 
she  loved.  She  was  thoroughly  happy, 
full  of  sympathy  for  her  daughter,  and 
entering  into  all  the  little  pleasures  of 
her  grandchildren.  Those  were  her 
last  happy  hours  on  earth.  When 
mother  and  daughter  separated,  at  the 
gates  of  ChayaniaCyit  was  never  to  meet 
again  on  earth. 
VOL.  VI. — 14 


One  convulsion  now  foUowed  another 
in  the  political  world  with  fearfbl  ra* 
pidity,  and  each  more  terrible  than  the 
last    All  the  old  barriers  were  thrown 
down  one  after  the  other,  and  none  of 
sufficient  strength  to  control  the  savage 
torrent  of  that  terrible  Revolution  re- 
placed them.    In  no  civilized  country, 
since  Christ  came  on  earth,  have  the 
evil  passions  of  human  nature  assumed 
fomiB  so  fiend-Hke,  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  as  those  which  swayed  France 
during  those  fatal  years.    And  yet,  aU 
this  was  the  foul  work  of  a  small  n^^       ^ 
nority  of  the  entire  nation — an  olig''' 
chy  worse  than  the  most  heartless  of 
feudal  times.    The  H6tel  de  Koiollea 
was  near  the  Tuileries,  near  the  Assent* 
bl^  near  the  Jacobins     at  the  very 
focus  of  the  fierce  struggle.     H.  d^  Ayeo^ 
and  his  son-in-law,  M.  de  Orammont^ 
were  both  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  fatal 
10th   of  August;    both    escaped   the 
massacre,  though  M.  de  Qrammont  wa^ 
looked  for  among  the  dead.     M.  de  L»' 
fayette  returned  to  the  scene  of  actioi^y 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  crime; 
but  he  himself  was  put  to  the  ban  an^ 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  beyond  tb© 
frontier.    Many  members  of  the  familr 
of  Koailles  had  already  left  France-^ 
the  Yicomte  de  HoaUles,  and  the  two 
younger    daughtera  of    Mme.   d'Ayen, 
with  their  husbands.     As  yet,  no  dan- 
ger was  anticipated    for   ladies;    ancL 
Mme.   d'Ayen  herself,  with  her  elctest^ 
daughter,  the  Yicomtesse  de  Noailles 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paria^ 
occupied  in  the  pious  duty  of  watching 
over  the  aged  grandparents  of  the  fao^^^ 
ily,  the  Mar€chal  de  Noailles  and  b|^^ 
wife— both  feeble  and  infirm,  and  tlj^.:^ 
firat  dangerously  UL     The  Due  d'Ay^^^ 


who  had  gone  to  Switzerland,  returi^^ 


to  protect  them,  and  to  share  in  t^^fc,^^ 
attentions  to  his  aged  parents.    But  K* 
was  soon  compelled  to  conceal  biuja.^^ 
and,  rather  later,  to  pass  the  fronT?^^ 
In  August,  1793,  the  old  Mar^i^,^  d -^^^^ 
His  vrife,  who  was  very  infiriu      ^^ 
needed  the  constant  attentions  c^r^^U 
daughters.    The  ladies^-aU  tjw^^   K^ 
cided  to  return  to  Paris,  iix  st^i^^^"^^ 
earnest  entreaties  of  Mntft    -J^  ^^  vw^ 
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ette  that  they  would  remain,  in  the 
country. 

In  Septemher  they  returned  again  to 
the  H6tel  de  Noaiiles. 

In  October,  Mme.  d'Ayen  and  her 
daughter  were  placed  under  arrest  in 
their  own  house.  They  appear  to  have 
had,  at  first,  little  fear  for  themselves. 
The  step  just  taken  did  not  seriously 
alarm  them.  They  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceiye  a  few  friends.  The  three  young 
children  of  Mme.  de  Noaiiles  were  with 
them ;  and  the  tutor  of  the  little  boys, 
^  Grellet,  an  excellent  man,  proyed  a 
most  faithful  and  devoted  friend.  By 
his  assistance,  a  worthy  priest  visited 
the  h6tel,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
performed  Divine  service  there,  and  ad- 
ministered the  Holy  Communion.  Hu- 
man Keason  was  at  that  moment  pro- 
claimed the  Deity  of  France  1  To  be  a 
Christian,  was  a  crime  worthy  of  death. 
Mme.  d'Ayen,  from  her  earliest  married 
life,  had  been  a  frequent  communicant, 
and  constant  in  her  attendance  on  the 
public  services  of  her  Church.  "In 
my  early  youth,"  writes  her  daughter, 
"  I  saw  her  commune  every  month,  then 
every  fortnight,  later  every  Sunday,  and 
sometimes  in  the  week  also.  Her  en- 
joyment of  public  worship  was  fervent ; 
she  fed  on  the  Psalms  with  delight,  and 
observed,  on  those  days  when  the  ser- 
vices were  long,  that  she  felt  like  Da- 
vi4 :  *  One  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better 
than  a  thousand.'  There  was  no  little- 
ness in  her  religion,  no  minutin  in  her 
piety."  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  piety  of  this  excellent  lady  ap- 
pears so  free  from  many  of  the  super- 
stitions which  are  painfiilly  manifest  in 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Borne. 

Six  months  passed  in  this  way.  Four 
generations  of  the  family  were  living 
together  at  the  H6tel  de  Noaiiles,  all 
prisoners :  the  aged  Mar^chale  de  No- 
aiiles, Mme.  d'Ayen,  Mme.  de  Noaiiles 
the  granddaughter,  and  the  three  little 
children  of  the  last  lady.  In  that  home- 
circle,  sanctified  by  sorrow,  there  was 
still  much  of  sweetness.  Mme.  d'Ayen 
and  her  daughter  divided  their  time 
between  the  care  of  the  infirm  Mar6- 


chale  and  the  children,  to  whom  Mine. 
d'Ayen  was  as  much  devoted  as  their 
own  mother.  Once  a  week  M.  Carri- 
chon,  the  brave  priest,  visited  them. 
Cruelty  and  persecution,  the  most  atro- 
cious and  bloodthirsty,  were  increasing 
on  all  sides.  Women  were  now  among 
the  victims.  One  day  the  ladies  allud« 
ed  to  the  fate  which  might  await  them. 
"  If  you  are  taken  to  the  scaffold,  and 
God  gives  me  strength,  I  will  be  with 
you!"  exclaimed  the  good  priest.  "Do 
you  promise  ? "  "  Yes.  And,  that  you 
may  know  me,  I  shall  be  disguised  in  a 
dark  blue  coat  and  a  red  waistcoat." 
Frequently,  after  this  conversation,  M. 
Cairichon  was  reminded  of  this  soleom 
promise.  The  winter  passed  over.  In 
the  Spring  they  were  officially  exam- 
ined on  their  actions  and  their  thoughts  ! 
The  answers,  while  strictly  true,  were 
prudent.  This  time  they  escaped. 
Shortly  after,  official  agents  came  to 
make  an  inventory  of  their  property. 
Ominous  step !  Mme.  d'Ayen  had  still 
preserved  some  of  her  diamonds.  Fear- 
ing she  might  be  asked  if  she  had  con- 
cealed any  thing,  she  fastened  the  jew- 
els to  her  watch,  as  a  chain.  They 
were  not  seized.  The  same  day  tlie 
diamonds  were  hastily  sold,  and  a  par- 
tial payment  received,  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge all  the  debts  of  the  ladies.  A 
few  hours  later  the  jeweller  was  be- 
headed, and  no  filHhcr  payment  was 
made.  They  were  now  left  entirely 
without  means;  a  few  old  laces,  and 
other  trifles,  were  sold,  and  the  small 
sum  received  from  these  was  their  last. 
M.  Grellet,  however,  shared  his  slender 
means  with  them.  Suddenly,  in  April, 
the  week  after  Easter,  the  cruel  officials 
appeared.  The  three  ladies — the  aged. 
Mar^chale,  Mme.  d'Ayen,  and  her  daugh- 
ter—were all  ordered  to  the  public 
prison.  The  little  helpless  children  were 
bereft  at  one  stroke  of  three  generations 
of  mothers,  and  driven  from  their  pater- 
nal home.  The  anguish  of  that  sepa- 
ration may  be  imagined.  Human  Ian- 
guage  has  nojwords  to  describe  it.  The 
ladies  were  taken  to  the  Luxembourg, 
where  it  is  said  they  arrived  calm  and 
composed.    Two  of  their  nearest  rela- 
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tions  were  already  there — the  aged 
Har6chal  de  Monchy  and  his  wife,  the 
paieDts  of  the  husband  of  Mme.  de 
Noailles.  H.  Giellet  had  been  asked 
by  the  ladies  to  let  them  know  their 
probable  fate — release,  or  death.  They 
learned  there  was  no  apparent  ground 
for  hope.  From  that  moment  they  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  worst.  A  good 
priest,  a  prisoner  like  themselves,  assist- 
ed them  faithfully  in  their  religious 
duties.  The  infirmities  of  the  aged 
Mar^chale  required  constant  attention ; 
the  two  ladies  watched  over  her  ten- 
derly to  the  last.  And  it  is  touching 
to  know  that,  at  this  dark  hour,  Mme. 
d^Ayen  wrote  a  consoling  and  affection- 
ate note  to  MdUe.  Aufiroy,  her  faithful 
attendant  through  life.  The  unhappy 
mother  had  now  to  learn  that  her  sec- 
ond daughter,  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  had 
also  been  brought  to  Pans  a  prisoner. 
Those  weeks  were  the  most  terrible,  the 
most  criminal,  of  all  the  years  of  hor- 
ror. In  June,  672  were  legally  mur- 
dered at  Paris.  In  July,  885  more  were 
legally  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  the  aged  Due  de 
Monchy  and  his  wife  were  taken  from 
the  same  prison  to  the  scaffold.  Three 
weeks  passed,  and  the  fatal  summons 
came  to  Mme.  d'Ayen,  her  aged  mother- 
in-law,  and  her  daughter.  On  the  21st 
of  July,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
they  were  carried«to  the  Conciergerie, 
to  go  through  the  forms  of  a  mock  trial 
before  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  worst 
men  in  the  country.  Galley-slaves  were 
among  ^their  judges.  They  iirrived  at 
the  Conciergerie  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  emotion.  They  were  placed  in  a 
cell  with  several  other  female  prisoners. 
They  needed  food ;  none  could  be  pro- 
cured at  that  late  hour.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  Mme.  Lavet,  had  known 
Mme.  de  Lafayette,  and,  anxious  to  be 
of  service,  she  endeavored  to  procure 
beds  for  them.  The  jailers  asked  forty- 
five  francs  for  the  use  of  these  beds 
during  one  night.  The  pockets  of  the 
ladies  were  empty;  they  had  been 
spoiled  at  the  Luxembourg.  Fifty 
cents  was  all  they  had  to  offer.  The 
brutal  men  refused  the  use  of  the  beds. 


Mme.  Lavet  gave  up  her  own  bed  to 
the  aged  Mar^chale,  and  threw  together 
a  rug  or  two,  on  which  Mme.  d'Ayen 
stretched  herself,  urging  her  daughter 
to  lie  down.  "  Think,  my  child,  what 
to-morrow  will  be!"  **Ah,  mamma, 
why  should  I  rest,  when  eternity  is  so 
near?"  The  daughter  asked  for  a 
prayer-book  and  a  light,  and  passed 
hours  in  devotion.  Her  countenance 
expressed  all  the  calm  and  peace  of  her 
soul.  Never  before  had  a  religious 
calm  so  perfect  been  seen  in  those 
gloomy  cells.  Occasionally  she  would 
offer  little  services  of  affection  to  her 
mother  and  her  grandmother.  Mme. 
d'Ayen  was  not  entirely  without  hope 
of  release,  knowing  her  perfect  Inno- 
cence of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge. 
The  aged  Mardchale,  whose  infirmities 
had  enfeebled  her  mind,  slept  much  of 
the  time.  Whenever  she  awoke,  she 
read  over  aloud  the  official  act  of  accu- 
sation, which  was  incomprehensible  to 
her.  She  looked  forward  with  certain- 
ty to  being  acquitted.  "  No ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  I  should  die  for  a  con- 
spiracy of  whose  existence  I  know  noth- 
ing. I  shall  defend  my  cause  before 
the  judges ;  they  cannot  condemn  me  I " 
Mme.  d'Ayen  asked  a  favor  of  her  fel- 
low-prisoners :  her  watch  was  now  her 
only  property ;  would  they  see  that  it 
was  given  to  her  grandchildren  ?  The 
young  mother  also  wbhed  to  send  a 
lock  of  hair,  an  empty  portfolio,  and  a 
portrait,  to  her  children;  would  any 
one  take  charge  of  these  last  gifts? 
Alas  I  though  full  of  sympathy,  those 
women  were  compelled  to  decline; 
their  own  lives  would  inevitably  be  for- 
feited by  this  act  of  charity.  Mme.  de 
Noaiiles  then  leffc  messages  of  affection 
to  M.  Grellet  and  her  children,  telling 
them  she  was  dying  with  entire  resig- 
nation, and  in  perfect  peace. 

In  the  morning,  kind  friends,  prison- 
ers like  themselves,  brought  tben^ 
chocolate  to  strengthen  them.  The 
clock  struck  nine.  The  horrible  offi- 
cials came  to  carry  them  to  the  tribu- 
nal, or,  in  other  words,  to  certain  death. 
The  two  elder  ladies  appear  still  to 
have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  re- 
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lease.  Not  so  the  younger;  she  saw 
their  position  ^clearly.  With  the  sweet 
and  graceM  manner  natural  to  her,  she 
thanked  Mme.  Lavet  for  her  kindness, 
and  said  to  her,  with  a  smile,  "You 
have  a  happy  face ;  you  will  not  per- 
ish." One  is  thankful  to  know  the  pre- 
diction proved  true. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  July  22d,  1794, 
that  they  were  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal. At  the  same  hour  M.  Grellet, 
aware  of  their  fate,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  good  priest,  M.  Carrichon. 
The  little  boys  were  with  him,  smiling 
and  cheerful,  ignorant  of  the  danger  of 
their  mothers.  M.  Grellet  took  the 
priest  apart.  "  All  is  over,  my  friend  I 
The  ladies  are  before  the  tribunal.  I 
come  to  ask  you  to  keep  your  word. 
I  shall  carry  the  boys  to  their  little  sis- 
ter, at  Yincennes ;  in  the  wood  I  shall 
prepare  the  unhappy  children  for  their 
loss."  The  brave  priest  kept  his  word. 
At  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  he 
stood,  disguised  according  to  the 
agreement,  at  the  gate  of  the  Concier- 
gerie,  when  it  opened  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  victims.  We  repeat  his 
account,  written  for  the  family : 

A  large  cart,  the  regular  tumbrel 
of  the  prison,  rolled  slowly  out  fh)m 
under  the  heavy  gateway;  in  it  were 
seated  eight  ladies,  all  but  one  unknown 
to  him.  Their  hands  were  bound  be- 
hind their  backs.  All  were  calm  and 
edifying  in  manner  and  expression.  On 
the  last  bench  sat  the  aged  Mar6chale 
de  Noailles,  feeble  and  tottering  on  the 
rude  seat.  A  second  cart  was  drawn 
up  in  the  court ;  it  was  empty.  I*res- 
ently  Mme.  d'Ayen  and  her  daughter 
were  brought  out,  and  took  the  front 
seat.  Mme.  d'Ayen  wore*  a  striped 
dress,  blue  and  white.  Mme.  de  No- 
ailles was  dressed  in  white,  which  she 
had  worn  as  mourning  since  the  execu- 
tion of  her  husband's  parents,  the  Due 
^nd  Duchesse  de  Monchy.  Her  appear- 
ance was  very  youthful.  Both  had 
their  hands  bound  at  their  backs.  Six 
men  climbed  into  the  tumbrel  after  the 
ladies,  the  two  first,  with  respectful 
attention,  leaving  them  as  much  space 
as   possible    in    that   wretched    cart. 


Mme.  de  Noailles,  forgetful  of  herself^ 
gave  all  her  attention  to  her  mother, 
bending  over  her,  soothing  her,  cheer- 
ing her.  "  Look  at  the  young  one :  see 
how  she  talks  to  the  other — ^how  she 
watches  her  I "  exclaimed  the  bystand 
ers.  '  She  soon  looked  about  for  the 
priest,  who  had  promised  to  be  near 
them  on  the  fatal  journey,  to  pray  for 
them,  and  give  them  the  absolution 
they  desired.  He  drew  near  the  cart, 
but  was  not  observed  among  the  throng. 
The  distance  between  the  Condergerie 
and  the  scaffold,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  was  painfully 
long.  Several  times,  as  the  fatal  pro- 
cession moved  onward  amid  the  hoarse 
cries  of  the  mob,  the  priest  endeavored 
to  approach  nearer,  to  attract  their  at- 
tention, but  for  a  long  time  without 
success.  He  became  discouraged,  but 
still  persevered,  as  he  observed  the  anx- 
ious, inquiring  look  of  Mme.  de  No- 
ailles passing  over  the  crowd.  Sud- 
denly the  sky  darkened ;  a  heavy  thun- 
der-shower was  rolling  over  the  city 
towards  them.  The  wind  rose ;  sharp 
lightning  was  followed  by  heavy  peals 
of  thunder ;  rain  began  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents. The  street  was  deserted  by  the 
mob.  The  funeral  procession  alone 
kept  its  place,  but  moving  irregularly, 
and  less  closely  watched  by  the  guards. 
The  ladies  still  looked  about  for  their 
Mend.  At  length  they  saw  him.  Mme. 
de  Noailles  whispered  to  her  mother, 
and  both  appeared  cheered.  M.  Carri- 
chon was  now  able  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  carts.  The  ladies  were  drenched 
with  rain.  The  wind  was  very  high, 
and  gave  those  in  the  first  cart  much 
trouble,  especially  the  aged  Mar6chale. 
Her  hat  was  blown  back,  her  gray  hair 
appeared.  She  tottered  on  her  seat, 
unable  to  help  herself.  She  was  recog- 
nized by  a  handful  of  the  rabble,  who 
stood  watching  for  the  passage  of  the 
prisoners,  in  spite  of  the  rain.  They 
insulted  the  aged  lady  with  harsh  cries 
and  loud  abuse :  "  There  she  is,  that 
Mar6chale  who  used  to  dash  about  in. 
such  style  in  her  grand  coach !  There 
she  is,  just  like  the  others  in  the  cart  I  *' 
The  outcry  continued,  the  storm  in- 
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creased.  The  tumbrel  was  moViiig 
more  slowly.  Just  as  they  reached  the 
square  of  Bt.  Antoine,  the  priest  made 
a  signal  to  Mme.  de  NoaUles.  She 
spoke  to  her  mother.  Both  heads  were 
bowed  in  devotion,  with  an  expression 
of  humble  penitence,  of  piety,  of  hope. 
The  priest  raised  one  hand,  and  pro- 
nounced distinctly,  and  with  intensity 
of  feeling,  the  solemn  words  of  absolu- 
tion* Only  a  moment  later,  the  storm 
rolled  over,  the  clouds  broke  away,  and 
the  streets  filled  again  with  a  crowd, 
who  poured  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the 
aged  Mar^chale.  The  others  passed 
unmolested. 

At  length  the  scaffold  was  in  sight. 
The  tumbrels  stopped.  The  guards 
drew  aroimd  them.  Beyond  the  mili- 
tary was  a  dense  ring  of  spectators,  the 
dr^gs  of  the  populace,  inhumanly  laugh- 
ing and  joking  and  roaring  as*  they 
watched  the  spectacle.  The  expression 
of  the  face  of  Mme.  de  NoaiUes,  at  that 
moment,  is  said  to  have  been  angelic. 
It  attiacted  the  attention  of  those  bru- 
tal men.  "  Ah,  how  happy  that  young 
woman  looks  I  How  she  prays  I  How 
she  looks  up  to  the  sky  1  But  what  is 
the  use  of  all  that  ?  Ah,  the  miscre- 
ants !  Ah,  the  aristocrats ! "  The  pris- 
oners were  taken  from  the  carts.  Three 
were  placed  near  the  steps  leading  to 
the  scaffold.  An  old  man,  with  white 
locks  and  a  good  face,  was  leaning 
against  the  ladder.  Near  him  stood  a 
lady  whose  manner  and  countenance 
were  very  edifying.  Next  to  these  was 
the  yenerable  Mme.  de  NoaiUes,  dressed 
in  black,  in  mourning  for  her  husband ; 
she  was  seated  on  a  block  of  stone  her 


large  eyes  gazing  fixedly  before  her. 
Beyond  these  were  two  lines  of  prison- 
ers, drawn  up  one  behind  the  other; 
they  were,  in  all,  forty-six.  At  a  little 
distance  was  Mme.  d^Ayen,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion,  simple,  noble,  resign- 
ed, without  fear ;  the  same  reverent  ex- 
pression on  her  countenance  as  was 
usual  with  her  when  sh^  drew  near  the 
Lord's  table.  *^I  still  often  see  her," 
writes  the  good  priest,  **in  that  atti- 
tude. God  grant  I  may  profit  by  the 
memory." 

At  that  moment  Mme.  de  Noailles 
was  not  in  sight. 

The  aged  grandmother  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  scaffold.  Six  ladies  fol- 
lowed, all  with  composure  and  devo- 
tion. 

Mme.  d'Ayen  was  the  tenth.  As  she 
stood  on  the  scaffold,  the  executioner 
tore  off  her  hat.  It  was  fastened  by  a 
long  pin,  which  he  had  not  withdrawn. 
The  rough  movement  of  the  man  tore 
away  some  hair.  A  momentary  expres- 
sion of  pain  passed  over  her  fitce,  in- 
stantly followed  by  religious  calm. 
The  noble  head  was  meekly  bowed  on 
the  block — ^the  fatal  steel  fell — ^life  was 
over. 

Her  admirable  daughter  followed. 
Again  the  hat  was  rudely  torn  off; 
again  there  was  the  same  quick  move- 
ment of  pain,  followed  by  perfect  calm. 
Looking  so  innocent,  so  youthful,  and 
all  in  white,  she  appeared  like  a  lamb 
brought  to  the  sacrifice,  or  like  a  saint- 
ly martyr  of  past  ages.  In  another  in- 
stant her  head  was  bowed,  and  her 
blood  also  stained  that  iniquitous  scaf- 
fold. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS  IN  ENGLAND. 


It  is  generally  felt  that  the  history  of 
the  British  Coxi^titation  has  arrived  at 
a  crisis  interesting  to  political  observers : 
and  the  interest  appears  in  effect  to  lie 
m  this,  that  the  British  nation,  with 
whatever  of  political  capacity  and  apti- 
tude it  may  possess,  is  now,  or  will 
very  soon  be,  brought  fairly  face^to  face 
with  the  elective  principle  of  government, 
and  compelled  to  found  upon  that  prin- 
ciple the  institutions  of  the  future. 

Though  the  term  British  Constitution 
is  so  familiar,  and  though  it  was  to  the 
British  government  that  the  term  Con- 
stitutional was  first  applied,  England  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  Constitution. 
She  has  no  instrument  like  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  those  re- 
cently framed  by  most  of  the  European 
nations,  setting  forth  her  polity  and  de- 
fining the  powers  and  fanotions  of  its 
members.  She  has  a  series  of  political 
documents  of  great  importance  and  re« 
nown,  embodying  the  limitations  impos- 
ed by  the  Parliament  from  time  to  time 
on  the  power  of  the  kings — the  Great 
Charter,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of  Right, 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary.  The  Great 
Charter  has  been  called  a  Constitution. 
It  is  a  document  of  the  highest  import- 
ance not  only  in  English  but  in  unirer- 
«al  history,  being  the  first  compact 
^tween  King  and  People,  the  first 
formal  submission  of  royd  authority  to 
the  supremacy  of  law.  But  it  does  not 
set  forth  a  polity ;  it  only  restricts  the 
royal  power. 

The  absence  of  a  written  constitution 
has,  in  fact,  been  the  condition  of  English 
development.  Had  the  Great  Charter 
been  a  constitution  it  would,  while  curb- 
ing John's  tyranny,  have  left  the  king 
prerogatives,  legislative  and  judicial  as 
well  as  executive,  which  would  now  bo 
deemed  almost  despotic ;  and  these  pre- 


rogatives, being  secured  by  a  written 
compact,  conld  have  been  reduced  only 
by  a  revolutionary  struggle,  from  which 
the  nation  would  have  shrunk,  and  in 
which,  if  it  had  taken  place,  the  king,, 
having  the  written  law  upon  his  side, 
would  probably  have  been  victorious. 
As  it  is,  England  has  had  room  to  grow, 
and  the  leaders  of  progress,  while  they' 
were  really  retrenching  prerogative  and 
extending  liberty,  have  always  been  able 
to  think  and  say  that  the  Constitution 
was  in  their  favor.  The  constitutional 
past  to  which  Pym  and  Hampden  appeal- 
ed was  partly  mythical ;  and  being  so, 
it  served  its  purpose  better  than  it  would 
have  done  if  it  had  been  wholly  real. 
They  could  find  in  it  support  for  any 
thing  which  they  needed;  they* could 
find  support  for  the  doctrine  that  the 
command  of  the  national  army  did  not 
belong  to  the  king,  though  the  Barons 
who  extorted* the  Great  Charter  would 
have  pronounced  without  hesitation 
that  the  command  of  the  national 
army  did  belong  to  the  king,  and 
would  certainly  have  secured  it  to  him 
if  they  had  framed  a  constitution. 

The  British  constitution  is  in  fact  the 
distribution  of  power  between  the  king, 
the  nobility,  and  the  commons.  And 
this  distribution,  though  formally  un- 
changed and  treated  by  writers  on  con- 
stitutional law  as  something  peculiarly 
fixed  and  stable,  has  in  reality  been 
always  changing ;  so  that  the  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England  may  be  describ- 
ed as  the  gradual  transfer  of  power  from 
the  king  to  Parliament  and  from  the 
Lords  to  the  Commons ;  in  other  words, 
as  a  gradual  transition,  masked  by  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratic  forms,  from 
hereditary  to  elective  government. 

Even  after  the  Great  Charter,  the  king 
retained  the  exclusive  initiative  in  legis- 
lation, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain that  he  did  not  possess  any  legisla- 
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live  power  of  a  more  direct  kind.  He 
retained  the  entire  execative  power,  and 
exercised  it  either  in  his  own  person,  or 
throngh  ministers  freelj  chosen  by  him- 
self. He  also  retained  the  entire  jadidal 
power,  deciding  fdl  cases  either  person- 
aUy,  as  in  the  language  of  our  law,  which 
speaks  of  trials  as  held  ^*  before  the  king 
himself  at  Westminster,"  he  is  still  sup- 
posed to  do ;  or  through  judges  appointed 
by  himself  and  removable  at  his  pleasure ; 
so  that  for  the  people,  if  not  for  the 
Barons,  he  conld  make  the  law  pretty 
much  what  he  pleased.  In  taxation  his 
power  was  limited  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  three  ordinary  aids,  all  extraordi- 
nary aids  requiring  tlie  assent  of  the 
Great  Council :  but  he  had  still  his  own 
domains  and  his  lucrative  prerogatives 
as  feudal  suzerain,  with  some  less  regu- 
lar sources  of  revenue  or  profit,  such  as 
purveyance  and  the  Jews:  and  these 
were  sufBcient,  with  prudence  and  ab- 
stention from  foreign  wars,  to  render 
him  fiscally  independent  He  had  the 
command  of  the  feudal  militia,  and  ,the 
power  of  calling  it  out  at  his  pleasure, 
for  the  prescribed  term.  The  real  limi- 
tation of  his  authority  was  not  so  much 
the  law  as  the  military  strength  of  the 
Barons.  When,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  feudal  nobility  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  that  pressure  was  removed,  the 
Crown,  without  any  tangible  act  of  usur- 
pation, started  at  once  into  almost 
despotic  power,  which  it  retained  till 
the  combined  growth  of  Puritanism  and 
the  middle  class  again  turned  the  politi- 
cal scale. 

The  real  question  between  the  nation 
and  the  Stuarts  was  whether  the  king 
or  the  Parliament  should  rule.  That 
question  was  settled,  after  a  series  of  con- 
vnlsions,  by  the  Eevolution  of  1688. 
William  the  Third,  in  assenting  to  the 
Declaration  of  Bight,  resigned  the  dis- 
pensing power,  for  which  the  Stuarts 
had  desperately  contended,  thereby  ad- 
mitting that  the  monarchy  was  entirely 
subject  to  the  law  made  by  Parliament. 
The  same  reign  was  marked  by  the  last 
important  exercise  of  the  legislative  veto 
which,  with  the  alleged  dispensing  power, 
was  the  only  remnant  of  legislative  au- 


thority left  in  the  king.     William  the 
Third  administered  in  his  own  person 
the  executive   department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  acting  in  that  department  with- 
out the  advice  and  sometimes  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  ministers ;  an  as- 
sumption of  authority  favored  in  his 
case  by  his  personal  position  as  the  head 
not  only  of  England  as  of  a  great  Euro- 
pean confederation,  formed  to  resist  the 
aggrandizement  of  France.     But  since 
William^s  time,  this,  with  all  other  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  has  passed  entirely 
ioto  the  hands  of  the  king's  constitution- 
al advisers,  as  they  are  called ;  that  is,  of 
ministers  imposed  on  hiih  by  the  Parlia- 
ment without  reference  to  his  personal 
wishes,  and  responsible  to  the  Parliament 
for  all  they  do.    By  the  final  change  of 
the  tenure  of  the  judges  from  one  during 
the  king's  pleasure  to  one  during  life  and 
good  behavior,  with  the  power  of  re- 
moval virtually  vested  in  Parliament,  the 
Crown  has  in  like  manner  been  stripped 
of  the  last  remnant  of  judicial  authority ; 
and  that  authority  has  been  completely 
transferred  to  the  Parliament.    An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  George  III.  to  re- 
vive monarchical  government  in  his  own. 
person ;   and  the  attempt  was  favored 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  by 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Whig  oligarchy, 
and  during  the  latter  part  by  the  reaction 
against  the  excesses  of  the  French  Kev- 
olution.     But  this  was  rather  a  clandes- 
tine intrigue  than  an  open  resumption 
of  power;  and  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  the  aid  of  a  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons   called  the  king's 
friends,  and  acting  in  corrupt  subservien- 
cy to  the  Crown.    The  king's  attempt  to  * 
uphold  Bute  as  Prime  Minister  by  his 
personal  authority  signally  broke  down ; 
and  though  lie  made  Pitt  minister  in 
face  of   an    adverse  mcgority   in    the 
Honse  of  Commons,  he  could  not  have 
kept  him  minister  if  the  minority  had 
remained  adverse.  His  personal  influen^i^ 
availed  to  dissuade  Pitt  from  briugV,^ 
forward  Catholic  Emancipation ;  buthuij^ 
Pitt  persisted,  and  had  the  bill  pUE^^ 
Parliament,  the  king  would  not  Ix^^ 
dared  to  veto. 

The  King  of  England  is  now  PoVi\\ 
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a  mere  figure-head.  He  must  accept 
the  ministers  tendered  him  by  Parlia- 
ment, that  is,  the  leaders  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary m^'ority,  and  he  must  dismiss 
them  and  receive  others  in  their  place 
whenever  Parliament  may  summon  him 
to  do  so.  He  must  be  entirely  guided 
by  these  advisers,  or  rather  he  must  al- 
low  them  to  act  for  themselves,  in  all 
matters  legislative  and  executive.  When 
a  ministry  resigns,  its  chief  names  to  the 
king  the  person  for  whom  he  is  to  send 
to  form  a  new  administration ;  and,  by 
the  rule  of  public  life,  the  person 
named  muet  be  the  leader  of  the  party 
by  which  the  government  was  turned 
out.  The  prerogative  of  calling  and  dis- 
solving Parliament,  like  all  other  pre- 
rogatives, is  in  the  hands  of  the  minister, 
by  whom  it  is  exercised  under  the  estab- 
lished limitation  that  a  minister  must 
not  more  than  once  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  but 
must  resign,  as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  did  in 
1884,  if  he  is  defeated  in  a  Parliament 
of  his  own  calling.  The  Prime  Minister 
makes  all  the  appointments,  subject  only 
to  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  or  rather 
to  that  of  his  own  party.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  the  most  loyal  of  ministers,  whose 
great  boast  it  was  that  he  had  served 
four  sovereigns,  would  not  allow  the 
Queen  to  appoint  her  own  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber.  The  king  is  not  present, 
nor  would  the  ministers  allow  him  to  be 
present,  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  exclusion  origi- 
nated in  George  the  First's  ignorance  of 
the  English  language,  but  it  was  obvious- 
ly connected  with  the  general  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  government. 

The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
is  still  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and 
is  un-parliamentary,  not  going  out  of 
office  with  the  Parliamentary  ministers ; 
a  remnant  of  monarchical  power  which 
has  at  times  caused  some  uneasiness. 
Bat  in  the  first  place  not  a  soldier  can 
be  paid  without  a  vote  of  money  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  in  the  second  place 
the  Mutiny  Act,  upon  which  the  existence 
of  the  army  depends,  is  passed  only  for  a 
year  at  a  time,  so  that  it  requires  an- 
nual renewal ;   and  i  i  the  third  place 


recent  reforms  have  transferred,  or  are 
transferring,  the  military  administration 
almost  entirely  from  the  office  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  that  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Minister  of  War. 

The  prerogative  of  war  and  peace  re- 
mains in  the  Crown,  tlie  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment not  being  necessary  to  a  treaty  on 
a  declaration  of  war ;  but  the  Foreign 
Minister  who  exercises  the  prerogative 
is,  like  his  colleagues,  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. This  is,  however,  perhaps  the 
most  substantial  relic  of  the  monarchi- 
cal system.  It  is  the  source  of  some 
awkwardness  in  diplomacy,  the  power 
of  makiog  treaties  being  in  the  Crown 
alone^  while  Parliament  alone  can  prac- 
tically give  them  effect,  as  appeared  in 
the  case  of  the  Luxembourg  guarantee, 
when  the  Foreign  Minister  was  obliged 
to  own  that  the  engagement  into  which, 
in  exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority, 
he  had  entered  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
would  be  practically  of  no  value  unless 
Parliament  chose  to  vote  the  forces  for 
the  piaintenance  of  the  guarantee. 

Socially,  the  sovereign,  as  the  head  of 
English  society,  may  still  exercise  great 
influence  for  good  or  evil.  George  lY, 
exercised  great  influence  for  evil;  the 
present  Queen  has  exercised  great  influ- 
ence for  good ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
how  her  domestic  virttie  has  continued 
to  shine,  a  quiet  but  unextinguished  light 
of  peace  and  good- will  amidst  all  the 
storms  which  have  disturbed  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  branches  of 
her  race.  But,  politically,  the  monarchy 
is  now  nothing  but  a  figure-head.  The 
kings  do  not  know  this;  the  people  hardly 
know  it.  The  kings  read  papers,  can- 
vass apx>ointroent8,  and  fancy  that  meas- 
ures emanate  from  themselves ;  so  com- 
plete is  the  veil  of  constitutional  illusion 
which  conceals  from  them  their  real  po- 
sition. The  people  pray  to  Grod  eveiy 
Sunday,  when  they  recite  the  state  litur- 
gy, that  their  kings  may  have  grace  to 
rule  them  well,  talk  about  the  character 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne  as  though  the 
salvation  of  the  country  depended  on  it, 
and  really  feel  a  warm  sentiment  of  loy- 
alty towards  a  governor  whom  they  would 
not  permit  to  do  any  act  of  government. 
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Bat  in  fact  public  docaments  might  al- 
most as  well  be  signed  by  a  stamp,  which 
would  cost  Dothing,and  woTild  neyer  canse 
the  nation  anxiety  by  falling  into  the  ex- 
cesses of  yonth.  Uninterrnpted  experi- 
ence in  the  forms  of  business  may  give  the 
king,  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  ability,  some 
slight  inflaence  over  his  ministers,  who 
are  always  changing ;  bnt  in  great  afOstirs 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  policy  of 
the  nation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  da- 
ring the  last  half  century,  has  been  the 
opposite  of  that  which  wonld  hare  been 
dictated  by  the  personal  wishes  of  the 
kings. 

As  the  king  has  become  a  figare-head 
in  England,  the  governors  of  colonies 
who  represent  the  king  there  have  be- 
come fignre-heads  also.  Being  generally 
men  of  ability  and  political  experience, 
tbey  exercise  some  personal  inflaence ;  and 
probably  their  intervention  frequently 
mitigates  the  somewhat  rough  conflicts 
of  colonial  politicians.  But  they  are 
bound  to  be  guided  entirely  by  their  con. 
stitutional  advisers,  the  ministers  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment. One  of  them  was  recalled  the  other 
day  for  declaring  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept as  his  ministers  a  particular  set  of 
statesmen,  it  being  his  constitutional  duty 
to  accept  the  leaders  of  the  minority, 
whoever  they  might  be.  So  that  if  any 
body  is  disposed  to  risk  his  lite  in  invad* 
ing  Canada  because  it  is  British,  he  will 
do  well  to  reflect,  before  he  leaves  home, 
that  Canada  is  politically  British  only 
in  having  a  British  figure-head. 

Through  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 
king  to  parliamentary  ministers  the  exe- 
cutive has  evidently  been  absorbed  by 
the  legislature.  By  Montesquieu  and  the 
political  philosophers  of  his  age,  it  was 
held  that  the  separation  of  these  two 
powers  was  essential  to  the  existence  of 
free  government,  and  that  the  immediate 
consequence  of  their  union  in  the  same 
hands  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Yet  at  that  very  time  the  fatal 
event  had  really  taken  place ;  for  the  first 
two  Hanoverian  kings  were  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  ministers  who 
had  set  them  on  the  throne,  and  who 
themselves  depended  on  a  majority  in 


Parliament.  Foreign  observers  might 
well  be  pardoned  for  not  seeing  what  the 
English  themselves  did  not  see,  and  what 
a  good  many  of  them  do  not  see  now.  But 
questions  are  hereby  suggested  as  U 
the  soundness  of  political  theories  based 
on  the  assumption  of  a  real  division  of 
power  among  the  different  members  of  a 
constitution.  Will  not  one  member  or  the 
other  ultimately  draw  supreme  power  to 
itself?  Does  not  the  legislative  authority, 
wherever  it  resides,  virtually  comprehend 
the  rest?  We  are  led  to  inquire  also  how  far 
the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  current 
notions  respecting  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, when  they  took  such  pains  to  sepa- 
rate the  executive  from  the  legislative 
that  the  two  cannot  be  brought  into  har- 
fciony,  in  case  of  a  divergence  of  •policy, 
except  by  the  extreme  remedy  of  im- 
peachment ?  In  the  case  of  the  British 
Constitution,  the  harmony  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  cannot  be  in- 
terrupted, because  the  moment  they  disa- 
gree, the  ministry  falls.  The  introduction ' 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Cabinet 
into  Congress  obviously  would  not  mend 
the  matter ;  it  would  only  breed  fresh  con. 
fusion,  unless  the  President  were  reduced 
like  the  British  king,  to  a  figure-lfead. 
At  present  he  hafi  personal  power,  and 
America  is  an  elective  and  terminable 
monarchy,  while  Great  Britain  is  a 
crowned  republic. 

Constitutional  fiction  has  played,  in  the 
political  development  of  England,  a  part 
analogous  to  that  played  by  legal  fiction 
in  the  development  of  Roman  law.  It 
has  reconciled  consecrated  tradition  with 
rational  innovation,  and  covered  the 
march  of  progress.  But  by  mistaking 
our  constitutional  fictions  for  realities, 
and  adopting  them  as  actual  modes  of 
government,  some  of  our  continental 
neighbors  have  been  led  into  strange  paths. 
"  To  reign  without  governing  "  is  a  tick- 
lish operation,reqniring  peculiar  aptitudes 
and  much  practice  both  on  the  part  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  people.  The  constitution- 
al king  for  whose  instruction  M.  Thiers 
mad»  the  aphorism,  found  it  so;  and, in 
spite  of  his  personal  ability,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of  his  personal  ability,  had  at 
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last  to  get  into  his  fiacre.  Englieih  con- 
stitntioDal  moDarohy,  however,  seema  on 
the  whole  to  have  been  naefol  to  Europe  aa 
a  model  of  a  transition  polity,  combining 
the  royal  name  and  personality  to  which 
the  multitudes  still  cling,  without  which 
the  multitudes  in  the  Old  World  have 
scarcely  learnt  to  reverence  government, 
with  the  popular  assemblies  whose  action 
is  to  mould  the  democracy  of  the  future. 

The  Instrument  by  which  Parliament 
drew  to  itself  the  power  once  vested  in 
the  king,  was  the  power  of  the  purse. 
This  instrument,  of  course,  bebame  more 
powerful  when  a  national  debt  had  been 
contracted,  and  the  annual  vote  of  Par* 
liament  had  become  necessary  to  save 
the  government  from  bankruptcy.  Yet 
it  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  effect  a 
radioalnshange  in  the  government  had  it 
not  been  working  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tendency  of  the  nation,  and  of 
humanity  at  large,  to  pass  gradually  from 
hereditary  to  elective  institutions. 

The  second  of  the  two  changes  which 
form  the  substance  of  British  consti* 
tntional  history  is  the  transfer  of  power 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  theory,  and  in  the 
pages  of  writers  on  constitutional  law,  the 
Houlo  of  Lords  is  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, collateral  and  4>erfectly  equal  in 
authority  to  the  House  of  Commons,  sav- 
ing that  all  grants  of  money  must  origin- 
ate with  the  lower  House.  In  the  feudal 
age,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  by  far  the  more  powerful  of 
the  two.  After  the  ruin  of  the  old  nobil- 
ity in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  import- 
ance of  the  Commons  increased,  though 
both  Houses  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreme  servility  under  the  imperial 
sway  of  the  Tudors.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  the  House  of  Lords  was  coerced 
by  the  Revolutionary  party  which  ruled 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  at 
last  abolished,  together  with  the  mon- 
archy, for  a  brief  period ;  but  at  the  Re- 
storation it  fully  recovered  its  former  po- 
sition, and  showed  that  its  power  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  Commons  by 
throwing  out  the  bill  excluding  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  U.,  from  the  throne,  when  the  bill 


had  passed  the  Commons  by  a  large  ma- 
jority on  the  wings  of  a  great  electoral 
victory  gained  by  the  Whig  party. 
Throngh  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
reign  of  William,  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Honse  of  Lords 
retained  the  same  important  position, 
and  during  this  period  it  was  the  organ 
of  the  Whig,  or  what  we  should  now 
call  the  Liberal  party,  which  put  William 
HI.  on  the  throne,  and  exercised  throngh 
him  the  power  of  nominating  peers,  while 
the  prospect  of  a  Catholic  reign  was 
still  alarming  to  the  great  houses  which 
held  the  Church  property  distributed 
among  the  courtiers  by  Henry  VIII, 
The  House  of  Commons  at  this  time  was 
rather  the  organ  of  the  Tory  party,  to 
which  all  the  country  squires  and  ooon- 
tiT*  parsons  belonged.  It  was  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tories,  now  the  great  de- 
fenders of  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the 
power  and  dignity  of  that  Honse  first  re- 
ceived a  deadly  blow.  Twelve  peers 
were  created  at  once  by  the  Tory  ministers 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  to  swamp 
the  Whig  minority  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  carry  the  disgraceful  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  This  expedient,  to  which  Tory- 
ism lighted  the  way,  is  now  recognized 
as  the  ratio  uUimato  which  the  opponents 
of  Toryism  may  resort  in  case  the  Tory 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  should 
persist  in  obstructing  on  any  vital  ques- 
tion the  progi-ess  of  the  nation.  Former- 
ly the  importance  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  indicated  by  the  presence  there 
of  the  heads  of  the  government.  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke  both  raised  themselves 
to  the  peerage,  though  Bolingbroke  was 
the  most  popular  orator  of  the  day ;  and 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  left  to  subordinate  hands. 
But  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  great  min- 
ister of  George  I.  and  George  II.  remain- 
ed on  system  in  the  Commons.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  tho  elder  Pitt 
during  the  period  of  his  real  power; 
though  his  popular  name,  '*  The  Great 
Commoner,"  marks  that  it  was  still  a  rar- 
ity to  see  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom 
not  a  peer.  It  was  followed  by  the 
younger  Pitt,  by  Canning,  Peel,  Palmer- 
ston,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Since  Pitt's 
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time,  there  have  been  several  prime  min- 
istenftn  the  Honse  of  Lords,  but  it  is  felt 
to  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  a  govern- 
ment. No  statesman  of  mark  would  now 
leave  the  Honse  of  Commons  if  he  oould 
help  it,  and  Lord  Salisbary  manifestly 
fhmea  in  the  exalted  limbo  to  which  the 
misfortune  of  his  birth  has  consigned  him. 
8till  the  House  of  Lords  retained  a  good 
deal  of  power,  so  long  as  the  Honse  of 
Commons  remained  a  glaringly  inade- 
quate representation  of  the  people,  which 
it  did  down  to  the  Parliamentary  Be- 
form  of  1882.  But  since  that  measure  the 
coeqaality  of  the  two  Hpuses  has  visibly 
ceased.  In  the  passage  of  the  Beform 
Bill  of  1882  the  House  of  Peers  received 
a  heavy  blow.  After  throwing  out  the 
bill,  it  was  coerced  into  passing  it  by  the 
threat  of  a  swamping  creation  of  peers,  the 
royal  oonsent  to  which  had  been  extort- 
ed by  the  Whig  ministers.  It  was  again 
virtually  coerced  by  the  Commons  the 
other  day,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  which  it  passed  under  intimidation 
after  having  distinctly  taken  up  an  atti- 
tude of  resistance.  No  legislation  of  im- 
portance is  now  originated  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  attendance  is  scandalously 
thin,  and  no  exhortations  will  avail  to 
improve  it  while  the  discussions  are  de- 
void of  interest.  "When  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  was  made  a  peer.  Punch  represented 
Lord  Brougham  as  a  Scottish  door-keeper, 
greeting  the  new-comer  with  "  Ye'U  find 
it  unoo  dull  here,  Johnny."  Long  since 
divested  of  the  semi-liberal  character 
which  it  wore  in  1688,  the  House  of 
Lords  has  completely  yielded  to  the  nat- 
ural bias  of  a  privileged  class,  and  its  ex- 
istence during  the  last  century  may  be 
described  as  a  perpetual  struggle  to  arrest 
progress  of  every  kind.  The  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  code,  were  obstructed  by  the 
Lords,  as  well  as  the  Parliamentary  Be- 
form and  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irifth  Church.  The  House  is  totally  un- 
snited  for  the  impartial  revision  of  legis- 
lation, being,  as  it  is,  not  a  fair  represent- 
ation of  all  interests,  much  less  of  the 
mature  wisdom  of  the  community,  but 
m^ely  a  representation  of  the  narrow 
class  of  great  landowners,  who  are  sway« 


ed  by  a  bias  of  the  most  noxious  kind ; 
while  nothing  can  be  less  conservative,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  than  an  insti- 
tution which  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
nation,  whenever  vital  reforms  are  to  be 
carried,  to  lash  itself  up  to  the  point  of 
threatening  with  violence  a  branch  of  its 
legislature. 

The  other  constitutional  monarchies 
of  Europe,  in  imitation  of  England,  have 
adopted  a  second  chamber,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  indispensable ;  though  ex- 
perience seems  to  suggest  a  doubt  wheth- 
er the  weakening  of  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  popular  house  of  the 
legislature  does  not  more  than  counter- 
vail the  controlling  influence  of  the 
senate;  while  if  a  safeguard  against 
hasty  legislation  is  the  only  object,  this 
might  be  attuned,  without  the  complex 
machinery  of  two  chambers,  by  giving 
minorities  a  power  of  suspensive  veto. 
In  the  senates  of  Europe,  however,  but 
a  slight  tincture  remains  of  the  heredit- 
ary element,  and  this  only  in  one  or  two 
cases,  the  bulk  of  the  senates  being 
purely  nominative  or  elective.  The 
hereditary  upper  house  of  England  is  the 
last  leaf  on  the  tree ;  and  its  lingering 
existence  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  nations,  which  have  for  a 
time  outstripped  their  fellows,  to  rest 
satisfied  with  their  own  progress,  and 
ultimately  to  fall  behind  in  the  race. 
Aristocracy  is  dead.  Like  monarchy,  it 
had  its  place  in  history,  but  its  place 
knows  it  no  more.  Its  moral  energy  in 
the  feudal  age  was  sustained  by  military 
and  political  duty,  enforced  by  the  stem 
exigencies  of  an  iron  time.  Nothing  is 
now  left  to  it  but  privilege,  which  in- 
variably saps  the  vigor,  moral  and  even 
physical,  of  the  privileged  class.  Even 
its  manners  are  gone.  These  scandals 
of  aristocratic  rowdyism  at  the  universi- 
ties, like  the  scandals  of  aristocratic 
profiigacy  in  social  life,  are  the  marks  of 
an  incurable  decay.  The  age  of  chivalry 
has  not  departed,  and  never  will  depart ; 
but  the  age  of  aristocratic  chivalry  de- 
parted long  ago.  In  no  intelligent  com- 
munity can  such  a  shadow  of  the  past 
long  be  allowed  to  retain  a  veto  On  the 
progress  of  a  nation. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  English 
aristocracy  will  speedily  be  assailed  in  a 
vital  part  by  the  extension  of  the  move- 
ment against  the  fendal  land-laws  from 
Ireland  to  England.  The  retention  of  the 
land  in  a  few  hands,  by  means  of  primo- 
genitare  and  entail,  or  rather  settlement, 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  landed 
aristocracy :  bnt  the  social  and  econom- 
ical evils  of  the  system,  which  are  felt 
with  daily  increasing  force,  have  now 
clearly  marked  it  for  abolition. 

Meantime,  the  Honse  of  Commons 
has  itself  become,  what  till  recently  it 
scarcely  was,  a  popular  assembly.  Down 
to  1882  the  franchise  was  so  restricted, 
and  the  number  of  boroughs  in  the  hands 
of  great  proprietors,  close  corporations, 
or  the  government,  was  so  large,  that  the 
House  could  hardly  be  called  elective. 
Down  to  186T  the  suffrage  was  still  con- 
fined to  one  seventh  of  tiie  people.  But 
the  Beform  Act  of  1867  has  established 
household  suffrage  in  the  cities  and 
household  suffrage  for  all  above  the 
peasantry  in  the  couuties.  The  era  of 
the  elective  principle  seems  now,  there- 
fore, to  have  fairly  arrived. 

To  the  revolutionists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury it  seemed  sufficient  to  enthrone  the 
elective  principle  and  sweep  away  sll 
barriers  against  its  full  operation — ^to 
establish,  in  fact,  a  despotism  of  the 
popalar  will.  Nothing  else,  in  their 
opinion,  was  needed  in  order  to  inaugu- 
rate a  reign  of  perfect  wisdom  and  hap- 
pine83.  They  had  not  studied  history, 
the  foundation  of  political  science,  ra- 
tionally; history  had  not  then  been 
rationally  written.  They  were  a  good 
deal  misled  by  the  false  analogy  of  the 
ancient  republics,  which  were  in  fleust 
slave-owning  oligarchies,  where  slavery 
solved  all  the  questions  of  the  Proleta- 
riat. In  the  philo^phy  of  the  Jacobins, 
history  down  to  their  time  had  been  one 
vast  scene  of  wrong :  the  people,  always 
capable  of  self-government,  had  been 
always  ousted  from  it  by  kings  who 
were  invariably  tyrants,  aided  by  priests 
who  were  invariably  impostors,  and  you 
had  only  to  '' strangle  the  last  king 
with  the  entrails  of  the  last  priest,"  that 
the  millonnium  might  begin.    They  ab- 


solutely repudiated  the  past,  and  called 
the  first  year  of  their  republic  thtf  Yeat 
One.  These  dreams  have  vanished  now. 
Since  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions a  century  has  passed,  more  fruit- 
ful, perhaps,  than  all  the  centuries  that 
went  before  it,  of  discovery  in  the  his- 
torical and  political  as  well  as  in  the 
scientific  sphere.  We  know  that  mon- 
archy, and  perhaps  aristocracy,  was 
natural  and  necessary  to  man  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  development;  that 
with  the  advance  of  intelligence  and 
civilization,  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
wore  out,  and  the  day  of  elective 
government  arrived.  The  Jacobins  could 
not  have  prevented  the  advent  of  elect- 
ive government,  and  they  did  very  little 
to  hasten  it,  though  they  were  only  too 
successful  in  connecting  it  with  malig- 
nant and  hypocritical  passions,  and  with 
a  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  the  sovereign 
people  almost  as  false  and  as  noxious  as 
the  old  dogma  of  the  divinity  oi  kings. 
We  know,  too,  by  sad  experience,  that 
elective  government,  so  far  from  being 
the  magic  core  of  all  political  ills,  is  itself 
liable  to  distempers,  which  we  have 
hitherto  done  but  little  to  cure.  As  the 
great  distemper  of  monarchy  was  tyran- 
ny, the  great  distempers  of  elective 
government  are  faction,  demagogism,  and 
corruption.  So  far  from  having  solved 
for  us  all  political  problems,  and  left  us 
nothing  to  do  but  to  preserve  and  ad- 
mire a  perfect  work,  the  framers  of 
constitutions  in  the  last  century  did  not 
see,  nor  was  it  possible  that  they  should 
see,  in  what  directions  some  of  the  chief 
political  problems  lay.  Our  political 
condition  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  an 
improvement  on  the  condition  of  the 
generations  which  went  before  us,  but 
it  is  no  more  perfect  or  final  than  theirs. 
The  inauguration  of  the  elective 
principle  in  England  in  1688  was  at  once 
followed  by  a  manifestation,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  virtues  of  the  principle,  its 
energy,  and  its  progressive  character ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  its  distempers, 
especially  of  faction  and  corruption. 
William  the  Third  tries  to  combine  in 
his  government  men  of  ability,  without 
distinction  of  party,  and  to  induce  them 
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to  act  together  for  the  salvation  of  their 
imperilled  country :  he  finds  it  hopeless, 
and  is  forced  to  form  a  government  first 
of  one  party,  then  of  the  other.     The 
malignity  of  faction  hursts  forth  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  with  perfect  reck- 
lessness of  the  national   interest   and 
honor.     A  leading  Whig  is  indicted  for 
murder,  without  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  the  charge,  hy  the  animosity  of  the 
opposite  party.    The  Privy  Council,  the 
old  council  of  the  realm,  and  still  the 
only  one  known  to  the  law,  is  superseded 
hy   the  Cahinet    Council,  an  unconsti- 
tutional   organ   of    party.        In    the 
following  reign  the  Tory  leader  Boling- 
broke,  a  sceptic,  and  a  writer  against 
Christianity,  overthrows  a  great  Whig 
Government  by  appealing  to  the  perse* 
outing  fanaticism  of  the  Tory  clergy,  and 
sacrifices  not  only  the  interest  and  glory 
but  the  good  faith  and  honor   of  the 
nation  to  party  objects,  in  the  disgrace- 
ful Treaty  of  IJtrecht,    On  the  next  re- 
volution of  fortune,  at  the  death  of  Anne, 
the  Whigs  in  their  turn  proscribe  the 
Tories.    The  Tories  conspire  against  the 
country  and  twice  involve  it  in  civil  war. 
Walpole,    out   of  office,    harasses  the 
government,  whose  principles  he  profes- 
ses: in  office,  he  is  himself   harassed, 
thwarted  in  his  best  measures,  and  at 
last  driven  into    a  criminal  war  with 
Spain,  by  an  opposition  heterogeneous  in 
its  principles,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  torrent  of  its  patriotic  eloquence, 
has  no  object  in  view  but  to  oust  the 
minister  and  clamber  into  his  place.    It 
is  a  fact  of  melancholy  significance  that 
Chatham,    so   pure   and    patriotic   by 
nature,  is  found  deeply  implicated  in  the 
worst  of  these  transactions.    Meantime, 
the  councils  of  the  nation  resound  with 
mutual  slander,  and  a  party  press,  the 
organ  of  the  two  factions,  fills  all  hearts 
with  malignity  and  falsehood. 

It  is  siogular  that  writers  on  the 
British  Constitution — ^not  only  formal 
writers  like  Blackstone,  but  those  who 
try  to  pierce  to  the  real  facts — should 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  cardinal 
fact  that  government  in  England  is  a 
government  of  party.  The  constitution 
is  the  organ  through  which  the  dominant 


party  rules :  and  so  it  has  been  and  is 
under  all  elective  governments.    Every- 
where you  find  two  parties  more  or  less 
defined,  the  struggle  between  which  for 
the  offices   of  state  makes  up  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  country.     Every- 
where yon  have  a  party  morality  and  a 
party  allegiance  confiicting    with    the 
claims  of  hunuinity  and  the  nation.    In 
England  the  Sit  of  established  rules  for 
the  party  game  has  superseded  the  con- 
stitutional law  as  expounded  by  Black- 
stone.     Party  government   is  implied 
in  the  very  shape  and  arrangement  of 
the   House  of   Commons,   where    tlie 
party  in  power  sits  on  the    Speaker's 
right    hand,   the    party    in    opposition 
on  his  left.     In  a  constitution  framed 
for    the    Dominion    of    Canada,   the 
system  received  a   formal  recognition, 
provision  being  made  that  the  members 
of  the  new  senate,  for  the  first  term, 
should  be  chosen  fairly  from  both  parties. 
But  whether  formally  recognized  or  not, 
party  government  is  the  all-important 
fact.    What  is  the  government  of  Eng- 
land at  present  ?    Not  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  nor  any  of  them,  but   the 
Liberal  party.    What  is  the  government 
of  the  United  States?  Not  the  President, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  Bepublican  party.     What  is  the  real 
legislature  of  the  United  States?    The 
Bepublican    caucus.     What  is  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  United  States  ?     A 
long  struggle  between  two  parties,  cul- 
minating in  a  civil  war. 

Burke,  in  his  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of 
ths  Present  Diseontents^haa  a  defence,  or 
rather  an  encomium,  of  party. 

^'  Party  is  a  body  of  men  united  for 
promoting  by  their  joint  endeavors  the 
national  interest,  upon  some  particular 
principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed. 
For  my  part,  I  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  any  one  believes  in  his  own 
politics,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any 
weight,  who  refuses  to  adopt  the  meana 
of  having  them  reduced  into  praotioe. 
It  is  the  business   of  the   speculative 
philosopher  to  mark  the  proper  enda  of 
government.    It  is  the  business  of  the 
politician,  who  is  the  philosopher    iu 
action,  to  find  out  proper  meana  towaxda 
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those  ends,  and  to  emploj  them  with 
effect.  Therefore  every  honorahle  con- 
nection will  avow  it  is  their  first  purpose 
to  pursue  every  just  method  to  put  the 
men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  such 
a  condition  as  may  enable  them  to  carry 
their  common  plans  into  execution  with 
all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  state. 
As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain 
situations,  it  is  their  duty  to  contend  for 
these  situations.  Without  a  proscription 
of  others,  they  are  hound  to  give  to  their 
own  party  the  preference  in  all  things ; 
and  by  no  means,  for  private  considera- 
tions, to  accept  any  offers  of  power  in 
which  the  whole  body  is  not  included ; 
nor  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led,  or  to 
be  controlled,  or  to  be  over-balanced, 
in  office  or  in  council,  by  those  who 
contradict  the  very  fandamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  party  is  formed, 
and  even  those  upon  which  every 
fair  connection  must  stand.  Such 
a  generous  contention  for  power,  on  such 
manly  and  honorable  maxims,  will  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  mean  and  in- 
terested struggle  for  place  and  emolu- 
ment. The  very  style  of  such  persons 
will  serve  to  discriminate  them  from 
those  numberless  imposters  who  have 
deluded  the  ignorant  with  professions 
incompatible  with  human  practice,  and 
have  afterwards  incensed  them  by 
practices  below  the  level  of  vulgar 
rectitude." 

Such  are  the  praises  of  party,  sung 
by  a  great  political  philosopher,  who,  at 
the  most  irapoi-tant  juncture  of  his  own 
political  life,  signally  broke  with  party, 
and  died  idolized  by  the  opposite  party, 
detested  by  his  own,  and  vainly  strug- 
gling to  vindicate  his  loyalty  as  a  partisan 
by  appealing  from  party  as  it  was  to 
party  as  it  had  been. 

Burke's  theory  obviously  supposes  the 
continued  existence  of  some  difference 
of  principle  sufficient  to  create  a  funda- 
mental division  among  honest  men,  and 
to  reconcile  with  morality  allegiance  to 
a  party  and  submission  of  the  individual 
conscience  to  the  party  councils.  As  it 
happens,  such  a  difference  of  opinion  has 
generally  existed  between  the  Tories  and 
Liberals  in  England  down  to  the  present 


time,  and  thus  party  struggles  there, 
:  and  the  characters  of  party  men,  have 
preserved  some  measure  of  morality  and 
dignity.  But  when  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government  are  settled, 
how  can  party  fail  to  degenerate  into  a 
selfish  and  immoral  struggle  for  power  ? 
Party  managers  will,  of  course,  strain 
their  ingenuity  to  devise  party  issue?,  to 
invest  them  with  factitious  importance, 
and  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  nation 
about  them ;  but  power  and  pelf  will  be 
the  real  objects  of  the  conflict. 

Even  if  party  were  what  Burke  sup- 
poses it  to  be,  it  would  often  exclude 
the  best  administrators  from  the  public 
service;  for  the  best  administrators  are 
often  men  with  little  turn  for  speculative 
politics,  and  are  as  likely  to  be  found  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other.     The  greatest 
men    are    likely  to  be  excluded  from 
politics  altogether;  because  great  men 
will  not  submit  to  be  the  organs  of  nar- 
row judgments  and  the  instruments  of 
mercenary  aims.     "  The  madness  of  the 
many  for  the  gain  of  the  few  "  is  a  defi- 
nition of  party  not  only  pointed  bat 
true:  and  even  when  the  ambition  of 
the    few   is  generous,    for   the  mai^r 
party  conflicts  are  little  better  than  mad- 
ness.     Party  consecrates  prejudice,  ap- 
plauds rancor,  stigmatizes  largeness  of 
view,  candor,  truthfulness,  as  derelio- 
'  tions  of  the  party  faith.    It  divides  the 
members  of  a  community  whose  interest 
is  the  same,  and  who,  if  they  were  free 
to  form  their   opinions,  would    prob- 
bably  tend  to  agreement,  into  two  hostUe 
camps  carrying  on  a  struggle,  which  if 
it  has  none  of  the  bloodshed,  has  a  good 
many  of  the  moral  evils,  of  civil  war.    It 
sets  a  premium  on  the  eloquence  of  ma- 
lignity, and  in  the  political  history  of  Eng- 
land has  raised  men  who  had  scarcely 
any  other  qualification  to  places  in  which 
they  have  done  great  injury  not  only  to 
the  interests  but  to  the  honor  of  their 
country. 

In  England  the  organization  of  party 
has  hitherto  been  somewhat  less  complete 
than  in  some  other  countries  under 
popular  government.  Till  lately,  the 
elective  principle  itself  has  prevailed 
there,  as  has  been  already  stated,  only 
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in  a  Tery  restrioted  form,  and  other 
oonnections  have  a  good  deal  trayersed 
the  lines  of  party,  and  interfered 
with  its  ascendancy.  Parliamentary 
elections  come  at  long  intervals,  and, 
from  the  freqnent  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolation,  are  uncertain 
in  their  recurrence ;  and  manicipal  elec- 
tions in  England  being  comparatively  de- 
void of  interest,  there  is  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  a  regular  party  organization  on 
foot.  The  English  system  of  election 
also,  which  is  unrestricted  with  Regard 
to  the  candidate's  place  of  residence,  ren- 
ders it  more  difficult  for  local  managers 
to  keep  nominations  in  their  hands. 
But  when  party  organization  is  com- 
plete, the  elector,  compelled  to  vote  at 
the  dictation  of  the  managers,  may,  like 
the  constitutional  king,  fancy  that  he  ex- 
ercises political  power,  and  go  through 
the  forms  and  gestures  of  sovereignty ; 
but,  like  the  constitutional  kin^,  he  is  in 
reality  a  puppet.  With  electoral  liberty, 
general  freedom  of  opinion  and  indepen- 
dence of  political  and  social  character 
are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  It  is  not  in 
any  open  preaching  of  imperialist 
doctrines,  so  much  as  in  the  enoroach- 
ments  of  party  despotism  on  the  liberty 
of  voting,  that  we  should  look  for  the 
signs  of  the  decay  of  liberty  in  a  free 
state. 

Corruption,  like  faction,  beset  elective 
government  in  England  from  the  first. 
Before  we  are  half  through  the  reign  of 
William  the  Deliverer,  on  the  morrow  of 
the  Glorious  Revolution,  we  find  govern- 
ment systematically  bribing  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  name 
of  Walpole  is  infamous,  perhaps  more 
infamous  than  it  deserves,  in  the  annals 
of  corruption.  Not  only  the  secret  ser- 
vice-money and  the  vast  amount  of  sine- 
cure patronage,  political  and  ecolesiaBti* 
cal,  with  peerages  and  other  honors 
then  in  the  hands  of  government, 
but  the  public  service  and  even  the 
public  loans  were  prostituted  to  the 
purposes  of  bribery,  and  administrative 
abnses  were  thus  engendered  under  a  free 
gOTemment  little  less  flagraat  than  those 
which  had  disignced  the  tyranny  of 
n.    In  England  they  have  now  \ 


pretty  well  worked  off  the  grosser  forms 
of  Parliamentary  corruption.  In  this 
they  have  been  aided  by  that  which  has 
been  an  evil  in  other  respects,  the  pluto- 
cratic character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, most  of  the  members  of  which  are 
too  rich  to  care  for  a  bribe.  They  have 
also  been  aided  by  that  which  is  in  all  re- 
spects an  unspeakable  blessing,  the 
almost  entire  removal  of  the  civil  service 
and  the  judiciary  from  the  category  of 
party  spoils,  rotation  in  office  being  total- 
ly discarded,  and  even  the  patronage  of 
the  first  appointments  greatly  reduced 
through  the  introduction  of  competitive 
examination.  At  the  time  of  the 
Railroad  Mania,  there  were  strong  sus- 
picions of  direct  bribery  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  certainly 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  dishonest  and 
even  corrupt  voting,  and  the  experience 
of  that  period  strongly  suggested  that  the 
sort  of  legislation  in  which  the  lobbies 
have  an  interest  ought  not  to  be  vested  in 
a  political  assemblor,  but  committed  to 
professional  authorities  whose  integrity 
may  be  fortified  by  professional  interest 
and  honor,  who  may  themselves  be  re- 
sponsible, in  case  of  misconduct,  to  the  su- 
preme government.  The  principal  bribes 
now  are  peerages  and  other  honors  which 
have  a  special  value  for  rich  men  aspir- 
ing to  social  position.  In  England  how- 
ever, generally  speaking,  it  is  not  among 
the  members  but  in  the  constituencies 
that  corruption  prevails.  Parliament  leg- 
islates rigorously  against  it,  but  legislate 
as  we  may,  while  politics  are  a  struggle 
for  office,  corruption  in  some  form  will 
continue  to  exist. 

The  growth  of  Demagogism,  again,  has 
been  somewhat  suspended  in  England 
by  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage  and  by 
the  ascendancy  of  a  political  class. 
Party  leaders  have  made  unscrupulous 
appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people  as 
well  as  to  the  passions  of  assemblies, 
which,  like  larger  masses  of  man,  are  ca- 
pable of  becoming  mere  mobs.  But  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  instances 
of  men  leaving  the  paths  of  industry  to 
make  politics  a  trade,  and  comparatively 
little  of  the  public  sycophancy  by  which 
demagogues  may  close  the  ears  of  a  na- 
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tion  against  trnth  as  efifectnallj  as  court* 
iers  by  their  flattery  close  the  ears  of 
the  most  besotted  despot.  The  weak 
point  of  the  elective  system  seems  to  lie 
not  so  mach  in  the  choice  of  members  as 
in  the  choice  of  candidates;  in  the 
nomination,  in  a  word,  rather  than  in 
the  election.  Once  place  the  right 
man  before  the  electors,  and  if  they 
are  of  average  intelligence  and  hon- 
esty they  will  probably  elect  him. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  man 
placed  before  them.  He  will  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  come  forward  of  himself, 
for  generally  speaking  men  of  much 
depth  of  character  and  largeness  of  mind 
are  rather  too  averse  from  these  com- 
petitions and  contentions :  they  are  rather 
too  much  disposed,  as  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher says,  to  stand  aside  under  the 
shelter  of  the  wall  and  let  the  dust  whirl 
by.  ^Yhen  there  is  not  a  political  class 
designated  by  its  birth  for  public  life,  the 
solution  has  been  found  practically  in 
demagogism  and  caucuses,  machinery 
by  which  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
the  best  men  should  be  selected  to  rule 
the  state.  This  is  a  canker  at  the  very 
root  of  the  system,  and  one  for  which  a 
remedy  has  not  yet  been  suggested  or 
perhaps  even  sought.  A  really  free  and 
spontaneous  exercise  of  their  power  of 
choice  by  the  whole  body  of  electors 
seems  to  require  not  only  a  general  in- 
telligence but  a  general  activity  and  in- 
terest in  politics  which  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  find  in  the  mass  of  men. 

All  political  philosophy  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Pym:  *'  The  best  form 
of  government  is  that  which  doth  actu- 
ate and  dispose  every  part  and  member 
of  a  state  to  the  common  good.^'  Uni- 
yersal  suffrage  expressing  the  free 
and  rational  allegiance  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple is  the  only  just  and  stable  basis  on 
which  institutions  can  hereafter  rest; 
and  no  community  which  is  governed 
either  for  or  by  a  class  can  be  considered 
a  community  indeed.  Elective  govern- 
ment has  coincided  with  the  higher  civil- 
ization ;  it  demands  far  greater  moral  ef- 
fort and  brings  forth  proportionately,  no- 
bler fruits  than  any  other  system.  But  the 
elective  principle  will  not  regulate  itself^ 


and,  for  want  of  regulation,  it  has  in  not 
a  few  instances  wrought  its  own  de- 
struction. Even  in  the  countries  where 
the  success  of  the  elective  system  has 
been  greatest,  if  you  subtract  the  other 
elements  of  well-being,  such  as  religion, 
intelligence,  and  industry,  and  against 
the  good  done  by  political  agencies  aet 
the  evil  done  by  faction,  demagogism, 
and  corruption,  how  large  will  be  the 
balance  of  good  which  will  remain  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  test  of  a 
poHtical  system,  not  mere  declamations 
about  freedom. 

Faction,  demagogism,  and  corruption, 
not  only  interfere  with  good  govern- 
ment ;  they  deprave  the  moral  life  of 
men  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  govern- 
ment to  protect;  and  if  they  are  not 
cured  or  mitigated,  the  time  will  come 
when  Humanity,  feeling  that  its  higher 
interests  are  being  sacrificed  to  its  lower, 
will  arouse  itself  to  throw  off  an  intol- 
erable evil,  at  whatever  expense  to  cher- 
ished ideas  and  institutions. 

England  moves  slowly;  but  the  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  her  statesmen 
will  be  compelled  to  take  up  organic 
questions.  The  House  of  Coromona^as 
at  present  constituted  is  not  fit  to  be  the 
government.  Consisting  of  650  mem- 
bers, it  is  too  large  for  deliberation.  The 
evil  organization  of  party  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  make  it  work  at  all.  But 
in  other  and  more  fundamental  re- 
spects it  bears  the  traces  of  its  original 
character  as  a  representation  of  the 
counties  and  boroughs  summoned  occa- 
sionally and  for  a  short  time,  not  to 
govern,  or  even  to  legislate,  but  to  grant 
the  king  money  and  at  the  same 
time  advise  him  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  It  is  summoned  and  dismissed 
at  the  will  of  the  ministers  of  the  Grown, 
the  only  security  for  its  annual  convoca- 
tion being  an  indirect  one,  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  from  it  supplies  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government  and  pay  the 
annual  interest  on  the  debt.  It  is  in 
abeyance  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
and  in  the  interval  between  a  dissolution 
and  a  fresh  election  ceases  altogether  to 
exist.  The  system  of  general  elections  is 
objectionable  both  as  changing  all  the 
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membera  of  the  legislature  at  once  and 
as  giring  an  uidiie  and  pernicioos  in- 
floenoe  to  the  qnestioo  or  crj  of  the 
hour :  it  opens  the  floodgates  of  popu- 
lar passion,  instead  of  eqaahl  j  registering 
the  progreas  of  pnblic  opinion.  Miltoa 
▼as  qoite  in  the  right  when  he  conn- 
selled  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had 
then  made  itself  the  government,  to  do 
awaj  with  dissolntions  and  general  elec- 
tions, to  declare  itself  permanent,  and 
fill  up  TAcancies  in  its  body  as  thej  arose. 
Even  the  hoars  of  session,  which  are  not 
the  bosiness  hoars  of  the  day,  but  those 
of  the  night,  when  bnsiness  b  worst  done, 
denote  the  assembly ^s  imperfect  reoog- 
nituMi  of  its  present  functions. 

I  bATe  siud  that  England  has  no  writ- 
ten constitution.  At  one  period  of  her 
history,  and  for  a  short  time,  she  had  a 
written  oonstitation,  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment, and  the  work  of  no  ordinary 
hands :  I  mean  the  Instrament  of  Gov- 
emioent  framed  bj  Cromwell  and  his 
asBOoates  after  the  execution  of  Charles 
L,  and  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  Honse  of  Lords.  The  constita- 
don  embodied  in  the  Instrament  of  Gov- 
ernment consisted  of  an  elective  Pro- 
tector, a  Parliament,  and  a  Council  of 
State.  The  Protector  is  elected  for  life ; 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  also 
hold  their  offices  for  life;  and  when  a 
vacancj  occurs  the  Parliament  is  to  send 
up  mx  names,  out  of  which  the  Council 
select  two,  and  of  these  two  the  Pro- 
tector cho^>ses  one ;  so  that  the  Council 
would  be  kept  pretty  well  in  harmony 
with  the  Parliament  and  the  Protector. 
The  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation 
were  vested  entirely  in  the  Parliament, 
the  Protector  having  a  suspensive  veto  on 
legislation  for  twenty  days  only.  The 
Council  of  State  was  completely  associ- 
ated with  the  Protector  in  the  conduct 
of  the  executive.  As  to  the  elective 
Protector,  there  may  be  a  doubt  whetlier 
it  is  necesary  to  have  any  single  head 
of  the  state;  whether  the  supposed 
necesmty  is  not  a  superstition  derived 
from  long  familiarity  with  monarchy; 
and  whether  we  should  not  be  better 
without  an  J  grent  prize  of  this  kind  to 
stimulate  that  which  requires  no  stimu- 
VOL.  VI. — 15 


Ins — ^personal  ambition.    But  if  we  are 
to  have  an  elective  head,  there  are  some 
reasons  for  preferring  one  elected  for 
life  to  one  elected  for  a  term  of  years: 
because  the  regular  recurrence  of  the 
competition  for  this  prize  at  stated  inter- 
vals keeps  on  foot  party  organizations, 
inflames  faction,  and    tends    to  bring 
dangerous  questions,  which  might  other- 
wise work  themselves  out  slowly  and 
quietly,  to  a  sudden  and  violent  issue. 
That,  however,  which  most  claims  at- 
tention in  the  system  embodied  in  the 
Instrument  of  Quvemment  is  that  it  is 
not  a  party  system,  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  State  being  elected  tmder  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  render  it  impos- 
nble  that  the  Council  should  become  a 
cabinet  or  cabaL    It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  the  minds  of  English  states- 
men should  one  day  revert  to  Crom- 
well's constitution,  which,  though  pre- 
mature in  its  day  and  altered  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  made,  may  not  be  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  present  age.    It  is  curious  to 
see  how,  with  the  rising  ascendancy  of 
the  political  principles  of  which  Cromwell 
was  the  impersonation  in  his  day,  the 
figure  of  the  Protector  has  come  forth 
from  the  cloud  of  infamy  behind  which 
it  was  long  hidden  and  received  again 
the  homage  of  the  national  heart. 

Ti.e  attempt  to  found  the  institutions 
of  the  future  will  be  made  in  England 
under  some  critical  conditions,   partly 
common  to  her  with  other  nations,  partly 
peculiar  to  herself.    Peculiar  to  her,  in 
degree  at  least,  are  the  contrast  between 
the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and 
the  presence  of  masses  of  wan^igno"*****^ 
and  criminal  propensity  dose  to  the  stre^ 
of  luxurious  palaces.    The  proletariai  n 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  great  Aiper^o«^ 
citie«  and  to  raise  the  formidable  prcibl 
connected  witb  its  existence ;  b»^  ^^^ 
one  of  the  most  important  elenu^^ 
the  change  which  baapafsed  over  " 
can  society  nnce  it  was  observec 
Tocqueville.     But  in  Eniiia»'- 
ger  is  at  it«  height,  and  thour:: 
plosive  foTcem  of  aranUootr  ^ 
slumber  lon^  in  a  day  of  r^   -^ 
•xcitemeiit  tk^fsy  joaej;  awat^ 
a  pecoliarity  t^»o  h*  Ui*-  ^'^^-^^ 
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of  the  Trades-Unions  in  England,  at  least 
as  compared  with  their  political  aspect 
in  this  country.  In  England  the  suffrage 
wns  so  long  withheld  from  the  artisans 
tliat  thej  have  formed  polity  an  indus- 
trial, with  ohjects,  laws,  and  a  gorern- 
ment  of  its  own  outside  the  polity  of 
the  nation.  Such  a  power  can  hardly 
fail,  in  this  industrial  age,  in  some  way 
to  affect  the  course  of  political  progress. 
On  the  other  hand,  ir  feature  of  the 
situation,  common  to  England,  with  all 
the  leading  nations,  is  the  critical  posi-. 
tion,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore,  of 
the  religious  faith  which  has  hitherto 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  poli- 
tical as  well  as  the  social  morality 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments has  not  operated  with  all  the 
force  which  theologians  have  assumed ; 
but  assuredly  the  motives  which  have 
hitherto  led  the  mass  of  men  to  keep 
their  selfish  passions  in  subordination  to 
the  common  good,  and  thereby  to  render 
government  other  than  that  of  mere  force 
possible,  will  be  found,  if  analyzed,  to  be 
fundamentally  religious.  The  connection 
of  atheism  and  imperialism  is  most 
marked  perhaps  in  Hobbes,  but  it  is 
(Visible  through  the  whole  history  of  po- 
litical philosophy.  Rationalism  has  not 
yet  developed  a  positive  side,  and  be- 
tween the  decay  of  the  old  support  and 
the  growth  of  the  new,  there  may  be  an 
interval  perilous  to  humanity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  influenoe  of  science  is 
beginning  to  tell  beneficially  on  politic49, 


by  substituting  observation  for  assump- 
tion and  calm  investigation  for  party 
passion.  The  rational  study  of  history  is 
also  a  new  and  beneficial  influence  in  the 
case  of  all  public  men  who  have  received 
a  good  political  education; 

There  are,  unhappily,  great  masses  of 
ignorance  among  the  people  in  England ; 
and  even  the  new^  possessors  of  wealth 
are  a  bad  political  class,  being  too  com- 
monly uneducated,  not  only  in  the  first 
but  in  the  second  generation.    But  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
highly-trained  political  intellect.  To  thia 
the  system  of  class  government,  in  other 
respects  so  injurious,  has  itself  been  coa- 
ducive,  by  dedicating  a  class  to  political 
life.  The  comparatively  secure  tenure  of 
seats  in  Parliament  bas  contributed  to  the 
same  result.    Something  is  als6  due  per- 
haps to  the  system  of  Oollege  Fellowships, 
which  gives  young  men  of  abfiity  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  their  self-culture 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  univer- 
sity education.    There  is,  moreover,  a 
good  deal  of  independence  and  force  of 
political  character;   independence  and 
force  which  are  often  perverse  and  reac- 
tionary, but  still  independence  and  force. 
To  these  advantages  may  be  added  an 
immense  political  experience  and  the  na- 
tional habits  of  mind  which  it  has  formed. 
England  will  probably  grapple  vigorous- 
ly with  the  tremendous  problems  which 
are  forced  upon  her,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  hoping  that  she  will  work  out 
something  of  value,  not  for  herself  only, 
but  for  the  world. 


BREVITIES. 


MAEINO  lOE  BY  STEAM. 


To  make  ice  by  steam ;  to  cool  one's 
self  by  lighting  a  fire;  in  a  word,  to  con- 
vert heat  into  cold,  is  a  problem  that  has 
been  proposed  and  solved  by  modem 
science.  The  mere  suggestion,  the  bare 
statement,  of  this  paradoxical  problem, 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind — a  revolution  in  human  ideas.  The 
old  alchemists  held  that  while  matter  is 
changeable  so  that  copper  and  lead  may 
l>e  transmuted  into  gold  and  silver,  the 
•oocult  gualities  of  coldness,  sharpness. 


etc.,  are  fixed  and  immntable.  Aa  al* 
chemist  would  more  readily  have  expect** 
ed  to  see  a  ma«s  of  lead  converted  into 
pure  gold  than  to  see  ice  produced 
through  the  agency  of  fire.  The  modern 
chemist,  on  the  other  hand,  relies  upon 
the  certainty  that  every  elementary  sub* 
stance  will  always  remain  the  same  no 
matter  how  many  changes  may  be  im* 
pressed  upon  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  strongly  suspects  that  heat  and  cold, 
electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  even 
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gravity  itself^  are  all  merely  conditions  of 
matter  that  may  be  changed  at  will  and 
converted  the  one  into  the  other.  To  il- 
Instrate :  a  chemist  takes  a  mass  of  lead, 
and  by  allowing  certain  chemical  agents  to 
act  npon  it,  he  causes  it  to  pass  through 
more  changes  th^n  ever  did  the  fabled 
Proteus.  In  his  hands  the  solid,  shining 
metal,  which  is  so  dense  that  its  weiglit 
baa  become  a  proverb,  loses  its  metallic 
form  and  becomes  entirely  invfsible. 
Then  it  changes  successively  to  a  white 
chalky  powder,  to  a  dark  flaky  nuiss,  or  to 
a  beautiful  orange  pigment.  But  through 
all  these  changes  the  eye  of  the  chemist 
follows  the  masquerader  and  penetrntes 
every  disguise.  Through  every  variation 
of  form  the  lead  remains  lead,  and  at  any 
stage  of  the  process  it  may  be  recovered 
and  exhibited  as  the  same  bright,  heavy 
metal  that  it  was  originally.  We  cannot 
change  it  into  silver,  or  gold,  or  iron. 
Lead  it  was,  and  lead  it  will  remain. 

But  now  let  us  take  a  few  bars  of 
steel  to  which  the  property  known  as 
magnetism  has  been  imparted.  They 
are  cold  and  dark,  and  they  may  be  han- 
dled without  imparting  any  peculiar  sen- 
sation. Ifj  however,  we  arrange  them  a 
peculiar  way  and  give  them  a  rapid  mo- 
tion, we  can  convert  this  motion  and 
magnetism  into  light,  heat,  and  electri- 
city. The  steel  bars  were  cold,  but  they 
give  to  two  wires  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing a  degree  of  heat  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  fiercest  furnace ;  they  were 
dark,  but  by  their  influence  a  light  of  the 
most  dazzling  brilliancy  is  made  to  glow 
between  the  same  wires ;  the  bars  give 
MO  sensation  when  handled,  but  these 
same  wires  derive  from  them  power 
which  it  would  be  instant  death  to  en- 
counter. Here  we  have  heat,  light,  and 
electricity  produced  where  apparently 
no  heat,  light,  or  electricity  existed  be- 
fore ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  law  upon 
which  these  wondrous  roanifestntions  de- 
pend— the  law  of  the  correlation  of  the 
forces — ^is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  By  proper  ap- 
plications of  this  law,  the  same  tempest 
that  raises  the  ocean  in  billows  may  be 
made  to  illuminate  the  sea  and  give  to 
the  wandering  bark  a  warning  of  sunken 
reefs ;  the  action  of  a  few  pints  of  acid  on 
some  fragments  of  zinc  places  at  onr 
disposal  a  messenger  that  in  a  journey 
round  the  world  can  outstrip  Ariel ;  and 
the  combustion  of  a  few  pounds  of  coal 
under  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  will 
enable  us  to  produce  ice  that  on  hot  and 
sultry  days  may  cool  the  lips  of  the  fever- 
ed patient.    As  the  latter  is  one  of  the 


best  illustrations  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  beautiful  law  that  we  have 
mentioned,  we  will  describe  it  at  length. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
civjlization  it  was  known  that  a  per- 
son wearing  wet  clothes  became  very 
rapidly  and  very  powerfully  chilled ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Dr.  Black,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  the  cause  of  this  rapid 
chilling  was  discovered.  He  found  that 
in  order  to  convert  one  pound  of  water 
at  212°  Fahr.  into  steam  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, it  required  six  and  a  half  times 
as  much  heat  as  is  sufficient  to  raise  one 
pound  of  water  from  62**  to  212**.  In 
other  words,  he  found  that  one  pound  of 
steam  at  212**  contained  as  mucli  heat  as 
would  suffice  to  raise  six  and  a  half  pounds 
of  water  from  62°  to  212°.  Tdking^  a 
pound  of  steam  at  212°  and  adding  to  it 
six  and  a  half  pounds  of  water  at  62°,  we 
get  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  boiling 
water.  This  was  a  wonderful  discovery, 
and  led  to  some  very  curious  results. 
*Those  that  reflected  deeply  on  the  sub- 
ject saw  at  once  that  if  a  vessel  should 
contain  six  and  a  half  pounds  of  water  at 
62°  and  half  a  pound  of  this  liquid  should 
be  suddenly  converted  into  steam  or  va- 

Sor,  this  vapor  would  abstract  so  much 
eat  from  the  remaining  liquid  that  the 
whole  would  be  frozen.  The  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  means  of  suddenly  convert- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  the  water  inio 
vapor. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  the  tops  of 
very  high  mountains  it  is  very  difficult 
to  cook  eggs  and  potatoes  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  water  may  boil  and  the 
eggs  may  be  tumbled  about  in  the  boil- 
ing liquid  during  the  legitimate  ^^  three 
minutes,"  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
eggs  will  be  far  from  '*  done."  A  much, 
longer  time  must  be  allowed,  and  even 
then  the  eggs  will  not  be  very  hard.  If, 
now,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  all 
this,  we  examine  the  water  with  a  ther- 
mometer, we  will  find  that  it  is  boiling, 
or  in  other  words  it  is  passing  off  into 
steam,  at  a  temperature  far  below  212°. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  at  these  great  eleva- 
tions the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
mueh  less  than  in  the  lower  regions. 
But  this  diminished  pressure  we  can  pro- 
duce by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and 
when  we  do  so  the  water  gives  ofif  steam 
very  rapidly  and  becomes  very  cold,  but 
it  does  not  freeze ;  for  as  soon  as  the  air 
has  been  all  removed  from  the  glass  ves- 
sel or  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  the  vapor 
of  water  rises  and  fills  it,  the  process  is 
brought  to  a  close,  and  we  cannot,  as  a 
general  thing,  remove  the  watery  vapor 
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"with  soflSoient  rapidity  by  means  of  the 
pump  alone.  But  it  happens  that  some 
substances,  such  as  very  dry  oat-meal, 
and  particularly  oil  of  vitriol,  have  such 
a  powerful  attraction  for  water  that  they 
remove  it  very  rapidly  from  any  confi&ed 
atmosphere  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 
Indeed,  oil  of  vitriol,  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  chemists,  sulphuric  acid,  has  such  a 
powerful  attraction  for  watery  vapor 
that  it  condenses  it,  combines  with  it, 
and  becomes  very  hot.  So  powerful  is 
this  affinity,  that  if  we  take  a  jar  of  cold 
acid  and  an  equal  jar  of  ice-cold  water 
and  mix  them  together,  they  will  become 
boiling  hot.  If,  now,  we  place  some  of 
this  acid  in  the  receiver  along  with  the 
water,  as  fast  as  the  vapor  of  water  rises 
it  will  be  absorbed  by  the  acid  and  the 
water  will  continue  to  give  off  fresh 
vapor  until  its  temperature  has  been  re- 
duced before  the  vaporing  point.  This 
point  is  never  reached,  however,  until 
the  water  has  been  frozen.  In  this  way 
it  is  easy  to  make  ice  in  a  warm  lecture-' 
room,  and  this  was  the  method  after 
which  Iwcslio,  the  inventor  of  the  air- 
pump  that  bears  his  name,  proposed  to 
manufacture  ice  for  sale.  But  the  pro- 
cess is  too  difficult  and  too  imperfect  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  for  any  thing  but 
an  experiment. 

There  are  other  liquids  besides  water, 
however,  and  these  liquids  boil  at  tem- 
peratures which  differ  between  wide 
limits.  The  shining  metal,  mercury,  re- 
quires a  temperature  600°  above  zero  to 
make  it  boil,  and  liquid  carbonic  acid 
boils  at  a  temperature  80°  below  zero. , 
In  other  wordn,  it  requires  a  temperature 
of  80°  to  keep  it  in  the  form  of  a  liquid. 
"When  the  temperature  rises  above  this 
point,  it  passes  off  rapidly  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  steam  or  vapor,  or,  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  carbonic  acid  gas. 
And  in  thus  passing  off  into  vapor,  it  car- 
ries off  so  much  heat  that  the  vessel  that 
contained  it  is  rendered  exceedinygly  cold, 
so  very  cold  that  we  have  hardly  any 
idea  of  4^e  temperature  that  may  be  thus 
produced.  Mercury  exposed  to  such  a 
temperature  becomes  solid,  and  we  have 
taken  it  in  this  condition  and  hammered 
it  out  on  an  anvil,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
piece  of  lead  or  tin.  When  frozen  in  a 
long  paper  gutter,  the  mercury  may  be 
moulded  into  a  slender  bar  that  may  be 
seized  by  a  pair  of  wooden  forceps  and 
twisted  and  tied  in  a  knot.  And  to  show 


that  the  temperature  of  this  frozen  mer- 
cury is  far  below  any  thing  that  occurs 
in  ordinary  experience,  if  we  apply  it  to 
the  hand,  it  will  burn  and  destroy  the 
fiesh  as  effectually  as  woultS  a  red-hot 
iron,  while  a  piece  of  common  ice  will 
melt  it  as  quickly  as  a  led-liot  bar  of  iron 
would  melt  a  rod  of  lead. 

But  liquid  carbonic  acid,  although  it  is 
capable  of  producing  such  low  tempera- 
tures, is  not  available  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  consequently  other  liquids  have 
been  resorted  to,  such  as  ether,  ammonia, 
and  some  of  the  products  derived  from 
the  distillation  of  petroleum.      When 
these  liquids  are  employed  an  air-pump  is 
always  used,  and  of  course  on  the  large 
scale  a  steam-engine  is  used  to  drive  the 
air-pmnp.      Tlie  process  is  as  follows: 
the  water  to  be  frozen  having   been 
placed  in  vessels  made  of  sheet-metal  so 
that  the  heat  may  be  rapidly  conducted 
away,  these  vessels  are  surrounded  with 
the  freezing  liquid,  which  may  be  ether, 
ammonia,  cryogene  or  any  other  available 
fluid.    The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that 
while  the  mouths  of  the  freezing  boxes 
are  open  to  the  air,  the  liquid  that  sur- 
rounds their  outer  surface  is  contained  in 
an  air-tight  receiver,and  from  this  receiv- 
er the  air  and  vapor  is  exhausted  by  means 
of  an  air-pump.    The  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  soon  lowers  the  temperature  so  far 
tliat  the  water  freezes,  and  ice  is  thus  pro- 
duced.   To  prevent  any  loss  of  the  freez- 
ing liquid,  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged 
that  the  same  pump  that  exhausts  on  one 
side  condenses  on  the  other.    The  vapor 
of  the  liquid  is  therefore  powerfully  com- 
pressed and  re-converted  into  a  liquid 
which,  after  being  cooled,  is  again  passed 
into  iJie  refrigerator  to  be  used  over 
again.    We  say,  after  it  has  been  cooled  ; 
for,  after  compression  to  the  liquid  form 
it  is  very  hot.    And  thus  the  steam-engine 
goes  on  with  its  ceaseless  pulse,  transfer- 
ring the  heat  from  one  side  of  the  machine 
to  the  other ;  taking  it  from  the  water  in 
the  imperceptible  condition  of  latent  heat 
contained  in  a  subtle  vapor,  and  repro- 
ducing it  on  the  other  side  as  sensible  heat 
that  warms  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  as 
soon  as  the  liquid  in  which  it  was  latent 
has  been  condensed.    On  the  latter  side 
it  is  dissipated,    carried   off,  and  pre- 
vented  from   returning   to  the  water 
from  which  it  was  taken.    And  in  this 
simple  manner  is  ice  manufactured  by 
steam. 
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MBDLSTAL  K0K8XK8K  BETZTBD. 

Wb  should  like  to  know  bow  far  a 
writer  in  the  last  Catholic  World,  who 
discnsses  "  The  Character  of  the  Catho- 
lic,"— meaning  the  Koinanist — "in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  represents  the 
opinions  of  his  sect  in  this  country. 
He  appears  to  have  jast  tumbled  out  of 
8ome  forgotten  box  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  to  have  been  dag  up  in  one  of  the 
Roman  catacombs.  His  subject  is  the 
"  relations  of  the  Catholic  of  to-day  to 
his  race,  his  country,  his  age,  and  the 
particular  order  and  condition  denomi- 
nated progress,"  and  he  treats  it  as  it 
might  have  been  treated  by  a  monk  of  the 
ninth  or  fourteenth  century.  His  theory- 
of  his  church,  and  of  its  supremacy 
over  all  other  churches,  all  states,  and 
all  individuals,  is  the  extreme  of  ultra- 
montanism,  against  which  not  only  the 
whole  Protestant  world,  but  the  Catho- 
lic liberals,  have  contended,  for  ages. 
Assuming  that  his  religion  is  perfect,  or 
rather  that  his  understanding  of  what 
religion  is,  is  perfect ;  that  it  consists  in 
a  certain  immutable  organic  law  which 
nobody  need  mistake  because  an  in- 
fallible expounder  of  it  resides  at  Rome, 
he  claims  for  it  an  absolute  perfection, 
as  theology,  as  philosophy,  as  morality, 
and  as  "  the  only  rule  for  private,  public, 
and  political  conduct."  All  human 
government,  "  whether  of  patriarch, 
prophet,  priest,  king,  chieftain,  pope, 
bishop,  emperor,  or  people  in  organized 
assembly,"  rests  upon  this  organic  law, 
which  lias  the  omnipotent  God  for  its 
founder  and  the  Roman  Church  for  its 
sole  and  unerring  interpreter.  "The 
Catholic  Church,"  we  are  told  in  a  pas- 
sage which  the  most  grandiloquent  of 
sophomores  will  envy,  ''The  Catholic 
Church  is  the  medium  and  channel 
through  which  the  will  of  God  is  ex- 
pressed. The  chain  of  communication, 
composed  of  the  triple  strand  of  revela- 
tion, inspiration,   and   faith,    stretches 


underneath  the  billows  of  eternity  to 
the  shore  of  time,  from  the  throne  of 
God  to  the  chair  of  Peter.  The  finger 
of  the  Pope,  like  the  needle  in  the  com- 
pass, invariably  points  to  the  pole  of 
eternal  truth,  and  the  mind  of  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  is  as  certain  to  reflect  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  as  the  mirror 
at  one  end  of  a  submarine  cable  to  indi- 
cate the  electric  signal  made  at  the  other. 
The  will  of  God  is  expressed  as  plainly 
through  the  church  as  it  was  through 
Moses  and  the  tables  of  the  law.  It  is 
distinct,  definite,  intelligible,  and  precise, 
and  we  are  bound  to  execute  the  will 
thus  expressed,  and  act  in  iaq  light  of 
the  intelligence  thus  supplied." 

Jesus  Christ  used  to  tell  his  disciples 
"  to  search  the  Scriptures,"  because  they 
testified  of  Him,  Who  was  "the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  St.  Paul,  too, 
thought  that  creation  bore  witness  to 
the  perfection  and  designs  of  Deity ;  and 
St.  Peter  proclaimed  that  God  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh 
righteousnes?,  is  accepted  with  Him ; 
but  this  new  apostle  changes  all  that. 
God  can  only  be  approached  through  a 
speaking-trumpet,  preserved  at  Rome, 
and  the  glorious  sunlight  of  the  gospel  is 
nothing  to  the  phosphoric  brilliancy  of 
old  decaved  wood. 

All  good  Catholics,  especially  those 
who  are  voters,  are  bound  to  act  in  all 
things  according  to  the  will  of  God,  i.  e. 
of  the  Pope,  who  is  his  only  mouth- 
piece. Marriages  even  contracted  with- 
out the  assent  of  his  church,  are  very 
corrupt  and  flimsy  affairs;  all  science 
and  education  which  is  "  uncatholic  "  is 
also  godless ;  and  the  state  or  nation  is 
in  its  very  nature  godless  and  material, 
having  no  rights  but  "  by  permission  of 
superior  authority,"  L  e.  our  writer's 
church.  "  The  supremacy  asserted  for 
the  church  in  matters  of  education  im- 
plies the  additional  and  cognate  function 
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of  the  censorship  of  ideas,  and  the  right 
to  examine,  and  approve  or  disapprore 
all  books,  publications,  writings,  and 
atterances  intended  for  public  instruc- 
tion, enlightenment,  or  entertainment, 
and  the  supervision  of  places  of  amuse- 
ment'M  Not  only  publishers  but  edi- 
tors, not  only  editors  but  preachers,  not 
only  preachers  but  peddlers,  not  only 
peddlers  but  actors,  circus-riders,  and 
mountebanks,  must  be  made  amenable 
to  the  Pope,  who  will  consult  Heayen 
through  his  private  spealsing-tube,  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  their  callings.  In  fact, 
all  the  governments  of  the  ifporld  should 
be  modelled  upon  that  "  temporal  gor- 
ernment  of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
which  is  to-day  the  best  in  the  world," 
— that  is,  of  a  goverDment  which  is 
upheld  by  spies  and  secret  agents,  and 
could  not  last  a  week  but  for  foreign 
bayonets. 

Our  author,  of  course,  longs  for  the 
day  when  the  same  ^^Head  of  the 
Church  may  again  become  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  reunited  family  of 
Christian  nations ;  the  arbiter  and  judge 
between  princes  and  peoples,  between 
government  and  government,  the  ex- 
ponent of  supreme  justice  and  the  high- 
est law,  in  all  important  questions  affect- 
ing the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  communities  and  individuals "  I 
Would  our  readers  know  what  these  fine 
phrases  mean  ?  Let  us  quote,  in  order 
to  illustrate  them,  Father  Gratry^s  ana- 
lysis of  a  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  issued 
when  the  kind  of  legislation  which  the 
writer  in  the  Catholic  World  applauds 
was  more  in  vogue  than  it  is  just  now. 
We  extract  it  from  the  third  of  his  late 
letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Kalines,  in 
which  he  opposes  the  proposed  enact- 
ment of  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

"  I.  Considering  that  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff possesses  the  plenitude  of  power  over 
every  realm  and  every  nation,  that  he 
alone  upon  earth  judges  all  and  is  jiylged 
by  no  one  whomsoever. 

^^11.  We  renew  all  sentences  of  ex- 
communication, which  have  ever  been 
directed  against  heretics,  of  whatsoever 
condition,  were  they  Bishops,  Patriarchs, 
or  Popes,  were  they  Kings  or  Emperors. 


'*  III.  But  since  spiritual  penalties  are 
not  sufficient,  we,  in  the  plenitude  of  the 
apostolic  power,  sanction,  establish,  de- 
tree  and  define  by  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, which  shall  be  forever  in  force, 
that  all  persons.  Bishops,  or  Cardinals, 
and  others.  Princes,  Kings,  or  Emperors, 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  schism  or 
heresy,  shall,  over  and  &bove  the  afore- 
said spiritual  penalties,  incur  by  the  very 
fact,  and  without  other  judicial  proceed- 
ing, the  loss  of  all  honor,  of  all  power, 
of  all  authority,  of  every  principality, 
dukedom,  royalty,  empire,  and  shall  be 
forever  deprived  and  incapable  of  re- 
suming them.  But  furthermore,  they 
are  to  be  held  as  ^^  relapud^^^  *  as  if  con- 
demned for  the  second  time,  as  if,  al- 
ready convicted  of  heresy,  they  bad 
already  abjured  and  then  fallen  into  it 
again.  Furthermore,  tliey  are  to  be 
given  over  to  the  secular  arm  in  order  to 
be  punished  by  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
except  thAt,  when  truly  penitent,  they 
are  to  be,  by  the  clemency  and  benignity 
of  the  Holy  See,  committed  to  a  monas- 
tery to  do  penance  there  upon  bread  and 
water  for  life.  And  they  are  to  be  other- 
wise regarded  as  relapsed  .heretics  by 
all  men  of  every  grade.  They  are  to  be 
treated  as  such,  shunned  as  such,  and  de-'^ 
prived  of  every  consolation  of  humanity. 

^^  lY.  And  as  to  ecclesiastical  benefices 
possessed  by  them,  they  shall  be  con- 
ferred on  others  at  the  proper  time. 

"  y.  As  to  those  who  shall  dare  to  re* 
ceive,  defend,  favor  the  aforesaid  con- 
demned, to  accord  them  confidence,  to 
join  in  their  doctrines,  they  themselves 
shall  incur,  ipso  facto^  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  They  shall  be  de- 
clared infamous,  they  shall  be  deprived 
of  every  right,  the  right  to  testify,  to 
convey  by  will,  to  inherit.  No  one 
owes  them  any  thing  or  is  held  to  be 
Imble  to  them  in  aught.  If  they  are 
judges,  their  decisions  are  nuU;  advo- 
cates, their  advocacy  cannot  be  re- 
ceived ;  notaries,  the  acts  and  instrn* 
ments   made    by  them    are  void    and 

*  For  the  reUpied,  the  punishment  wm  burn- 
ing without  pardon,  even  when  sincere  repentance 
was  certain ;  bnt  for  these  fictitious  relapses  Pan] 
IV.  here  proolaims  a  mitigation. 
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invalid ;  if  thej  are  Bishops,  Patriarcha, 
Primates,  Princes,  or  Kings,  their  estates, 
their  domains,  their  realms  become  pnblio 
property,  and  fall  to  the  first  ooonpant, 
provided  that  the  occnpant  be  in  the 
futh,  unity,  and  obedience  of  the  Holy 
Boman  Church. 

*'  YL  To  which  we  add,  that  if  ever  at 
any  time  it  be  discovered  that  a  Bishop, 
Archbishop,  Primate,  were  it  the  Roman 
Pontiff  himself,  had  before  his  elevation 
lUIen  into  heresy,  or  into  some  deviation 
from  the  Catholic  faith,  sach  an  one  is 
informed  that,  thereafter  his  ordination 
and  his  elevation  are  null,  without  value, 
invalid.  He  is  neither  Bishop,  nor 
Cardinal,  nor  Pope,  and  all  his  acts, 
ministrations,  functions,  words,  dis- 
conrses,  acts  of  administration,  are 
absolutely  null  and  of  no  value  and  do 
not  confer  on  any  one  any  title  or  any 
right.* 

**VIL  They  are  all  to  be. held  as  pa- 
gans, publicans,  heretics. 

"VIII.  But  we  decree  all  this,  not- 
withstanding any  apostolic  Constitution, 
notwithstanding  every  other  decree  bear- 
ing an  opposite  sense,  of  our  certain 
knowledge  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
apostolic  power,  notwithstanding  every 
article  of  right  contuned  in  the  Oorpvs 
jurUj  notwithstanding  every  promise  or 
even  every  oatli,  made  hy  no  matter 
whom  or  by  ourselves.  From  every 
thmg  of  which  sort  we  release  ourselves 
expressly,  hut  for  this  one  matter  only, 
and  only  for  this  time. 

"  IX.  And  we  deare  that  all  those  to 
whom  it  appertains  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  apostolic  letters,  and  that 
they  should  be  af&xed  to  the  doors  of 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  apostolic 
chancellerie,  "in'aciecampi  Gloria),"  etc. 

"  X.  That  no  man  dare  to  oppose  in 
any  manner  this  decree,  under  penalty 
of  incurring  the  indignation  of  Almighty 

*  From  thLi  it  follows  thtt  if  It  be  dlseorered 
ibaX  a  BUbop  or  «Ten  a  Pope,  before  his  promo- 
tioD,  bad  in  angbt  deyiated  'fh>m  tbe  Catbolle 
ftitb,  be  would  be  neltber  Priest  nor  Bidwp. 

The  Priests  whom  be  may  bave  ordained 
vo«ld  not  be  Priests,  the  hosts  whleh  these  last 
believing  themaeWes  Priests  may  have  eonseorated 
wonld  not  bare  been  oonsecrated,  and  the  abedla- 
klons  which  these  phantoms  of  priests  might  have 
givan  vould  be  no  absolutions. 


God  and  that  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul." 

noiBo-oi,  nouio-LA. 

Mr.  Bigelow  made  a  long  address  be- 
fore the  Historical  Society  to  show  that 
the  United  States  had  never  fully  ac- 
quitted themselves  of  the  debt  which 
they  incurred  to  Beaumarchais  during 
the  Revolution.  A  committee  of  that 
Society,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  point, 
and  to  them  we  commend  a  brief  state- 
ment which  we  find  in  a  foot-note  to 
George  Sumner's  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
delivered  before  the  authorities  of  Bos- 
ton in  1859.  George,  it  will  be  remem- 
hered,  was  a  brother  of  Oharles,  the 
distinguished  Senator.    He  says : 

*'  As  the  recent  biographer  of  Beau- 
marchais, M.  de  Lom^nie,  has  charged 
the  United  States  with  ingratitude  to 
him,  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to 
state,  that,  having  drawn  the  attention 
of  his  executor  to  the  first  accusations 
of  M.  de  Lom^nie,  in  the  Bemts  det  Deux 
Jfondes,  that  gentleman  declared  to  me 
that  every  Just  claim  of  Beaumarchais 
had  been  '  fully,  largely,  and  generously 
paid  by  the  United  States,'  and  this 
declaration  he  offered  to  repeat,  in  his 
ofilcial  capacity,  before  a  ITotary  Public" 

M   XKMOUAH. 

Hbrwegh,  the  German  poet,  in  his 
pretty  little  poem  entitled  "My  Last 
Hour,"  wishes  that  he  might  vanish 
fh)m  the  earth,  like,  the  gale's  dying 
breath,  or  like  the  last  red  gleam  of  the 
evening,  or  like  the  pecAime  of  flowers 
ridng  on  the  incense-Vaden  air,  or  like 
the  morning  dew  which  the  first  sun- 
beama  drink;  or  like  the  plaintive  tone 
which  swells  and  dies  upon  the  strings 
of  the  harp,  or  like  a  brilliant  star 
which  links  away  into  the  atiU  blue 
depths  of  tfa,e  heavens,  shrouded  by  an 
eternal  and  unfading  glory.  What  he 
thus  wished,  for  himself  has  been  the 
fate  of  Dickena,  as  singularly  fortunate 
in  the  suddenness  and  placid  quietude 
of  his  death  as  he  was  successful  in  the 
rapid  rise  and  glorious  culmination  of 
his  career.  Like  the  dew,  like  the  flow- 
er, like  the  tone  of  music,  like  the  star, 
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he  gladdened,  rdfreshed,  and  blessed  ns, 
and  then,  like  them,  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment, to  be  seen  no  more,  though  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  universal  outburst  of  eulogy 
which  has  followed  his  departure,  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  which  has  come 
from  all  classes  of  people,  has  left  little 
or  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Pulpit 
and  press,  all  over  the  world,  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  say 
good  and  kindly  things  of  the  best  and 
kindliest  of  authors.  What  other  man, 
living  at  the  time  he  lived,  and  dying 
when  he  did,  could  have  awakened  such 
a  general  and  sincere  expression  of  love, 
admiration,  gratitude  for  the  good  he 
had  done  and  the  pleasure  he  had  dif- 
fused, or  such  a  heartfelt  lament  for  his 
untimely  departure  ?  Was  there,  in  all 
the  range  of  the  world's  distinguished 
men,  among  its  statesmen,  its  philoso- 
phers, its  philanthropists,  one  who  had 
created  for  himself  so  warm  and  friend- 
ly a  feeling  in  the  heart  of  so  vast  a 
variety  of  persons?  High  and  low, 
young  and  old,  learned  and  unlearned, 
cultivated  and  uncultivated,  alike  felt 
for  the  witty  Boz,  for  the  generous,  sym- 
pathetic, exhaustless,  inimitable  Dick- 
ens, who  had  soothed  and  relieved  so 
many  of  their  sad  hours,  who  had  ex- 
alted their  minds  with  so  many  fine  and 
noble  sentiments,  who  had  given  them 
so  many  new  acquaintances  wftth  whom 
to  laugh  or  cry,  and  who  had  made  the 
world  for  all  of  them  so  much  sweeter 
and  pleasanter  a  place  to  live  in — all, 
we  say,  felt  his  death  as  a  personal  be- 
reavement, in  a  nearer  and  tenderer 
sense  than  often  happens. 

Nothing  more  is  to  be  said  in  the 
way  of  eulogy  (criticism  would  now  be 
out  of  place),  but  a  word  may  be  add- 
ed to  set  him  right,  if,  perchance,  he 
was  still  wrong,  with  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  last  time  we  saw  him 
was  in  the  little  office  of  his  weekly 
paper  in  Catharinenstreet,  near  the 
Strand,  London.  He  was  then  but  a 
few  weeks  returned  from  America,  and 
he  was  full  of  gratitude  and  lively  re- 
membrance of  the  kindness  with  which 
he  had  been  received  on  his  second 


visit.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had 
once  done  the  American  people  a  great 
injustice,  and  to  be  eager  to  make 
amends  for  it  by  the  lavish  and  enthu- 
siastic praise  which  he  heaped  upon  the 
country,  and  the  generous  cordiality 
with  which  he  welcomed  all  individual 
Americans,  who  came  properly  intro- 
duced, to  his  attentions.  In  his  private 
conversation,  more  than  in  any  of  his 
published  expressions,  he  bore  witness 
to  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  better  characteristioa 
of  it,  which  on  his  first  visit  he  had 
overlooked  or  slurred.  He  was  prompt 
to  admit,  not  merely  that  we  had 
changed  in  the  interval  of  his  two  vis- 
its, but  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
his  estimate  of  what  we  were ;  and  the 
firanknesa  of  the  avowal  disarmed  at 
once  any  prejudice  that  one  might  have 
contracted  from  the  perusal  of  Chuzzie- 
wit  or  the  American  Notes. 

BOS. 

Call  >»it«  BoZ|  for  that  is  what  we  named  him. 

With  team  and  hraghter, 
Em  with  onr  Lanrel-wzoath  we  proudly  claimed 
him 

Forever  after. 

Call  him  Boa— that  was  our  word  for  him 

When  he  waa  young, 
And  unto  us,  from  aome  ffir  oomer  dim, 

His  aocenta  ruo^ 

In  earlier  daya,  when  first  we  cavght  the  glory 

Jait  ehimmering  through, 
The  tendereet  utterance— the  rarest  story 

We  eycr  knew ! 

As  little  children,  hy  their  mother  seated, 

Group  softly  round 
To  hear  her  stories  o^er  and  o'er  repeated. 

With  awe  profound. 

While  memory  hxiogi  hack  dreams  of  Joy  and 
sweetness, 

Eren  as  ho  willed. 
We  gathered  ^his  foet— from  his  completeneaa 

oV  store  he  filled. 

We  lored  the  author,  who  so  loved  the  true. 

So  hated  wrong ; 
We  loved  the  teacher,  whose  great  sonl  we  knew. 

Tender  and  strong. 

We  felt  the  loving  spirit  of  the  master 

In  all  his  creeds. 
He  touched  the  world's  oold  heart,  and  it  beat 
fEuiter 

For  human  needs. 

As  like  an  angel,  visiting  each  dwelling 

With  kindly  ftce. 
He  lit  the  ftre  of  love,  Heaven's  watchword  tell* 
ing, 

In  every  plaoa. 
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It  would  be  a  doable  injustice — an 
iaJQsdoe  to  art  in  New  York,  and  an 
inJQstioe  to  the  readers  of  the  Beoue 
LUemntumah — to  let  pass  nnchaHenged 
a  brief  and  inadequate, — more,  in  some" 
respects  an  erroneous— estimate  of  the 
rank  and  Talae  of  American  artists  who 
have  naturally  made  New  York  the  art- 
centre  of  the  New  Woild. 

The  classification  of  names  in  the 
correspondence  from  New  York,  pub- 
'  lished  in  the  Betue  laterriatUmale  (No. 
6)  for  June,  is  misleading,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  correct  it  by  making  a  brief 
statement  in  keeping  with  the  actual 
character  and  nndispnted  merit  of  New 
York  artists,  rather  than  by  making 
what  might  seem  invidious  critidsms 
upon  the  artists  mentioned  in  lettre  de 
New  Torh^  without  any  indication  of  a 
true  sense  of  their  place  in  and  relation 
to  art. 

We  have  to  inform  the  JSevue  Interna' 
tiondU  that,  while  the  branches  of  his- 
torical and  genre  painting  are  meagrely 
illnstrated  by  American  artists,  their 
full  force  may  be  said  to  be  expended 
in  landscape-painting. 

There  are  three  distinct  currents  of 
art  in  New  York.  First,  tiie  old  and 
conyentional  and  feeble,  and  on  which 
floats  the  traditional ;  this  is  chiefly  il- 
lnstrated and  sustained  by  tiie  older 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
I>eaign.  Second,  the  personal,  the  natu- 
ral— an  art  which  springs  from  the 
painter's  indiyidual  and  excludye  im- 
pressions of  nature,  from  which  we  get 
the  only  original  and  creatiye  art — the 
art  of  Delacroix  and  Rousseau  and  IGllet 
m  France ;  of  Reynolds,  Constable,  and 
Turner  in  England ;  and,  in  New  York, 
the  art  of  Sandford  R.  Gifford,  W.  T. 
Richards,  Frederick  Church,  John  F. 
Kensett,  Jervis  McEntee,  C.  C.  Gris^ 


wold,  Hubbard,  Cropwy,  Whittzedge, 
and  Winslo w  Homer.  LasUy ,  ^e  third 
current,  which  brings  us  John  La  Faige, 
E.  Yedder,  and  Dana,  all  more  or  less 
oonirinced  artists^  modified,  and  in 
some  respects  denationalized,  by  sym* 
pathiee  and  methods  that  are  the  result 
of  the  object  and  practice  of  some  of 
the  best  French  painters.  The  works 
of  the  last-mentioned  painters  would 
not  look  foreign  in  Paris,  nor  would 
they  strike  any  one  as  novel  or  origioal. 
As  yet  they  have  failed  to  reach  a  per- 
sonal and  consummate  expresdon ;  they 
have  yet  to  make  good  their  personal 
predilections.  The  art  illustrated  by 
the  pictures  of  Gifibrd,  Church,  Koh 
sett,  Griswold,  and  HcEntee,  is  the 
purest  and  best  growth  of  art  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and,  although  there  is  great  varia- 
tion of  merit  and  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  men  of  this  the  second  cur- 
rent, they  are  indigenous,  sincere,  and 
alike  in  being  the  exclusive  outcome 
of  American  genius  in  landscape-paint- 
ing. 

Besides  the  painters  who  fllustrate  or 
feed  these  three  currents  of  art  in  New 
York,  there  are  many  painters  who  are 
not  entitled  to  any  distinction  beyond 
that  of  mere  picture-makers — ^painters 
who  paint  in  the  temper  and  with  the 
object  of  men  who,  with  less  pretension 
and  more  honesty,  follow  a  mechanical 
industry  for  a  living ;  these  men  are  un- 
worthy of  attention  here,  but,  by  in- 
trigue and  industry,  they  are  often  able 
to  occupy  the  public,  and  are  mention- 
ed in  columns  of  '*  Art  Intelligence,"  or 
of  "'  Art  Items,"  which  are  the  Mvolous 
and  often  degrading  result  of  confound- 
ing and  mixing  the  interests  of  journal- 
ism and  art  The  ordinary  newspaper 
item  about  pictures,  and  about  '^  what 
our  artists  are  doing,"  is  stupid,  and 
occasionally  it  is  ridiculous.  The  dig- 
nity of  art,  the  yalue  of  criticism,  the 
sense  of  the  public  in  art-matters,  suf- 
fers by  this  cheap  and  trivial  method 
of  serving  art  by  the  Press. 

Among  our  sculptors,  at  home,  the 
chiefest  are  H.  K.  Brown,  J.  Quincy, 
Ward,  Launt  Thompson,  E.  D.  Palmer, 
and  John   Rogers,     Story,  at  Rome, 
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maintains  the  force  and  originality  of 
American  genius  by  his  work.  In  Lon- 
don we  claim  Bonghton  as  a  genre 
painter.  In  New  York  Eastman  John- 
son,  Winslow  Homer,  John  F.  Weir, 


are  the  leading  genre  painters.  The 
best  current  criticism  cannot  dispute 
the  foregoing  estimate  without  provok- 
ing a  reflection  npon  its  perceptiou  or 
upon  its  honesty. 


••> 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


These  are  two  things  which  haye 
always  charmed  us  in  the  novels  of 
George    8and — exquisite   pictures  of 
French  life  and  manners,  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  heart.    Of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  first  the  French  are  better 
judges  than  we  can  be ;  as  regards  the 
last,  they  have  no  advantage  over  us,  so 
broad  and  general  is  her  delineation  of 
the  passions.    She  understands  by  in- 
tuition the  nature  of  her  characters, 
who  are  never  false  to  themselves,  and 
their  inner  and  peculiar  life.    We  feel 
this  in  all  her  fictions,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  Antania,  of  which  a  translation, 
by  Virginia  Vaughan,  is  published  by 
Roberts  Brothers.     It  is  not  a  great 
work,  in  the  sense  that  "  Gonsuelo  "  is, 
compared  with  which  it  is  a  mere  cabi- 
net-piece ;  but  the  value  of  a  work  of 
the  kind  does  not  depend  upon  its  size, 
but  upon  its  excellence,  this  quality,  or 
its  absence,  being  as  marked  in  a  sketch 
as  a  large  painting.     We  have  read 
nothing  more  lovely  for  years  than  the 
little  heart-history  which  is  the  motive 
of  "Antonia,'*  and  which   makes  us 
wonder  how  it  is  that  Gkorge  Sand  was 
ever  under  the  ban,  here  and  in  Eng- 
land.   We  have  read  as  many  of  her 
stories  as  we  have  found  translated,  and 
while  one  or  two  deal  with  topics  in 
themselves   repugnant   to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind,  it  is  in  no  improper  spirit, 
and  the  effect  of  these,  as  of  the  others, 
has  been  to  convince  us  that  the  intel- 
lect of  the  writer  was  pure  and  noble, 
whatever  errors  may  have  marked  her 
life.    We  allude  to  the  life  of  George 
Sand— or  rather  to  what  has  been  re- 
ported of  it — because  we  conceive  this 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  hostility,  honest 
enough  in  its  way,  with  which    her 
writings  have  been  and  still  are  regard- 


ed. But  this  is  the  one  thing  above  all 
others  with  which  her  readers  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do.  She  comes  before 
'  them  afi  a  literary  artist,  and  should  be 
judged  as  such,  and  nothing  else.  In  our 
opinion  she  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  creators  of  the  time,  but 
is  superior  to  her  sex  in  intellectual  en- 
dowment. She  has  a  large — ^we  should 
say  a  masculine  mind,  if  the  masculine 
mind  could  ■  contain  such  sweetness  and 
love  as  hers.  This  love,  thi^  sweetness, 
springing  like  a  flower,  and  kindling 
like  a  flame,  at  first  in  the  brain  of  the 
painter,  Julien  Thierry,  then  in  the 
heart  of  Julie,  Countess  d'Estrelle,  draws 
them  together  in  spite  of  their  differ- 
ence of  rank,  involves  them  in  difficul- 
ties which  it  subdues,  its  might  extend- 
ing to  the  mother  and  uncle  of  Julien, 
who  have  long  been  enemies,  till  they 
are  subdued  in  turn,  and  enveloped  in 
its  radiant  atmosphere.  We  are  happy 
with  all — so  happy,  for  the  moment, 
that  we  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  Youth  and  Love.  But  life, 
we  soon  perceiye,  is  not  made  up  of 
such  divine  dreams,  and  we  lay  down 
the  book  with  a  sigh.  For  what  it  is— 
a  delicious  little  idyl — ^we  commend 
"  Antonia." 

Different  from  any  thing  that 

George  Sand  has  vmtten  is  Spielhagen^B 
novel  of  Hammer  and  Anvil,  translated 
by  William  Hand  Browne,  and  publish- 
ed by  Messrs.  Leypoldt  and  Holt ;  yet 
it  contains  an  ^isode  which  is  some- 
how suggestive  of  this  writer,  who 
would  have  separated  it,  had  the  con- 
ception been  hers,  from  the  stirring  in- 
cidents by  w  hich  it  is  surrounded,  and 
would  have  moulded  it  into  a  pleasant 
little  book  by  itself.  It  covers  the  brief 
period  when   the   hero,   George,  was 
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under  the  spell  of  Constance,  and  de- 
picts her  relation  to  him  and  her  father. 
This  little  episode  is  delicately  handled, 
and  its  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
odd  personality  of  Constance,  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  will  come  of  it. 
The  story  abounds  in  incidents,  which 
are  managed  with  considerable  spirit, 
the  most  stirring  of  all  being  the  night- 
adventure  of  George  among  the  smug- 
glers, which  comes  as  near  being  "  sen- 
sational ''  as  any  thing  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Spielhagen.  George^s  pris- 
on-life is  well  painted,  but  we  tire  of  it 
at  last,  as  we  tire,  in  fiction,  of  most 
liyes  with  a  moral  purpose,  not  so  much 
because  they  are  without  interest,  as 
because  we  foresee  the  end  long  before 
it  comes.  The  lesson  of  "  Hammer  and 
Anvil "  is  as  trite  as  it  is  true,  being 
that  of  Mr.  Charles  Readers  "  Never  too 
Late  to  Mend."  We  like  the  story  more 
than  "  The  Hohensteins,"  and  less  than 
^  Problematic  Characters,"  and  we  find 
the  same  fault  with  it  that  we  found 
with  these  works — or  meant  to,  if  we 
did  not — viz.,  thaft  most  x>f  ,the  charac- 
ters in  high  life  are  too  darkly  drawn. 
As  in  **The  Hohensteins,"  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  is  not  in  some  way  a 
scoundrel.  This  is  bad  art,  even  in  a 
democratic  satirist. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  is  a  very  clever 

man,  and  the  cleverest  thing  he  does  is 
to  watch  what  others  are  doing,  that  he 
may  do  it  himself.  Years  ago  Dickens 
attacked  some  of  the  abuses  of  English 
life  with  great  literary  success ;  so  Mr. 
Beade  went  and  attacked  others,  begin- 
ning, we  believe,  with- the  prison-sys- 
tem, in  "  Kever  too  Late  to  Mend,"  and 
ending,  for  the  present,  with  the  dia- 
bolical system  of  Trader-Unions,  in  Put 
Toursdf  in  M$  Placf.  We  have  read 
this  singular  novd — as  who  has  not  ? — 
and  we  admire  it  greatly,  but  not  as  we 
should  prefer  to  have  a  work  of  ours 
liked,  if  we  were  Mr.  Reade.  He  is  a 
wonderful  juggler;  there  is  no  end  to 
Ms  tricks  and  surprises.  He  holds  us 
spell-bound  while  we  are  reading  his 
books,  but  he  leaves  us  dissatisfied  when 
we  have  finished  them.  We  feel  that 
we  should  have  known  better  than  to 


follow  him  with  such  excitement,  but 
somehow  he  fooled  ua,  add  the  thought 
that  we  have  been  fooled  is  not  pleas- 
ant. "  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  "  is  a 
remarkable  book.  The  plot  is  good, 
the  incidents  are  striking,  and  the  char- 
acters are  strongly  individualized.  We 
have  met  them,  or  their  like,  in  Mr. 
Readers  other  stories,  but  as  they  are 
real  fiesh  and  blood — genuine,  earnest, 
alive — we  are  glad  to  meet  them  again. 
We  take  to  Mr.  Beade's  heroes,  which 
is  more  than  we  can  say  of  their  proto- 
types— the  Muscular  Christians  of  Mr. 
Kingsley — and  we  love  his  women,  who 
are  as  admirable  in  their  way  as  the 
women  of  George  Sand — as  haughty,  as 
tender,  as  strong,  as  weak — ^in  a  word, 
as  womanly,  from  first  to  last.  They 
win  us  by  their  sweetness,  they  hold  us 
by  their  strength.  We  may  not  have 
met  with  them  in  real  life,  but  we  be- 
lieve in  their  existence  all  the  same,  and 
give  them  a  place  in  our  hearts  and 
memories.  Joel  Deuce,  for  example,  is 
a  noble  creature, 

**  For  whose  dear  eake  a  kinff  might  take 
The  orown  from  off  hia  hrow.** 

Still  more  excellent,  if  that  be  possible, 
is  Mrs.  Little,  who  is  painted  with  all 
the  delicacy  of  Greuze,  if  Greuze  ever 
painted  an  elderly  old  lady.  But  we 
can  say  nothing  new  of  Mr.  Reade's 
characters,  or  his  plot,  or  his  method. 
He  is  so  marked  and  magnetic  as  to 
impress  all  readers  alike ;  the  judgment 
of  the  boy  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
man — neither,  indeed,  being  good  for 
much,  until  it  has  freed  itself  from  his 
powerftil  grasp. 

We  regard  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 

lope  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  ave- 
rage English  gentleman  of  the  present 
day.  He  has  a  sound,  sennble  mind, 
and  his  views  of  life  and  men  are  prac- 
tical and  obvious.  As  a  writer,  he  is 
entitled  to  considerable  praise.  His 
style  is  good,  being  at  once  direct  and 
flexible,  and  his  matter  is  good,  though 
at  times  rather  heavy.  He  writes  a 
great  deal  that  can  be  spared  as  well  as 
not— whole  passages  and  pages  which 
his  readers  can,  and  do,  skip  over. 
When  not  in  check,  his  mind  is  as  dia- 
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ctirsive  as  Thackeray's;  but  nobody 
ever  thinks  of  skipping  over  Thack- 
eray's discursions  and  dissertations,  as 
they  do  Mr.  TroUope's.  As  Lamb  said 
of  Heywood,  the  dramatist,  that  he  was 
a  sort  of  prose  Shakespeare,  it  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  TroUope  that  he  is  a  dull 
Thackeray.,  When  he  has  a  story  to 
tell,  he  can  tell  it  well  enough,  but  the 
misfortune  now  is  that  often  he  has  no 
story  to  tell.  He  is  Canning's  knife- 
grinder  come  back  again,  transformed 
by  education  and  habit  into  a  writer  of 
serials  for  English  periodicals.  What 
he  knows  most  about  is  the  life  of  Eng- 
lish proyindal  towns,  and  the  people  he 
is  most  at  home  among  are  the  clergy 
and  their  families.  How  many  times 
we  have  met  the  characters  who  figure 
in  his  last  novel — 1%6  Vicar  of  BuU- 
hamptan  (Harper  &  Brothers) — it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  but  we  seem  to  haye 
known  them  ever  since  we  have  known 
Mr.  TroUope  as  a  novelist.  It  ought  to 
cost  him  DO  trouble  to  write,  for  he 
always  writes  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
about  the  same  things.  It  cannot  be 
said  of  his  plots  that  one  is  better  or 
worse  than  another,  for  his  novels  are 
without  plots.  There  are  incidents  in 
them,  and  a  languid  movement,  like 
that  of  water  in  a  windless  day,  but 
nothing  more.  "The  Vicar  of  Bull- 
hampton  "  may  be  summed  up,  by  say- 
ing that  a  young  lady  is  loved  by  two 
gentlemen,  A.  and  B.  8he  does  not 
love  A.,  but  does  love  B.,  and  becomes 
engaged  to  him.  The  engagement  ceas- 
ing (no  matter  how,  or  why),  she  is  en- 
gaged to  A.,  and  is  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing married  to  him,  when  she  changes 
her  mind  and  marries  B.  This  is  about 
all  there  is  of  it.  Other  incidents  occur 
in  the  family  of  a  dowr  old  miller  (there 
is  even  a  murder,  and  a  trial  of  the 
mucderers),  but  these  are  hardly  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  mentioned,  and 
they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  stirring  and  eventful  love-story  we 
have  dwelt  upon  at  such  length.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  in  it,  but  they  might  just 
as  well  have  been  in  an  earlier  novel  of 
"^lope's,  or  in  the  one— or  rather 
hat,  we  believe,  is  the  number 


— ^he  is  now  writing.  Was  there  ever  » 
more  industrious  author  than  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  and  did  ever  author,  industrious 
or  otherwise,  have  more  patient  readers 
than  he  f  There  will  be  an  end  to  their 
patience  some  day,  probably ;  but,  tiU 
that  day  comes,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
his  novels,  and,  perhaps,  not  then. 
Fearful  thought  I 

We  cannot  all  be  men  of  •  sci- 
ence, but  most  of  us  can  know  some- 
thing about  science,  if  we  choose,  by 
reading  the  popular  hand-books  of 
which  it  is  the  specialty.  This  could 
not  have  been  said  with  truth  fifty  years 
ago,  for,  though  there  were  scientific 
hand-books  then,  which  were  as  popu- 
lar, perhaps,  as  ours,  they  were  often  er- 
roneous and  generally  worthless.  Much 
that  was  sheer  ignorance,  or  mere  con- 
jecture, has  since  become  positive 
knowledge.  There  was  a  time  when 
this  knowledge  would  have  been  shut 
up  in  a  dead  language,  or,  enfranchised 
into  the  vernacular  speech,  would  yet 
have  remained  the  exclusive  prop^iy 
of  scholars ;  but  that  time  is  past,  and 
it  is  now  among  the  most  valued  intel- 
lectual possessions  of  mankind.  The 
French  (as  we  may  have  observed  be- 
fore) have  done  much  towards  encour- 
aging the  spirit  which  has  led  to  this 
happy  result,  and  no  recent  writer 
among  them,  more  than  M.  Louis  Fi- 
guier,  who,  if  not  a  man  of  science 
himself  (though  he  may  be),  is  cer- 
tainly in  communication  with  men  of 
science,  and  an  able  exponent  of  their 
views.  He  has  published  several  vol- 
umes devoted  to  special  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  none  that  baa 
interested  more  than  his  "L'Homfne 
Primitif,"  of  which  Messrs.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  C!o.  have  published  an  English 
translation— Primtt^rtf  Man.  Nothing 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  imagination, 
in  the  shape  of  remote  humanity,  as  his 
subject,  which  is  no  less  than  the  his- 
tory of  man  before  History  existed— the 
history  of  Pre-Historic  Man,  as  made 
and  left  by  himself— deposited  here  in 
drift-beds,  there  in  bone-caves  and  shell- 
heaps  ;  now  in  the  Stone  Age,  now  in 
the  Bronze  Age,  and,  last  of  all,  in  the 
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Ageof  Ina    man  UMihaiii  than  the 

GoSdn  A^  of  t&e  poets.    It  Is  M.  K- 

psiers  cbj«ct  to  pnscat  aa  omiise,  not 

so  BBch  cf  v^oi  if  conjecmcd.  as  what 

If  ]jMi«a.  of  ^Lia  in  tli«9e  dxataat  pen- 

ods  of  kis  ptfogigj»  towards  ciTilixttdon 

» -*  aa  cctlise  sBSdcnt  to  afford  a  m- 

LTz  aeqnaintanoe  with  the 

of  the  adenee  to 

Lsoc  piii53e  it  further,  and  to 

%  starting-grDiuid  for  those  who 

win  fbOov  it  «p  in  the  more  minute  re- 

wjiThf.i   of    ^lulasoo,    Keller,    Lastet, 

Clinsrr,    Latvbock,    KortiHet,    Desor, 

Troyoa,  GastalJi,  and  othersL'^    He  has 

been    satttaUal   In    this,   if   we    may 

judge  bj  the  impieasion  he  has  left 

minds ;  and  a  portion  of  his 

to  his   iHostrationai 

rgdj  to  the  scien- 

and  Talne  of  his  work. 

We  refer  more  particnlarl  j  to  the  imple- 

BMBta  and  weapons  of  the  Pre-Historic 

Xaa — ffint-hatdiets,  kniTea,  arrow-heads, 

&cl;  the  foil-page  dimwings  strike  ns  as 

bei^  altogether  too  ideal  as  regards  the 

forms  and  ftees  of  the  primitiTe  races 

Ihej  defncL      Howerer  this  may  be, 

they  are  czodlent  as  art-work,  and  they 

add  to  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  making 

the  arqoaintanrr  of  oar  Tery  remote 


Xot  the  least  of  the  tesolta  which 
ti:>n  of  distant  terntoriEs  is 


lifceSy  to  bfing  upon  ns,  wiQ  be  the 
multitude  of  books  that  will  q»ring  np 
abont  them  like  mnshroonuL  We  shall 
know  all  we  want  to  concerning  these 
national  incombrances — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ddits  we  hare  assomed,  of 
wfaidi  it  is  jnst  as  well  that  we  shoold 
be  ignorant  awhOe,  if  we  are  to  enjoy 
oar  whistles — and  we  shall  know  more 
than  we  want  to  concerning  their  tribes 
and  peoples,  who  are  to  share  the  saf> 
firage  with  as.  We  already  object  to 
the  emigration  hither  of  the  Chinese, 
the  latest  rip[de  of  whose  first  ware  is 
now  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kew  Thigland's  great  Blamey-Stoney 
Flymooth  Bock,  bat  oar  objection  comes 
too  late.  John  is  making  oar  shoes, 
and  it  wrill  not  be  long  before  he  is 
i^irwig  oar  coats,  and  hats,  and  watch- 


CL  John  is  to  take  the  bread  from  oar 
months,  as  the  Ptotectionifts  woold 
hsTe  OS  befiere ;  ahafl  we  allow  him  to 
take  the  baUots  from  oar  hands^  as  Fat- 
lick  has  done  t  Bat  if  we  are  troabled 
aboat  J<Jm,  who  pos«.wf.\  we  miKt  al- 
low, some  dums,  of  a  primitXTe  sort*  to 
be  considered  a  ciTiBzed  being,  ooght 
ve  not  to  be  troabled  aboat  Xoklokah- 
jet  trone,  Sakhniti,  Bed  Leggii^s,  and 
Anrik  Stareek  T  They  are  Indians,  of 
coarse — foDowera,  perhaps,  of  Bed 
Clond,  M"  Bed  Dog.  or  whoerer  it  was 
that  told  as  how  displeased  he  was  with 
his  White  Father,  and  how  fat  he  had 
grown  with  the  lies  of  his  white  breth-. 
ren.  Xot  exactly;  they  are  Alaskans — 
late  subjects  of  His  High  IGgfatiness, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bossias,  now,  or 
soon  to  he,  the  equals  of  Their  Higher 
the  People  of  the  United 


Statea.  We  most  know  all  aboat  them, 
and  their  coontzy.  Of  course ;  and  the 
means  are  within  oar  power,  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  octaTO  entitled  AloMka  and 
iU  Re»area^  by  Xn  William  H.  Dall, 
Director  of  the  Sdentific  Corps  of  the 
late  Western  Union  Td^Tsphing  Com- 
pany. It  is  as  madi  a  work  as  any  of 
the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson  (the  reader  will 
iccaQ  old  Ben*8  complacent  epigram  <m 
this  point) ;  indeed,  it  is  altogether  too 
mach  of  a  work  to  be  enjoyable  to  the 
critical  mind,  already  jad^  with  the 
Pre-Historic  Man  and  Xr.  Trolley 
(neither  light  subjects  fi>r  contempla- 
tion) ;  with  the  danrling  iHilliancy  of 
Mr.  Beade  and  the  infinite  sweetness  of 
George  Sand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  op- 
presBiTe  heat  of  the  snmmer  days.  ^  In 
the  long  cold  nights  of  winter,^  as  Mac- 
aniay  sii^s,  it  might  be  play  to  read  Mr. 
Dallas  Tolame,  bat  now  it  is  really  work 
merely  to  skim  oyer  it,  which  we  confess 
is  all  we  haye  done.  To  parody  the  fiow 
mat  of  Choate  on  the  Chief  Justice — ^we 
see  that  it  is  bulky  in  sixe,  and  we  know 
that  it  is  crammed  with  facts — facts  in 
regard  to  the  trmrels  of  the  writer,  and 
frets  in  regard  to  the  geogn^hy,  history, 
inhabitants,  and  resources,  as  well  as  the 
population,  far-trade,  meteorology,  lati- 
tude and  longitade,  Tocabolaries,  and 
natural   history  of  Alaska,  besides  a 
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bibliography  of  works  relatlDg  to  it,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Russian.  We  are  absolutely  be- 
wildered by  their  number.  We  hope 
Mr.  Ball's  readers  will  fare  better ;  for 
he  has  much  to  tell  them  about  Alaska 
that  is  worth  knowing.  His  Tolume  is 
illustrated,  not  very  elegantly,  with 
designs  from  his  own  drawings,  and 
contains  a  good  Map,  and  an  Index. 

To  be  gentle  towards  his  fellows, 

and  tender  towards  the  brate  creation,  is 
the  daty  as  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of 
man ;  but  as  it  is-  not  his  highest  pleas- 
ure, so  it  is  not  his  most  imperative  dnty, 
— not  the  one  duty,  that  is,  to  which  all 
others  must  yield.    Our  first  duty  is  to 
ourselves.     It  seems  selfish  to  say  so, 
but  it  is  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  by 
which  all  animated  beiogs  are  governed, 
and  which  can  never  be  practically  set 
aside  by  any  system  of  ethics.    We  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  sentiment  of 
Humanity,  but  for  its  sentimentality  we 
have  none  whatever.  **  You  cruel  man  I " 
said  a  young  lady  to  a  butcher,  "you  are 
not  goiug  to  kill  that  innocent  little 
lamb?"       "Bless    you,     marm,     you 
wouldn't   eat    it  alive,   would   you?" 
Miss  was  sentimental,  but  she  was  fond 
of  lamb, — when   green    peas  were  in 
season.    So  probably  was  Leigh  Hunt, 
— most  charming  of  writers,  and  most 
humane  of  men ;  but  in  this  matter  he 
was  something  of  a  Fcniimentalist.    As 
regards  angling,  for  instance,  he  not  only 
failed  to  sympathise  with  it  as  a  sport, 
but  he  inveighed  against  it  as  a  piece  of 
wanton     cruelty.       Harold     Skimpole 
would  have  done  the  same,  and  would 
have  eaten  his  trout  with  an  increased 
appetite,  consequent  upon  the  utterance 
of  a   noble   sentiment.     Dr.  Johnson 
sueered  at  anglers,  as  every  body  knows, 
but  it  was  not,  we  think,  so  much  on 
account  of  his  tenderness  of  heart,  as 
because  he  was  too  near-sighted  to  make 
an  angler.     Byron  was  not  a  follower 
of  the  craft,  though  we  remember  to 
have  read  a  remark  of  his  in  regard  to 
Wordsworth,  to  the  effect  tlfat  he  was 
not  a  poet,  because  he  was  not  a  fisher- 
man.   Coleridge  was  both,  we  are  told, 


as  was  also  Gay,  whom  all  his  friends, 
even  the  cynical  Swift,  loved  for  h\n 
tenderness  of  heart.    If  names  were  of 
weight,  the  lovers  of  angling  might  jus- 
tify themselves  and  their  art  by  the  au- 
thority and  practice  of  the  greatest ;  but 
happily  neither  stand  in  need  of  justi- 
fication with  men  of  sense.    As  regards 
the  supposed   cruelty  of  angling,  the 
point  on  which  the  sentimentalists  harp 
most,  let  us  hear  what  a  philosopher 
says :  "  The  hook  is  usually  fixed  in  the 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  mouth,  where 
there  are  no  nerves ;  and  a  proof  that 
the  sufferings  of  a  hooked  fish  cannot  be 
great  is  found  in  the  circumstance,  that 
though  a  trout  has  been  hooked  and 
played  with  for  some  minutes,  he  will 
often,  after  his  escape  with  the  artificial 
fly  in  his  month,  take  the  natural  fly, 
and  feed  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
having  apparently  learnt  only  from  the 
experiment,  that  the  artificial  fiy  is  not 
proper  food.    And  I  have  caught  pikes 
with  four  or  five  hooks  in  their  mouths, 
and  tackle  which  they  had  broken  ofif 
only  a  few  minutes  before;  and  the 
hooks  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  serving  as  a  satice  piquanU^ 
urging  them  to  seize  another  morsel  of 
tlie  same  kind."    This  is  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  his  8almwiia^ 
of  which  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  have 
lately  issued  a  new  edition.    It  is  a  book 
whidi  we  always  read  with  pleasure, 
and  never  more  than  now  when  the  re- 
creation it  celebrates  is  at  its  best.    We 
wiU  not  say  that  it  is  as  delightful  read- 
ing as  "  The  Compleat  Angler,"  for  no 
lover  of  honest  old  Izaak  would  admit 
that,  but  with  that  exception,  it  is  the 
most  enjoyable  work  on  angling  in  the 
language.      As  a  piece  of  writing  it  la 
better  than  Walton's  immortal  gossip, 
but  it  lacks  a  certain  charm  which  Wal- 
ton possessed  above  all  the  writers  of 
his  time,  and  which  is  best  described  by 
the  word  naturalness.    He  ia  simple  and 
joyous  as  a  child,  if  we  can  imagine  a 
child  with  his  knowledge  and  love  of 
natural  objects, — ^and  as  much  at  home 
among  them  as  the  dew  that  lingered  in 
the  fields  he  crossed, the  wind  that  charm 
him  with  a  sense  of  its  freshness,  or  the 
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Ban  that  looked  down  so  loTinglj  on  all. 
The  Bun  shines,  the  wind  blows,  the 
dew  is  wet  on  his  pages.  Sir  Hnmphrj 
is  more  studied,  as  perhaps  becomes  a 
philosopher,  but  not  less  gennine  in  his 
enthnsi&sm  for  nature.  He  had  the  feel- 
ing of  a  poet,  but  he  wanted  expression 
in  poetry.  A  marked  proof  of  this  is  a 
passage  in  his  "  Fourth  Day,"  descrip- 
tive of  a  pair  of  eagles  teaching  their 
young  to  fly,  of  which  passage  there  are 
two  readings,  the  first  in  verse,  the 
second,  and  best,  in  prose.  **Two 
parent  eagles  were  teaching  their  off- 
spring,— two  young  birds,  the  manoeu- 
vres of  flight.  They  began  by  rising 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  eye 
of  the  sun;  it  was  about  midday,  and 
bright  for  this  climate.  They  at  flrst 
made  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds 
imitated  them;  they  paused  on  their 
wings,  watching  till  they  had  made  their 
first  fiight,  and  then  took  a  second  and 
larger  gyration, — always  rising  towards 
the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of 
fiight  so  as  to  make  a  gradually  extend- 
ing spiral.  The  yonng  ones  still  slowly 
followed,  apparently  flying  better  as 
they  mounted ;  and  they  continued  this 


sublime  kind  of  exercise,  always  rising, 
till  they  became  mere  points  in  the  air, 
and  the  young  ones  were  lost,  and  after- 
wards their  parents,  to  our  aching  sight" 
Of  the  value  of  Sir  Humphry's  volume 
as  a  handbook,  experienced  anglers  are 
the  only  competent  judges ;  we  only 
know  that  it  has  always  interested  ns 
more  as  a  contribution  to  natural  history 
than  the  treatises  of  Walton  and  Cotton, 
and  that  we  believe  its  learned  author 
to  have  been  a  more  accurate  student 
of  nature  than  either.  The  same  pub- 
lishers also  issue  a  new  edition  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  Coruoldtions  in  Travelj 
which,  if  not  so  well  known  as  "  Sal- 
monia,''  as  we  believe  is  the  case,  is  a 
book  to  be  read  and  cherished  by  all 
who  have  thought  and  suffered.  As  it 
was  his  latest  work, — composed  during 
a  period  of  bodily  indisposition,  as  the 
Advertisement  rather  stifiSy  informs  us, 
and  concluded  at  the  rery  moment  of 
the  invasion  of  his  last  illness,  it  is  grave, 
not  to  say  mellmcholy ;  but  it  is  hopefal, 
nevertheless,  as  should  be  the  meditation 
of  a  philosopher  to  whom  the  Universe 
is  a  source  of  counsel  and  consola- 
tion. 
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LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 


"  The  New  Education,"  so  earnestly 
discussed  in  this  country  for  many 
years  past,  attracts  more  and  more 
attention  in  Europe.  The  question 
may  be  stated  thus :  ShaU  the  course 
of  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges  be 
continued  with  the  direct  aim  of  devel- 
oping and  reflning  the  mental  powers 
of  the  student  as  a  whole,  or  shall 
its  aim  be  to  train  him  directly  for  the 
particular  work  he  is  expected  to  do  ? 
This,  at  least,  is  the  first  question ;  but 
many  others  arise  afterwards.  Admit  cul- 
ture, not  skill,  to  be  the  prime  end  in 
view,  and  will  it  be  best  attained  by 
seeking  it  directly,  or  by  accepting  it  as 
an  incident  while  earnestly  seeking  to  be 
an  efficient  workman  ?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  admitting  that  a  boy  ought  always 
to  be  trained  so  as  to  do  his  special  work 


best  hereafter,  will  not  this  be  acoom- 
pliethed  most  thoroughly  by  giving  him 
a  complete  general  education,  rather  than 
by  narrowing  his  mind  to  that  work 
alone  f  Subordinate  to  these  general  in- 
quiries, on  which  men  differ  so  widely, 
is  the  more  special  question  of  the  value 
of  the  ancient  languages  as  instruments  of 
mental  training.  But  it  is  certain  that, 
theory  apart,  in  practice  Latin  and  Greek 
are  rapidly  receding,  in  every  country, 
before  science.  In  Great  Britain  the 
classicists  still  have  control  olf  the  uni- 
versities; and  Parliament  has  Just  raised 
Owen  College,  in  Manchester,  to  the 
rank  of  a  university,  strengthening  this 
party  by  giving  them  a  new  and  im- 
proved hot-house  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  intellectual  exotics.  But  even  in 
the        iversities,    the   scientific   spirit 
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creeps  in.  One  new  classical  professor 
is  added  at  Mancliester,  but  he  is  called 
"  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar ; " 
one  proof  in  many  that  classical  learning 
is  silentlj  losing  its  literary  and  aa- 
thoritative  character,  and  taking  its  place 
in  the  system  of  sciences,  as  a  branch  of 
general  philology.  In  short,  the  move- 
ment of  the  times  is  scientific.  In  an- 
other respect,  the  Manchester  University 
is  interesting;  as  not  identified  with  the 
Oharch  of  England,  like  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, but  affording  equal  privileges  to 
all  religious  creeds. 

Richard  Cobden's  speeches  have 

been  collected  in  two  handsome  volumes, 
by  John  Bright  and  Prof.  Harold  Rogers 
(London,  Macmillan  <&  Co.).  Their  liter- 
ary merit  is  as  speeches  only ;  they  con- 
tain no  finished  passages  for  elegant 
prose  extracts,  but  are  printed  much  as 
they  were  spoken,  hitting  the  point 
before  the  speaker  every  time  in  direct 
and  often  homely  words.  Many  of  thorn, 
on  India,  Parliamentary  Reform,  the 
Russian  War,  and  other  subjects  of  no 
special  interest  in  this  country,  are  chief- 
ly valuable  to  students  of  history,  or  of 
Cobden  himself.  But  the  first  volume 
is  filled  with  those  splendid  attacks  on 
protective  legislation,  and  on  the  tra- 
ditional errors  of  British  finance,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  once  revolutionized 
public  opinion  in  England,  but  which 
have  not  yet  done  all  their  work.  No  bet- 
ter tract  for  popular  distribution  in  this 
country  could  be  found  by  the  friends 
of  free  trade  and  equal  taxation  than 
could  be  made  up  out  of  these  speeches. 
The  noble  words  in  which  Cobden  per- 
sistently defied  the  prejudices  of  his  na- 
tion, declared  tnat  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  people'  during  *the  late  war 
was  ^^  one  of  the  most  sublime  spectacles 
in  the  history  of  the  world,"  and  pre- 
dicted the  preservation  of  union,  will  also 
be  found  preserved  here,  and  will  make 
Cobden's  memory  dear  to  many  genera- 
tions on  this  continent 

There  are  few  subjects  so  much 

discussed,  which  seem  to  be  so  superfi- 
cially studied,  as  the  principles  uf  copy- 
right. The  law  of  copyright  is  in  utter 
confusion,  in  the  United  States  as  well 


as  in  European  nations:  and  in  many 
practical  questions  concerning  it,  the 
opinion  of  the  ablest  jurist  is  little  more 
than  a  guess  as  to  the  probable  inclina- 
tion of  a  particular  court.  Copyright 
agreements  and  interests,  too,  are  treated 
in  practice  with  a  looseness  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  connection  with  any 
other  property.  The  question  of  inter- 
national copyright  attracts  much  atten- 
tion in  Europe  of  late.  The  experiment 
of  the  laws  protecting  foreign  authors 
and  translations  from  them  in  England 
is  regarded  as  a  success.  But  a  strong 
and  growing  party  in  all  Western  Eu- 
rope advocates  the  gradual  abolition  of 
copyright,  or  at  least  important  limita- 
tions of  it.  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten, 
the  well  known  bookseller,  has  made  a 
special  study  of  this  subject,  and  is  about 
to  publish  a  volume  on  "Literary  Copy- 
right, considered  in  its  relations  to  au- 
thors and  to  the  public.'*  We  do  not  know 
what  his  conclusions  are;  but  a  candid 
and  intelligent  inquiry  into  the  principles 
on  wliich  copyright  is  founded,  such  as 
Mr.  Hotten  ought  to  write,  will  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  progress  of 
the  controversy. 

A  formidable  enterprise,  under 

the  title,  "  Haydn's  Universal  Index  of 
Biography,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Present  Time"  (London,  E.  Moxon  & 
Co.),  although  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Haydn,  who  died  long  ago,  afibrds 
a  valuable  skeleton  of  a  biographical 
dictionary,  more  complete  in  its  list  of 
names  than  any  other  in  existence.  It 
has  common  note  of  all  British  work  in 
displaying  wonderful  ignorance  of  men 
and  things  in  America ;  but,  apart  from 
this,  contains  some  hint  of  what  every 
illustrious  man,  and  nearly  every  emi- 
nent man,  in  known  history,  will  be  re- 
membered for ;  with  thousands  of  con- 
temporary names  which  ought  to  be, 
and  will  be,  forgotten.  An  American 
edition  ought  to  be  edited  by  some  one 
who  could  put  the  additions  necessary 
for  this  country  in  half  the  space  saved, 
by  abandoning  the  aim,  so  common 
with  compilers  of  snch  books,  of  miti- 
gating the  pangs  which  obscurity  gives 
to  so  many  nobodies. 
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A  Pojvihir  Life  of  Dickens. 


G.  P.  PUTJ^AM  ^  SOJ\rS  have  now  ready  : 

CHARLES     DICKENS; 

A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

WITH  A  FINE  PORTRAIT  ON  STEEL  AND  A  VIEW  OF  THE  RESIDENCE  AT  GAO'S  MILL 

12mu.    Paiwr,  (iOuents;  cluth,  $1.0(). 

[Uniform  tcith  llurd  db  HouyJUorCs  "  Homehdd  Edition  of  Dickens'  Wmks^''  and  may  be 

bound  with  i/ie  "  Globe''  and  other  editioTis.] 


II. 

To  he  published  shortly : 


TENT-LIFE  IN  SIBERIA. 

AND 

i      ADVENTUEES  '  AMONG  THE  KORAKS  AND  OTHER  TRIBES 

IN 

I 

KAMTCHATKA  AND  NORTHERN  ASIA. 

1  Tol.  13mo,  with  Map,  $1.75. 

I 

*^*  The  author  of  this  graphic  and  entertaining  book  is  probably  the  only  person 
living  who  has  made  the  entire  journey  from  Behring^s  Straits  to  St.  Petersburg — a 
distance  (as  trayeUed)  of  5,700  miles.  The  region  described  is  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
has  been  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  book,  by  a  young 
American,  is  remarkably  weU  written,  and  is  thoroughly  interesting  and  readabla 

%*  Please  send  early  orders  for  the  above  and  the  books  advertised  on 
the  other  side. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM   &  SONS, 

4TH  Avenue  and  230  Street. 


VutnanCs  Monthly  Advertiser. 


The  delight  of  childhood,  the  chivalric  companion  of  refined  womanhood,  the  solace  of  life  at 
period  ;  his  writings  are  an  imperishable  legacy  of  grace  and  beauty  to  his  oountrymen." 


FOUR  NEW  EDITIONS  OF  IRVING  ARE  NOW  COMPLETED. 


I.  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  EDITIOAT.^Vaxgt  lamo.,  on  superfine  laiii  paper,  with  lUn- 
trations,  elegantly  printed  from  new  stereotype  p^jtes,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  top.  Complete  in  27 
vols.,  $67.50.     Half  calf,  extra,  $108.     Full  calf,  extra,  $135. 

***  This  edition  will  be  sold  only  to  subscribers  for  the  whole  set    It  is  the  Usi  edition  for  Ubimries  and  for 
the  centre-table. 

II.  TIfE  RIVERSIDE  EDITION.^i^mo.^on  fine  white  paper;  from  new  stereotype  phfces| 
green  crape  cloth,  gilc  Cop,  beveled  edges.     26  vols.,  $45.50.     Half  calf,  extra,  $^4.50. 

III.  THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION.'-^Tom  the  same  stereotype  plates  sa  above,  bat  printed    on 

cheaper  paper,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.     26  vols.,  $32.50. 

IV.  SUNNYSIDE  [Library]  EDITI0M,-4lai%t  type.)     18  vols.  lamo.,  cloth,  $63  j  half  calf, 

$112. 

SeparaU  Volumes. 
SUNNYSIDE  EDITION.—l^cx  vol.,  cloth,  $2.25. 
RIVERSIDE  EDITION-^Vcx  vol.,  cloth,  $1.75.     Half  calf,  $3.15. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION.—VtT  vol,  cloth,  $1.25. 


Bracebridge  Hall, 
Wolrert*s  Roost, 
Sketch  Book, 
Traveler, 
Knickerbocker, 
Crayon  Miscellany, 


Goldsmith, 
Alhambra, 
Columbus,  3  vols.| 
♦Astoria, 
Bonneville, 
Mahomet,  2  vols., 

*  Granada  and  Astoria,  in  each  style,  35  cents  extra. 


''^Granada, 
Salmagtmdi, 
Spanish  Papers, 
Washington,  5  toIs., 
Li/e  and  Letters,  3  Tola. 


NOW  READY  THE  NEW  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

T^TA-SHiisraTON  iRviisro. 

EDITED  BY  PIERRE   M.   IRVING. 

New  Edition^  Revised  and  Condensed  by  the  Auih<>r  into  3  Volumes^  for  ike  Knxckerioeher^ 

Riverside ^  and  People's  Edition  of  hit  Works. 


"  That  Model  among  AfoL^RN  Biographies,  Pierre  M.  Irvinc*s  Life  op  Washington  Irving.**— JKadMi  Aift' 

*^  He  makes  him  tell  the  story  of  his  life  in  his  own  charming  Yr9.y  "--Portland  TrauecripL 

"  An  exceedingly  attractive  book."— ^^/^jt  Daily  Advertiser, 

**  One  of  the  most  delightful  publications  of  the  day  in  which  we  ^Xs^?*— Ledger. 

'*  An  indispensable  occupant  of  every  man's  book-shelves."— ^/^ai«^  Statesman. 

''  Nobody  tells  a  story  or  an  anecdote  better  than  Irving  ;  he  tells  them  here  in  great  plenty,  and  they  g^ve 
a  continual  zest  to  the  curiosity  which  the  prince  of  narrators  excites  and  gratifies.  The  work  often  nraiOidn 
the  English  reader  of  Boswell,  Lockhart,  and  Moore— spinning  the  threads  of  great  men's  lives  by  thitt  hnppSF 
tnixture  of  what  they  did  with  wliat  they  said.  The  noble  wrRer,  whose  generous  hand  has  prepaxe4ftf  nil 
succeeding  ages  the  memorials  of  Columbus  and  George  Washington,  has  found  in  his  nephew,  Mr.  FlBttB 
M.  Irving,  a  competent  Boswell  to  enbalm  his  own  fame.  Second  to  no  author  of  his  time^  in  Americm  9r 
out  of  it^  and  only  to  be  named  with  that  small  band  of  leading  spirits  who  are  the  surviving  symbols  of  a 
generation  descending  into  history,  Washington  Irving,  the  great  and  amiable  wit,  has  now  taken  his  phfie 
forever  in  the  front  hne  with  Scott,  Byron,  Co<^per,  Moore,  and  Chateaubriand.     If  after-times  shall 


again  produce  his  match,  it  must  be  by  studying  such  books  as  the  witching  ones  he  has  left  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  his  fellow-men."— /t^tm  an  English  Review. 

Knickerbocker  Edition.  3  vols.,  I7.50 ;  Riverside  Edition,  3  vols.,  I5  35 ;  People's  Edition,  3Vol8.«93.79. 

New  York  :    G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON,  Publishers. 
Philadelehia  :  J,  B,  UPPINCOTT  &  CO, 


DICKENS'  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  by  Perkins, 


WITH  PORTRAIT.    3d  ed.,  *i.( 


Ni.  mm. 


I,23df«t.  A  III!  Av. 

London — SAMPSON  LOW  &  CO.      Paris  :  HOWLES  &  CO.,  Bankers 


Terms,  $4  pet  annum ;  3  copit:,  $j  ;  3  Copies,  $10.      Liberal  terms  for  Clubs. 
Premiums  of  %i  payable  in  our  choice  publications  for  every  new  subscriber, 
hn  «-nds  ti,  in  advance. 
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G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  having  been  appointed  special  Agents  of  tlie  following 
Institutions,  will  give  personal  attention  to  an  "  Up- town"  Agency  for 

Fire  and   Life  Insurance^ 

at  their  new  premises, 

ASSOCIATION  BUILDING,  cor.  4th  Ave.  and  23d  St 


I. 


5. 


< 


CO 
CM 


THE    CONTINENTAL 

raSURANCE  CO.  OF  KEW  YORK. 


Assets,  $4,000,000. 


JUSTUS    IiAWRSNOB,    Prealdant. 


«%  This  Institution  is  established  on  a  sure  and  liberal  basis,  and  offers  unexceDed 
advantages  to  Insurers.    Circulars  and  full  information  supplied  as  above. 


II. 

THE 


METROPOLITAN 

Insurance  Co., 


Oin    3^3:E^W    YORK. 


III. 

T  HE 


R.  M.  C.  GRAHAM,  President. 


Capital,  $300,000. 


HOME 

Insurance  Co., 


oin  n:ktv  yojrk. 


CH.  J.  MARTIN,  President 

Capita^  •3,000,090. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS,  Managers  of  the  Branch. 

Insurance  promptly  effected  at  the  best  rates  in  these  first-class  Companies.  Mr.  G,  P. 
Putnam  will  be  glad  to  furnish  his  friends  and  correspondents  with  useful  information  on 
the  subject  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,  and  to  answer  all  inquiries  personally  or  by  letter. 
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CONTENTS  OF  PUTNAM'S   MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER,  1870. 
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11. 

'    III. 

VL 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 
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XIV. 
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XVI. 
XVII. 


PAfiS. 

New  York  Society  in  the  Olden  Time,     J?/.  i?«f.  Bishop  Kip^  241 

Crabbed  Age  and  Youth,   .         .         .         E,  C,  Siedman,  255 

Salt-Water  Ethics,         ....     Sam* I  Osgood,  D,  D.,  257 

Onthane  :  THE  Tyrant's  Triumph, 265 

The  Brontes,  and  their  Home — ^Two  Days 

at  Haworth, Mrs,  E,  P,  Evans,  278 

MoNTAUK,         .         .         .         .         .         ,     F,  H,  Angler,  286 

Pedro  el  Moro,  the  Sword-Blade  Maker 

OF  Puebla, N,  A,  Knox,  293 

The  Northwestern  Boundary  Dispute,        Gen,  Ahwrd,  300 

Railway  Musings,         .         .         .         .        /.  ^  Vosburg,  305 

ApjVrtment  Houses  Practically  Considered,  P,  B,  Wight,  306 

Arctic  Travelling  in  Winter,        .         .     Geo,  Kennan,  313 

Danish  Peasants,  ....         Our  Danish  Contributor,  318 

Malvina, Mrs,  J,  V,  Eames,  323 

Society  versus  Insanity,  .         .         .         .      W,  A,  Hammond,  M.D,,  326 

Editorial  Notes  : 334 

The  Vampyrc  o^  Europe — A  Plague  of  Frogs — The 
Olden  Times — Public  Parks,  &c. — Rural  Neighbor- 
hoods-^ Apartment  Houses — Disraeli  Again — ^Another 
Plan  for  Broadway. 
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Literature,  Art,  and  Science  Abroad,        .        •        .        •        •345 
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LIVERPOOL  ^  GREAT  WESTERN 

8TE1A.M   COMF^ISTY, 
For  LIVEI^POOL  via  QUEENSTOWN, 

OARRYING    THE   XJWIXED    SO^^^XKS    SCAIX.^, 

Fr^om  Fier_  46,  Noi^TH  River,  N,  Y. 

BYBST     VBDHBIDA-S-. 

IXJAHO CBi>t.Prio«ii,    .......  3.131  Ton;-, 

I^E'VA.DA. ••      a^-een, 8,18S  " 

OOI.OXIA.130   .      .      .      .  '  .  '"      Frseman.  * .      .  '    .      .      .  e.OlS  ■* 

liimTBSOXA.       ...  ••      ■Whinneray,       .      .      .  S.Oeo  « 

£T£iBRA.SSA.        .      .      .      .        «      O-iurd. 3.3&S  - 

J.ffA-MIIA.T'TA.IT  ...  "      IToresrth, a.S60  •• 


Cabin  Passage,  $80  Gold.     Steerage,  $30  Currency. 

re  lurnkkad  itltk  every  leqid 

The  StaU~Sooma  are  all  on  lyeek,  thua  inguring  thote  gi-eatest  of  idi 
luxuries  at  Sea,  perfect  ventUation  and  Ught, 

^~  ^cels  rtcrlvei]  it  the  Office  until  ode  hout  berore  tbe  edv'enlsed  hour  of  amag. 
I         For  passage,  lod  further  puticular^,  apply  to 

WILLIAMS   &   GUION, 

es  Wall  street,  l«ew  Vork. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

noiseless,  Unk-UoUon  Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

ChalloDgesthe  world  In  pccfeclioaof  work,  Blrengtli 
tion.  ud  npidity  of  motion. 


623  Broadway,  New  York. 


ROGBRS^ 

GBOUPS  OF 

STATUARY. 


J.™.      Th™,5, 


«,  suitable  for  wedding 


ered,  with  all  expresa  charges  prepaid,  at  any  point 
east  of  the  Uisissippi,  Dn  ncelpl  of  tlie  price,  vli.  3 — 

Send  for  lilustnted  eUalogua  ud  price  Ust  to 
JOHH  R0OEB8,  212  Piftk  Are.,  V.  T. 


US. 


PIANO  CO. N.Y. 


-piPLES,  SHOT   GC\S,    BBVOIiTKBS, 

Xtp  A:c.f  at  reduced  prices,  wairanted.  and  sant  by 
eipressC.O.D.tobeeiamlnedbetbrEpaidlbr.  Liberal 
terms  to  tbe  Trade,  Agent!  or  Ciuba.  Write  lor  a 
price  camlogue,  address  GREAT  WESTERN  GDN 
WORKS,  179  SinilhSeld  Street,  Prrr^aintcH,  Fa. 
N.a  ArmyGuiu,ReTOlTers,&ix,baaghtor  traded  for. 


CHESTEB    SQUARE   (fonnerly  Pemberton 
Square) 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

.  For  Young  L^ies. 

The  next  School  Year  will  begin  Seftshbei  to, 
tB;o.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  address  Rev.  G. 
GANNETT,  6$  Cbesler  Square,  Boston,  Mul, 
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-A-sk  your  Stationer  for 
R.    ESTERBROOK    &    CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  AMEMN  STEEL  PEE 

These  Pens  ate  manufactured  of  the  finest  steel,  bv  the  most  improved  mochineiy,  and  select- 
ed with  the  greateat  cue,  and  are  made  to  suit  all  Idncfs  of  nriling.  The  requinnents  af  Bankers 
ud  HeichanU,  the  Legal  Proiesston,  and  Scbolastic  Institotjons,  and  the  public  generallj,  are 
cafdidly  piovided  for, 

FOE  BALE  BY  ALT.  BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIOSERa  Iff  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Sample   Cards    Bud   !PrioeH    on   appHr>ation. 

TOfiZS,  Camdsn,  New  Jersey.  2mW  70BZ  OFPICE,  49  Ifaiden  L&ne. 

Esterbroot  Steel  Fen  lanofactimi  Conmany. 

E.  EBTCRBBOOK,  Prei.  F.  L  TAI6JT0K,  Treu.  R.  ESTERBROOK  Jr.,  Soo. 


READ  THIS! 

The  Lowest  Price  List  ever  published 

IiStlidMJaalCtli-SttrtrGisfiHilf. 

BEITEDICT'S  TIME  WATCH. 

PRIOEB. 

fflTMWiteXOtriBgton  Benedict-       -       -   (30. Od 

OoUdSkU         - 80. CO 

Slrn  W«d.,  Smrne!  W.  Bonefllct       -       -     4B,gC 
GoldOaVvr         .       .       -  -       10S.0C 


BUCHAN>S  CARBOLIC  SOAPS. 


American  Walthom  'Watches. 

PRICES. 

Cda-Snret  Hun  line  Wilchei  -  -  -  IIS. 00 
Gold  lludliaiF  Watcbu,  Gcnt'l  Size  -  79. DO 
Md  Hunting  WUches,  Lulies'  Size  -  -  75.00 
Snil  to  •ll  piita  of  iha  Conntry  by  eiprera,  with 
pitiilegs  to  eumlnE  bcfoie  payine. 

B  List,  and   compare   Price*  bcfors 


BENEDICT  BBOTHEKS, 

Jewden,  and  Keepers  of  Uie  City  ^me, 

691  BROASWAT, 

Hbi  Fourth  Street,  NBW  YORK- 


asAnisa, 

nowBiziia. 


JlSlSFErTlliG. 
miFTIHG, 

fioornuG. 

I      Toilet, 


Dtotil,  S'=""'«' 

BiriiWiM.  fh.trtolKl«, 

CMjlit  OillDHt.  ^  "^ 

ejBBOLie  OBABCLATEO  P0WDK8, 

sold  by  DniRKlsts,  Grocers,  and  Dealarg 

BOWMAH  &  BLEWETT, 

S01.E  AQEKTS, 

No.  B2  Barofay  Straet,  N.Y. 


330  PutncnCs  Monthly  Advertiser, 

X^ST^BXjISSCXBX)    IN"    1836. 
304  'FimrtK  Aventte,  AMoeiation  BuUding,  54  B,  fdSd  Sirvef. 

LIBRARY  AGENCY 

FOR  THE 

Economical   Purchase   of  Books 

FOR 

PRITATE  COLLECTIONS  AND  FAMILY  BOOKSHELYES. 
G.  P.  jPuTNAM  &"  Sons 

Still  continue  to  make  it  a  special  and  important  part  of  their  business  to  attend  to  orders 
for  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  and  INDIVIDUALS  who  desire  to  have  accurate  in- 
formation and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  books  and  the  best  editions,  and  to  purchase 
what  they  need,  whether  in  thousands  or  a  single  book,  in  the  most  economical  way. 

N.  B. — Orders  for  American  or  Foreign  Books  of  every  description,  whether  for 
whole  libraries  or  for  single  books,  are  carefully  and  promptly  executed  at  the  above 
Agency.  The  experience  acquired  by  thirty-five  years*  study  of  this  specialty  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  useful  to  book-buyers  with  reference  to 
ECONOMY. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  propose  to  give  personal  attention  to  all  commissions 
entrusted  to  them,  and  to  purchase  books  on  very  favorable  terms  for  their  correspondents. 
Cash  remittances  should  be  made  either  by  drafts  on  New  York  or  by  Post  Office  orders.        j 
Strangers  can  have  parcels,  large  or  small,  sent  by  express,  payable  on  delivery.  j 

At  their  rooms,  as  above,  will  be  found  specimen  volumes  of  the  choicest  books  of      y 
the  time,  which  can  be  examined  at  leisure. 

Putnam's  Suggestions  for  Household  Libraries.  Price  10  ets.  postfree* 


BOOKS  IMPORTED  TO  ORDER 

Fm  England,  France  anH  Gemany. 

Public  Institutions  supplied  Free  of  Duty. 

ORDERS  SENT  BY  EVERY  STEAMER. 

Catalogues  of  English  Dealers  in  Old  Books  supplied  Gratis  on  application. 


G.  jP.  Putnam  b  jSoNS'  Stationery  Depai^tment. 

SUPPLIES  AT  WHOLESALE  TO  COUNTRY  DEALERS 

)xir  Scst  Statiowrg,    fliMilcan  and  Jrorcijgtt. 

FRENCH  LETTER  and  NOTE  PAPERS  of  all  kinds  imported  direct  from 
the  manufacturers. 
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METROPOLITAN 

SAVINGS    BANK, 

Nos.  1  and  3  Tbird  Ave.,  NewTork, 

Opposite  Cooper  Institute. 

SIX  PER   CENT.    INTEREST 

Allowed  on  all  BumB  of  $5.00  and  upwards. 
One  Dollar  Received- 
Interest  coinmecces  on  the  1st  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October,  and  is  {udd  or  compounded  in 
Jaaosiyand  July. 


Amoant  of  Deposits, 
J.  W.  LiLLiB,  Bee. 


$5,500,000.00 


ISAAC  T.  SMrre,  Pros. 


Iliird  Ave.  Savings  Bank, 

Cor,  Third  Ave,  and  96th  Street, 
OPEN  DAILY,  FROM  10  TO  3  O'CLOCK, 

AND 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings, 
FROM  6  TO  8. 

Present  Depositt,  $l),857|000. 

Six  per  cent.  Interest  paid  on  sums  from 
One  Dollar  to  f  5,000. 

Money  dexwaltcd  on  or  before  the  20th  of  October, 
Jsnoaiy,  April,  and  July,  will  draw  interest  from  the 
lint.   > 

BPENCER  K.  GREEN,  President. 

W.  B.  BIBBIKS,  8ec»y. 

FEMALE    COLLEGE, 

BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

Board  and  Tuition  I208  per  year. 

For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  JOHN  H.  BBAKELET,  A.  M., 

Principal. 

THE     GREEN-HOUSE 

AS  A  WINTER  GARDEN. 

A  manual  for  the  Amateur.  With  a  list  of  suitable 
plants  and  their  mode  of  culture. 

By  7.  E.  FIELD. 

With  a  preface  by  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Second  edition.    One  yoI.,  cloth,  76  cents. 

Published  by  G,  P.  JPVTNAM  A  HOJfH, 

Parties  having  Money  to  Invest, 
i^lbase  notice. 

Liw,  Loi  ill  fimilig  Ice. 

PITKIN  C.  WRIGHT, 

Dewitt^  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa. 


.  Honey  loaned  for  a  term  of  years  on  unincumbered 
improved  Farms,  at  xo  per  cent  interest,  paynble  an- 
Qually.  Interest  collected  when  due.  All  Chargbs 
P^d  by  borrower.  Has  been  in  business  over  seven 
irears.    Parties  having  money  to  invest,  please  notice. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ABROAD. 


Exhibition  in  Paris. — It  will 
interest  American  photographers  to 
know  that  some  of  the  portraiture  from 
the  States  takes  a  high  position  in  the 
French  Exhibition,  the  examples  of  Mr. 
Kurtz,  of  New  York,  being  second  to 
none  exhibited.  My  French  correspon- 
dent speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  them. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  hear  on  all  hands 
of  the  rapid  progress  made  of  late  in 
American  photographic  portraiture, 
never  bad,  but  apparently  now  bidding 
fair  to  take  the  lead  in  modem  styles  as 
it  did  at  one  time,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
daguerreotype  process. 

Extract  from  London  corrcsnondence  of  the  Phfta- 
delphia  Photographer^  by  G.  Wharlou  Simpson,  M.A.* 
F.  8.  A. 

f .  KURTZ,  Fbotopanliic  Artist, 

872  Broadway,  N.  V. 

— ■         —    -  

The  Prettiest  Woman  in  New 

York.    Miss  K ,  well  known  In  our  faj>hlonablo 

society  for  her  diatkigui  appearance  and  beautiful 
complexion,  was  once  a  sallow,  rough-ekinned  girl, 
chagrined  at  her  red,  freckled  face.  She  pitched  into 
Hagan^i  Magnolia  Balm,  and  is  now  as  pretty  in  com- 
plexion as  she  is  charming  !n  manners.  This  article 
overcomes  freckles,  tan,  sallowness,  moth-patches, 
ring-marks,  etc.,  and  makes  one  look  ten  years  younger 

than  they  are.  Magno1i:i  Balm  for  n  tronnparent  eom> 
plexlon,  and  Lyon'a  Kathairon  to  make  the  hair  plenti- 
ful, luxuriant,  soft  and  delicate,  have  no  rivals.  The 
Kathairon  prevents  the  hair  from  turning  gray,  eradi- 
cates dandruff,  and  is  the  best  and  cheapest  dressug 
in  the  world. . 

SENT    yREE. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AHD   OTHER   HARDY   BULBS  FOB   FALL  PLAKTIHG, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who 
apply.    Address 

JT ABIES  TICK,  Riichester,  N.  T. 

uoirnris  done,  or  tiio  secret  oitt. 

"*^  Moustache  and  Whiskers  in  42  day*.  This 
Great  Secret  and  100  others.  GamMers'  Tricks, 
Cardiology,  Ventriloquism,  all  in  the  ORIOINAI< 
<*  Rook  of  IVonders."  A  vahmblo  book.  17,000 
sold,  18th  edition.  Mailed  free  for  25  ccnt8.  Address 
HUNTER  &  CO.,  ninsdale,  N-  H. 

CR«   l¥ARRlNO'S  MUltary   ROARD- 
•     I  NO   SCHOOIi    FOR  ROYS,  Pousli- 

keepule,  N.  Y.    Send  for  circular. 

-fXrmSKERS,  MITSTACHE  or  HAIR  war- 
^  *    ranted  to  grow  on  man  or  boy  in  21  duvs  or  money 
roftinded.    Sent   free  for  50  cents.    Address  E.  H. 
OOLVIN,  Hadleys*  Station,  Illinois. 
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GET  THE  BEST  I    IN  THE  LARGEST 

TYPE ! 


THE  ONE  DOLLAR  EDITION 

OF 
CHAS.  READERS  GREAT  STORY, 

Put  Youeself  tjs  His 

Place. 

The  Author's  Edition, 

Printed  from  advanced  sheets,  for  which 

Sheldon  &  Company  pay  Mr. 

Reade  $10,000. 


IN  THE  LARGEST  TYPE  OF  ANY 

AMERICAN   EDITION,  AND 

CONTAINING  360  PAGES, 

(ABOUT    150    PAGES 

MORE  THAN  ANY 

OTHER   EDI- 

TION.) 

With  all  the  English  Illustrations,  made 
especially  for  this  Book,  and  Printed  on 
Tinted  Paper. 

ITIS  THi:  CHSAnST  BOOS  FOSOm  DOLL  AB 
That  has  been  published  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  the  only  Edition  of  this  GREAT 

STORY  that  will  be  published 

in  Type  large  enough  to 

be  read  with  ease. 

One  voL|  Svo,  15  full  Page  lUiistnitions    -    -    •   $L  00 
Ono  vol.,  8vo,  15  full  Page  IlliutrfttionB,  bonnd 

In  fnucy  clotb,    .--------        IW 


II. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION 

Of  "PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE," 
small  i2mo.,  tinted  paper^  unifonn  with 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.'s  edition  of  Reade's 
Novels.     Price  $i  oo. 


III. 


The  long  promiflcd  book,  by  TITBODORE  TILTON, 
Editor  of  ihe  New  York  InStpendtrU : 

SANCTUM   SANCTORUlVf; 

Or,   LEAVES  FROM  AN  EDITOR'S 

TABLE. 
One  voL,  123no.,  bound  In  olotb,  $1  60i 


IV. 

Hr.  Spnrpreon'a  New  Book, 

FEATHERS   FOR  ARROWS. 

One  vol.,  12mo.,  tinted  paper,  91  50. 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  Mceipt  of  tho  price. 

SHELDON  A,  COlfPANT, 

4M  A  600  Broadway,  K.  T. 


NBW  Am)  ATTBACnVE 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Send  for  our  complete  catalogue  of  School- 

Books  before  deciding  for  the 

coming  year. 

Among  our  text-books  are  the  following: 

Lossing's  Histories,    co*. 

plete  series, 

Shaw's    English    Litera- 
ture.   Complete  series. 

Stoddard's  Mathematical 
Series. 

BuUions's  Grammars.    En- 

glish,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  Classics. 

BuUions's  Latin  Lexicon. 

KeetePs  Oral  French  Se- 
ries,   (New.) 

Mattison's  Astronomies. 

Burritt's  Geography  and 
Atlas  of  the  Heavens. 

Hooker's  Physiologies. 

Alden's  Science  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Wayland's      Intellectual 

Philosophy.     Etc,  Etc 
Send  for  Full  Catalogue. 

Any  of  our  Text-Books  sent  to  Teach- 
ers by  mail,  post-paid,  for  examination  on 
receipt  of  half  price.    Address, 

SHELDON  &  CO, 

498  &  500  Broadway,  New  Yodc 
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J.     B.     Ijippincott    &     Oo's 

'   NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  THREEFOLD  GRACE  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 

By  John  H.  Eoar,  B.D.    i2mo.    Toned  paper.    Extra  cloth.    $1.50. 

*'It  is,  in  oar  Opinion,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  orieina]  contributions  to  American 
scientific  theology  which  have  been  made  in  our  day,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  that 
is  not  the  judgment  of  the  best  judges." — Th^  American  Churchman. 

THE  VIRGINIA  TOURIST. 

Sketches  of  the  Springs  and  Mountains  of  Virginia,  containing  an  Exposition  of  Fields 
for  the  Tourist  In  Virginia.  Also,  accounts  of  its  Mineral  Springs,  and  a  Medical  Guide 
to  the  Use  of  the  Waters,  etc.  Illustrated  bv  Engravings,  from  actual  ISketches.  By 
Edward  A.  Pollard,  author  of  "  The  Black  Diamond,"  etc.,  etc.  With  Map.  i2mo. 
Tinted  paper.    Extra  cloth.    $2.50. 

"  On  the  whole,  an  indispensable  book  to  the  traveler  who  would  enjoy  the  scenery  of 
the  Old  Dominion.— ^V*.  F»  Independent.  "  It  is  a  very  attractive  book,  partly  because  it 
deals  with  portions  of  Virginia  and  Virginia  life  comparatively  unknown,  ana  partly  be- 
cause Mr.  Pollard  is  a  very  sparkling  and  entertaining  writer." — Chicago  Tribune, 

LYELL'S  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN. 

The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  with  Remarks  on  Theories  of  the 
Origin  ofSpecies  by  Variation.     By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.  R.  6.   With  Illustrations. 
New  Edition.     8vo.     Extra  cloth.     $3.00. 
The  relation  of  this  work  to  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  theories  of  the  dav,  and  the 

great  reputation  of  its  author,  render  it  an  object  of  interest,  even  to  those  wno  oppose 

Its  conclusions. 

THE  OLD  COUNTESS. 

A  NoveL    From  the  German  of  Edmund  Hofer,  by  the  translator  of  "  Over  Yonder," 

etc.     i2mo.     Fine  cloth.    $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  those  charming  stories  of  German  life  that  have  recently  become  so 
popular,  combining  an  entertaining  story  with  a  pleasing  picture  of  domesticlife  in  afield^ 
to  a  large  extent,  new  to  the  American  public. 

DALLAS  GALBRAITH. 

An  American  Novel.  By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  author  of  "  Waiting  for  the  Ver- 
dict," etc.    New  Edition.    8vo.    Paper  cover.    $1,00. 

"One  of  the  best  novels  ever  written  for  an  American  magazine.* -/'At/tf.  Morning  Post 
"The  story  is  most  happily  written  in  all  respects." — The  North  American, 

FORGIVEN  AT  LAST. 

A  Novel..    By  Jeannette  R.  Hadermann.    i2mo.    Fine  cloth.    $1.75. 

BOUND  DOWN ;  or,  Life  and  its  Possibilities. 

A  Novel.    By  Anna  M.  Fitch.     i2mo.    Fine  Cloth.    $1.50. 

"  Is  a  remarkable  book." — N,  Y,  Evening  Mail,  "An  interesting  domestic  story,  which 
will  be  perused  with  pleasure  from  beginning  to  end." — Baltimore  Evening  Bulletin, 
"The  author  of  this  book  has  genius  ;  it  is  written  cleverly,  with  occasional  glimpses  into 
deep  truths.  .  .-  Dr.  Marston  and  Mildred  are  splendid  characters."-/*^//!?.  Presbyterian, 

For  sale  by  all  BookseHers*  or  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Booksellers,  and  Importers, 

725  atMi  717  Market  Street,  rhUadeiphia,  and 

449  Broome  Street,  New  Torh* 
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THADDEUS  DAVIDS  &  CO. 


MANWACTURSBS  OP 


WRITING  INKS, 

WRITING   FLUIDS, 

IN  ALL  THEIB  TAEIETIES, 

Por  the  Trade  Only. 

127  &  129  WiUiam  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


THADDEUS  DAVIDS. 


GEO.  M.  DAVIDS 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 
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The  following  Statement  made  by  the  FIRST  purchasors  of  Florence  Sewfaig  Machines  on  the  Faciflc  Coast, 
Inchidint;  ALL  who  bou{(ht  in  1863,  whose  present  residence  is  known ,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  K^cat  supe* 
riority  and  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  Fiorenco,  and  is  the  best  testlmouial  ever  given  in  favor  of  Siny  Seving 
Machine. 

*'0'jr  M.ichines  sow  as  well  now,  and  are  as  good  for  nie  In  every  respect,  as  the)'  were  whenpnrcbssed 
nwirly  8EVKN  years  ago,  and  they  HAVB  KEVER  COST  US  ANYTHING  FOR  REPAIRS.  We  recom- 
mend the  Florence  as  bcin«  WITHOUT  EXCEPTION  the  VERY  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  I.EABT 
COMPLICATED  Sowing  Machine  in  use." 


May,  187a  (Si 

L.  n.  Bailey,  Portsmouth  Honse,  San  Francisco. 
Miss  Anne  Bradley,  634  Howard  8t^  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Clara  J.  Baura,  236  8ixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Edward  Babaon,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Brodie,  82  Everett  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Dr.  R.  P.  Chase,  714  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Crane,  Su  James  House,  San  Franolsccj 
Mrs.  D.  B.  CoOin,  12  Perry  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  C.  llucks,  708  Lombard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Larcombe,  704  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Merchant,  510  Mason  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Henry  Miller,  701  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Ohm.  217  Geary  8t.,  Ban  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Delia  Parker,  617  l*ine  St,  Sen  Franoisco. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Souie,  323  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Emily  Sloss,  7  Garden  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Taylor,  709  Bush  St,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Turner,  320  Bealo  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Wiswell,  33D  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  B.  Weller,  129  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Hinckley,  621  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Luis  A.  Arsruello,  Cor.  Santa  Clara  and  Main  Sta., 

Santa  Clara. 
Mariano  Malarin,  Santa  Clara  9t,  Santa  Clara. 
D.  W.  Herrlngton,  Cor.  Jefferson  and  Lewis  Sts., 

Santa  Clara. 
Mrs.  BcUc  Fitts,  Santa  Clara. 

B.  Lamory,  Cor.  Main  and  Franklin  Sta,  Santa  Olaia. 
II.  Stegeniann,  Franklin  St,  Santa  Clara. 
Sisters  Notre  Dame,  93  Santa  Clara  St,  Ban  Jose. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Henning,414  Third  St,  San  Jose. 
Mrs.  Sherman  Day,  Seventh  St,  Oakland. 


gned,) 

Mra  0.  8.  Dnnham,  Franklin  St.,  Oakland. 

Mra  Wm.  S.  Snook,  Oakland  Point,  Oakland. 

Wm.  B.  McGnire,  Bath.  Placer  Co. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Cleveland.  Ukiah  City. 

Mrs.IiConora  liard,  Antioch. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Dunn,  TVinity  St.,  Valleja 

WiUiam  Mellor,  102  D  St,  MarysviUe. 

Mrs.  M.  £.  Buckhaltcr,  Mnfai  St,  Dutch  Flat 

Henry  Jackson,  Watsonville. 

Mra.  E.  C.  Comstock,  104  Main  St,  Napa  City. 

O.  D.  Metcalf.  2  Main  St,  Hydeaville,  Humboldt  Co. 

Mm.  Jennie  A.  Egan,  Bpadra,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

John  F.  Pinkham,  I'lacerville. 

Mra.  J,  Crawford,  Copperopolis. 

Mrs,  J.  C.  Fischer,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co. 

A.  B.  Beauvais.  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Dr.  S.  L.  Robertson,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

James  Bell,  near  Sonora,  Tuolumne  Co. 

Mrs.  Sarah  K  Miller,  344  G  St,  Sacramenta 

Mrs.  Sarah  Longtoi:^  Cor.  J  and  Seventeenth  Sta, 

Sacramento. 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Teft,  Aurora  Bt,  fiftockton. 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Koefor,  Woodland,  Yolo  Co. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Noycs,  Pt  Gamble,  Washington  Territory. 
O.  C.  Shorcy,  Seatle,  Washington  Territory. 
W.  L.  Bnilow,  Salinas,  Monterey  Co. 
Mra.Marie  Daegener,  Columbia. 
Mrs/ Josephine  Bader,  San  Andreas. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Cooke,  Dutch  Flat 
Mrs.  John  O^Nelll,  near  Jamestown. 
Mrs.  Mary  Onndry,  Amador  City. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miles,  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island. 


Agencies— 505  Broadway,  New  York,  and  in  all  other  principal  cities  and  towns. 
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NEW  YORK   SOCIETT  IN  THE   OLDEN  TIME. 


To  lament  the  days  that  are  gone, 
aod  belieye  the  past  better  than  the 
present,  is  a  tendency  which  has  been 
remarked  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Solomon.  ''Say  not  thon,^'  says  the 
wise  King,  *'  What  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for 
thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concemiug 
this."  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a 
propensity,  which  has  always  existed,  to 
compare  unfavorably  the  present  with 
the  distant  past.  The  Golden  Age  of 
which  poets  sang  was  in  "  our  fathers' 
day,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them." 

From  this  feeling  the  writer  realizes 
that  he  is  not  free,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, might  be  inclined  to  impute  his 
estimate  of  the  present  to  the  waning 
light  in  which  he  sees  it.  When  dealing, 
however,  with  facts  with  which  he  is 
well  acquainted,  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
be  prejudiced ;  and  in  this  way  it  is 
that  he  contrasts  the  society  of  the 
present  with  that  which  once  existed  in 
Kew  York.  From  his  distant  home  he 
looks  back  on  the  rush  and  hurry  of  life 
as  it  now  exists  in  his  native  city ;  and, 
while  he  realizes  its  increased  glitter 
and  splendor,  he  feels  that  it  has  de- 
preciated from  the  dignity  and  high 
tone  which  once  characterized  it. 

Of  the  society  of  the  olden  time  he 
can,  of  course,  know  but  little  by  ac- 


tual experience.  His  knowledge  of  it 
beg^n  when  the  old  rigime  was  just 
passing  away.  In  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, the  men  of  the  Revolution  were 
fast  going  down  to  the  grave.  Of  these 
he  knew  some  in  their  old  age.  His 
father's  contemporaries,  however,  were 
somewhat  younger,  though  brought  up 
under  the  same  influences.  But  when 
that  generation  departed,  the  spirit 
which  had  aided  in  forming  their  char- 
acters had  gone  also,  never  again  to  be 
felt.  To  many  of  these  men  he  looked 
up  as  if  they  were  superior  beings; 
and,  indeed,  he  has  felt,  in  all  his  pas- 
sage through  life,  that  he  has  never  seen 
the  equals  of  those  who  then  stood  for- 
ward prominently  in  public  affairs. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  co- 
lonial society  is  in  Mrs.  Grant's  delight- 
ful "American  Lady."  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  British  officer  who  came 
over  with  troops  during  the  old  French 
war,  and  her  reminiscences  begin  about 
1760.  Her  residence  was  principally  in 
Albany,  with  the  Schuyler  family.  Still, 
she  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
leading  families  of  the  colony,  and  as 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  often  visiting 
New  York,  she  learned  much  of  the 
state  of  things  in  that  city.  She  writes 
thus  of  the  old  Dutch  and  colonial 
families  of  that  day :  *^  They  bore  about 
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them  the  tokens  of  former  affluence  and 
respectability,  such  as  familj-plate,  por- 
traits of  their  ancestors  executed  in  a 
superior  style,  and  great  numbers  of 
original  paintings,  some  of  which  were 
much  admired  by  acknowledged  judges." 
In  New  Tork,  of  course,  the  highest 
degree  of  refinement  was  to  be  seen, 
and  she  says :  "  An  expensive  and  ele- 
gant style  of  living  began  already  to 
take  place  in  New  Tork,  which  was, 
from  the  residence  of  the  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  become  the  seat 
of  a  little  court." 

Society,  in  that  day,  was  very  station- 
ary. About  1685  the  first  Dutch  settlers 
came  out,  and  the  country  was  much  of 
it  occupied  by  their  large  grants,  many 
of  which  had  attached  to  them  manori- 
al rights.  They  brought  with  them 
some  of  the  social  distinction  of  the 
old  country.  In  the  cities  of  Holland, 
for  a  loDg  time,  there  had  been  '^  great " 
and  "  small "  burgher  rights.  In  Am- 
sterdam the  "  great  burghers  "  monopo- 
lized all  the  offices,  and  were  also  ex- 
empt from  attainder  and  confiscation 
of  goods.  The  "  small  burghers  "  had 
the  freedom  of  trade  only.  In  1657  this 
"  great  burgher  "  right  was  introduced 
into  New  Amsterdam  by  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant. 

In  PauldiDg's  "Afiairs  and  Men  of 
New  Amsterdam  in  the  Time  of  Gov- 
ernor Peter  Stuyvesant,"  we  find  a  list 
of  the  recorded  Gbeat  Citizenship,  in 
the  year  1657.  As  a  matter  of  the  old- 
en time,  it  is  here  given  entire : 

Job.  La  Hontagnio  Jnn. 

Jan  Gillefen  Van  Bnrggh. 

Hendrick  Xip. 

Be  Heer  Oeneral  Stayresuit. 

Domanie  2Cegapoleiuis. 

Jacob  Oanitsen  fltry^er. 

Van  Virge. 

Wifie  of  Conielis  Tan  TeinhoTcn. 

Hendriok  Van  Djck. 

Isaac  Kip. 

Hendrick  Kip  Jtuu 

Capt.  MarUa  Crigier. 

Carel  Van  Bnrggb. 

Jacob  Van  Gotnrenboren. 

LanriaeA  Comelisen  Van  Wei. 

Johannes  Fietexsen  Tan  Burggh. 

Cornells  Steenvyck. 

WUb.  Bogardna. 

Daniel  litschoe. 

Picter  Van  Convenhoyen. 


«  These  twenty  names,"  says  William 
L.  Stone,  writing  in  1866, "  composed 
the  aristocracy  of  New  York  two  hun- 
dred and  nine  years  ago.  .  .  .  We 
have  also  before  us  the  names  of  the 
'  Small  Citizenship,'  which  numbered 
two  hundred  and  sixteen.  In  a  few 
short  years  it  was  found  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  citizens  into  two  classes 
produced  great  inconvenience,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  small  number  of 
great  burghers  who  were  eligible  to 
office.  It  now  became  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  change  this  unpopular 
order.  In  the  year  1668  the  difference 
between  *  great '  and  *  small '  burghers 
was  abolished,  when  every  burgher 
became  legally  entitled  to  all  burgher 
privileges."  ♦ 

About  fifty  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  early  Dutch  settlers,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Huguenots,  driven  abroad 
principally  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  including,  in  their 
number,  members  of  some  of  the  best 
fiEunilies  in  France.  Thus  came  the 
Jays,  De  Lanceys,  Rapaljes,  De  Peysters, 
Pintards,  &c.  In  1688  the  English  took 
possession  of  the  colony,  and,  from  that 
time,  English  settlers  increased*  The 
colony  became  (as  Paulding  b&js\  "  a 
place  in  which  to  provide  for  younger 
sons."  Still,  this  often  brought  out  sci- 
ons of  distinguished  families  and  the 
best  blood  in  England. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  theReyolu- 
tion.  The  country  was  parcelled  out 
among  great  proprietors.  We  can  trace 
them  from  the  city  of  "New  Amster- 
dam "  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
In  what  is  now  the  thickly-populated 
city  were  the  lands  of  the  Stuyvesants, 
originally  the  Bowerie  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernor. Next  above  was  the  grant  to 
the  Kip  family,  called  "Kip's  Bay," 
made  in  16B8.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island  were  the  possessions  of  the  De 
Lanceys.  Opposite,  on  Long  Island, 
was  the  grant  to  the  Laurence  family. 
We  cross  over  Harlaem  River  and  reach 
"  Morrissanea,"  given  to  the  Morris  fami- 
ly.   Beyond  this,  on  the  East  River,  was 


♦  Stone^B  "  History  of  New  York  Clty,'»  p.  3«. 
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"  De  Lancey's  Fann,"  another  grant  to 
that  powerfol  family;  while  on  the 
Hudson,  to  the  west,  was  the  lower  Van 
Courtlandt  manor,  and  the  Phillipse 
manor.  Above,  at  Peekskill,  was  the 
upper  manor  of  the  Yan  Conrtlandts. 
Then  came  the  manor  of  Livingston, 
then  the  Beekmans,  then  the  manor  of 
Eipsburgh,  purchased  by  the  Eip  family 
firom  the  Indians,  in  1686,  and  made  a 
royal  grant  by  Governor  Dongan,  two 
years  afterwards.  Still  higher  np  was 
the  Yan  Rensselaer  manor,  twenty-four 
miles  by  forty-eight ;  and,  above  that, 
the  possessions  of  the  Schnylers.  Fur- 
ther west,  on  the  Mohawk,  were  the 
broad  lands  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
created  a  baronet  for  his  services  in  the 
old  French  and  Indian  wars,  who  lived 
in  a  rude  magnificence  at  Johnson  Hall. 
All  this  was  sacrificed  by  his  son.  Sir 
John,  for  the  sake  of  loyalty,  when  he 
took  up  arms  for  the  king  and  was 
driven  into  Canada.  The  title,  how- 
ever, is  still  held  by  his  grandson,  and 
stands  recorded  in  the  baronetage  of 
England. 

The  very  names  of  places,  in  some 
cases,  show  their  history.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  of  Yonkers.  The  word 
JuAer  (pronounced  Tounher),  in  the 
languages  of  northern  Europe,  means 
the  nobly-born  —  the  gentleman.  In 
West  Chester,  on  the  Hudson  River,  still 
stands  the  old  manor-house  of  the  Phil- 
lipse family.  The  writer  remembers,  in 
his  early  day,  when  Tfaitiiig  there,  the 
large  rooms  and  richly'K)mamented  ceil- 
ings, with  quaint  old  formal  gardens 
about  the  house.  When,  before  the 
Revolution,  Mr.  Phillipse  lived  there, 
"lord  of  all  he  surveyed,"  he  was  al- 
ways spoken  of  by  his  tenantry  as  '^  the 
Yonker  " — the  gentleman--j)ar  exceUenee. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  only  person  of  that 
social  rank  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
In  thiB  way  the  town,  which  subsequent- 
ly grew  up  about  the  old  manor-house, 
took  the  name  of  Yonkers. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  ex- 
isted in  no  other  part  of  the  continent 
In  New  England  there  were  scarcely 
any  large  landed  proprietors.  The 
country  was  divided  up  among  small 


farmers,  and,  when  the  Revolution  com- 
menced, the  people  almost  unanimously 
espoused  its  cause.  The  aristocratic 
element,  which  in  New  York  rallied 
around  the  Crown,  was  here  entirely 
wanting.  The  only  exception  to  this, 
which  we  can  remember,  was  the  case 
of  the  Gardiners,  of  Maine.  Their  wide 
lands  were  confiscated  for  their  loyalty ; 
but,  on  account  of  some  informality, 
after  the  Revolution,  they  managed  to 
recover  their  property,  and  are  still  seat- 
ed at  Gardiner. 

At  the  South,  where  so  much  was  said 
about  their  being  <*  the  descendants  of 
the  Cavaliers,"  there  were  no  such  feu- 
dal relations.  The  planters  had  no  ten- 
antry ;  they  had  slaves.  Their  system, 
therefore,  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
serfdom  of  Russia.  With  the  colonial 
families  of  New  York  it  was  the  Eng- 
lish feudal  system. 

Hereditary  landed  property  was,  in 
that  day,  invested  with  the  same  dig- 
nity in  New  York  which  it  has  now  in 
Europe ;  and,  for  more  than  a  century, 
these  families  retained  their  possessions, 
and  directed  the  infant  colony.  They 
formed  a  coterie  of  their  own,  and,  gene- 
ration after  generation,  married  among 
themselves.  Turn  to  the  early  records 
of  New  York,  and  you  find  all  places 
of  official  dignity  filled  by  a  certain  set 
of  familiar  names,  many  of  which,  since 
the  Revolution,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. As  we  have  remarked,  they 
occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  English  country  gentleman,  with 
his  many  tenants,  and  were  everywhere 
looked  up  to  with  the  same  kind  of  re- 
spect which  is  now  accorded  to  them. 
Their  position  was  an  acknowledged 
one,  for  social  distinctions  then  were 
marked  and  undisputed.  They  were 
the  persons  who  were  placed  in  office  in 
the  Provincial  Council  and  Legislature, 
and  no  one  pretended  to  think  it  strange. 
"They,"  says  a  writer  on  that  day, 
"were  the  gentry  of  the  country,  to 
whom  the  country,  without  a  rebellious 
thought,  took  off  its  hat." 

In  that  age  the  very  dress  plainly 
marked  the  distinctions  in  society.^  l^iTo 
one  who  saw  a  gentleman  could  mistake 
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bis  social  position.  Those  people  of  a 
century  ago  now  look  down  upon  us 
from  their  portraits,  in  costumes  which, 
in  our  day,  we  see  nowhere  but  on  the 
stage.  Yelyet  coats  with  gold  lace, 
large  sleeves  and  ruffles  at  the  hands, 
wigs  and  embroidered  yests,  with  the 
accompanying  rapier,  are  significant  of 
a  class  removed  from  the  rush  and  bus- 
tle of  life — the  "  nati  consumere  fruges  " 
— ^whose  occupation  was  not — to  toil. 
No  one,  in  that  day,  below  their  degree, 
assumed  their  dress ;  nor  was  the  lady 
surpassed  in  costliness  of  attire  by  her 
servant.  In  fact,  at  that  time,  there 
were  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  there 
were  servants. 

The  manner  in  which  these  great 
landed  estates  were  arranged  fostered  a 
feudal  feeling.  They  were  granted  by 
Government  to  the  proprietors,  on  con- 
dition that,  in  a  certain  number  of 
years,  they  settled  so  many  tenants  upon 
them.  These  settlers  were  generally 
Germans  of  the  lower  class,  who  had 
been  brought  over  free.  Not  being  able 
to  pay  their  passage-money,  the  captain 
took  them  without  charge,  and  then 
they  were  sold  by  him  to  the  landed 
proprietors  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
family.  The  sum  received  remunerated 
him  for  the  passage-money.  They  were 
called,  in  that  day,  Bedemptioners ;  and, 
by  the  time  their  term  of  service — ^some- 
times extending  to  seven  years — ^had 
expired,  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  country  and  its  manner  of 
farming,  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  language,  and  were  prepared  to 
set  up  for  themselves.  Thus  both  par- 
ties were  benefited.  The  landed  pro- 
prietor fulfilled  his  contract  with  the 
Government,  and  the  Redemptioners 
were  trained  for  becoming  independent 
settlers. 

From  these  Bedemptioners  many  of 
the  wealthy  farming  families,  now  liv- 
ing in  the  Hudson  Kiver  counties,  are 
descended.  In  an  early  day  they  pur« 
chased  lands  which  enriched  their  chil- 
dren«  The  writer's  father  once  told  him 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  his 
grandfather's  family.    One  of  his  Ger- 


man tenants,  having  served  out  his  time 
of  several  years'  duration,  brought  to 
his  late  owner  a  bag  of  gold  which  had 
come  with  him  from  the  old  country, 
and  was  sufficient  to  purchase  a  farm. 
^^But,"  said  his  master,  in  surprise, 
''how  comes  it,  Hans,  with  all  this 
money,  that  you  did  not  pay  your  pas- 
sage, instead  of  serving  as  a  Redemp- 
tioner  so  long  ?  "  "  Oh,"  said  the  cau- 
tious emigrant  from  the  Rhine, ''  I  did 
not  know  English,  and  I  should  have 
been  cheated.  Now  I  know  all  about 
the  country,  and  I  can  set  up  for  mysel£" 

These  tenants,  however,  looked  up 
with  unbounded  reverence  to  the  landed 
proprietor  who  owned  them,  and  it  took 
much  more  than  one  generation  to  en- 
able them  to  shake  off  this  feeling,  or 
begin  to  think  of  a  social  equality. 

There  was,  in  succeeding  times,  one 
curious  result  of  this  system  in  the  con- 
fusion of  family  names.  These  Glerman 
Redemptioners  often  had  but  one  name. 
For  instance,  a  man  named  Paulus  was 
settled  as  a  tenant  on  an  estate.  As  his 
children  grew  up,  they  needed  some- 
thing to  distinguish  them.  They  were 
Paulus'  Jan  and  Paulus'  Hendrick.  This 
naturally  changed  to  Jan  Paulus  and 
Hendrick  Paulus,  and  thus  Paulas  be- 
came the  family  name. 

This  was  well  enough.  But  they  fre- 
quently took  the  name  of  their  proprie- 
tor. He  was  known  as  Morris'  Paulus, 
and  this,  in  the  next  generation,  natu- 
rally changed  to  Paulus  Morris,  and  his 
children  assumed  that  as  their  fismiily 
name.  In  this  way  there  are  many 
families  in  the  State  of  New  York  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  old  landed  pro* 
prietors,  which  have  been  thus  derived. 

Some  years  ago  a  literary  gentleman,* 
who  was  compiling  facts  with  regard  to 
the  early  history  of  the  State,  came  to 
the  writer,  very  much  puzzled.  "  Who," 
said  he,  ''are  these  people}  I  find 
their  names  in  Dutchess  county,  and 
yet,  looking  at  Holgate's  pedigree  of 
that  family,  I  see  they  cannot  belong  to 
it.  Where  did  they  come  from,  and 
where  do  they  belong?"  The  above 
account  was  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  mystery. 
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But  to  return  to  this  system.  It  was 
carried  out  to  an  extent  of  which,  in 
this  day,  most  persons  are  ignorant.  On 
the  Van  Eensselaer  manor  there  were, 
at  one  time,  several  thousand  tenants, 
and  their  gathering  was  like  that  of  the 
Scottish  clans.  When  a  member  of  the 
family  died,  they  came  down  to  Albany 
to  do  honor  at  the  funeral,  and  many 
were  the  hogsheads  of  good  ale  which 
were  broached  for  them.  They  looked 
up  to  the  "Patroon"  with  a  reverence 
which  was  still  lingering  in  the  writer's 
early  day,  notwithstanding  the  inroads 
of  democracy.  And,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, this  feeling  was  shared  by  the 
whole  country.  When  it  was  annonnced 
in  New  York,  a  century  ago,  that  the 
Patroon  was  coming  down  from  Albany 
by  land,  the  day  he  was  expected  to 
reach  the  city  crowds  turned  out  to  see 
him  enter  in  his  coach-and-four. 

The  reference  to  the  funerals  at  the 
Rensselaer  manor-house  reminds  us  of  a 
description  of  the  burial  of  Philip  Liv- 
ingston, one  of  the  proprietors  of  Liv- 
ingston manor,  in  February,  1749,  taken 
from  a  paper  of  that  day.  It  will  show 
something  of  the  customs  of  the  times. 
The  services  were  perfonhed  both  at  his 
town-house  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
manor.  "  In  the  city,  the  lower  rooms 
of  most  of  the  houses  in  Broad-street, 
where  be  resided,  were  thrown  open  to 
receive  visitors.  A  pipe  of  wine  was 
spiced  for  the  occasion,  and  to  each  of 
the  eight  bearers,  with  a  pair  of  gloves, 
mourning  ring,  scarf  and  handkerchief, 
a  mankey'Spoon  was  given."  (This  was 
so  called  from  the  figure  of  an  ape  or 
monkey,  which  was  carved  in  Bolido  at 
the  extremity  of  the  handle.  It  differ- 
ed from  a  common  spoon  in  having  a 
circular  and  very  shallow  bowl.)  "  At 
the  manor  these  ceremonies  were  all  re- 
peated, another  pipe  of  wine  was  spiced, 
and,  besides  the  same  presents  to  the 
bearers,  a  pair  of  black  gloves  and  a 
handkerchief  were  given  to  each  of  the 
tenants.  The  whole  expense  was  said 
to  amount  to  £600." 

Now,  all  this  was  a  state  of  things 
and  a  manner  of  social  life  totally  un- 
known in  New  England.    We  have  al- 


ready mentioned  that  most  of  its  in- 
habitants were  small  farmers,  wringing 
their  subsistence  from  the  earth  by  hard 
labor.  Here  were  literally  no  servants^ 
but  a  perfect  social  equality  existed  in 
the  rural  districts.  Their  "  laelps  "  were 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  neighboring 
farmers,  poorer  than  themselves,  who 
for  a  time  took  these  situations,  but 
considered  themselves  as  good  as  their 
employers.  The  comparatively  wealthy 
men  were  in  their  cities. 

No  two  races  of  men  could  be  more 
different  than  the  New  Yorkers  of  that 
day  and  the  people  of  New  England. 
There  was  a  perfect  contrast  in  all  their 
habits  of  social  life  and  ways  of  think- 
ing. The  Dutch  disliked  the  TanheeSy 
as  they  called  them,  most  thoroughly. 
This  feeling  is  shown,  in  a  ludicrous 
way,  through  the  whole  of  Irving's 
"Knickerbocker."  "The  Dutch  and 
the  Yankees,"  he  says,  "  never  got  to- 
gether without  fighting." 

There  is  a  curious  development  of 
this  prejudice  in  the  following  clause, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  will  of  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  colonial 
family  of  New  York,  dated  1760.    "  It 

is  my  desire  that  my  son, , 

may  have  the  best  education  that  is  to 
be  had  in  England  or  America ;  but  my 
express  will  and  directions  are,  that  he 
never  be  sent,  for  that  purpose,  to  the 
Connecticut  colonies,  lest  he  should  im- 
bibe, in  his  youth,  that  low  craft  and 
cunning  so  incidental  to  the  people  of 
that  country,  which  is  so  interwoven  in 
their  constitutions  that  all  their  acts 
cannot  disguise  it  from  the  world, 
though  many  of  them,  under  the  sancti- 
fied garb  of  religion,  have  endeavored 
to  impose  themselves  on  the  world  as 
honest  men." 

Once  in  a  year,  generally,  the  gentry 
of  New  York  went  to  the  city  to  trans- 
act their  business  and  make  their  pur- 
chases. There  they  mingled,  for  a  time, 
in  its  gayeties,  and  were  entertained  at 
the  court  of  the  Governor.  These  dig- 
nitaries were  generally  men  of  high 
families  in  England.  One  of  them,  for 
instance— Lord  Oornbury — was  a  blood- 
relative  of  the  royal  family.    They  cop- 
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led  the  customs  and  imitated  the  eti- 
quette enforced  "  at  home/'  and  the  re* 
joicingB  and  sorrowings,  the  thanks- 
giyings  and  fasts,  which  were  ordered 
at  Whitehall,  were  repeated  again  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  8ome  years 
ago  the  writer  was  looking  oyer  the 
records  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  in 
New  York,  when  he  found,  carefully 
filed  away,  some  of  the  proclamations 
for  these  services.  One  of  them,  giving 
notice  of  a  thanksgiving-day,  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  for  some 
victory  in  the  Low  Countries,  puts  the 
celebration  off  a  fortnight,  to  give  time 
for  the  news  to  reach  Albany. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  these 
landlords  resided  among  their  tenantry, 
on  their  estates;  and  about  many  of 
their  old  country-houses  were  associa- 
tions gathered,  often  coming  down  firom 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  giv- 
ing them  an  interest  which  can  never 
invest  the  new  residences  of  those  whom 
later  times  elevated  through  wealth. 
Such  was  the  Van  Courtlandt  manor- 
house,  with  its  wainscoted  rooms  and 
its  guest-chamber ;  the  Bensselaer  man- 
or-house, where  of  old  had  been  enter- 
tained Talleyrand  and  the  exiled  princes 
from  Europe ;  the  Schuyler  house,  so  near 
the  Saratoga  battle-field,  and  marked 
by  memories  of  that  glorious  event  in 
the  life  of  its  owner  —  (alas,  that  it 
should  have  passed  away  from  its  found- 
er's famOy !),  and  the  residence  of  the 
Livingstons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, of  which  Louis  PhUippe  expressed 
such  grateful  recollection  when,  after 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  met,  in 
Paris,  the  son  of  his  former  host. 

There  was  one  more  of  these  old 
places  of  which  we  would  write,  to  pre- 
serve some  memories  which  are  now 
fast  fading  away,  because  it  was  within 
the  bounds  of  our  city,  and  was  invest- 
ed with  so  many  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  Revolution.  It  is 
the  house  at  Kip's  Bay.  Though  many 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  swept 
away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  city, 
yet  it  exists  among  the  recollections  of 
ithe  writer's  earliest  days,  when  it  was 
still   occupied   by  the  family    of  its 


founder,  and  regarded  as  their  first 
home  on  this  continent.  It  was  erected 
in  1655,  by  Jacobus  Kip,  Secretary  of 
the  Council,  who  received  a  grant  of 
that  part  of  the  island.  There  is,  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  a  picture 
of  it  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  when  still  surrounded  by 
venerable  oaks.  It  was  a  large  double 
house,  with  three  windows  on  one  side 
of  the  door  and  two  on  the  other,  with 
one  large  wing.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  hall  was  the  dining-room,  running 
from  front  to  rear,  with  two  windows 
looking  out  over  the  bay,  and  two  orer 
the  country  on  the  other  side.  This 
was  the  room  which  was  afterwards  in- 
vested with  interest  from  its  connection 
with  Major  Andr6.  In  the  rear  of  the 
house  was  a  pear-tree,  planted  by  the 
ladies  of  the  family  in  1700,  which  bore 
fruit  until  its  destruction  in  1851.  In 
this  house  five  generations  of  the  family 
were  bom. 

Then  came  the  Revolution,  and  Sar- 
gent, in  his  '^  Life  of  Andr4,"  thus  gives 
its   history   in   those   stirring   times: 
"  Where  now,  in  New  York,  is  the  un- 
alluring  and  crowded  neighborhood  of 
the   Second  avenue   and   Thirty-fifth- 
street,  stood,  in  1780,  the  ancient  Btno- 
erie  or  country-seat  of  Jacobus  Kip. 
Built  in  1655,  of  bricks  brought  from 
Holland,  encompassed  by  pleasant  treea, 
and  in  easy  view  of  the  sparkling  waters 
of  Kip's  Bay,  on  the  East  River,  tiiie 
mansion  remained,  even  to  onr  own 
times,  in  possession  of  one  of  its  found- 
er's line.    Here  "  (continues  Sargent,  in- 
corporating the  humorous  recollections 
of  Irving's  '*  Knickerbocker  ")  "  spread 
the  same  sndling  meadows,  whosis  ap- 
pearance had  so  expanded  the  heart  of 
Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  in  the  fabulous  ages 
of  the  colony;  here  still  nodded  the 
groves  that  had  echoed  back  the  thun- 
der of  Henry  Kip's  musketoon,  when 
that  mighty  warrior  left  his  name  to 
the  surrounding  waves.    When  Wash- 
ington was  in  the  neighborhood,  Kip's 
house  had  been   his  quarters;    when 
Howe  crossed  frem  Long  Island  on  Sun- 
day, September  15th,  1776,  he  debarked 
at  the  rocky  point  hard  by,  and  bis 
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skirmiBhen  drove  onr  people  from  their 
positioii  behind  the  dwdling.  Since 
then  it  had  known  many  gaesta.  Howe, 
Clinton,  Eniphansen,  Percy,  were  shel- 
tered by  its  roof.  The  aged  owner, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  remained  ; 
bat  they  had  always  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction quartered  with  them ;  and,  if 
a  part  of  the  family  were  in  arms  for 
Ck>ngre8s,  as  is  alleged,  it  is  certain  that 
others  were  active  for  the  Crown.  Sam- 
uel Eip,  of  Kipsbnrgh,  Jed  a  cavalry 
troop  of  his  own  tenantry  with  great 
gallantry  in  De  Lancey's  regiment ;  and, 
despite  severe  wounds,  sorvived  loDg 
after  the  war,  a  heavy  pecuniary  sufferer 
by  the  cause  which,  with  most  of  the 
landed  gentry  of  New  York,  he  had 
espoused."  * 

In  1780  it  was  held  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, of  the  80th  royal  regiment ;  and 
here,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
September,  he  gave  a  dinner  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  his  staff,  as  a  part- 
ing compliment  to  Andr6.  The  aged 
owner  of  the  house  was  present ;  and, 
when  the  Revolution  was  over,  he  de- 
scribed the  scene  and  the  incidents  of 
ttat  dinner.  At  the  table.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  announced  the  departure  of 
Andr6,  next  morning,  on  a  secret  and 
most  important  expedition,  and  added 
(what  we  have  never  seen  mentioned  in 
wy  other  account,  and  showing  what 
was  to  have  been  Andre's  reward), 
**  Plain  John  Andr6  will  come  back  Sir 
John  Andr6.'> 

AndrS — ^it  was  said  by  Mr.  Eip — ^was 
evidently  depressed,  and  took  but  little 
part  in  the  merriment  about  him ;  and 
when,  in  his  turn,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  eing,  he  gave  the  fikvoiite 
military  ehanwn  attributed  to  Wolfe, 
who  sang  it  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  in  which  he  died : 

Why,  toldlan,  why 

Should  we  be  melanoholy,  boyi  t 

Why,  soldiexs,  why, 

Whoae  bnsinees  'tie  to  die  t . 

Tor  should  Dezt  oampaign 

Send  iu  to  Him  who  made  va^  boyi, 

We^re  free  from  iMdn  j 

But  thonld  we  temain, 

A  botfle  and  Und  landlady 

ICakea  all  well  agaia. 

•  "Lifeof  ▲ndiV'P*867. 


His  biographer,  after  copying  this  ac- 
count, adds :  ''  How  brilliant  soever  the 
company,  how  cheerM  the  repast,  its 
memory  must  ever  have  been  fraught 
with  sadness  to  both  host  and  guests. 
It  was  the  last  occasion  of  Andre's 
meeting  his  comrades  in  life.  Four 
short  days  gone,  the  hands  then  clasped 
by  friendship  were  fettered  by  hostile 
bonds;  yet  nine  days  more,  and  the 
darling  of  the  army,  the  youthM  hero 
of  the  hour,  had  dangled  from  a  gib- 
bet." ♦ 

After  the  Revolution  the  place  re- 
mained in  its  owner's  possession,  for  his 
age  had  fortunately  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  active  part  in  the  contest. 
And  when  Washington,  in  the  hour  of 
his  triumph,  returned  to  New  York,  he 
went  out  to  visit  again  those  who,  in 
1776,  had  been  his  involuntary  hosts. 
Dr.  Francis  relates  an  interesting  little 
incident  which  occurred  at  the  visit: 
"  On  the  old  road  towards  Kingsbridge, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  was 
the  well-known  Kip^s  Farm,  preemi- 
nently distinguished  for  its  grateful 
fruits— the  plum,  the  peach,  the  pear, 
and  the  apple — and  for  its  choice  cul- 
ture of  the  ra$ac&a.  Here  the  elite  often 
repaired,  and  here  our  Washington,  now 
invested  with  Presidential  honors,  made 
an  excursion,  and  was  presented  with 
the  rata  gaUiea,  an  exotic  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  this  garden 
— ^fit  emblem  of  that  memorable  union 
of  France  and  the  American  colonies  in 
the  cause  of  republican  freedom."  t 

In  1851  this  old  place  was  demolish- 
ed. It  had  then  stood  two  htmdred  and 
twelve  years,  and  was  the  oldest  house 
cm  the  island.  It  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  growth  of  the  mighty  metropolis, 
and  Thirty-flfth-street  runs  over  the 
spot  where  once  stood  the  old  mansion. 
A  short  time  after  it  was  deserted,  the 
writer  made  his  last  visit  to  it,  while 
most  of  it  was  still  standing,  and  the 
stone  coat-of-arms  over  the  hall-door 
was  projecting  from  the  half-demolished 

•  «( LilB  of  Aiidr6,'*  p.  S68. 

t  ** Old  New  York"— AnniTeraary  Biaooiine  be- 
fore the  New  York  m«torical  Society,  Kor.  17, 
1857,  by  Joha  W.  Pranoii,  IC  D.,  IiL.  D. 
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wall.  As  he  stood  in  the  old  dining- 
room,  there  came  back  to  him  yisions 
of  the  many  noble  and  chivalroTis  men 
who,  in  the  last  two  centories,  had 
feasted  within  its  walls.  But  all  these, 
like  the  place  itself,  now  live  only  in 
the  records  of  the  past. 

Such  was  life  in  those  early  days 
among  the  colonial  families  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  city.  It  was  simple  and 
unostentatious,  yet  marked  by  an  afflu- 
ence of  every  thing  which  could  minis- 
ter to  comfort,  and  also  a  degree  of  ele- 
gance in  the  surroundings  which  cre- 
ated a  feeling  of  true  refinement  So- 
ciety was  easy  and  natural,  without  the 
struggle  for  precedence  which  now  is  so 
universal ;  for  then  every  one*s  antece- 
dents were  known,  and  their  positions 
were  fixed.  The  intermarriages,  which 
for  more  than  a  century  were  taking 
place  between  the  landed '  families, 
bound  them  together  and  promoted  a 
harmony  of  feeling  now  not  often  seen. 
There  were,  in  that  day,  such  things  as 
old  associations,  and  men  lived  in  the 
past,  instead  of^  as  in  these  times,  look- 
ing only  to  the  future. 

The  system  of  slavery,  too,  which 
prevailed,  added  to  the  ease  of  domes- 
tic life.  Negro-slaves,  at  an  early  day, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  colony, 
and  every  family  of  standing  possessed 
some.  They  were  employed  but  little 
as  field-laborers,  but  every  household 
had  a  few  who  were  domestic  servants. 
Like  Abraham's  servants,  they  were  all 
**  bom  in  the  house."  They  shared  the 
same  religious  instruction  with  the 
children  of  the  family,  and  felt,  in  every 
respect,  as  if  they  were  members  of  it. 
This  mild  form  of  slavery  was  like  the 
system  which  existed  under  the  tents 
of  the  patriarchs  on  the  plains  of  Mam- 
re,  and  there  cwtainly  never  were  hap- 
pier people  than  those  "men-servants 
and  maid-servants.'*  They  were  seldom 
separated  from  their  families,  or  sold. 
The  latter  was  reserved  as  an  extreme 
ease  for  the  incorrigible,  and  a  punish- 
ment to  which  it  was  hardly  ever  neces- 
sary to  resort 

The  clansmen  of  Scotland  could  not 
take  more  pride  in  the  prosperity  of 


their  chief's  family  than  did  these  sable 
retainers  in  New  Amsterdam.  In  do- 
mestic affairs  they  assumed  a  great  free- 
dom of  speech,  and,  in  fact,  family  af- 
fairs were  discussed  and  settled  as  fully 
in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  parlor.  The 
older  servants,  indeed,  exercised  as  fall 
control  over  the  children  of  the  family 
as  did  their  parents.  As  each  black 
child  attained  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
years,  it  was  formally  presented  to  a  son 
or  daughter  of  the  family,  and  was  bia 
or  her  particular  attendant  This  union 
continued  often  through  Ufe,  and  of 
stronger  instances  of  fidelity  we  have 
never  heard  than  were  exhibited  in  some 
of  these  cases.  Fidelity  and  affection, 
indeed,  formed  the  bond  between  mas- 
ter and  slave,  to  a  degree  which  can 
never  exist  in  this  day  with  hired  ser- 
vants.* 

This  state  of  things  continued  far 
down  into  the  present  century.  In  the 
writer's  early  day  his  &ther  owned 
slaves  for  domestic  servants,  and  he 
well  remembers,  when  visiting  the  place 
of  a  relative  on  the  Hudson  River,  see- 
ing the  number  of  slaves  about  the 
house.  At  that  time,  however,  the  sys- 
tem was  just  going  out ;  it  had  lost  its 
interesting  features,  and  the  slaves,  still 
remaining  at  these  old  places,  had  be- 
come a  source  of  care  and  anxiety  to 
their  owners. 

The  charm  of  life  in  that  day  was  its 
stability.  There  was  no  chance  then 
for  parwnuUm — no  stocks  in  which  to 
dabble,  no  sudden  fortunes  made.  There 
was  but  little  commerce  between  the 
colony  and  the  mother-country,  and  men 
who  embarked  in  this  business  were 
contented  to  spend  their  lives  in  acquir- 
ing a  competence.  They  never  aspired 
to  rival  the  landed  families.    With  the 


*  **  Almost  evety  fiimily  in  the  oolony  oimed 
one  or  more  negro-servantt ;  and,  among  the  zidier 
classes,  their  niimher  was  oonsklered  a  oettain  evi- 
denoe  of  their  master's  ensy  ciromnstanoes.  About 
the  year  1703— a  period  of  prosperity  in  wealth 
and  social  rsfinement  with  the  Dntoh  of  liTew  Am- 
sterdam—the Widow  Van  Conrtlandt  held  five 
male  slares,  two  female,  and  two  children ;  Colonel 
De  Feyster  had  the  same  number;  William  Beek- 
man,  two;  Bip  Van  Dam,  six;  Itis.  Stnyvesan^ 
flye;  ICrs.  Kip,  seren;  Darid  Proroost,  threes 
&c»»— Stone's  "  History  of  New  York,"  p.  90. 
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latter,  life  flowed  on  firom  one  genera- 
tion to  another  in  the  same  even  way. 
Thej  lived  on  their  broad  lands,  and, 
when  they  died,  the  eldest  son  inherit- 
ed the  family  residence,  while  the  oth- 
ers were  portioned  off  with  farms  be- 
longing to  tbe  estate,  but  which  it  could 
well  spare.  On  their  carriages  and  their 
ulyer  were  tbeir  arms,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Europe,  by 
which  erery  one  knew  them,  which  were 
used  as  matters  of  course,  and  were  dis- 
tinctions no  one  rentured  to  assume, 
unless  entitled  to  them.  Sometimes 
these  were  caryed  in  stone  and  placed 
over  their  doois.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Walton  House,  which  we  be- 
lieye  is  still  standing  in  Franklin  Square 
(Pearl-street) ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  with  the  Kip's  Bay  House. 
The  windows  of  the  first  Dutch  church 
built  in  New  York  were  filled  with  the 
arms  of  the  families  at  whose  expense 
it  was  erected. 

In  1774,  John  Adams,  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  first  Congress,  stopped  in 
New  York.  The  honest  Bostonian  was 
Tery  much  struck  with  **  the  opulence 
and  splendor  of  the  city,"  and  *^the 
elegance  of  their  mode  of  living,"  and, 
in  his  Journal,  fteely  records  his  admi- 
ration. He  speaks  of  "the  elegant 
coimtry-seats  on  the  island ; "  the  Broad 
Wiiy,  a  fine  street,  very  wide,  and  in  a 
right  line  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  city ; "  ^'  the  magnificent  new  church 
then  building,  which  was  to  cost  £20,- 
OOO;"  the  Bowling  Green,  which  he 
describes  as  ^'the  beautiful  ellipse  of 
land,  railed  in  with  solid  iron,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  statue  of  His  Ma- 
jesty on  horseback,  yery  large,  of  solid 
lead,  gilded  with  gold,  on  a  pedestal 
of  marble,  very  high."  He  records  that 
"  the  stieete  of  the  town  are  yastly  more 
regular  and  elegant  than  those  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  houses  are  more  grand,  as 
well  as  neat." 

The  most  amvsing  display  is  when  he 
is  inyited  to  one  of  these  country-seats, 
**near  Hudson*s  River."  He  writes: 
^  A  more  elegant  breakfast  I  never  saw ; 
rich  plate,  a  very  large  silver  coffee-pot, 
a  very  large  silver  tearpot,  napkins  of 


the  very  finest  materials,  toast  and  bread 
and  butter  in  great  perfection.  Aftei 
breakfast  a  plate  of  beautiful  peaches, 
another  of  i>ears,  and  a  muskmelon, 
were  placed  on  the  table." 

It  is  evident^  however,  from  his  Jour- 
nal, that  he  saw  little  of  the  best  fami- 
lies. He  was  not  in  a  situation  to  be 
f^ted  by  them,  for  they  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  object  of  his  journey.  His 
principal  entertainers  were  two  lawyers 
— Scott  and  Smith — who  had  grown 
wealthy  by  their  profession.  Among 
all  he  mentions  as  extending  civilities 
to  him,  the  only  persons  belonging  to 
the  aristocracy  of  the  city  were  some 
members  of  the  Livingston  family,  who, 
even  then,  were  putting  themselves  for- 
ward as  leaders  in  the  coming  move- 
ment. 

The  Revolution  broke  up  and  swept 
away  this  social  system.  It  ruined  and 
drove  off  half  the  gentry  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  social  history,  indeed,  of 
that  event  has  never  been  written,  and 
never  will  be.  The  conquerors  wrote 
the  story,  and  they  were  mostly  "  new 
men,"  who  had  as  much  love  for  those 
they  dispossessed  as  the  Puritans  had 
for  the  Cavaliers  of  England,  whom, 
for  a  time,  they  displaced.  In  a  pas- 
sage we  have  quoted  from  Sargent^s 
"Life  of  Andr^,"  the  author  says: 
"Most  of  the  landed  gentry  of  New 
York  espoused  the  royal  cause."  And 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
most  of  them  had  for  generations  held 
office  under  the  Crown.  Their  habits 
of  life,  too,  had  trained  them  to  tastes 
which  had  no  sympathy  with  the  level- 
ling doctrines  inaugurated  by  the  new 
movement.  They  accordingly  rallied 
around  the  king's  standard ;  and,  when 
it  went  down,  they  went  down  with  it, 
and,  in  many  cases,  their  names  were 
blotted  out  of  the  land. 

We  once  read,  in  an  old  number  of 
Blackwood's  Magaeine,  some  discussion 
about  the  impolitic  course  pursued  by 
England  towards  her  colonies.  The 
remarks  about  the  manner  in  which  she 
lost  her  American  colonies  were  pecu- 
liarly judicious.  The  writer  says  the 
Government   should   have  formed    an 
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amiocracy  in  America,  by  giying  titles, 
and  thus  gathering  the  great  landed 
proprietors  about  the  throne  by  new 
ties.  These  extensive  landholders,  pre- 
yious  to  the  Revolution,  were  as  able  to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  a  title  as  were 
the  English  nobility  of  that  day ;  and 
the  effect  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced, in  the  strengthening  of  tiieir 
loyalty,  is  obvious.  Had  the  head  of 
the  Livingston  family  been  created  Earl 
of  Clermont,  and  that  of  the  Laurences 
been  made  Lord  Newtown,  would  they 
have  taken  the  side  of  the  Revolution- 
ists? We  trow  not.  Listead  of  this, 
these  powerful  landed  families  were 
neglected,  until  some  of  them  became 
embittered  against  the  Government.  No 
title,  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor,  was  giv- 
en to  a  single  American,  except  a  baro- 
netcy to  Sir  William  Johnson. 

Of  the  few  landed  families  who  took 
the  popular  side,  perhaps  the  Living- 
stons and  Schuylers  occupied  the  lead- 
ing position.  The  former  had  not  been 
in  favor  with  the  Qovemment,  but  were 
the  political  antagonists  of  the  De  Lan- 
ceys,  by  whom  they  were  excluded  from 
office.  They  therefore  welcomed  the 
new  order  of  things. 

Religion,  in  those  days,  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  state  of  parties. 
As  far  back  as  1745,  the  De  Lanceys 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land party,  and  the  Livingstons  of  the 
Dissenters.  Religious  bitterness  was 
added,  therefore,  to  that  which  was 
political  ''  In  1760  "  (says  Stone,  in  his 
"Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson"),  "the 
contest  was  between  the  Church-party 
and  the  Dissenters,  the  former  being 
led  by  the  De  Lanceys  and  the  latter 
by  the  Livingstons.  The  Church,  hav- 
ing the  support  of  the  mercantile  and 
masonic  interests,  was  triumphant ;  and 
John  Cruger,  James  De  Lancey,  Jacob 
Walton,  and  James  Jauncey,  were  elect- 
ed by  the  city."  During  the  election  a 
song  was  published  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  became  very  popular  with 
the  Germans,  the  chorus  of  which  was : 

'*  If  a«8ter  Ornger,  D«  Lanoej, 
>ia«Bt€r  Walton  and  Jaiino«y.'* 

"The   De   Lancey   interest,"   wrote 


Hugh  Wallace,  a  member  of  the  Counr 
dl,  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  "  prevails 
in  the  House  greatly,  and  th^  have 
given  the  Livingstons'  interest  proof  of 
it,  by  dismissing  P.  Livingston  the 
House,  as  a  non-resident."  It  was  an 
old  feud,  therefore,  which,  at  the  Revo- 
lution, induAd  them  to  take  different 
sides. 

To  the  popular  side,  alsQ,  went  the 
Jays,  the  Laurences,  a  portion  of  the 
Van  Courtlandts,  who  were  divided,  a 
part  of  the  Morris  family,  which  was 
also  divided  (while  Lewis  Morris  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  his  brother,  Staats 
Morris,  was  a  General  in  the  British 
army,  and  married  the  Dowager  Duch- 
ess of  Gordon),  the  Beekmans,  and  some 
few  others.  The  "  Patroon  "—Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer — was  fortunately  a  minor, 
and  therefore,  not  being  obliged  to  take 
either  side,  saved  his  manor.  Many  of 
the  prominent  leaders  were  from  new 
families,  made  by  the  Revolution.  An 
upturning  of  this  kind  is  the  time 
for  new  men.  Peculiar  drcumstancea 
brought  some  forward  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  no  avenue  for  action 
opened  before  them.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, for  example,  had  just  arrived  in 
New  York,  a  young  man  lh>m  the  West 
Indies,  when  the  popular  outbreak  gave 
him,  at  a  public  meeting,  an  opportu- 
nity of 'exhibiting  his  peculiar  talents. 

The  history  of  a  single  family  will 
show  the  course  of  events.  Probably 
the  most  powerful  family  in  the  State, 
before  the  Revolution,  was  that  of  the 
De  Lanceys.  Descended  from  the  <meien 
noblesse  of  France^  and  holding  large 
possessions,  they  had  exerted  a  greater 
influence  in  the  colony  than  any  other 
family.  James  De  Lancey  administered 
the  government  of  the  colony  for  many 
years,  till  his  death,  in  1760.  Most  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  family 
were  in  the  British  anny,  previous  to 
the  Revolution.  When  that  convulsion, 
took  place,  they,  of  course,  remained 
loyal,  and  became  leaders  on  that  sideL 
OUver  De  Lancey  was  a  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, and  organized  the  celebrated  corps 
styled  "De  Lancey's  Battalion."    His 
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ftne  mansion  at  Bloomingdale  was  bum- 
id^  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to 
the  royal  cause.  They  forfeited  their 
broad  lands,  and  their  names  appeared 
no  more  in  the  future  history  of  the 
State.  Some  fled  to  England,  where 
they  held  high  offices,  and  their  tombs 
arc  now  to  be  seen  in  the  6hoir  of  Bey- 
erley  Cathedral.  Sir  William  De  Lan- 
cey  died  at  Waterloo,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Just  two  months 
preTious,  he  had  been  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall;  and 
his  friend,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  thus  al- 
ludes to  him  in  his  ode,  '^  The  Field  of 
Waterloo  " : 

De  Lancey  changed  Love's  bridal  wreath 
For  laurela  from  the  hand  of  death. 

The  son  of  General  De  Lancey,  Oliver 
De  Lancey,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  Andr^ 
as  Adjutant-General  of  the  British  army 
in  America,  rose  through  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant-Gkneral  to  that  of  General, 
and  died,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, nearly  at  the  head  of  the  English 
army-list. 

In  1847  the  late  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York  (William  Heathcote  De  Lan- 
cey) told  the  writer  a  curious  story  of 
his  recoTery  of  some  of  their  old  family 
papers.  In  the  Spring  of  that  year,  be- 
ing in  New  York,  a  package  was  hand- 
ed to  the  servant  at  the  door  by  an  old 
gentleman,  on  opening  which  the  Bish- 
op found  an  anonymous  letter  directed 
to  him.  The  writer  stated  that,  being 
in  England  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  before,  he  found  some  papers  re- 
lating to  the  De  Lancey  family  among 
some  waste  paper  in  the  house  where  he 
was  staying;  that  he  had  preserred 
them,  and,  seeing  by  the  newspapers 
that  the  Bishop  was  in  the  city,  he  now 
enclosed  them  to  him.  These  the  Bish- 
op found  to  be :  1st,  the  commission  of 
James  De  Lancey  as  Lieutenant-Goy- 
emor  of  the  colony;  2d,  his  commis- 
sion as  Chief-Justice  of  the  colony ;  8d, 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Toted  to  one  of  the  family  in  1780 ;  4th, 
a  map  of  the  lands  owned  by  them  in 
West  Chester  county  and  on  New  York 
island,  prepared  by  the  Bishop's  grand- 


futher.  He  advertised  in  the  New  York 
pap€|^,  requesting  an  interview  with 
his  unknown  correspondent,  but  there 
was  no  response,  and  he  heard  no  more 
from  him. 

Some  branches  of  this  family  remain- 
ed in  New  York,  and  we  cannot  point 
to  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
change  wrought  by  the  Revolution  than 
the  fact  that,  since  that  event,  the  name 
of  De  Lancey,  once  so  prominent,  is 
never  found  in  the  records  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  in  the  Church  only  that 
it  has  acquired  eminence,  in  the  person 
of  the  former  distinguished  Bishop  of 
Western  New  York. 

This  is  the  kind  of  story  which  might 
be  told  of  many  other  loyalist  families. 
Ruined  by  confiscations,  they  faded  out 
of  sight,  and,  being  excluded  from  po- 
litical office,  they  were  forgotten,  and 
their  very  names  would  sound  strange 
in  the  ears  of  the  present  generation  of 
New  Yorkers.  Many  years  ago,  in  the 
old  country-house  of  a  relative,  the 
writer  amused  some  days  of  a  summer 
vacation  by  bringing  down  from  the 
dust  of  a  garret,  where  they  had  re- 
posed for  two  generations,  the  letters 
of  one  of  these  refagoes,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  was  obliged 
to  seek  safety  on  board  a  British  ship- 
of-war  off  New  York  harbor  (from 
whence  he  writes  his  fiirewell,  com- 
mending his  wife  and  children  to  the 
care  of  the  family),  and  then  made  his 
home  in  England,  until,  as  he  hoped, 
«( these  calamities  be  overpast."  It  was 
sad  to  read  his  speculations,  as  night 
after  night  he  attended  the  debates  in 
Parliament  and  watched  the  progress 
of  the  war,  and,  to  the  last,  confidently 
trusted  in  the  success  of  the  royal  arms, 
which  alone  could  replace  him  in  the 
position  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
into  exile.  When  these  hopes  were  ul- 
timately crushed,  a  high  appointment 
was  offered  him  by  Government,  but  he 
preferred  to  return  to  his  own  hmd  to 
share  the  straitened  circumstances  of 
his  family,  and  be  buried  with  his  fath- 
ers. 

The  withdrawal  of  so  many  of  the 
gentry  from  the  country,  and  the  world- 
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ly  ruin  of  60  many  more,  was  necessa- 
rily detrimental  to  its  social  refinement. 
It  was  taking  away  the  high-toned  dig- 
nity of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  sub- 
stituting ia  its  place  the  restless  aspira- 
tions of  men  who  had  to  make  their 
fortunes  and  position,  and  get  forward 
in  life.  Society  lost,  therefore,  much 
of  its  case  and  gracefulness.  Mrs.  Grant, 
to  whose  work  we  have  already  alluded, 
who  in  her  youth  had  seen  New  York 
society  as  far  back  as  1760,  and  lived  to 
know  what  it  was  after  the  peace,  thus 
speaks  of  the  change:  '^Mildness  of 
manners,  refinement  of  mind,  and  aU 
the  softer  virtues  that  spring  up  in  the 
cultivated  paths  of  social  life,  nurtured 
by  generous  affections,  were  undoubted- 
ly to  be  found  in  the  unhappy  loyalists. 
.  .  .  Certainly,  however  necessary 
the  ruling  powers  might  find  it  to  carry 
their  system  of  exile  into  execution,  it 
has  occasioned  to  the  country  an  irrepa- 
rable privation.  What  the  loss  of  the 
Huguenots  was  to  commerce  and  manu- 
factures in  France,  that  of  the  loyalists 
was  to  religion,  literature,  and  amenity 
in  America.  The  silken  threads  were 
drawn  out  of  the  mixed  web  of  society, 
which  has  ever  since  been  comparative- 
ly coarse  and  homely."  * 

This  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration. 
The  tone  of  society  was,  indeed,  im- 
paired, but  not  lost.  There  were  still 
enough  of  the  old  families  remaining 
to  give  it  dignity,  at  least  for  another 
generation.  The  community  could  not 
suddenly  become  democratic,  or  throw 
off  all  its  old  associations  and  habits  of 
reverence.  As  a  writer  on  that  day 
says,  people  were  "  habituated  to  take 
off  their  hats  to  gentlemen  who  were 
got  up  regardless  of  expense,  and  who 
rode  about  in  chariots  drawn  by  four 
horses."  It  took  a  long  while  for  the 
community  to  learn  to  act  on  the  max- 
im that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 
Not,  indeed,  until  those  were  swept 
away  who  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  did  this  downward  ten- 
dency become  very  evident.  Simulta- 
neously, too,  with  their  departure  came 
a  set  of  the  nouveaux  riches,  which  the 

*  "  American  Lady,**  p.  330. 


growing  facilities  of  New  York  for 
making  commercial  fortunes  brought 
forward,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  was  ush- 
ered in — the  age  of  gaudy  wealth. 

The  final  blow,  indeed,  to  this  stately 
old  society  was  given  by  the  French 
Revolution.  We  know  how  every  thing 
dignified  in  society  was  then  swept 
away  in  the  wild  fury  of  democracy, 
but  the  present  generation  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  intense  feeling  which  that 
•  event  produced  in  our  own  country. 
France  had  been  our  old  ally,  England 
our  old  foe.  We  must  side  with  the 
former  in  her  struggles  against  tyranny. 
It  became  a  political  test.  The  Repub- 
licans adopted  it,  and  insensibly  there 
seemed  to  grow  up  the  idea  that  refine- 
ment and  courtesy  in  life  were  at  vari- 
ance with  the  true  party-spirit.  In  this 
way  democratic  rudeness  crept  into  so- 
cial life,  and  took  the  place  of  the  aris- 
tocratic element  of  former  days.  Gradu- 
ally it  went  down  into  the  lower  strata 
of  society,  till  all  that  reverence  which 
once  characterized  it  was  gone. 

The  manners  of  an  individual  at  last 
became  an  evidence  of  his  political 
views.  Goodrich,  in  his  "Recollec- 
tions," speaking  on  this  very  point, 
gives  an  amusing  instance  of  it.  A 
clergyman  in  Connecticut,  who  wras 
noted  for  his  wit,  riding  along  one 
summer  day,  came  to  a  brook,  where  he 
paused  to  let  his  horse  drink.  Just 
then  a  stranger  rode  into  the  stream 
from  the  opposite  direction,  and,  as  his 
horse  began  to  drink  also,  the  two  men 
were  brought  face  to  face. 

"How  are  you,  priest?"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  How  are  you,  democrat  ?  "  inquired 
the  parson. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  demo- 
crat ? "  said  one. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  priest  ?  " 
said  the  other. 

"  I  know  you  to  be  a  priest  by  your 
dress,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  And  I  know  you  to  be  a  democrat 
by  your  address^  said  the  parson.        • 

Even  the  dress  was  made  the  expo- 
nent of  party  views,  as  much  as  it  had 
been  by  the  Cavaliers  and  Puritans  of 
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Siiglaxid«  As  republican  principles 
gained  ground,  large  wigs  and  powder, 
cocked  hats,  breeches  and  shoe-buckles, 
were  replaced  by  short  hair,  pantaloons, 
and  shoe-strings.  It  is  said  that  the 
Marquis  de  Br^,  master  of  ceremonies 
at  VersaiUes,  nearly  died  of  Mght  at 
the  first  pair  of  shoes,  divested  of  buckles, 
which  he  saw  on  the  feet  of  a  revolu- 
tionary minister  ascending  the  stairs  to 
a  royal  leoSs.  He  rushed  over  to  Du- 
mouriez,  then  Minister  of  War.  "  He  is  • 
actually  entering,"  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quis, ^^with  ribbons  in  his  shoes  I" 
Dumouriez,  himself  one  of  the  incen- 
diaries of  the  Revolution,  solemnly  said, 
"Tout  est  fini I "— " The  game  is  up ; 
the  monarchy  is  gone.''  And  so  it  was. 
This  was  only  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Buckles  and  kings  were  eztin- 
goished  together. 

8nch  being  the  feelings  of  the  tans 
euloUei  in  France,  the  favorers  of  Jaco- 
binism in  this  country  were  not  slow 
to  imitate  them.  J^erson  eschewed 
breeches  and  wore  pantaloons.  He 
adopted  leather  strings  in  his  shoes  in- 
stead of  buckles,  and  his  admirers  trum- 
peted it  as  a  proof  of  democratic  sim- 
plicity. Washington  rode  to  the  Capi- 
tol in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  cream- 
colored  horses  with  servants  in  livery. 
All  this  his  successor  gave  up,  and  even 
abolished  the  President's  lenees,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  were  afterwards  restored 
by  Mrs.  Madison.  Thus  the  dress,  which 
had  for  generations  been  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  a  gentleman,  gradually  waned 
away,  till  society  reached  that  charm- 
ing state  of  equality  in  which  it  became 
impossible,  by  any  outward  costume,  to 
distinguish  masters  from  servants.  John 
Jay  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  with 
small-clothes  and  buckles  the  high  tone 
of  society  departed. 

In  the  writer's  early  day  this  system 
of  the  past  was  just  going  out.  Wigs 
and  powder  and  queues,  breeches  and 
buckles,  still  lingered  among  the  older 
gentlemen — vestiges  of  an  age  which 
was  just  vanishing  away.  But  the  high- 
toned  feeling  of  the  last  century  was 
BtiU  in  the  ascendant,  and  had  not  yet 
succumbed  to  the  worship  of  manoiinon 


which  characterizes  this  age.  There 
was  still  in  New  York  a  reverence  for 
the  colonial  families,  and  the  prominent 
political  men — like  Duane,  Clinton, 
Golden,  Radcliff,  Hoffman,  and  Living- 
ston— were  generally  gentlemen  by  birth 
and  social  standing.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  this  was  to  be  an  objec- 
tion to  an  individual  in  a  political  ca- 
reer. The  leaders  were  men  whose 
names  were  historical  in  the  State,  and 
they  influenced  society.  The  old  fami- 
lies still  formed  an  association  among 
themselves,  and  intermarried  one  gene- 
ration after  another.  Society  was,  there- 
fore, very  restricted.  The  writer  re- 
members, in  his  childhood,  when  he 
went  out  with  his  father  for  his  usual 
afternoon  drive,  he  knew  eveiy  carriage 
they  met  on  the  avenues. 

The  gentlemen  of  that  day  knew  each 
other  well,  for  they  had  grown  up  to- 
gether, and  their  associations  in  the 
past  were  the  same.  Yet,  what  friend- 
ships for  after-life  did  these  associations 
form  1  How  different  this  from  the  in- 
timacy between  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  when  they  knew  nothing  of 
each  other's  antecedents,  have  no  sub- 
jects in  common  but  the  money-market, 
and  never  heard  of  each  other  until  the 
last  year,  when  some  lucky  speculation 
in  stocks  raised  them  from  their  *^  low 
estate,"  and  enabled  them  to  purchase 
houses  ^^  up-town,"  and  set  up  their  car- 
riages! 

There  was,  in  that  day,  none  of  the 
show  and  glitter  of  modem  times ;  but 
there  was,  with  many  of  these  families, 
particularly  with  those  who  had  retain- 
ed their  landed  estates,  and  were  still 
living  in  their   old  family-homes,  an 
elegance  which  has  never  been  rivalled 
in  other  x>art8  of  the  country.    In  hie 
eariy  days,  the  writer  has  been  much  at 
the  South ;  has  stayed  at  Mount  Yemon, 
when  it  was  yet  held  by  the  Washing- 
tons;    with  Lord  Fairfax's   family  at 
Ashgrove  and  Vancluse ;  with  the  Lees 
in  Yirginia,  and  with  the  aristocratic 
planters  of  South  Carolina ;  but  he  has 
never  elsewhere  seen  such  elegance  of 
living  as  was  formerly  exhibited  by  the 
old  families  of  New  York, 
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Gkntlemen  then  were  great  dinen- 
oQt.  Their  associations  natmally  led  to 
this  kind  of  intimacy,  when  almost  the 
same  set  constantly  met  together.  Giv- 
ing dinners  was  then  a  science,  and  a 
gentleman  took  as  much  pride  in  the 
excellence  of  his  wine-cellar  as  he  did 
in  his  equipage  or  his  library.  This  had 
its  evils,  it  is  true,  and  led  to  long  sit- 
tings over  the  table,  and  an  excess  of 
conviviality  which  modem  customs 
have  fortunately  corrected. 

There  was  a  punctiliousness,  too,  in 
their  intercourse,  even  among  the  most 
intimate,  which  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  familiarity  of  modem  soci- 
ety. Gentlemen  were  guarded  in  what 
they  said  to  each  other,  for  those  were 
dnelMng-days,  and  a  hasty  speech  had 
to  bv  atoned  for  at  Hoboken.  Stories 
are  still  handed  down  of  disputes  at 
the  dinner-table  which  led  to  hostile 
meetings,  but  which,  in  our  day,  would 
not  have  been  remembered  next  morn- 
ing. In  an  obituary-sketch  of  one  of 
this  set,  published  at  his  death  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  speaking  of  the 
high  tone  which  then  diaracterized  so- 
ciety, the  writer  said:  "Perhaps  the 
liability,  which  then  existed,  of  being 
held  personally  answerable  for  their 
words,  false  as  the  principle  may  have 
been,  produced  a  courtesy  not  known 
in  these  days." 

One  thing  is  certain — that  there  was 
a  high  tone  prevailing  at  that  tinae, 
which  is  now  nowhere  seen.  The  com- 
munity then  looked  up  to  the  public 
men  with  a  degree  of  reverence  which 
has  never  been  felt  for  those  who  suo- 
ceeded  them.  They  were  the  last  of  a 
race  which  does  not  now  exist.  With 
them  died  the  stateliiiess  of  colonial 
times.  Wealth  came  in  and  created  a 
social  distinction  which  took  the  place 
of  family,  and  thus  society  became  vul- 
garized. 

Since  this  year  began  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  one — Gulian  0. 
Yerplanck — ^who  was,  perhaps,  the  last 
prominent  member  of  the  generation 
which  has  gone.  Where  can  we  point 
to  any  one  of  those  now  living,  like 
bim,  suirounded  by  the  elevating  asso- 


ciations of  the  past,  distinguished  in 
public  life,  and  a  ripe  scholar  in  litera- 
ture and  theology  f  The  old  historical 
names  of  Jay  and  Duer  and  Hoffiman, 
and  a  few  more  of  colonial  times,  are 
still  upheld  among  us  by  their  sons, 
who  are  showing,  in  the  third  genera> 
tion,  the  high  talents  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  them ;  "  but  what  are  they 
among  so  many  I  ^ 

*'  Bari  xuuites  In  gorgite  Tasto.** 

The  influences  of  the  past  are  fast 
vaniahing  away,  and  our  children  will 
look  only  to  the  shadowy  ftiture.  The 
very  rale  by  which  we  estimate  indi- 
viduals has  been  entirely  altered.  The 
inquiry  once  was,  "  Who  is  he  t  '^  Men 
now  ask  the  question,  "  How  much  is 
he  worth?"  Have  we  gained  by  the 
change? 

Is  it  strange  that  the  writer  answers 
in  himself  that  description  in  Horace — 
*'  Laudator  acti  temporis,  me  puero  ?  " 
As  years  gather  round  him,  and  the 
shadows  deepen  in  his  path,  he  instinct- 
ively turns  more  and  more  (Vom  the 
"  living  Present "  to  conmiune  with  the 
"  dead  Past"  Many,  however,  to  whom 
he  has  referred  in  these  pages,  will  be 
to  most  of  his  readers  only  names,  while 
to  him  they  are  realities— living  and 
breathing  men;  and,  as  he  thinks  of 
them,  he  believes  there  is  no  delusion  in 
the  conviction  that,  for  elegance  and 
refinement,  for  all  the  graces  which  ele- 
vate and  eimoble  life,  they  have  left  no 
successors.  The  outward  pressure  is 
now  too  democratia  Mo^  of  the 
prominent  men,  also,  of  the  present 
day,  want  the  associations  of  the  past. 

As  Bdward  lY.  stood  on  the  tower 
of  Warwick  Castle,  and  saw  marching 
through  the  park  below  him  the  mighty 
host  of  retainers  who,  at  the  summons 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  had 
gathered  round  him,  and  then  thought 
how  powerless,  in  comparison,  were  the 
new  nobles  with  whom  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  surround  his  throne,  he  is  said  to 
have  muttered  to  himself,  ^^  After  all, 
you  cannot  make  a  great  baron  out  of  a 
new  lord  I"  And  so  -we  would  say, 
Tou  cannot  make  out  of  the  new  nul- 
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Uonaire  what  was  ezliibited  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  our  old  colonial  families  I 

Commerce,  indeed,  is  fast  taking  the 
place  of  the  true  old  chivalry  with-  all 
its  high  associations.  It  is  impossible, 
in  this  connYry,  for  St.  Germain  to  hold 
itfl  own  against  the  Bourse.  Money- 
getting  is  the  great  object  of  life  in 
this  practical  age,  and,  every  month, 
the  words  which   Halleck   wrote   so 


many  years   ago  are  becoming   more 
true: 

Tbes«  are  not  romantio  iSmes 
Bo  beautiftil  in  Spenser's  rhymes. 

So  dksling  to  the  dreaming  boy ; 
4         Oars  are  the  days  of  ihct,  not  fsAAe, 

Of  Knights,  bat  not  of  the  Bound  Table, 

Of  Baillie  Jarris,  not  Bob  Boy. 
Aod  noble  tame  and  cnltared  land. 
Palace  and  park,  and  Tassal  band. 
Are  powerless  to  notes  of  hand 

Of  Bothsohild  or  the  Barings. 
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CRABBED   AGE   AND  YOUTH. 
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Out,  oat.  Old  Age  I  aroint  ye  I 
I  fain  would  disappoint  ye, 
Nor  wrinkled  grow  and  learned 
Before  I  am  inumed. 
Ruthless  the  hours,  and  hoary, 
That  scatter  ills  before  ye  I 
Thy  touch  is  pestilential. 
Thy  lays  are  penitential; 
With  stealthy  steps  thou  stealest, 
And  life's  warm  tide  congealest; 
Before  thee  vainly  flying. 
We  are  already  dying. 
Why  must  the  blood  grow  colder. 
And  men  and  maidens  older? 
Bring  not  thy  maledictions, 
Thy  grewsome,  grim  affictions, 
Thy  bodings  bring  not  hither. 
To  make  us  blight  and  wither. 
When  this  thy  frost  hath  bound  us, 
All  fairer  things  around  us 
Seem  Youth's  divine  extortion. 
In  which  we  have  no  portion. 
^  Fie,  Senez  t "  saith  a  lass  now, 
''What  need  ye  of  a  glass,  now? 
Though  flowers  of  May  be  springing. 
And  I  my  songs  am  singing, 
Thy  blood  no  whit  the  faster 
Doth  flow,  my  ancient  Master  1" 
Age  is  by  Youth,  delighted. 
Youth  is  by  Age  affiighted; 
Blithe,  sunny  May  and  joysome, 
Still  finds  December  noisome. 
Alack  1  a  guest  unbidden, 
However  our  feast  be  hidden, 
Doth  enter  with  the  feaster, 
And  make  a  Lent  of  Easter! 
I  would  thou  wert  not  able 
To  seat  thee  at  our  table ; 
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I  would  that  altogether, 

From  this  thy  wintry  weather, 

Since  Touth  and  Love  must  leave  ns, 

Death  might  at  once  letrieTe  ns. 

Old  wizard,  ill  betide  ye! 

I  cannot  yet  abide  ye  I 

Ah,'  Yontb,  sweet  Touth,  I  love  ye! 

There's  naught  on  earth  above  ye! 

Thou  purling  bird  uncaged, 

That  never  wilt  grow  aged, —  ' 

To  whom  each  day  is  giving 

Increase  of  joyous  living! 

Soft  words  to  thee  are  spoken, 

For  thee  strong  vows  are  broken; 

All  loves  and  lovers  cluster 

To  bask  them  in  thy  lustre. 

Ah,  girlhood,  pout  and  dimple. 

Half-hid  beneath  the  wimple! 

Ah,  boyhood,  blithe  and  cruel, 

VHiose  heat  doth  need  no  fuel. 

No  help  of  wine  and  spices, 

And  Mgid  Eld's  devices! 

All  pleasant  things  ye  find  ye. 

And  to  your  sweet  selves  bind  ye. 

For  ye  alone  the  motion 

Of  brave  ships  on  the  ocean; 

All  stars  for  ye  are  shining. 

All  wreaths  your  foreheads  twining; 

All  joys,  your  joys  decreeing. 

Are  portions  of  your  being, — 

All  fairest  sights  your  features, 

Ye  selfish,  soulful  creatures! 

Sing  me  no  more  distiches  ^ 

Of  glory,  wisdom,  riches; 

Tell  me  no  beldame's  story 

Of  wisdom,  wealth,  and  glory! 

To  Touth  these  are  a  wonder: 

To  Age,  a  corpse-light  under 

The  tomb  with  rusted  portal 

Of  that  which  seemed  immortal. 

I,  too,  in  Tenth's  dear  fetter. 

Will  love  my  foeman  better, — 

Aye,  though  his  ill  I  study, — 

So  he  be  young  and  ruddy. 

Than  comrade  true  and  golden. 

So  he  be  waxen  olden. 

Ah,  winsome  Touth,  stay  by  us: 

I  prithee,  do  not  fly  us! 

Ah,  Touth,  sweet  Touth,  I  love  ye! 

There's  naught  on  earth  above  ye! 
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With  all  oar  new  arts  of  building 
and  nayigating  ships,  and  with  all  help 
from  the  mighty  powers  that  send  them 
on  their  way  in  face  of  wind  and  tide, 
the  sea  is  still  a  stiLbborn  fact  that  we 
can  neither  set  aside  nor  easily  get  over. 
We  caU  it,  indeed,  a  noble  element,  and 
perhaps  every  boy  of  pluck  can  remem- 
ber that  it  was  an  early  passion  with 
him  to  go  to  sea.  It  is  clear,  also,  that 
manly  sport  often  takes  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  many  who  like  a  fast  horse, 
like,  also,  a  fast  yacht,  whilst  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  owner  does  not 
oilen  ride  his  fast  horse  nor  sail  much 
in  his  fast  yacht.  We  may  as  well  say, 
honestly,  that  the  mass  of  men  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  the  sea  altogether,  and 
that  all  onr  arts  of  mechanism  and  pow- 
ers of  cirilization  are  trying  to  do  so. 
We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  bridge  or 
tunnel  our  rivers  and  bays,  to  make  rail- 
roads and  laud-routes  between  points 
that  before  were  connected  oidy  by 
water,  and  to  shorten,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, all  voyages.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  work  of  man  that  embodies  more 
thought^  akill,  and  force,  than  one  of 
our  great  ocean  steamers.  It  has  taken 
the  whole  human  race,  with  all  its  ex- 
perience and  education,  for  ages ;  with 
all  its  mastery  of  the  arts  of  working 
wood  and  metal;  all  its  marveUous 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  fire,  air, 
and  water ;  all  its  science  of  the  ocean- 
beds  and  channels,  the  magnetic  cur- 
rents, and  of  the  order  of  the  stars  and 
sun,  to  build  and  work  that  ship.  How 
magnificent  is  the  massiveness  and  mi- 
nuteness of  her  structure ;  what  strength 
in  her  solid  bulk,  and  what  delicacy  in 
the  sweep  of  her  curves,  and  the  exqui- 
site adjustments  of  her  machinery  I  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  any  thing  that  could 
more  have  surprised  the  old  sea-kingB 
of  Scandinavia,  or  the  new  sea-kings 
who  were  with  Columbus  and  Hendrik 
Hudson  in  the  Ealf  Moon  and  the  Pin' 
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ta^  than  the  apparition  of  one  of  our 
great  ocean  steamers,  crossing  their  path 
and  defying  their  snail's  paced  career ; 
such  a  steamer,  for  example,  as  our 
Scotia^  that  took  us  out  of  New  York 
harbor,  May  13, 1869,  and  landed  us,  in 
a  little  over  eight  days,  in  Ireland,  early 
in  the  morning  of  May  dlst. 

Su^h  a  vessel  does  a  great  deal  to- 
wards fulfilling  the  vision  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, "  there  shall  be  no  more  sea,"  yet 
that  vision  is  by  no  means  wholly  ful- 
filled, and  the  storms  of  this  last  winter 
have  buried  in  the  sea  many  precious 
lives  and  hopeful  fortunes  and  house- 
hold joys.  We  make  less  of  the  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  of  the  Atlantic 
passage  than  the  people  of  Europe  do, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  hear  so  many 
persons  abroad  say,  that  only  the  fear- 
M  voyage  kept  them  from  going  to 
America.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  of  danger  even  in  our 
free-and-easy  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  when  a  vessel  sails,  the  friends  who 
go  and  those  who  stay  show  quite  a 
different  feeling  from  that  which  speeds 
the  land-traveller  on  his  way.  There  is 
little  of  kissing,  embracing,  weeping, 
and  waving  of  handkerchief  when  a 
railway-train  starts,  although  for  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Pacific  coast — about  as  long 
as  the  Atlantic  voyage.  Indeed,  an  em- 
barkation has  always  considerable  pa- 
thos about  it,  and  any  one  whose  eyes 
are  clear  of  tears  may  make  qtiit4)  a 
study  of  the  human  face  and  its  loves 
and  iears  and  hopes.  In  every  passen- 
ger-ship there  is  some  delicate  invalid 
whose  health  is  watched  with  great  so- 
licitude, and  whose  return  is  sadly  un- 
certain ;  and  there,  too,  i^  always  some 
one  whose  high  health  and  active  spirit 
may  give  equal  solicitude,  and  make 
anxious  parents  dread  the  play  of  those 
young  and  unchecked  passions  in  tho00 
new  and  perilous  fields  of  daring  a""^ 
pleasure  abroad. 
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We  had  our  share  of  pathos  and  tears, 
but  good-cheer  more  abounded,  and  the 
sunshine  above  fell  on  faces  not  unwill* 
ing  to  return  its  smile.  Some  of  the 
mirth  was  on  a  large  spale,  and  the 
friends  of  one  family  on  board  followed 
UB  far  down  into  the  bay  in  a  steamer 
of  their  own.  They  had,  indeed,  a  jolly 
time  of  it,  and  asked  some  of  us,  not  of 
their  clique,  to  join  in  their  generous 
festivity ;  but  I  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
it,  and  found  company  enough  in  the 
baskets  of  sweet  flowers  that  our  own 
friends  had  brought  to  us  at  parting,  to 
bestow  upon  us,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
bright  and  fragrant  blessing  of  the  land 
upon  our  way  over  the  waste  of  waters, 
where  no  roses  or  lilies  bloom.  I  could 
not  but  think,  however,  of  the  undoubt- 
ed heartiness  of  the  merry  companions 
on  that  little  attendant  steamer,  and 
own  that  there  must  be  something  re- 
markable in  the  man  whom  they  came 
to  cheer.  He  was  an  actor — ^I  will  not 
say  ordy  an  actor,  for  I  will  not  apply 
di^araging  terms  to  any  honorable 
man,  and  I  could  not  but  think  that  it 
was  in  an  ancient  play  that  the  famous 
words  were  said,  *'I  saw  a  man,  and 
whatever  is  human  I  do  not  think 
•  strange  to  me."  Would  it  not  be  well 
if  men  of  larger  culture  and  more 
abounding  means  and  shining  position 
would  do  as  much  as  this  actor  and  his 
family  to  touch  the  hearts  of  people, 
and  make  them  wish  him  a  good  voy- 
age and  a  safe  and  speedy  return  f  Some 
of  us  had  many  proofs  of  being  remem- 
bered by  friends  on  shore,  and  our  table, 
that  night  and  the  next  day,  was  a  bed 
of  choice  flowers,  which  probably  van- 
ished before  their  time  of  wilting,  be- 
cause the  stewards  were  impatient  of 
the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them,  and 
over-greedy  for  the  pretty  baskets  which 
held  them«  They  vanished  too  soon, 
but  there  was  some  comfort  in  seeing 
them  only  in  their  prime,  before  any 
dimndng  of  their  colors  or  fainting  of 
their  fragrance. 

These  partings  belong  to  sea-going, 
aad  they  are  followed  by  an  experience 
less  pathetic  but  more  pitiful.  We  soon 
learn  for  ourselves  there  are  two  seas  to 


look    out  for— one  without,  and  the 
other  within ;  in  short,  that  there  is  a 
swell  within  the  stomach  that  tends  to 
rise  to  meet  the  swelling  of  the  waves. 
A  friend  asked  me,  a  few  weeks  ago,  if 
there  was  any  record  of  seasickness 
among  the  ancients,  and  I  could  not  re- 
call any ;  yet  who  can  understand  tliat 
the  human  constitution  should  so  change 
as  ever  to  have  been  wholly  insensible 
to  the  rolling  of  thft  waves  of  the  sea 
and  the  violent  rocking  of  a  vessel? 
The  ancients  did  not,  indeed,  launch 
out  into  mid-ocean,  yet  the  waters  on 
which  they  sailed  are  among  the  very 
worst  for  the  peace  of  the  modem  stom- 
ach, and  I  have  no  sea-griefs  so  memo- 
rable as  those  experienced  in  passing 
from  Ireland  to  England,  from  England 
to  France,  and  from  Italy  to  France.   I 
crossed   the  Atlantic   to  Queenstown 
without  losing  a  meal,  either  by  loss  of 
appetite  or  surrender  of  food  actually 
taken ;  yet  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  brought  my  head  down  in 
utter    helplessness,    and  the    dashing 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  turned  the 
inner  man  topsyturvy,  and  emptied  him, 
apparently,  of  all  food  and  dzink.    It 
may  be  that  the  ancients  were  more 
spare  in  their  diet,  and  more  tough  in 
body  and  habit,  than  we,  and  "were  not 
seasick.    It  is,  I  think,  more  probable 
that  they  were  sick  at  first,  very  much 
as  we  are,  and  too  proud  to  say  any 
thing  about  a  subject  that  so  little  iUns* 
trates  the  heroic  side  of  human  charac- 
ter in  an  age  that  so  glorified  pluck  and 
insisted  upon  the  stifip  upper  lip,  which 
seasickness  is  so  apt  to  let  down  in  limp 
despair. 

I  have  had  some  experience  of  this 
malady,  and  have  tried  to  get  what 
light  I  could  from  medical  men  and 
their  books.  The  causes  are  not  wholly 
clear,  nor  does  any  remedy  seem  to  he 
unfailing.  Improved  ventilation,  clean- 
liness on  shipboard,  take  away  some  of 
its  worst  features ;  and  they  who  voyage 
in  a  clean,  well-aired  vessel  have  no  idea 
of  the  suffering  that  comes  ttom  the 
close  atmosphere  and  foul  bDge-water 
of  some  of  the  old  packet-ships.  I 
have  suffered  more  from  a  short  coast- 
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iDg-vojage  along  our  Atlantic  shore  in 
this  way,  than  from  all  those  weeks  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  It  is 
a  small  matter  merely  to  have  the  stom- 
ach emptied  of  its  contents,  just  as  a 
pitcher,  when  overturned,  is  emptied  of 
its  water,  if  the  inner  man  resumes  at 
once  his  normal  condition,  and  the 
pitcher  is  soon  right  side  up  and  ready 
to  be  filled  again,  such  as  is  the  case 
with  the  form  of  seasickness  that  comes 
fipom  the  mere  tossing  of  the  vessel. 
This  is  about  all  of  the  trial  that  I 
have,  of  late,  had  upon  six  stormy  seas, 
excepting  a  certain  torpor  that  comes 
from  the  working  of  certain  vessels, 
such  as  the  narrow  French  propellers, 
which,  like  gigantic  cradles,  seem  to 
rock  stout  men  and  womeif  to  sleep  in 
spite  of  themselves.  The  other  excep- 
tion came  from  the  closeness  of  the  air 
in  the  cabins  toward  morning,  and  the 
tendency  to  headache,  which  an  open 
skylight  or  a  walk  on  deck  at  once 
quickly  removes. 

I  suppose  that  seasickness  is  partly 
physical  and  partly  mental,  the  physi- 
cal part  coming  from  the  violent  mo- 
tion, and  the  accompanying  unsteadiness 
of  all  objects  of  vision ;  the  mental  part 
coming  from  a  certain  fear  and  anxiety 
that  demoralize  all  the  forces  withinj 
and  break  the  connection  between  the 
members  and  the  commander-in-chief — 
the  rational  will.  It  is  an  important 
question  how  to  set  matters  right,  or  to 
keep  them  so — ^how  to  remedy,  or,  still 
better,  to  prevent,  seasickness.  I  have 
just  looked  into  the  only  medical  book 
that  I  have  at  hand  of  recent  date,  and 
I  find  this  paragraph : 

"  Seasickness :  recumbent  posture ; 
ammonia;  brandy;  whiskey;  chloro- 
form by  inhalation,  or  a  few  drops  on 
sugar;  a  tight  belt  round  the  body; 
Chapman's  ice-bags  to  spine." 

The  unhappy  man  who  should  try 
all  these  specifics,  even  at  his  best  dis- 
cretion, might  find  himself  in  the  hands 
of  a  harder  customer  than  old  Neptune, 
and  prefer  the  malady  to  the  cure.  Dr. 
Tanner,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, probably  knows  all  about  the 
matter,  and  his  book  on  diseases  has  a 


scientific  look ;  but  he  will  allow  me  to 
say  my  say,  and  add  a  few  words  to  his 
prescription.  It  seems  to  me  best  for 
the  voyager  to  take  his  place  in  the 
open  air,  as  near  the  centre  of  the  ship 
as  he  can,  where  tbe  motion  is  least,  and 
to  &x  his  eye,  as  far  as  he  can,  upon 
some  stationary  object  in  a  plucky  spir- 
it, as  if  the  ship,  like  a  spirited,  thor- 
oughbred horse,  were  his  friend,  and  its 
movements  were  all  well-meant.  As  to 
the  habit  of  gorging  with  food  and 
liquor — so  common  at  sea — it  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  great  mistake,  and  it  is  a 
deadening  rather  than  a  healing  of  a 
man,  to  stupefy  him  with  meat  and 
drink.  If  any  stimulus  is  needed,  a 
glass  or  two  of  sherry,  or,  still  better, 
of  dry  champagne,  with  its  cleansing 
acid  and  gentle  tonic,  is  the  thing ;  and 
perhaps  I  owe  much  of  the  comfort  of 
the  Atlantic  passage  to  the  kind  friend 
at  my  elbow,  who  spared  of  his  abun- 
dance for  my  stomach's  sake  and  threat- 
ened infirmity.  .  Yet  no  man  should 
boast  of  his  exemption  from  this  pest 
of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  a  startling  lesson 
on  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  to  watch 
the  odd  transformation  that  comes  over 
a  ship's  passengers  as  soon  as  they  get 
into  rough  water.  How  much  courage, 
gayety,  and  grace  vanish  at  once  t  That, 
plucky  young  fellow,  who  was  waving 
his  handkerchief  and  shouting  adieu  to 
his  friends,  is  fiat  upon  his  back ;  and 
that  stout,  haughty  man,  who  trod  the 
deck  as  if  he  owned  ship  and  ocean,  is 
sitting  with  his  head  upon  his  hand,  as 
if  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  call 
his  own.  That  pretty  girl,  whose  rosy 
lips  dispensed  those  charming  words  of 
farewell,  is  now  leaning  over  the  ship's 
rail  and  parting  her  lips  for  a  very 
different  utterance;  and  that  dashing 
bride,  in  silk  bright  as  the  sunshine, 
wilts  down  into  a  mere  bundle  of 
clothes,  and  makes  up  by  her  loyalty 
for  the  ground  what  she  loses  by  her 
slovenliness,  as  she  droops  her  head 
upon  her  husband's  shoulder  in  the 
wifely  confidence  that  the  Bible  and 
the  Prayer-Book  do  not  forbid.  Many 
ridiculous  sights  are  seen,  such  as  call 
for  great  forbearance  on  the  part  of  all 
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men  whose  stoical  stomachs  giye  them 
little  fellow-feeling  for  such  infirmi- 
ties. It  becomes  such  men  of  iron  to 
remember  that  they,  too,  are  mortal, 
and  the  day  wiU  come  when  pain  and 
sickness,  in  some  of  their  thousand 
forms,  will  reach  them,  and  bring  down 
their  proud  heads. 

I  confess  to  being  astonished  at  the 
performances  of  some  of  these  stout 
worthies  with  the  knife  and  fork  in  the 
Mness  of  their  health,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  sea-tradition,  that  one 
cannot  eat  or  drink  too  much  on  board 
ship,  and  partly  because  they  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  Five  mortal  meals — 
breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  tea,  supper, 
with  the  intervals  diversified,  sometimes 
with  the  strong  cup  and  bottle ; — ^how 
could  human  nature  stand  all  this? 
What  surprised  me  most,  was  the  dis- 
position to  rise  to  the  climax  as  the 
feasting  continued,  and  to  end,  like  a 
song  or  a  symphony,  with  some  startling 
crash,  some  marvellojis  swell  and  ca- 
dence of  the  larder,  as  when  some  pas- 
senger, who  had  been  eating  and  drink- 
ing all  day,  ended  with  a  gin-sling  or 
brandy-smasher,  a  dish  of  Wedsh  rarebit 
or  of  devilled  bones.  Had  I  not  seen 
these  feats,  I  should  have  thought  them 
impossible.  I  did  not  know  what  mu- 
sic was  in*the  human  throat  till  I  heard 
Mario  and  Badiali,  Jenny  Lind  and 
Sontag  sing;  nor  did  I  know  what 
things  the  human  throat  could  swallow, 
till  I  beheld  the  performances  at  the 
table  of  the  good  steamer  Scotia,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1869.  Man  is  surely  a 
progressive  creature,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  his  music  or  his  maw. 

Let  seasickness  and  the  stomach  pass, 
for  the  present,  whilst  we  consider  some 
of  the  higher  aspects  of  life  at  sea,  in 
view,  especially,  of  the  world  from 
which  we  are  shut  out  and  the  world 
which  we  are  shut  up  in.  With  all  the 
increase  of  navigation,  and  the  helps  of 
signals  and  pilot-boats,  and  the  un- 
doubted power  of  a  certain  common 
law  of  humanity  among  sailors  and 
commanders,  the  sea  is  a  lonely  place, 
and  the  ship  is  almost  as  much  separ 
rated  from  the  land  and  its  people  by 


the  blue  waters,  as  the  moon  is  partad 
from  the  earth  by  the  blue  ether.  It  is 
wonderful  how  few  vessels  come  within 
sight  of  you  on  the  Atlantic  passage  of 
some  three  thousand  miles,  and  that, 
generally,  none  comes  within  speaking 
distance  until  the  pilot  hails  you  on 
your  arrival  on  the  foreign  coast,  and 
takes  up  the  charge  which  the  pilot 
held  until  he  left  the  coast  of  home. 
Whole  days  will  pass  when  you  need 
sharp  eyes  to  see  a  single  sail.  What 
loneliness  this  would  be  on  land  ! — ^to 
travel  day  after  day  through  forest  or 
over  plain,  and  rarely  see  a  human 
habitation. 

The  result  is  likely  to  be,  that  yoa 
are  more  aware  of  how  much  you  need 
and  love  the  great  world  from  which 
you  are  shut  out — how  much  you  care 
for  your  own  family  and  friends  in  par- 
ticular, and  society  and  civilization  in 
general — and  how  unwilling  you  are  to 
take  your  own  trunk  and  personal 
goods,  and  sign  away  your  share  in  the 
great  human  race  to  which  you  belong. 
All  those  arts,  that  perfection  of  utility, 
those  treasures  of  beauty,  those  mar- 
kets, schools,  museums,  homes,  churches 
— ^they  are  far  away,  and  we  can,  for 
the  time,  no  more  reach  them  than  we 
can  dimb  to  the  moon.  How  dear  they 
become,  then,  to  us,  and  how  much  we 
would  give  to  walk  in  our  familiar  gar- 
den, chat  and  frolic  with  that  little 
child,  sit  at  the.  household  table,  or 
stroll  ihto  our  club  1  We  begin  to  have 
a  certain  fellow-feeling  even  for  the  per- 
sons whom  we  do  not  generally  wish 
much  to  see  on  shore,  and  we  forgive 
the  sneaks  or  tyrants  who  have  done  us 
wrong,  and  feel  like  leaving  our  card 
with  the  bores  from  whom  we  have 
sometimes  run  away.  Anchorites  not 
of  the  desert  of  sand,  but  of  the  desert 
of  waters,  we  are  prompted  to  forgiye 
our  enemies,  and  draw  nearer  to  man  aa 
weU  as  to  God  in  our  seclusion  from 
our  customary  world.  It  is  wholesome 
for  us  to  ask  ourselves  how  much  wc 
have  done  for  this  great  human  fellow- 
ship to  which  we  now  feel  unquestion- 
ably that  wc  belong,  and  whether  it  is 
any  wiser  or  better  from  our  having 
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lived  in  it  Perhaps  the  great  mass  of 
haman  flbciety,  -with  all  its  kingdoms 
of  life  and  zones  of  feeling^  rises  clear- 
ly before  ns,  and  we  see  somewhat  more 
dearly  to  what  kingdom  we  belong, 
and  how  frigid,  torrid,  or  temperate  is 
the  belt  of  affections  in  which  we  dwelL 
Precious,  then,  becomes  to  us  the  pet 
portion  of  our  social  world,  that  we  can 
take  with  us  especially  the  pet  books 
that  we  can  keep  hold  of  in  the  absence 
of  the  choice  circles  of  readers  that  have 
given  them  such  interpreters.  One  is 
not  much  inclined  to  read  at  sea ;  for 
often,  when  the  waves  leave  you  at 
peace,  they  lull  you  into  a  languid  medi- 
tation that  easily  goes  off  into  dream- 
land ;  yet,  when  you  are  really  in  the 
mood  for  it,  a  live  book  is  a  great  de- 
light. It  is  not  well  to  trust  to  the 
chance  of  ship-libraries,  much  as  they 
have  improved  of  late,  and  you  do  well  to 
put  a  few  small  and  fruity  volumes  into 
your  trunk.  I  read  Emerson's  "Eng- 
land "  on  the  way  over,  for  the  second 
time,  and  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold  "  on 
the  way  back^  after  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  before,  and  it  was  wonder- 
fal  to  note  how  much  there  is  in  those 
two  little  books — how  much  of  old 
England  our  Yankee  philosopher  has 
distilled  into  that  rare  vase  of  wisdom 
and  beauty,  and  how  much  of  passion 
and  fire  that  vagrant  English  cynic  has 
gathered  from  Europe  and  Greece  into 
his  four  little  phials  of  wrath.  What  a 
marvel  is  this  omnipresence  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  books  I  Where  we  are  cut 
off  from  the  paths  of  men,  and  letters 
do  not  reach  us,  and  the  electric  wire 
refuses  to  give  us  its  message,  the  great 
human  mind  still  keeps  up  its  vital  con- 
nection, and  we  are  in  presence  of  the 
power  which,  next  to  God  himself,  most 
holds  mankind  in  fellowship.  The 
blessing  of  the  whole  sea-going  world 
be  upon  the  authors  and  publishers  of 
good  books  I  and  no  small  share  of  the 
blessing  rests  upon  you,  dear  publishers, 
who  do  so  much  to  wed  the  arts  of  lite- 
rature and  design  together,  and  make 
thought  pictorial  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
musical  to  the  ear  by  your  illustrated 
classics  and  serials.    I  have  no  doubt 


that  copies  of  your  magazine  go  upon 
every  ocean,  sea,  and  prominent  river 
on  the  globe,  and  help  to  keep  the  voy- 
ager within  the  grasp  of  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization  and  the  charities 
and  sanctities  of  the  home. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that,  if  the 
sailor  is  shut  out  of  the  land-world,  and 
sometimes  in  agony  learns  that,  in  storm 
or  fire,  there  are  none  outside  of  his  lit- 
tle vessel  on  whom  he  can  call  for  help, 
there  is  another  world  in  which  he  f^e- 
ly  moves  and  is  shut  up  in  for  the  time. 
It  is  well  for  him  to  make  the  most  of 
it ;  and  he  is  a  wise  traveller  who,  in- 
stead of  railing  at  the  discomforts  of  the 
voyage,  and  trying  to  sleep  or  to  stuff 
and  drink  himself  into  stupidity,  keeps 
his  eyes  and  ears  open,  eager  to  learn 
all  that  he  can  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
sea.  It  at  once  appears  how  vulgar  is 
the  generalization  that  dismisses  the 
ocean  with  one  sweeping  word,  as  if  it 
were  only  water,  and  salt-water,  too. 
Water,  indeed,  it  is,  just  as  land  is  land, 
and  man  is  man,  and  woman  is  woman ; 
yet  how  water  differs  A'om  itself  under 
various  circumstances,  even  as  land  dif- 
fers from  land,  man  from  man,  or  wom- 
an from  woman  1  Extremes  meet  in  all 
things ;  and,  if  philosophy  generalizes 
in  order  to  gather  particulars  under 
master  principles,  folly  generalizes  in 
order  to  shun  the  need  of  observation 
and  of  thought  by  huddling  things  di- 
verse together  into  one  pudding-stone 
of  blockheadism.  Thus  many  a  silly 
fop,  who  discriminates  sharply  between 
the  shapes  and  colors  of  coats  and  pan- 
taloons, and  many  an  empty  flirt,  who 
is  smart  to  note  the  qualities  of  ribbons 
and  laces,  and  can  even  see  differences 
in  the  monotonous  dulness  of  her  score 
of  admirers,  will  hardly  look  a  second 
time  at  the  sea,  or  forgive  this  royal 
ocean  for  unsettling  her  delicate  stom- 
ach. But  if  we  will  only  note  the  ocean 
fairly,  how  fascinating  is  its  infinite  va- 
riety I  and  Cleopatra  is  a  plodding 
mope  in  comparison  with  this  ever- 
changing  majesty  and  beauty. 

The  day  or  night  at  sea  is  something 
quite  itself,  and  not  as  it  is  at  land. 
The  day  begins  squarely  on  the  second, 
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and  the  sun  does  not  wait  the  pleasure 
of  your  neighbor*8  chimney  or  wall,  or 
ask  permission  of  some  hill  or  moun- 
tain before  it  can  appear  or  disappear. 
What  contrasted  sunrises  and  sunsets 
one  has  among  the  mountains  and  on 
the  ocean  I  At  Zermatt,  Switzerland, 
the  Sim  rose  and  set  in  majesty  some 
hours  from  the  time  marked  in  the 
almanac,  and  the  short  day  in  that 
peerless  valley  made  its  dreary  mark  on 
pinched  yegetation  and  the  swollen 
throats  of  the  poor  Cretins.  In  mid- 
ocean,  on  the  contrary,  again  and  again 
it  rose  out  of  the  sea  without  a  cloud 
to  dim  its  disc,  and  set  just  as  distinct- 
ly at  the  appointed  minute  after  a  day, 
which  at  every  hour  was  marked  with 
its  own  lights  and  shades  upon  the 
waters,  whilst  there  are  no  goitres  on 
Jack's  throat,  and  his  well-sunned  neck 
is  lithe  and  strong  as  his  arm.  What  a 
study,  too,  are  the  clouds  imder  that 
open  horizon,  and  how  they  answer  to 
the  changing  ripple  and  swell  of  the 
never-quiet  waves  I  Animal  life  is  never 
long  out  of  sight  above  or  below,  and 
birds  and  fishes  will  keep  company 
with  you  many  an  otherwise  weary 
hour.  What  a  guerrilla  troop  these 
birds  seem  to  be,  as  they  prowl  about 
the  vessel,  or  dash  into  the  water  not 
without  a  sharp  eye  to  business;  and 
what  excitement  there  is  in  that  huge 
host  of  porpoises,  who  seem  to  be  hav- 
^g  ft  jolly  time  of  it !  miles  and  miles 
of  them  playing  at  leap-frog,  and  seem- 
ing to  be  jumping  over  each  other's 
shoulder  like  merry  boys  at  school,  ap- 
parently as  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
of  the  great  whale,  who  is  blowing  up 
fountains  of  water  in  the  distance,  as 
the  boys  are  by  the  distant  vision  of  the 
receding  pedagogue  after  the  close  of 
school.  Strange  lights,  too,  play  at 
night  in  the  air  and  the  sea,  and  little 
creatures  in  the  water  seem  to  be  doing 
their  best  down  there  to  get  up  a  milky- 
way  or  an  aurora  borcalis  on  their  own 
hook.  Then,  the  darkness  itself,  when 
it  comes,  is  a  great  power,  and  a  more 
living  mystery  than  on  land;  for,  at 
sea,  the  darkness  and  the  ocean  seem  to 
be  one  thing,  and  the  night  is  not  a  cir« 


cumstance,  but  a  character,  the  reserve 
aud  inwardness  of  great  Nature  herself, 
and  not  a  veil  on  her  head  or  a  hue  on 
her  face.  I  know  too  little  of  the  sea 
to  be  able  to  enlighten  others  upon  the 
subject,  but  wiser  heads  will  allow  a 
novice  to  express  his  delight  and  grati- 
tude in  having  found  so  much  pleasure 
and  profit  upon  waters  that  he  had 
looked  upon  before  with  dread.  They 
may  laugh  at  me  for  dreading  the  win- 
ter-passage home  in  December,  and  at 
the  furs  I  bought  in  Paris  to  guard 
against  the  cold ;  whereas  the  Atlantic 
was  then  milder  than  on  the  voyage  out 
in  May,  and  my  furs  were  of  little  use, 
and  the  open  deck  was  generally  a  pleas- 
ant place  with  no  more  than  the  usual 
winter  clothing.  Probably  the  icebergs 
were  then  tied  to  the  apron-string  of 
their  Arctic;  mothers,  and  not  allowed, 
as  afterwards  in  Spring  and  Summer,  to 
run  about  so  naughtily  to  freeze  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  sailors,  and  try  to 
wreck  their  ships. 

We  must  not  stop  without  saying  a 
word  of  the  human  world  in  which  we 
are  shut  up  at  sea—the  ofiicers,  sailors, 
servants,  and  passengers  of  the  ship. 
Our  census  stood  thus,  on  the  voyage 
out :  passengers,  260 ;  crew  and  servants, 
185 ;  total,  435 — a  goodly  number,  sure* 
ly,  and  quite  enough  to  make  a  respect- 
able village  in  a  new  coup  try.  What  a 
variety  of  characters,  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  heads  I  and  it  was  not  a  little 
of  a  study  to  observe  the  affinities  and 
antipathies  of  the  company.  Most  of 
the  passengers  were  Americans,  and  our 
first  feeling  was,  that  we  did  not  like 
the  captain,  and  wished  him  some 
moderate  sort  of  ill — not  any  h§nu  to 
health  or  limb,  but  such  tribulation  as 
the  shortening  of  his  rations,  or  cutting 
off  his  wine  and  ale,  until  he  mended 
his  manners.  What  right  had  he  to  be 
so  much  more  stout  and  red-fiaced  than 
most  of  us  9  Why  did  he  not  speak  to 
us,  or  bow  to  us  ?  Why  did  he  walk 
about  as  if  he  were  Queen  Victoria'a 
admiral,  and  we  were  his  cabin-boys  ? 
I  confess  to  sharing  a  little  in  the  feel- 
ing against  him,  until  I  discovered  that 
he  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  the 
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good  of  the  ship,  and  every  dark  and 
foggy  night,  when  we  were  on  our  pil- 
lows, he  was  on  deck,  watching  over  us 
as  if  we  were  his  chdldrea.  I  forgave 
him  the  graff  manners  for  his  good  sea- 
manship, and  rejoiced  in  a  good  cap- 
tain more  than  in  a  bland  gentleman. 
In  time,  too,  his  manners  seemed  to 
mollify,  and,  when  we  shook  hands  with 
him  at  parting,  we  felt  that  we  should 
like  to  take  the  voyage  with  him  and 
his  good  ship  always,  and  that  he  had 
sweet  juices  under  that  rough  bark. 

Sailors  are  always  a  noticeable  set — 
with  their  jaunty  rig  and  their  ability 
to  live  at  sea  or  on  land,  tread  the  roll- 
ing deck  firmly  in  the  storm,  or  hang 
in  the  air  on  swinging  ropes  like  apes. 
Buch  a  puzzle  they  are,  too,  in  their 
character ;  so  superstitious  and  so  reck- 
less, so  self-denying  and  so  self-indul- 
gent, such  believers  and  such  radicals, 
such  stoics  in  danger  at  sea  and  such 
epicureans  among  pleasures  on  shore. 
These  sailors  seemed  to  be  of  the  regu- 
lar breed  of  old  salts,  and  not  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  streets  and  groggeriea.  They 
were  well-clad,  fed,  and  disciplined; 
and,  when  they  appeared  at  divine  ser- 
vice on  Sunday,  in  their  best  clothes,  it 
did  a  man's  heart  good  to  see  how  old 
England  trains  her  roughest  sons  to  love 
their  mother-land  and  Church,  and  teach 
them  her  prayers  and  hymns.  I  was 
amused,  sometimes,  at  some  of  their 
feats  of  strength  and  skill,  which  made 
them  merry  and  kept  their  muscles  in 
good  trim  during  the  leisure  spells  of 
the  week. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  new  scientific  ele- 
ments in  the  work  of  navigation.  The 
old  seaman,  of  course,  knew  the  use  of 
the  compass  and  sextant,  and  our  im- 
proved instruments  and  charts  concen- 
trate a  deal  of  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  binnade.  But  the  engine-room  is 
now  the  stronghold  of  science,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  modem  spirit  bears  sway. 
I  often  looked  into  that  room  and  talk' 
ed  with  the  master-spirit  there.  He 
was  a  Scotchman ;  and  this  master  of 
the  steam-forces  was  as  much  of  a  con- 
trast in  looks  as  in  purpose  to  the  cap- 


tain of  the  ship  and  crew;  the  chief- 
engineer  being  a  thoughtful,  somewhat 
thin,  very  companionable  and  Ameri- 
can-looking man,  whilst  the  captain 
was  a  bluff,  ruddy,  nonchalant,  portly 
John  BuU,  with  lines  on  his  face  and 
body  more  marked  with  the  curves  of 
generous  living  than  with  the  sharp 
lines  of  reflection  and  anxiety.  Do  we 
think  enough  of  the  large  amount  of 
educated  skill  now  in  the  service  of 
voyaging  and  travelling,  and  appreci- 
ate, as  we  ought  to  do,  the  influence  of 
the  new  exact  sciences  and  arts  upon 
culture  and  morality  ?  One  of  the  most 
sensible  men  that  I  know,  who  has  a 
chief  place  among  railway  directors, 
assures  me  that  railroad  men,  as  such, 
are  a  superior  class,  and  that  all  grades 
of  them,  whether  conductors  or  engi- 
neers, form  habits  of  caution  and  punc 
tuality  which  give  them  a  high  rank  as 
to  character  and  influence.  Travellers 
cannot  be  too  mindful  of  all  such  faith- 
ful service;  and,  after  so  many  weeks 
upon  the  seas  without  a  single  disaster, 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  modest 
and  ever-watchful  science  that  presides 
over  the  engine-room,  and  keeps  the 
mighty  powers  there  so  thoroughly  in 
hand  for  the  protection  of  life  and  the 
Bwifl  and  safe  passage  from  land  to 
land. 

Our  passengers  got  along  very  well, 
and  we  had  room  and  variety  sufiicient 
to  see  enough,  and  not  too  much,  of  each 
other.  It  is  said  that  people  who  are 
shut  up  together  at  sea  form  bitter  an- 
tipathies, and  sometimes  look,  upon 
each  other  with  mortal  hatred.  It  may 
be  so  where  the  voyage  is  long  or  the 
quarters  close,  but  not  where  the  voyage 
is  limited  and  there  is  free  space  to  sit 
or  walk  or  lounge  at  will  and  liberty, 
to  think  or  chat  or  read  or  sleep,  as  you 
have  a  mind  to.  One  likes  much  to 
find  agreeable  people  at  sea,  who  will 
greet  you  kindly  and  interchange  friend- 
ly words  now  and  then,  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  passing  hours  are 
never  wholly  dull ;  and,  when  you  are 
weary  of  yourself  and  the  sea,  you  can 
have  a  fair  allowance  of  genial  human- 
ity to  feast  on,  as  well  as  the  soup  and 
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fish  and  beef  and  mutton  and  chicken 
on  the  table.  One  delights,  too,  in  a 
little  fun  occasionally,  and  a  good  mer- 
ry-maker is  a  great  treasure  at  sea. 
People  are  ready  to  laugh  at  small 
game,  indeed,  there;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  world's  great  stage,  where 
tragedy  and  comedy  are  always  going 
on,  we  are  willing  to  take  the  best  of  it 
that  we  can  get,  especially  the  comedy. 
Conscious  of  this  craving  for  amuse- 
ment, a  thoughtful  man  may  well  ask 
himself  why  our  habits  of  mind  are  so 
dull  and  plodding,  and  that  we  have  so 
generally  made  over  to  paid  agents  this 
ancient  and  important  business  of  -mak- 
ing fun.  The  time  was  when  we  were 
all  full  of  merry  music;  and  every 
healthy  child  is  as  good  as  a  play,  and 
laughs  and  prattles  and  sings  and 
screams  out  the  ceaseless  comedy  of  life 
as  a  natural  and  unpaid  actor.  Mr. 
Dombey  is  dull  and  prosaic,  and  if  he 
laughs,  he  pays  a  clown  for  putting  him 
up  to  it;  but  Dombey's  baby  laughs 
because  the  fun  is  in  him,  and  the  great 
God,  who  made  the  universe,  filled  that 
little  heart  with  glee.  It  was  instruc- 
tive to  see  the  great  attention  given  to 
the  only  man  on  board  who  was  willing 
to  amuse  us  together  in  the  lump.  He 
was  not  the  graceful  actor  of  genteel 
comedy  who  went  with  us  to  Europe 
for  rest  after  a  long  and  weary  season ; 
nor  was  he  the  noted  humorist  who  was 
on  his  way  to  set  the  people  of  England 
into  a  gale;  nor  the  eloquent  lecturer 
on  Cromwell  and  his  Times,  who  was 
carrying  home  pockets  full  of  gold ;  but 
he  was  simply  a  member  of  a  troupe 
of  minstrels,  who  was  to  rejoin  his  com- 
pany in  London.  His  instrument  was 
not  the  harp  or  guitar,  but  the  banjo, 
and  right  merrily  did  he  sing  and  play, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  plantation 
of  negroes  were  on  our  deck,  and  at  last 
an  antic  youngster — quite  a  trim  youth 
he  was,  too— took  to  his  heels  and  made 
the  music  into  dance.  Although  in  a 
somewhat  pensive  mood,  with  thoughts 
on  home  and  friends,  and  on  life,  not 
all  a  holiday  of  late,  I  could  not  but 
bless  the  man,  the  banjo,  and  the  dancer. 
What  music  there  was  in  that  young 


fellow's  legs  t  and  the  whole  scene  kept 
company  with  his  joy.  The  men  and 
women  hushed  their  chat,  and  listened 
and  looked ;  the  porpoises  rolled  over 
and  over  like  mad ;  the  paddle-wheels 
turned  more  cheerily,  and  the  bri^t 
stars  and  the  great  moon  held  out  their 
lamps  over  the  scene  so  benignly,  that 
we  needed  no  chandelier  nor  foot-lights« 
Most  probably  the  mermaids — ^if  any 
there  were — as  they  heard  the  music 
and  «aw  the  movement,  thought  our 
ship  a  great  water-bug,  a  huge  sea-crick- 
et, whose  chirp  was  that  banjo  and 
whose  feet  were  those  ever-turning 
wheels. 

Do  we,  in  our  modem  life,  give  the 
legs  their  due  ?  and  is  it  not  wholly  un- 
fair to  look  upon  the  dance  merely  as 
the  soft  indulgence  of  voluptuous  hours, 
as  our  sterner  moralists  seem  so  often 
to  do  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
a  reasonable  style  and  extent  of  dancing 
of  men  and  women  together ;  and  their 
fitly-rhymed  feet  may  act  out  the  melo- 
dy and  harmony  that  make  the  music 
of  the  home,  and  teach  the  great  truth 
that  life  becomes  poetry  wben  manly 
strength  and  feminine  beauty  keep 
proper  step,  and  move  on  lovingly  in 
the  path  of  obedience  and  joy.  But 
the  dance  did  not  begin  in  this  way, 
nor  have  its  great  triumph  thus.  It  was 
once  the  act  of  heroism,  and  even  of 
religion.  The  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the 
Greeks  was,  at  first,  I  think,  a  war- 
dance,  and  intended  to  train  all  the 
limbs  in  manly  strength,  and  drill  the 
hands  and  feet  for  all  the  motions  of 
battle.  Exactly  what  a  religious  dance 
was,  it  is  hard  to  say;  the  doleJRil 
movements  of  the  Shakers  give  us  a 
poor  idea  of  what  David  did  when  he 
"  danced  before  the  Lord ; "  and  he  who 
could  play  his  religion  out  on  his  harp 
in  psalms,  was  moved  to  dance  it  out 
in  that  inspired  lyric  of  the  legs.  That 
young  man's  dance  at  sea  set  me  to 
thinking  about  the  possibilities  of  set- 
ting the  human  body  thoroughly  to 
music,  and  making  all  the  limbs  and 
muscles  move  in  due  tune  and  time, 
now,  perhaps,  to  the  beat  of  drums  and 
cymbals,  now  to  the  swell  of  trumpets 
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and  horns,  and  now  to  the  notes  of 
Antes  and  soft  recorders.  The  dancing 
that  mates  men  with  women  in  entranc- 
ing round,  is  likely  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, and  needs  no  protection  except  to 
moderate  excess ;  but  the  dance  of  no- 
ble manhood  may  call  for  some  sober 
thought,  and  make  a  new  feature  in  the 
edacation  of  the  coming  man.  Old 
Rome  giyes  hints  of  what  the  new 
Rome  should  be.  I  hav^  just  read,  in 
Mommsen,  that  Roman  poetry  sprang 
up  in  the  lyrical  form,  and  grew  out  of 
those  primitive  festal  rejoicings  in  which 
dance  and  music  and  song  were  insepa- 
nbly  blended ;  and  in  the  most  ancient 
religious  usages,  dancing,  and,  next  to 
dancing,  instrumental  music,  were  far 
more  prominent  than  song;  the  chief 
^lace  in  the  grand  procession  of  vic- 
tory, next  to  the  images  of  the  gods 
and  the  champions,  being  assigned  to 
the  dancers,  both  the  grave  and  merry. 


The  grave  dancers,  I  only  add,  were  of 
three  classes,  and  the  merrv  dancers 
were  of  two  classes,  all  being  men, 
youths,  or  boys. 

These  may  be  odd  ideas  for  New  York 
in  this  time  of  wanton  dances  in  public 
and  private.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  another  century  may  see  a  different 
state  of  things ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  if  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  or  something 
as  manly,  comes  back,  it  will  be  from  a 
new  race  of  manly  Greeks,  and  not  ft'om 
savage  barbarians,  who  come  up  in 
retribution  or  reaction  against  the  god- 
less and  effeminate  lust  of  our  present 
manners.  Better  hope  and  strive  for 
the  good  time  coming,  when,  at  sea  and 
on  land,  people  shall  learn  to  be  happy 
and  to  make  others  happy,  by  beautiful 
arts  and  true  and  gentle  living — such 
as  shall  do  away  with  heartsickness, 
even  if  seasickness  may  linger  awhile 
longer. 


•»• 


ONTHANK ;  OR,  THE  TYRANT'S  TRIUMPH. 


"  Tom,  what's  the  matter  ? " 
"What  made  you  think  any  thing 
was?" 

'^  YouVe  been  as  silent  and  grim  as  a 
burglar  every  time  Pve  met  you,  for  a 
fortnight.  There's  something,  old  fel- 
low.   What  is  it  ?  " 

He  reflected  a  moment,  and  then,  in 
his  quick  way,  sprang  up  and  locked 
the  door  of  the  private  office. 
"  ril  tell  you,  Charley,  for  you've  known 

me,  and  Susy  too,  long  enough " 

He  jumped  up  again,  and  broke  out, 

«  That old  Onthank  I " 

Horror ! — ^his  wife's  mother  I  I  wasn't 
fond  of  the  old  lady,  that's  the  fact, 
but  I  had  wickedly  made  her  think— or 
rather  allowed  her  to  suppose  (for  I 
assure  you  that  I've  never  flirted  with 
her  in  the  least) — ^that  she  is  a  great 
&vorite  of  mine.  You  can  get  those 
reforming  old  ladies  to  believe  any 
thing  at  all.  But,  of  course,  I  was 
shocked  on  principle  to  hear  Tom  Wil- 
lis call  his  own  mother-in-law  "  Old  On- 
thank," and  with  adjuncts  implying 


final  condemnation,  too.  And,  putting 
on  a  reproving  face,  I  said, 

"Onthankful  man! — when  she  has 
given  you  her  only  child  I  " 

'^  And  herself  into  the  bargain.  But 
don't  joke  about  it,  Charley.  It's  mak- 
ing me  ill.  I  can't  tell  any  other  human 
being  but  you.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  if 
you  weren't  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in 
the  world." 

It  must  be  a  real  enough  misery  that 
could  extort  from  this  reticent  man  any 
admission  of  trouble  about  himself,  and 
about  his  shy,  sweet,  delicate,  snow- 
white,  golden-haired  little  wife — for  it 
was  something  that  concerned  her,  too  I 

And  that  old  lady  is  such  a Well, 

I  was  grave  enough  in  an  instant. 

"  Charley,"  he  resumed,  sitting  down 
again,  and  looking  intently  at  me,  with 
a  white  face  and  angry,  miserable  eyes, 
"I'm  rather  too  reserved,  I  suppose; 
but,  of  all  things  in  this  world,  or  any 
other,  whether  I  show  it  or  not,  I  love 
most  and  think  holiest  my  home  and 
my  wife." 
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I  felt  my  own  face  grow  pale,  too; 
my  heart  really  stopped  beating  for  a 
moment. 

"  Ah,"  he  went  on,  "  it  isn't  the  very 
worst,  yet.  I  suppose  I  may  have 
brooded  over  it,  until,  perhaps,  I  over- 
estimate it.  Susy  is  as  pure  as  an  angel 
in  heayen.  The  worst  about  her  is, 
that  she's  makin*g  a  mistake.  Onthank 
is  the  Satan  of  the  business." 

I  was  entirely  puzzled. 

"  The  point  is  just  this :  my  notions 
about  feminine  delicacy  are  fastidious, 
perhaps ;  but,  if  they  are,  it's  because  I 
reverence  women  so  much.  Susy  is 
bent  on  appearing  in  tragedy.  I'd  just 
about  as  soon  see  her— 


?j 


He  stopped  short.  I  could  not  at 
once,  as  they  say,  *'  realize  "  the  situa- 
tion. He  might  as  well  have  told  me, 
without  notice,  that  the  little  snow- 
white  fairy  thing  was  bent  on  becom- 
ing a  four-ton  male  elephant,  or  coming 
t)ut  as  a  clown  at  the  circus,  with  her 
nose  painted  a  strong  red.  I  stared  at 
him  in  silence,  relieved  from  any  actual 
terror,  but  with  a  frightful  sense  of  ab- 
surdity swelling  inside  of  me  instead. 
Far  down  there  was  a  laugh,  but  I  kept 
it  thoroughly  out  of  sight.  Tom  was 
too  unhappy. 

"  I  can't  understand  it  at  all,"  I  said, 
gravely. 

"  Who  could,  I  should  like  to  know  %  " 
be  burst  out,  with  the  same  mingled 
wrath  and  distress.  '^Fm  like  a  wild 
bull  in  a  net.  Susy  loves  me,  and  loves 
her  mother,  too.  She's  as  spiritual  as 
an  archangel,  and  perhaps  that  very 
thing  has  kept  her  from  appreciating 
the  earthliness  of  the  business  she  pro- 
poses. She  is  as  conscientious  as  a  mar- 
tyr ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is,  she  is  so 
absolutely  clean,  so  pure,  through  and 
through,  that  she  can't  see  dirt.  She 
has  got  the  notion  that  women  don't 
have  a  fair  chance.  She  has  been  per- 
suaded that  she  has  dramatic  abilities, 
and  that  it's  her  duty  to  exploit  them 
in  behalf  of  her  sex.  As  for  the  dirt 
part — ^the  practical  undesirableness  of 
her  appearing — she  really  cannot  see 
them." 

Tom's  analysis  of  the  little  lady's 


character  was  just,  as  &r  as  it  went^  I 
added,  mentally — what,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  assented  to,  but  what  use  in 
annoying  him  with  it  ? — ^that  she  had 
inherited  some  slight  something  of 
what)  in  her  old  mother,  was  a  fussy, 
shallow,  restless  love  of  attention  and 
applause.  And,  last  and  worst,  she  had 
no  children.  And  so  I  said,  not  really 
meaning  to  speak  out,  either, 

'*I  wish  Susy  bad  about  three  ba- 
bies 1 " 

And  thereupon  I  looked  at  Tom,  who 
blushed  and  turned  white,  and  then  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes.  I  had  not  re- 
membered, either,  how  (like  more  men 
than  you  might  imagine)  he  had  a  pas- 
sionate love  for  children,  so  irresistible 
and  keen  that,  likei  the  love  of  David 
and  Jonathan,  it  passed  the  love  of- 
women.  It  was  too  late  to  apologize, 
however ;  and,  besides,  I  bad  told  the 
truth.    So  I  changed  the  subject. 

"Have  you  thought  of  doing  any 
thing  about  it  %  " 

"  Plenty  of  things.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  would  forbid  her  to  cut  my 
throat,  if  she  thought  it  was  right.  I 
can't  argue  her  out  of  it;  she  don't 
argue  at  all.  Onthank  argues.  I  can't 
send  off  the  old  lady,  for  she  hasn't  a 
cent,  and  Susy  wouldn't  have  her  away, 
either.  I  wish  there  was  a  heaven-in- 
law  for  mothers-in-law  to  be  translated 
to  at  their  daughters'  marriages ! " 

"Tom,  let  me  go  and  talk  it  over 
with  the  ladies,  will  you  ?  You're  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  trouble,  and  you 
ca&'t  see  it.  Let  me  go  into  it,  and 
then  come  out  and  consider.  It  will  be 
hard  if  you  and  I  together  can't  think 
of  something." 

"Just  what  I  want.  You  haven't 
been  up  at  the  house  this  long  time; 
they've  both  been  &sking  about  you. 
Onthank  likes  you,  that's  an  advantage. 
She  distrusts  me,  and  very  properly; 
though  I  treat  her  in  the  correctest 
manner." 

"  m  go  this  very  afternoon." 

So  I  went,  leaving  poor  Tom  in  that 
half-mitigated  state  which  even  a  pre- 
liminary consultation  with  the  doctor 
affords  a  patient. 
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It  was  by  careful  closeness  of  month 
on  disputable  topics,  and  an  assenting 
non-committalism  that  would  haye  just- 
ly enraged  one  of  the  ancient  martyrs, 
that  I  had  maintained  my  position  at 
Tom  Willis'  as  intimate  Ariend  of  the 
family.  The  habit,  however,  was  for- 
tunate for  my  present  design  of  spying 
ont  the  land ;  and,  as  I  was  shown  into 
the  parlor  where  the  ladies  sat,  I  put 
myself  into  the  highest  imaginable  state 
of  deceitful  loyeliness. 

I  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  not  for 
the  purposes  of  this  narrative  that  I 
have  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Onthank  the 
traits  and  qualities  which  she  possesses 
in  such  notable  measure.  She  speaks 
through  her  nose,  which  is  a  long  one, 
somewhat  pinched  in  at  the  base  of  the 
nostrils.  8he  dresses  in  a  correct  enough 
old-lady-like  guise,  though  there  is 
always  a  stain  or  two,  or  a  rent  or  two, 
somewhere  visible.  Stains  and  grease- 
spots  and  holes  do  really  persecute  some 
people,  Fm  satisfied  ;  they  just  go  after 
them  like  enraged  bees,  and  light  on 
them  and  take  possession  of  them.  She 
wears  glasses  of  a  broad  and  moony 
gleam,  and  a  band  on  her  forehead  with 
a  shiny  black  jewel  of  some  kind — 
doubtless  of  great  cost,  though  it  looks 
like  a  flat  button — ^in  the  midst  of 
it ;  and  her  hair  is  of  a  delicate  pepper- 
and-salt  color,  and  is  worn  in  long  ring- 
lets, or  rather  stringlets,  whose  curl  is 
always  wilted,  all  except  a  fiunt  writhe. 
Her  eyes  are  little  and  sunken,  as  if  her 
head  had  been  dried  too  much  in  bak- 
ing, and  she  has  a  graceful  way  of  wav- 
ing the  said  head  about,  as  if  her  neck 
were  round  and  white  as  well  as  long 
and  slender,  instead  of  the  crinkly 
brown  thing  it  is. 

As  for  Susy  Willis,  she  is  a  little  deli- 
cate figure,  with  golden  hair  and  great 
mazarine-blue  eyes,  a  little  rosy  mouth, 
a  skin  white  until  it  seems  translucent, 
but  radiant  with  her  perfect  purity  of 
temperament  and  health,  and  a  virginal 
innocence  of  look  that  is  the  true  index 
to  her  extreme  and  lovely  purity  of 
heart  and  mind.  She  wore  very  deli- 
cate light  blue  robes,  about  which  I 
can^t    particularize,    because    I    don't 


know ;  with  white  lace  foams  or  cloud* 
lets  of  some  kind  at  the  neck,  and  di- 
vers enhancements  that  I  do^'t  know 
how  to  describe ;  but  she  seemed  to  me 
to  combiue  all  the  feminine  beauties, 
and  none  of  the  defects,  of  every  thing 
fix>m  a  fashion-plate  up  to  a  lady-angel. 

But  there  was  a  third  person  to 
whom  Mrs.  Onthank  proceeded  to  pre- 
sent me. 

"Frow  Addlehead  von  Rosefeld," — 
exactly  thus  it  was  that  Mrs.  Onthank 
enunciated  the  name  and  title, — '^let 
me  make  you  acquainted  with  our  inti- 
mate friend,  Mr*  Charles  Talcott." 

I  bowed,  aud  expressed  no  end  of  de- 
light ;  for  this  was  Adelheid  von  Rose- 
feld, the  great  German  WomanVRights 
woman,  you  understand.  A  year  before, 
I  had  casually  dropped  in  at  a  conven- 
tion of  anti-religionists,  or  *^  Progres- 
sionists '*  of  some  kind,  where  this  very 
person  had,  at  the  peak  and  tip  of  a 
gigantic  volcano  of  infuriated  scolding 
against  every  thing  whatever,  erupted 
in  a  final  blaze  of  fury,  by  formally 
charging  to  the  account  of  the  Bible  all 
the  alleged  tyrannies  of  man  and  tor- 
tures and  abuses  of  women.  And  there- 
with, as  Mr.  Burke  once  displayed  a 
dagger  in  a  speech,  she  drew  forth  a 
pocket  Bible,  shook  it  aloft,  seized  it  in 
both  hands,  tore  it  violently  asunder, 
and  flung  it  slam-down  upon  the  plat- 
form, with  a  great  curse. 

That  is  true,  reader.  I  saw  it.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  my  plan  to  stir  up  any 
hornets  just  yet,  so  I  was  extremely 
oily,  as  I  said  and  expressed  my  pro* 
found  satisfiEUition  at  enjojing  the  soci- 
ety of  one  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  the  energetic  and  fearless 
champion,  and  so  forth.  She  was  won- 
derfully pleased,  and  fairly  laughed 
with  delight  at  my  compliments. 

How  dumpy  and  coarse  she  looked  I 
Her  contrast  with  Susy^s  symmetrical 
figure  and  extremely  pure  complexion 
made  her  seem  like  a  lai*ge  heathen  idol 
carved  out  of  raw  beef.  Yet  she  is  no 
fool  at  all,  and  has  immense  force  and 
courage.  Indeed,  how  could  she  be  a 
vociferous  female  atheist  without  cour- 
age ?    But  Susy  did  not  know  all  this. 
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Now,  the  conyersation  that  followed 
was  somewhat  thus,  after  preliminaries : 

Onthahk.  "Tve  ben  a  conyincin 
Susy  that  she  must  come  out,  Mr.  Tal- 
cott." 

Mtself.  '*  Come  out,  Mrs.  Onthank  t 
Why,  she  came  out  successflilly  fiye 
years  ago,  and  the  yery  next  season  she 
went  in  again — ^married  safely  out  of 
this  troublesome  world.  What  are  you 
going  to  pull  her  back  for  ? " 

Mrs.  Willis  laughed  and  blushed  in 
her  pretty,  shy  way.  The  red  German 
female  seemed  to  chuckle,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  she  defied  the  scoffer. 

Onthank.  "  Oh,  shaw  I  Now,  you 
know  yery  well  where  I  stand  on  the 
wimmen  question.  Tou^re  a  dretful 
dodger.  You're  always  a-drivin  the 
deyil  astound  the  rump." 

[I  believe  I  forgot  to  obserye,  that 
the  great  Onthank  was  so  full  of 
thought  that  sometimes  her  words,  in 
the  crowd  and  hurry  of  them,  exchanged 
heads  and  tails,  as  people  do  hats  at  a 
party,  becoming  temporarily  somewhat 
disguised,  though  I  belieye  that  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  her  ideas  was 
too  great  to  be  obscured  thereby.] 

Onthank  (continuing).  "  Around 
the  stump,  I  mean.  My  life's  ben  a 
failure,  because  Pye  ne.yer  ben  able  to 
git  hold  of  any  great  public  interest, 
sech  as  I  was  adapted  to  manage,  nor 
to  show  what  there  was  in  me." 

Myself.  "  My  dear  madam,  it's  by 
110  means  too  late  yet.  It's  exactly  such 
fearless  and  untiring  natures  as  yours 
that  are  needed  in  all  our  great  con- 
cerns. But  what  makes  you  want  to 
subject  this  little  lily  to  the  fatigues 
of  public  life  ? 

Onthank.  "Oh,  I  don't  mean  to 
make  an  alderman  of  her.  Taint  in 
that  line  that  she's  calclated  to  skseed. 
But  she's  got  histronic  abilities  of  the 
fust  rank,  and  Fm  clear,  and  so  is  the 
Frow,  that  she'd  orter  go  forrud  and 
develop  um.  She  owes  it  to  the  whole 
semale  fex — ^female  sex,  I  mean." 

Myself.  "  If  Mrs.  Willis  thinks  it 
her  duty,  I  believe  she  will  stand  on  her 
head  amongst  twice  as  many  fireworks 
as  surrounded  the  late  Mrs.  Crummies 


when  her  admiring  spouse  first  gazed 
upon  her.     {To  Susy)  Wouldn't  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Willis  (blushing).  '*I  never 
can  tell  whether  you  are  in  earnest  or 
in  joke,  Mr.  Talcott." 

Mtbslf  (in  earnest).  "  The  illustra- 
tion was  a  little  jocular,  but  the  thou^it 
was  perfectly  sincere." 

Mrs.  Willis.  "I  should  try  to  do 
whatever  I  saw  to  be  right." 

Myself.  "  And  it  would  not  fright- 
en you  to  have  death  come  in  the  way ; 
would  it  ? " 

Mrs.  Willis.  "I  think  not.  I  should 
be  afraid  of  the  pain,  but  I  should  have 
no  trouble  afterward  about  doing  right 
any  more." 

The  Fbow.  "Ve  do  not  know  vat 
ve  shall  geketch  after  ve  die.  Also 
must  ve  hurry  to  do  all  our  vurk  that  is 
]>ossible  vile  ve  are  alive.  Let  us  den 
be  quick,  and  drample  de  last  dyrant 
unter  our  foot.  De  last  enemy  is  not 
Death.    It  is  de  Men." 

Myself.  "Ah,  madam,  you  are  as 
brave  and  outspoken  yet  as  you  were 
last  summer,  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Centrifugal  Progressionists  I  Indeed,  it 
is  lucky  for  us  men  that  there  ore  few 
women  as  strong  and  courageous  as 
you." 

The  Frow  (tickled).  "You  dinka, 
den,  truly,  ve  can  have  all  ve  do  choose 
to  take  ? " 

Myself  (and  very  sincerely,  too). 
"I  do,  indeed,  madam.  Indeed,  I 
know  it.  The  fact  is,  the  only  reason 
that  the  women  have  not  already  the 
suffrage  all  over  the  United  States,  is, 
that  they  don't  want  it." 

(Now,  this  suggestion  was,  at  firat, 
yery  striking  and  delightful  to  all  three 
ladies,  but,  as  they  chewed  upon  it,  It 
tasted  bitter.) 

Onthank.  "  That's  a  fact — Yis,  and 
they'd  orter  be  ashamed  of  it,  too." — 
(Then,  espying  the  insinuation)  "  Shaw  I 
we'll  make  'em  want  it  1 " 

Mysblf.  "  But  if  you  motke  them  do 
so,  you  become  the  tyrants— don't  you  ? 
— ^instead  of  us  men,  who  simply  let 
them  be." 

Hereupon  Mrs.  Onthank,  acting  cuii- 
ously  like  a  man,  began  to  get  vexed 
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because  she  couldn^t  at  once  see  any  an- 
swer. I  did  not  propose  to  have  her  vex- 
ed, however,  and  so  I  answered  myself^ 

"  Bat,  of  couise,  you  mean  only  the 
force  of  right  reason.  Well,  Mrs.  On- 
thank, yon  have  thought  of  this  subject 
a  great  deal  more  than  I — as  you  have 
of  all  the  great  subjects.  You  know, 
Pm  quite  too  lazy  to  study  them  up. 
If  you  will  find  me  a  lady  as  attractiye 
as  Mrs.  Willis,  and  make  me  love  her 
as  much  as  Tom  does  his  wife,  and  then 
make  her  believe  as  you  do,  I  should 
have  either  to  study  the  subject,  or  to 
yield  at  once,  and  let  her  go  on  the 
stage,  or  kill  myself.    Shouldn't  I  ? " 

Onthank.  **  You'd  do  jest  as  Mr. 
Willis  is  a-goin  to,  and  let  her  go  on 
the  stage.  You're  too  finicky  to  kill 
yourself,  and  you're  too  lazy  to  study 
any  thing  but  those  everlastin'  chess. 
Don't  b'lieve  you've  got  go  enough  in 
you  to  make  much  of  a  tyrant,  that's 
the  fact  I " 

This  rather  depreciatory  judgment 
was  softened  by  the  old  lady's  gopd- 
natured  manner.  At  least,  she  did  not 
mean  to  be  uncivil ;  and  I  fear  she  was 
no  more  than  truthfuL  However,  the 
Frow  Addlehead  pricked  up  (so  to 
speak)  her  red  ears  at  the  word  ^'  chess,*' 
somewhat  to  my  surprise. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Tall-coat,  you  play  ze 
chess  ? " 

Myself  (with  a  humility  that  has 
often  gained  me  funny  experiences). 
^'  A  little,  madam— enough  to  amuse  a 
firiend." 

The  Frow.  "  So.  I  vood  like  to 
play  a  game  viz  you.  I  like  to  set  my 
foot  on  ze  tyrants.  I  do  not  find  ze 
gentelmen  who  can  beat  me." 

And,  indeed,  the  lady  spoke,  as  it 
were,  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  in- 
somuch that  I  said  to  myself.  Have  I 
really  found  a  lady  that  can  play  chess  ? 
But  I  only  said  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  receive  even  a  trampling  from  her. 
Another  fib.  What  hoofs  I  But  she 
was  really  eager  about  it ;  and  the  other 
ladies,  great  votaries  of  hers,  obviously, 
were  instantly  almost  as  eager;  so,  as 
there  was  time  enough,  the  equipage 
was  produced,  and  the  game  began. 


The  Frow,  with  great  pluck,  chose 
the  first  move ;  but  her  play  was  most 
mysterious,  insomuch  that  I  at  once 
made  up  my  mind  to  one  of  two  tMngs : 
either  she  was  one  of  those  solvers  of 
problems  in  twenty-seven  moves,  who 
don't  need  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
first  half  of  the  game,  or  she  was  a 
goose — a  chess-goose,  that  is.  How- 
ever, I  merely  used  the  opportunities  she 
gave  me  for  deploying  during  the  first 
few  moves ;  for,  I  said  to  myself,  if  I 
am  to  be  trodden  down  so  ruthlessly,  I 
must  try  to  defer  the  evil  day  at  least. 

Now,  I  will  not  annoy  you  with  the 
details  of  this  parti,  memorable  though 
it  was ;  but  I  may  just  set  down  the 
following  introduction,  in  case  any  per- 
son of  a  chess  turn  of  mind  should  light 
upon  this  narrative,  and  should  care  to 
see  whether  the  Addlehead  Gambit  (as 
I  have  baptized  it)  is  worth  analyzing. 
The  Frow  had  the  black  pieces  (by 
choice,  because,  she  said,  the  men  al- 
ways selected  them,  and  she  wouldn't 
put  up  with  it)  ;  and  she  playing  first, 
we  proceeded  thus : 


Blick  (The  F&ow.) 

1.  K.Kt.P.  1. 

8.  K.  B.  to  K.  Xt.  2. 

8.  aKt.  F.  1. 

4.  Q.  B.  toaKt.2. 

5.  K.  Kt  to  K.  B.  3. 

6.  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  8. 

7.  K.P.1- 

6.  ap.  1. 

9.  Castles. 


"Whitk  (Mtsblf). 

1.  K.P.  2. 

2.  Q.  P.2. 

8.  K.RP.  2. 

4  Q.B.  P.  2. 

5.  K.  B.  to  Q.  8. 

8.  Q.  B.  to  K.  8. 

7.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  3. 

8.  aKitoQ.B.8. 


There — that  will  do.  Now,  my  chess 
friend,  you  may  observe  that,  while  the 
lady's  King  looks  pretty  snug  after  her 
ninth  move,  yet,  that  you  cannot  point 
out  any  particular  plan  of  operations 
for  which  her  line  of  battle  is  available, 
unless  it  be  to  wait  and  see  if  White 
does  not  make  a  blunder;  and  her 
pieces  are  badly  cramped;  whereas 
White  really  commands  the  whole 
board,  having  his  forces  capitally  de- 
veloped, and,  in  fact,  a  very  strong  po- 
sition for  either  attack  or  defence. 

Of  no  such  comparison,  however,  did 
the  lady  seem  to  take  note,  but  played 
her  own  game  almost  exclusively  (as  I 
have  seen  other  ladies  do  at  chess, 
greatly  to  their  detriment).    The  open- 
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ing  being  now  pretty  well  completed,  it 
was  time  for  the  fighting  to  begin ;  and 
as  I  had  the  opportunity,  and  conld  see 
no  just  cause  nor  impediment  to  the 
contrary,  I  pushed  my  King's  Pawn  at 
her  King's  Knight.  Really,  I  grieve  to 
say  it,  but  that  unlucky  move  of  mine 
was  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  The 
poor  cavalier  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  his  one  foot,  and,  before  many  moves, 
I  had  strangled  him  up  in  one  comer 
with  my  awful  pawns,  and  "  captivat- 
ed" him.  The  Frow  was  highly  dis- 
gusted. 

"Vy  do  you  play  zat  dirty  piece 
game  ?  "  she  asked,  with  sharpness. 

Myself.  **  I  really  beg  your  pardon, 
madam  ;  I  only  thought  I  could  secure 
a  knight,  and  I  thought  it  would  help 
me  win  the  game  to  do  so.  Would  you 
allow  me  to  replace  it  ? " 

She  did  allow  me,  but  we  had  to  re- 
voke three  moves  before  a  means  could 
be  found  of  saving  the  poor  fellow's 
life ;  and  even  then  he  was  left  dread- 
fully squeezed,  and  where  he  seemed 
somehow  to  block  up  four  or  five  other 
pieces.  The  poor  Frow  could  not  like 
my  style  of  play.    She  said : 

"I  am  not  used  to  play  ze  piece 
game.  It  is  for  ze  profound  combina- 
tions zat  I  admire  ze  chess.  Your  play 
is  barbarous.  You  have  already  ruined 
ze  symmetry  of  ze  game." 

Myself  (with  the  greatest  humility). 
"  I  am  very  much  mortified,  madam.  I 
never  played  for  symmetry  in  my  life. 
I  play  to  win,  unless  I  should  lose  a 
game  on  purpose." 

The  Fkow  (suspiciously).  "  But  you 
vould  not  be  so  childish  ? " 

Myself.  ."  Assuredly  not,  madam. 
I  would  not  dream  of  any  thing  so  dis- 
respectful to  you." 

In  spite  of  my  polite  disclaimers,  I 
did  almost  try  to  lose  the  game,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  I  let  her  retract  moves 
and  strings  of  moves,  until  I  should 
think  there  had  been  play  enough  bit 
off  in  such  ravellings  for  a  dozen  games ; 
gave  her  back  piece  affcer  piece;  and 
only  resisted  her  purpose  on  one  occa- 
sion, when,  towards  the  end  of  the 
game,  she  had  become  quite  muddy  in 


her  intellects,  and  made  a  knight*a 
move  with  queen's  rook.  I  wouldn't 
have  said  a  word  even  then,  if  Mrs. 
Willis  had  not  herself  espied  the  error, 
and  I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  point 
it  out  in  a  bland  manner. 

The  end  came,  almost  in  spite  of 
me.    **  Mate  in  three,"  I  said,  at  last. 

The  Prow.  "  Oh,  no !  I  shall  take 
your  Queen." 

Myself.  "  It  is  mate  on  the  move, 
madam,  if  you  do  that." 

The  Frow  (after  studying  a  long 
time).  "  So  I — ^yes.  But  in  dree  move  ? 
Veil,  I  have  my  kink  very  much  ge- 
crowdet  here.  I  believe  I  have  loozed 
him." 

It  was  I  who  had  crowded  her 
**kink,"  as  she  called  him.  But  she 
could  not  seem  to  see  that  I  was  the 
means  of  her  losing  at  all.  She  evi- 
dently hiew  that  it  was  not  my  play, 
but  hers,  that  had  decided.  Perhaps  it 
was ;  Heaven  knows  I'm  not  much  of  a 
player  I  Chess  requires  some  executive 
faculty,  and  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  much 
more  of  that  than  an  average  woman. 

She  was  extremely  displeased,  and 
explained  about  the  "  kink,"  and  many 
other  things,  at  great  length,  in  all  of 
which  I  diligently  helped  her,  and  at 
last  restored  her  good-humor. 

We  talked  a  while  longer,  mostly 
again  on  the  "  Wimmen  Question,"  be- 
fore I  departed.  It  is  needless  to  recall 
any  more  of  what  was  said ;  but  I  was 
fully  convinced  that  Mrs.  Willis  would 
go  on  the  stage,  if  her  life  and  health 
continued.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  it ;  her  restless,  talking  old  mother 
kept  her  interested  about  it.  She  was 
unquestionably  an  excellent  reader,  and 
had  a  fair  share  of  dramatic  talent,  too, 
besides  a  sweet,  flexible  voice,  very 
charming  manners,  and  exquisite  per- 
sonal beauty ;  but  all  that  will  not  suf^ 
fice  to  make  an  actress,  leaving  out  of 
view  the  question  of  obeying  the  ty- 
rant. 

"  I  vill  put  my  foot  on  ze  neck  of  ze 
tyrant  next  time,"  observed  the  Frow, 
on  my  taking  leave ;  and  she  added,  in 
a  complimentary  manner,  "  You  are  not 
ze  vorst  tyrant,  Mr.  Tall-coat.    I  like 
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yoa  very  veil.    Come  and  play  chess 
vith  me  again.'' 

I  alleged   that   it  would   give  me 
great  pleasure,  and  departed. 


It  was  my  full  intention  to  visit  the 
Frow  again,  with  the  idea  of  trying  to 
coax  her  to  *help  keep  Mrs.  TVlllis  off 
the  stage ;  for  I  confess  that  I  could 
not  devise  any  more  hopeful  plan ;  and 
my  consultations  with  Willis  himself 
su^ested  nothing  better.  We  agreed 
upon  one  point :  that  it  was  not  best 
for  him  to  assert  any  authority  in  the 
matter,  and  that,  if  worst  came  to 
worst,  the  least  evil  for  him  to  choose 
was  his  wife's  appearance  in  public, 
even  though  accompanied  with  the 
usual  newspaper  **  critiques,"  and  their 
discussions  of  her  talents,  her  person, 
her  history,  her  family,  and  her  charac- 
ter. Poor  tyrant  I  How  insufferable, 
to  be  fumbled  and  tumbled,  patted  or 
scratched,  insulted  and  abused  and  lied 
about,  or  still  more  nauseously  and  quite 
aa  falsely  praised  and  flattered,  in  the 
"Dramatic  Peuilleton"  of  the  city 
dailies  1  A  sufficiently  filthy  experience 
even  for  a  man.  But  for  a  man,  a  gen- 
tleman, proud  and  reserved  and  sensi- 
tive, to  stand  helplessly  by  while  the 
"  dramatic  critics  "  discussed  his  wife  I 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  any  body  more 
utterly  wretched;  and  his  perfect  in- 
ability to  help  himself  was  worst  of  all. 
He  would  not  even  quarrel  with  On- 
th&nk,  for  fear  of  troubling  Susy.  He 
simply — ^it  is  the  hardest  task  of  all  in 
sach  a  situation — ^he  simply  held  his 
tongue,  and  was  no  otherwise  than 
usual,  except  that  he  was  very  quiet 
and  very  kind. 

Most  probably  my  plan  of  influencing 
the  Frow  would  have  failed ;  for,  though 
she  could  not  play  chess,  she  was  a  very 
rough,  fearless,  resolute,  indelicate  per- 
Bon,  and  was  with  all  her  heart  in  ac- 
cord with  Onthank.  It  would  have 
been  almost  as  hopeless  as  to  set  David 
against  Jonathan.  Nor  did  I  have  time 
to  try ;  for,  certain  business  emergencies 
suddenly  arising,  I  was  obliged  to  travel 
away  unexpectedly,  and  remain  for  some 
time.    I  knew,  however,  that  Mrs.  Wil- 


lis was  diligently  training,  under  a  pro- 
fessional instructor,  for  the  stage,  and 
that  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
for  what  Ifrs.  Onthank  called  her  '<  de- 
bew,"  were  all  flxed.  Thus  it  happened 
that  I  only  returned  the  day  before  the 
awM  occasion;  and,  as  it  was  after- 
noon, I  strolled  down  to  Willis'  place 
of  business. 

I  found  him  just  as  I  had  left  him, 
except  that  he  had  really  grown  pale 
and  thin,  and  his  face  had  begun  to 
wear  one  of  those  fixed  expressions  that 
are  planted  by  the  continuance  of  some 
one  strong  feeling.  It  was,  on  Tom 
Willis'  face,  mingled  anger  and  pain; 
the  anger  gathered  in  the  lowered  brows 
and  the  corrugations  between  them; 
the  pain  shown  in  the  drawn  and  com- 
pressed lips.  He  was  obviously  ex- 
tremely nervous  and  irritable  withal, 
and  was  using  the  utmost  force  of  a 
very  powerfc^  will  to  keep  himself 
steady.  So  I  said  as  little  as  possible. 
He  knew  very  well  how  thoroughly  I 
sympathized  with  him ;  and  the  fact  of 
sympathy,  not  the  statement  of  it,  is  all 
that  such  characters  want. 

He  insisted  on  my  going  home  with 
him  to  dinner,  and  we  went  according- 
ly. "It's  an  hour  early,"  Willis  said, 
"  but  I  want  to  talk  over  two  or  three 
things  with  you,  and  the  parlors  will 
be  empty." 

When  we  arrived,  Willis  opened  the 
front  door  with  his  latch-key,  and,  after 
his  invariable  manner,  very  quietly.  So 
it  was  not  until  the  door  was  shut 
again,  and  we  were  both  within  the 
hall,  that  a  voice  in  the  front  parlor 
was  heard  to  exclaim, 

"  Law  suz  I  who's  that  I " 

It  was  Onthank  who  spoke. 

"  Hmh  I "  aspirated  Willis,  with  his 
mouth  shut,  and  led  the  way  towards 
the  back  parlor.  As  he  did  so,  Mrs. 
Onthank  continued, 

"Oh I  it's  only  Mr.  Willis;"  and 
then  we  could  hear  that  she  went  on 
talking.  There  was  obviously  some  in- 
terlocutor. 

We  entered  the  further  room.  Willis 
drew  up  two  chairs  near  a  window,  and 
we  sat  down.    The  rooms  communi- 
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cated  by  large  sliding  doors,  now,  as  it 
happened,  wide  open.  Mrs.  Onthank 
was  holding  communion  with  a  yonng 
man,  who  sat  at  the  table  writing. 

Willis  looked  rather  apprehenfdvely 
at  this  tableau,  for  he  was  terribly  nerv- 
ous about  the  old  eagle  in  his  dove's 
nest ;  but,  his  mind  being  full  of  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  he  began  at  once, 
with  the  queerest  possible  expression  on 
his  face — a  most  unexpected,  and,  to 
me,  inexplicable  mixture  of  something 
funny  with  all  his  misery,  as  if  a  mar- 
tyr amid  the  flames  should  all  at  once 
make  a  pun. 

"  I've  contrived  something,"  he  said, 
"  that  Vm  in  hopes  will  do  a  little  good, 
and  I  want  to  know  how  it  strikes  you. 
Onthaiik  found  it  very  difficult  to  bring 
her  plans  to  a  practical  focus,  and  I 
found  that  she  and  Susy  were  going  to 
get  into  an  awful  mess ;  so  I  just  volun- 
teered to  be  their  business  man." 

I  couldn't  help  a  smile.  He  smiled 
too,  rather  grimly,  however. 

"  Well,  that's  better  than  to  have  all 
sorts  of  swindles  perpetrated  on  the 
women,  over  and  above  the  thing  itself. 
I'd  stand  and  take  checks  at  the  door, 
if  necessary.  I  should  mount  blue 
spectacles,  however,  and  a  blonde  wig 
and  beard." 

He  was  quite  right,  too.  But  the  led 
husband  of  an  actress  I 

WiUis  saw  what  I  was  thinking,  and 
continued,  always  with  that  same  curi- 
ous, grim  smile : 

"Now,  Charley — ^really,  Tm  almost 
afraid  to  whisper  even" — ^he  did,  in 
fact,  drop  his  voice  very  low — "Tve 
organized  for  to-morrow  night  just  as 
many  machineries  as  I  could  possibly 
imagine,  to  make  a  dead  failure." 

"Hush!  careful  I  Not  a  sound!" 
he  cried,  softly,  but  with  an  indescrib- 
able intensity,  while  the  queer,  mixed 
expression  deepened  on  his  £Ekce ;  for  I 
had  almost  repeated  his  last  words 
aloud,  in  my  startled  state.  We  looked 
at  each  other,  and  laughed  as  well  as 
we  could  without  making  any  noise,  and, 
by  a  mutual  impulse,  we  shook  hands. 

"But,  for  goodness'  sake,  what  are 
the  items  ?"  1  said,  at  last,  very  quietly. 


"  I  was  just  going  to  ask  that  very 
question  myself,"  said  some  one,  in  a 
loud,  confident,  cheerful  voice,  at  our 
very  elbow. 

"  What  the 1 "  exclaimed  Willis, 

springing  up  in  a  monstrous  rage,  for 
he  made  sure  he  had  been  overheard. 

It  was  the  young  man  (torn  the  front 
parlor,  whose  approach  we  had  entirely 
failed  to  observe,  in  our  preoccupation. 

As  sure  as  Tm  alive,  it  was  a  report- 
er I  Willis  saw  it  as  quickly  as  I  did, 
and  the  horror  and  disgust  and  wrath 
that  lightened  across  his  visage  were 
something  awful  to  see.  But,  with  a 
severe  efifort,  he  restrained  himBelf, 
though  he  could  not  ask  the  young 
man  to  sit  down.  So  they  stood ;  but 
their  parts  were  oddly  interchanged; 
for  Willis  began  at  once  to  ask  ques- 
tions, his  eyes  flashing  ominously 
tiirough  the  mask  of  civility  which  he 
could  scarcely  keep  on ;  while  the  eager 
reporter,  note-book  in  one  hand  and 
pencil  in  the  other,  looked  ridiculous 
enough  in  answering  questions,  his  afiEa- 
ble  smile  and  brasen  professional  un- 
scrupulousness  being  entirely  out  of  the 
game. 

"  A  reporter,  I  see  I  From  what  pa- 
per, permit  me  to  inquire  9 " 

"  From  the  i>a%  JD«rp^.    I ^" 

"  I  am  Mr.  Willis.  AUow  me  to  in- 
quire what  procures  me  the  honor  of 
this  visit  ? " 

The  young  man,  evidently  offended, 
produced  one  of  those  cards  which  are 
commonly  carried  as  credentials  by 
those  of  his  profession,  and  handed  it 
toWiUis. 

"  That  is  the  managing  editor's  sig- 
nature— Mr.  Pfiam  Scrawshaw.  He 
authorized  me  to  prepare  an  article  cal- 
culated to  interest  the  public  in  Mrs. 
Willis  herself,  for  to-morrow  momiiig. 
It  is  better,  in  such  cases,  for  the  frienda 
of  parties  to  give  correct  information. 
Won't  you  tell  me—" 

"  But  why  will  it  not  do  to  refuse  in- 
formation ? "  interrupted  Willis. 

The  reporter  by  this  time  quite  »bria- 
tied  up  at  being  fed  out  of  his  own 
dish  in  this  way,  and  evidently  felt  oz- 
tremely  abused. 
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*'  Because,"  he  said,  in  an  impudent 
tone,  ^'  a  telling  statement  must  be  had ; 
and,  if  the  details  desired  cannot  be  got 
at  from  first  hands,  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  in  the  office ;  and  sometimes  we 
are  liable,  of  course,  to  mistakes." 

This  last  hint  in  a  yery  significant 
manner. 

"Well,  but  I  suppose  you  have  se- 
cured most  of  what  you  want  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  the  public  will  natu- 
rally be  interested  in  the  husband  of 
the  dehUantey  and,  now-a-days,  we  regu- 
larly interview  the  whole  family  when 
one  member  of  it  is  concerned." 

"  Won't  you  let  me  see  what  you 
have  written,  if  you  please  ? " 

The  young  fellow  hesitated,  and  look- 
ed quifce  furious.    Willis  added : 

"  It's  fair  enough  to  let  me  see  what 
you're  going  to  say  about  my  own 
wifel" 

With  a  grin,  the  reporter  handed 
over  his  note-book.  It  was  Willis'  turn 
to  be  enraged. 

'^  Short-hand  I  "  he  said,  in  a  suffi- 
ciently ugly  tone. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  I  interrupted ;  for, 
among  the  few  matters  that  I  had  ever 
studied  with  much  attention,  the  beau- 
tiful art  of  phonographic  reporting  was 
one.  I  had,  in  fact,  been  at  one  time  a 
sort  of  amateur  reporter ;  and  I  found 
no  difficulty  in  reading  out  the  notes. 
They  were,  being  interpreted,  somewhat 
thus — the  dexterous  fellow  having  skil- 
fcdly  shaped  his  matter  so  as  to  save 
any  further  trouble  except  simply  "  ex- 
tending "  the  notes : 

"  Mrs.  Susy  Willis,  the  new  aspirant 
to  the  honors  of  the  tragedienney  who  is 
to  appear  to-night  at  the Thea- 
tre, in  the  rSle  of  Ophelia,  is  the  be- 
loved wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Willis,  one 
of  our  first  citizens.  Nie  Onthank,  she 
first  won  the  heart  of  her  lord  amid  the 
rustic  solitudes  of  Herkimer  county's 
primeval  wilds,  and,  it  is  whispered, 
under  singularly  romantic  circumstan- 
ces, which  we  may  relate  at  a  future 
period.  Endowed  with  a  singularly 
lovely  person,  gifted  with  noble  talents, 
of  spotless  private  character,  and,  like 
ber  energetic  and  fearless  maternal  pa- 
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rent,  deeply  sympathizing  With  the  sor- 
rows of  her  sex " 

"  How  much  more  is  there  of  it  ? " 
interrupted  Willis,  in  a  constrained 
voice. 

"  A  good  deal.  That's  not  a  quarter 
of  it." 

The  reporter  was,  by  this  time,  about 
as  enraged  as  Willis. 

"  Won't  you  give  me  my  book,  if  you 
please  ? "  said  he>  very  shortly. 

"Stop!"  said  Willis,  and,  quietly 
taking  it  himself,  he  tore  out  the  young 
gentleman's  notes,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket.  Then,  handing  the  book  to  its 
owner,  he  said,  still  in  a  rather  unnatu- 
ral tone,  and,  as  I  could  see  well  enough, 
though  the  reporter  could  not,  in  a 
dreadful  white-heat  of  restrained  anger, 

"  There,  sir  I  Permit  me  to  wish  you 
good-day.  When  you  want  f^irther  in- 
formation about  my  family,  won't  you 
call  at  my  office  in  business  hours,  and 
obtain  it  of  me  ?  " 

"  ru  do  just  as  I  think  best  for  the 
paper.  If  you  know  what's  best  foe 
yourself,  you'll  give  me  those  notes, 
quick." 

"  Go  out  I "  said  Willis,  so  quietly 
that  the  foolish  reporter  completely 
misunderstood,  and  answered, 

"  Not  until  you  give  me  my  proper- 
ty." 

There  is  a  legal  phrase  which  means, 
^^  He  laid  hands  on  him  softly  " — moUi- 
ter  manus  imposuU — ^which  pleasing  de- 
scription includes  whatever  pounding 
or  other  violence  is  necessary  for  per- 
suading the  absence  of  any  unauthor- 
ized personage.  This  soft  laying  on  of 
hands  was  now  performed  with  incredi- 
ble celerity  and  in  entire  silence  by 
Willis,  who,  without  one  single  word, 
seized  by  the  collar  the  representative 
of  that  mighty  engine,  the  Press,  pro- 
pelled him  with  swift  and  irresistible 
force  across  the  room  and  through  the 
hall,  and  then,  opening  the  door,  eject- 
ed him  down  the  steps,  insomuch  that 
he  crumpled  up  in  a  heap  on  the  side- 
walk. I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
bring  his  hat  ^m  the  front  parlor,  and 
Willis  set  it  out  on  the  top  step.  Jump- 
ing up  with  alacrity,  the  unterrified  re- 
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porter  recovered  his  head-gear,  and,  by 
the  time  I  had  reached  the  parlor-win- 
dow, there  he  was,  standing  by  the 
lamp-post,  scribbling  away  in  his  note- 
book with  the  most  vengeful  speed, 
doubtless  reproducing  his  lost  treasure 
with  amplifications,  and  adding  the 
volunteer  item. 

Mrs.  On  thank  had  judiciously  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  the  colloquy  between 
her  son-in-law  and  the  reporter  began. 
Willis,  having  closed  the  front  door, 
marched  into  the  parlor,  looking  some- 
how as  if  he  wanted  a  good  excuse  to 
spill  the  blood  of  half-a-doasen  human 
beings. 

"  Well,  youVe  done  it  now,"  I  said. 
"  What  a  figure  you'll  cut  in  the  Daily 
Despot  to-morrow  1  I  know  that  Scraw- 
shaw.  He's  an  ugly  dog,  and  he'll  try 
to  do  you  a  mischief." 

Willis  was  really  too  angry  to  speak. 
He  made  one  or  two  turns  through  the 
room,  his  face  white  and  his  fists 
clenched. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  I've  done 
it,  as  you  say.  It  can't  be  helped  now. 
All  we  can  do,  is,  to  get  through  to- 
morrow as  soon  as  possible.  Fortunate- 
ly, there's  plenty  to  do." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  about  your 
devices." 

"  Why,  Tve  corrupted  the  manager, 
who  is  interested  in  another  lady  be- 
sides, and  don't  want  my  wife  to  suc- 
ceed, and  he's  put  wretched  sticks  for 
the  rest  of  the  people.  I've  arranged 
to  have  the  fires  go  wrong,  and  so  the 
house  will  be  cold  and  smoky.  There'll 
be  a  most  untunable  orchestra — for 
they're  to  have  a  little  fiddling  before 
and  between  and  with  the  songs.  The 
prompter  is  to  be  careless — ^though  the 
play  is  so  old  that  that  isn't  of  much 
account.  Possibly  I  can  have  the  gas- 
light fail  at  one  or  two  of  the  strongest 
scenes;  but  that  is  a  little  uncertain. 
And  there's  been  a  great  deal  of  incivil- 
ity exercised  in  refusing  free  tickets." 

"  Why,  Willis,  what  a  frightful,  cold- 
blooded, brutal  scheme  1 " 

"  Surgeon's  kindness,  my  dear  fellow 
—a  few  sharp  cuts,  and  it's  over.  She 
don't  know  what  stage-fright  is,  either, 


and  perhaps  that  will  help.  My  whole 
faith  is  that  she  will  never  try  it  a  sec- 
ond time.  If  she  does,  I  must  give  it 
up,  I  suppose.  Well,  it's  disagreeable 
enough  so  far,  and  I  suppose  the  worst 
is  to  come.  'Thus  bad  begins,  and. 
worse  remains  behind,'  as  Hamlet  will 
remark  to-morrow  evening.  Come,  it's 
dinner-time." 

He  had  been  speaking  with  intense 
feeling.  He  turned  short  about,  how- 
ever, with  his  quotation,  and  at  table 
he  was  the  hospitable  and  genial  gentle- 
man that  he  always  had  been.  I  could, 
not  but  wonder  at  the  craft  and  dissim- 
ulation with  which  he  was  covering  the 
mine  that  he  h!td  laid  to  explode  the 
plans  of  his  innocent  little  wife  and  her 
imlovely  old  mother.  Yet  I  thought, 
and  still  think,  he  was  right.  It  takes 
a  real  experience — and  a  very  painful 
one  may  be  necessary — to  prevail  against 
a  foolish,  energetic  old  woman,  or  a  mis- 
taken, conscientious  young  woman,  and 
still  more  against  both  together. 


Kext  morning,  as  may  be  imagined,  I 
looked  into  the  Daily  Despot  with  awful 
apprehensions.  I  looked  at  the  usual 
place  in  the  fifth  page.  Finding  noth- 
ing there,  I  examined  the  dreary  masses 
of  "Nonpareil  solid"  which  fill  up 
the  "  City  Department."  "  Scrawshawr 
hasn't  surely  made  so  much  of  it  as  to 
put  it  on  the  editorial  page  ? "  I  said  to 
myself.  Sure  enough,  he  hadn't.  Thai 
I  studied  every  one  of  the  whole  forty- 
eight  columns  of  the  great  daily,  from 
top  to  bottom.  You  could  not  have 
ascertained  from  the  Daily  Despot  that 
any  body  was  going  to  make  a  first  ap- 
pearance at  all,  except  by  the  usual  ad- 
vertisement. There  was  no  article,  no 
paragraph,  no  line,  no  word,  I  was 
perfectly  puzzled.  Very  quickly,  how- 
ever, I  saw  what  it  meant.  The  report- 
er had  told  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and 
the  cool  head  of  the  managing  editor 
had  imagined  the  worst  of  newspaper 
revenges— a  strangle.  Mrs.  WiUis  was 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Daily  De^ 
pot. 

*'  All  right,  my  covey  I "  said  I — slan^ 
out  of  "  Jack  Sheppard  "  is  good  enough 
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for  Scrawshaw.  "  That  "will  suit  Willis 
to  a  dot.  Perhaps  it  could  be  made 
surer  yet  by  an  agonized  remonstrance." 

And,  as  I  knew  Scrawshaw  enough 
to  justify  a  call,  I  went,  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  see  him.  I  explained 
to  him  that  this  silence  was  unexpect- 
ed, and  how  discouraging,  and  even 
fatal,  any  coldness  or  unfriendliness  on 
the  part  of  the  Despot  must  be  to  the 
fair  debutante,  Scrawshaw  heard  me 
with  a  grin. 

"  Sorry,"  he  said,  looking  perfectly 
delighted—-"  very  sorry  I  But  this  Mr. 
Willis  grossly  insulted  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen employed  by  the  paper.  I  de- 
spise any  thing  abusive,  of  course.  The 
high  tone  of  our  journal  is  well  known, 
and  shall  ever  be  maintained  by  me. 
At  the  same  time,  self-respect  requires 
that  he  be  taught  a  lesson.  Mrs.  Willis 
cannot  be  named,  or  alluded  to,  in  this 
paper,  except  in  the  advertising  col- 
unms.    The  publisher  controls  those." 

I  affected  great  misery,  and  inquired 
if  an  apology  would  do  any  good ;  but 
Scrawshaw  was  as  immovable  as  Rha- 
damanthus.  So,  on  the  whole,  our  in- 
terview was  mutually  satisfactory,  and 
I  could  only  wish  that  there  might  be 
spite  enough  in  the  reporter,  and  esprit 
de  carps  enough  in  his  brethren,  to  re- 
duce the  whole  phalanx  of  them  to  an 
equally  obstinate  silence  next  morning. 


Well,  the  evening  came,  as  all  the 
evenings  of  this  world  will,  if  we  can 
only  wait  long  enough.  I  remember 
very  distinctly  the  half-light  that  filled 
the  great  auditorium;  the  uncomfort- 
able chilliness  of  the  air — for  it  really 
seemed  as  if  the  November  of  the  whole 
city  had  gathered  together  and  crowd- 
ed into  this  one  building,  on  purpose 
to  discomfort  this  audience ;  the  scat- 
tered besprinklement  of  the  spectators, 
thinly  set  here  and  there  along  the  vast 
concentric  ranges  of  seats  and  boxes. 
It  was  a  dreary  house  enough.  Willis, 
of  course,  was  not  visible.  Mrs.  On- 
thank,  no  doubt,  was  with  her  daugh- 
ter. But  I  distinguished  the  broad 
shoulders  and  solid  head  of  Frow  von 
Rosefeld  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes. 


Every  now  and  then  some  person  or 
little  party  arose  and  departed.  A  lady 
who  thus  passed  by  me  shivered,  and 
said  to  her  escort, 

"  Ugh  I  it  feels  like  a  grave.  Let's 
go  and  see  Pillicoddy." 

I  remembered  Mr.  Greeley's  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  considered  a  success  for 
him  iu  addressing  an  audience — "  when 
not  more  than  half  the  people  go  out !" 

When  it  was  time  for  the  curtain  to 
rise,  it  did  not  rise.  The  fiddlers,  who 
had  fiddled  once,  fiddled  again,  the 
second  violin  elaborately  dragging, 
each  time,  about  a  quarter  of  a  note 
behind  the  leader,  so  as  to  minister 
wrath,  and  not  pleasure,  to  the  vexed 
listener.  Then,  after  a  time,  there  arose 
among  the  audience,  well-disposed  and 
patient  though  it  was,  a  scattered  stamps 
ing,  which  quickly  gathered  into  a 
heavy,  angry  rhythmic  tramp;  and 
above  this,  like  bright  bayonets  above 
a  line  of  battle,  there  leaped  up  a  few 
sharp  cries : 

"  Hi,  hi ! " 

"  Roll  it  up  ! " 

"  Roll  up  the  rag  I " 

After  some  minutes  of  this  disagree- 
able uproar,  the  curtain  did  rise,  and 
the  performance  began.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  analyze  it  in  detail.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  little  wooden  men  and 
women  out  of  a  toy  Noah's  Ark  would 
have  appeared  better  than  these  fearful 
actors,  because  they  would  have  done 
nothing,  while  the  present  players  did 
whatever  they  ought  not.  They  st rutted 
and  straddled,  mouthed  and  mummed, 
talked  to  the  audience  instead  of  each 
other,  made  the  most  astounding  new 
readings — ^in  all  ways  dilated  and  enor- 
mified  the  intrinsic  absurdities  of  acted 
tragedy,  until,  to  my  poor  mind  at 
least,  there  arose  out  of  the  fantastic 
scene  a  comedy  indescribably  more  fan- 
tastic, but  ironic  and  melancholy  rather 
than  humorsorae,  so  that  I  could  not  , 
laugh,  but  was  sorry  to  see  them  so 
earnest  and  busy  in  making  such  fright- 
ful fools  of  themselves.  I  remember, 
for  instance,  that  the  Hamlet  of  this 
tragic  eveidng  knocked  the  significance 
out  of  one  of  his  speeches  before  the 
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ghost,  by  saying,  "  As  for  my  soul,  what 
can  IT  do  to  that  ?  "  pointing  to  the 
ghost  at  the  word  "  that,"  and  thus  say- 
ing exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the 
words  were  meant  to  mean.  Perhaps 
the  special  gem  of  the  performance — 
looked  at,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  most  com- 
ical and  sad  tragedy — was  in  Act  III., 
Scene  1,  where  the  Prince  instructs  the 
player,  and  where  every  word  and  ges- 
ture of  "the  r^pected  Hamlick" 
(Jeames  Yellowplush's  words  belonged 
exactly  to  the  personation  of  this  even- 
ing) were  the  most  thorough  yet  pains- 
taking and  sincere  violation  of  all  the 
good  precepts  that  he  was  laying 
down. 

Ophelia's  first  appearance,  of  course, 
was  in  the  dialogue  with  Laertes,  at  his 
departing  for  France,  and  the  entry  of 
the  fair  debutante  was  greeted  with  the 
kindly  conventional  salvo  of  applause, 
which  was  redoubled  when  the  fair  face 
blushed  to  be  so  greeted,  and  the  grace- 
ful, delicate  little  figure  bowed  in  em- 
barrassed acknowledgment.  Her  very 
first  speech  of  four  words  told  the  whole 
story : 

Oph.  (r.)    "Do  you  doubt  that?" 

It  told  the  story,  because  I  could  not 
hear  it.  She  felt  the  "  stage-fright,"  no 
doubt;  but  that  was  not  the  trouble. 
Her  sweet,  silvery  voice  was  for  a  room, 
not  for  an  auditorium.  Though  she 
had  screeched,  she  would  not  have 
filled  the  air  of  that  great  theatre ;  she 
would  only  have  cut  it.  I  had  reckoned 
on  this,  of  course  ;  but  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  nearly  her  words  were  un- 
heard. The  audience,  thoroughly  pa- 
tient and  kind,  hushed  itself  to  listen ; 
the  furthest  of  them  gathered  noiseless- 
ly up  towards  the  orchestra;  and  so, 
with  great  pains,  she  could  be  heard  by 
those  who  were  present.  But  not  half 
of  a  full  house  could  have  understood 
a  word  she  said.  As  the  dialogue  pro^ 
ceeded,  I  could  see  that  some  hint  of 
the  difficulty  was  given  to  her— doubt- 
less by  Laertes  himself;  for  she  percep- 
tibly struggled  for  greater  volume  of 
tone,  and  with  some  little  benefit.  The 
applause  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  the 


scene,  at  the  *'  JBSxeuTUj  r.  ; "  yet  it  waa 
charity — not  tribute. 

Ophelia  enters,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, for  the  second  time,  where  the 
Queen  arranges  with  her  the  little  ex- 
periment that  is  to  show  whether  Ham- 
let is  out  of  his  wits  for  the  love  of  the 
maiden ;  and  this  scene  was  like  the 
former,  except  that  there  was  scarce- 
ly "  a  hand."  Ophelia  now  "  Betire^^ 
R.  u.  B."  The  rest  also  "iSSwtm^,  b.  s. 
B.;"  and  ^'^  Enter  Hamlst  (l.),"  ab- 
sorbed in  the  misery  and  doubt  of  his 
sad  circumstances,  and  now  he  recites 
that  famous  "  Soliloquy,"  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  times  repeated 
by  men,  boys,  fools,  and  actors,  yet  still 
fresh  with  the  same  dreary,  unfathom- 
able sadness  and  doubt  and  dread. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy  at 
school,  there  used  to  prevail  among  us 
a  superstition  that  every  third  effort  or 
experiment  was  the  decisive  one.  We 
used  to  state  this  doctrine  in  the  phrase, 
"  The  third  time  always  goes  it."  The 
present  occasion  was  a  case  in  point; 
for  poor  Ophelia  did  "go  it "  with  a 
vengeance,  at  this  her  third  entrance. 
It  was  purely  an  accident ;  it  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been 
arranged  beforehand ;  and  yet  it  had  un- 
questionably a  more  powerthl  influence 
upon  the  result  of  the  whole  evening's 
work  than  all  Willis'  secret  basenesses, 
successful  as  they  were.  Just  as  Ham- 
let, with  good  emphasis  and  discretion, 
recited, 


**  Than  fly  to  others  that  we  Imow  not  ol^" 

and  exactly  where  the  stage-directors 
assert  that  "  Ophelia  reenters  at  b.  u. 
E.,"  she  did  reenter,  and  in  a  manner 
that,  in  spite  of  my  fright  and  aston- 
ishment, I  couldn't  help  remembering^ 
might  be  taken  as  an  absurd  attempt  to 
exemplify  that  line;  for  she  certainly 
seemed  to  be  flying  to  others  that  slie 
knew  not  of.  In  stepping,  perhaps  a 
little  too  hastily,  upon  the  scene,  her 
foot  caught  in  the  edge  of  the  carpet 
that  was  laid  down  as  a  proper  fumisli- 
ing  of  the  *'  hall  in  the  palace."  She 
all  but  pitched  headlong  down  upon 
her  nose ;  and,  in  the  instinctive  effort 
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to  save  herself,  flung  her  arms  fonrard, 
and  bounded  diagonally  down  the  stage, 
as  if  to  take  a  flying  leap  over  foot- 
lights and  orchestra,  far  out  into  the 
yery  pit     She  did  really  almost  do  it ; 
she  was  barely  able  to  stop  herself  just 
behind  the  lights.    For  an  instant  she 
was  white  with  terror ;  then,  she  turned 
crimson  with  intense  pain  and  mortifi- 
cation; trembled,  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  almost  fainted.     Some  of  the 
audience,  well-meaning,  applauded,  to 
restore  her  courage ;  and  this,  of  course, 
she  misinterpreted  to  be  satirical  ap- 
plause.     Others    said    "Hush  I"    and 
"  8h  I  "  and  this  she  thought  was  hiss- 
ing for  her  blunder.    A  very  few  laughed 
—for  which  there  was  reason,  if  not  ex- 
cuse ;  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  far 
stronger  than  sympathy,  in  some  minds. 
Hamlet  stepped  promptly  forward,  in- 
tending to  carry  the  dialogue  straight 
on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and, 
"  cutting  "  five  lines  and  a  half,  resumed, 
holding  out  both  hands  to  her, 


-"  Soft  yon,  now ! 


Tboftir  Ophelia  I » 

But  the  stage-manager  was  wiser.  A 
whistle  sounded  within  the  mysterious 
depths  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  actor 
had  just  time  to  say  two  words  and 
draw  the  trembling  little  lady  back  a 
few  steps,  when  the  great  curtain  rolled 
heavily  down  to  the  floor.  Of  course, 
there  was  then  a  great  buzz  of  talking, 
a  mingled  mesa  of  regret,  giggle,  and 
criticism. 

Before  many  minutes,  the  curtain 
rose  again,  and  the  scene  proceeded 
with  Ophelia's  greeting, 

"  Gk>od  my  lord. 
How  does  yoTir  honor  for  this  many  a  day  7 " 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  detail  the 
further  progress  of  the  play.  There 
were  no  more  positive  mischances.  For 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  the  others  were 
absurd,  and  Mrs.  Willis  all  but  inaudi- 
ble ;  and  I  could  not  sufficiently  admire 
the  patient  resolution  which  she  showed 
in  going  so  straight  forward  through 
the  rest  of  the  piece.  The  good-natured 
spectators  applauded  her  everywhere, 
though  they  could  not  hear  a  word  she 


said  without  great  eflbrts;  yet,  in- 
deed, she  was  lovely  enough  to  adLmire 
and  applaud,  if  she  had  only  stood  still 
to  be  looked  at.  But  her  flushed  face 
showed  plainly  that  she  was  making  a 
most  painful  effort,  and  I  was  glad  when 
she  went  off  for  the  last  time  with  the 
Queen  in  Act  IV. 

Indeed,  although  I  remained  until 
the  curtain  fell,  I  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  remainder  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  am  quite  unable  to  offer  any 
criticisms  upon  the  church-yard  scene, 
or  the  combat  in  the  last  Act. 

The  rest  is  brief.  Next  day  Mrs. 
Willis  was  ill  with  a  nervous  fever  from 
effort  and  over-excitement,  and  she  only 
recovered  her  usual  perfect  though  deli- 
cate health  after  some  months,  and  the 
still  longer  subsequent  process  of  a 
journey  to  Europe.  It  was,  according- 
ly, more  than  a  year  before  I  saw  her 
and  her  husband  again.  When  I  did, 
almost  the  first  thing  Tom  Willis  said 
was,  as  I  entered  his  parlor, 

"Here,  Charley — there's  one  of  the 
people  you  were  wishing  for,  one  day ; 
do  you  remember  ? " 

And  he  drew  me  into  a  little  room 
off  the  parlor,  where  sat  Susy,  content- 
edly rocking  a  cradle  with  a  baby  in  it, 
while  she  sewed  on  some  white  fabric 
or  other. 

The    little    lady    was    unaffectedly 
pleased  at  our  meeting,  and  I  was,  too. 
*•  What  people  do  you  mean,  dear  ? '» 
she  asked  her  husband. 

He  pointed  to  the  young  gentleman 
in  the  cradle. 

"  Tou  wished  for  him  ?  "  said  she  to 
me,  inquiringly.  "You  can't  have 
him  1 " 

"No,"  I  said;  "Tom  is  remember- 
ing something  I  said  to  him,  one  day. 
I  had  an  idea  that,  if  this  young  per- 
son  had    been    here,  you  would  not 

have " 

I  hesitated ;  but  Susy  understood  me, 
and  blushed  and  smiled. 

"  I  shouldn't,"  she  said  simply.  "  I'ni 
as  glad  as  he  is,  now,  that  I  broke 
down." 


Onthank  was  pensioned  off  when  the 
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Willises  went  abroad,  and  they  kept 
her  BO  after  they  came  home. 

The  reason  that  so  little  has  ever  been 
heard  of  Mrs.  Willis'  "first  appear- 
ance," and  of  the  consequent  triumph 
of  her  tyrant,  I  easily  ascertained  on 
the  very  morning  after  the  performance. 
The  reporter  of  the  Daily  Despot  had 
done  exactly  what  I  hoped ;  and,  with 
one  consent,  the  dailies  of  the  next  day 
abstained  from  any  reference  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  evening,  except  the  merest 


statement  that  the  play  of  Hamlet  was 
then  enacted,  and  none  of  them  named 
Mrs.  Willis  even  by  her  proposed  theat- 
rical somame.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  vengeful  brethren  of  the  quill 
fully  believe  that  they  were  the  peo- 
ple who  really  gained  a  victory,  and 
that  their  silence  was  the  grave,  where 
an  agonized  debutante  was  buried  alive; 
whereas  Mr.  Thomas  Willis  was  real- 
ly, so  to  speak,  the  tyrant  who  tri- 
umphed. 


••• 


THE  BRONTfiS  AND  THEm  HOME. 

TWO   DATS  AT   HAWORTH. 


.  .  .  I  WAS  obliged  to  wait  two 
hours  for  the  train  on  the  branch  rail- 
T^ay  to  Haworth,  and  spent  most  of  the 
time  in  the  waiting-room  with  the 
motherly  old  attendant,  who  knew  the 
neighborhood  well,  and  could  tell  me 
much  about  the  family  which  had  made 
it  famous.  I  met  there,  also,  a  very 
agreeable  gentlewoman,  who  travelled 
with  me  for  a  short  distance,  and,  on 
our  separating,  bade  me  look  at  the 
tomb  of  her  family  in  Haworth  church- 
yard, as  her  ancestors  for  many  genera- 
tions had  lived  in  the  vicinity,  and  it 
was  only  within  a  few  years  that  she 
had  left  her  old  home  for  the  more  stir- 
ring life  of  Manchester.  After  leaving 
Bradford,  the  road  passes  through  sev- 
eral small  manufacturing  villages,  of 
which  Keightley  (pronoimced  Keethley) 
is  the  most  important,  and  peculiarly 
interesting  to  me,  as  having  been  the 
nearest  'station  to  Haworth  in  former 
tjmes,  and  the  terminus  of  many  a  walk 
of  the  Bront6  sisters.  A  few  miles  fur- 
ther on,  the  guide  called  out  "Ha- 
worth," and,  after  barely  giving  time 
for  the  few  passengers  to  alight,  the 
train  passed  on,  and  I  was  left  standing 
on  the  platform  of  the  solitary  little 
^tion  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  ham- 

of  which  I  was  in  search  being  on 
top  of  one  of  them.  I  waited  until 
'Ifew  people  had  taken  up  their  line 

jdlittTch,  when  I  followed  them,  and 


ventured  to  accost  a  tall,  sedate-looking 
woman  who  was  nearest  me,  as  to  the 
prospect  of  finding  a  lodging  in  the 
village.  As  soon  as  she  heard  that  I 
was  an  American,  and  had  come  so  far 
out  of  my  way  to  see  Haworth,  she  be- 
came very  cordial,  and  introduced  me 
to  the  little  company  generally,  who 
made  me  welcome  in  a  simple,  hearty 
fashion,  which  was  very  promising,  and 
beguiled  for  me  the  exceeding  steepness 
of  the  ascent.  Instead  of  going  by  the 
paved  road,  we  followed  a  narrow  path 
between  stone  walls  which  wound 
among  the  fields,  so  that  I  was  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  before  I 
recognized  its  nearness.  It  is  built 
mainly  upon  one  long  street,  and,  as  we 
emerged  from  the  high-walled  lane,  I 
saw  all  the  famous  localities  at  once. 
There  were  the  church,  the  parsonage, 
the  churchyard  "  terribly  full  af  up- 
right tombstones,"  and  beyond  these 
the  dim  outline  of  the  moors.  The  lit- 
tle inn  of  "  The  Black  Bull "  was  direct- 
ly in  front  of  us ;  but  it  was  not  till  I 
had  entered  that  I  discovered  the  land- 
lady in  the  modest  companion  of  my 
walk.  She  was  willing  to  keep  me,  but 
feared  she  could  not  make  me  comfort- 
able, as  the  next  day  (Sunday)  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
on  Monday  the  annual  fair  of  the 
"Rush-bearing"  would  begin;  conse- 
quently, her  carpets  had  all  been  taken 
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up,  and  the  house  made  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible, to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
crowds  of  rough-shod  countrymen  who 
were  expected  to  make  it  their  head- 
quarters for  the  next  three  days.    One 
little  room  up-stairs,  however,  had  been 
left  undisturbed,  and  that  was  given  to 
me.    It  was  old-fashiohed  and  queer, 
and  the  bed,  besides  having  high  posts, 
was  so  high  itself,  that  a  pair  of  steps 
stood  ready  at  the  head  to  assist  the 
future  incumbent  to  scale  its  mountain 
of  feathers.    From  my  open  window  I 
could  look  across  a  lane  at  the  rear  of 
the  inn  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute — a 
modest  building,  containing  the  village 
library  and  a  room  for  reading  and  de- 
bate.   The  intervening  space  had  been 
rented  for  the  fair-time  by  owners  of 
booths  for  refreshments  and  fancy  arti- 
cles, a  few  of  which  were  already  in 
operation,  and  in  the  centre  had  been 
planted  one  of  those  whirligig  machines 
which  seem^to  be  an  accompaniment  of 
similar  festivities  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  wherein  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren go  round  and  round,  imagining 
themselves  meanwhile  on  horseback  or 
in  a  carriage.     Of  course,  so  novel  an 
amusement  had  greatly  roused  the  vil- 
lage children,  and  they  stood  by  in  full 
force,  while  a  few  of  their  number,  the 
happy  possessors  of  !^  half-penny  or  so, 
mounted  the  machine  and  flashed  by 
before  the  envious  gaze  of  their  impe- 
cunious companions.    It  was  quite  an 
amusing  sight;  but  when  speaking  of 
it  to  the  landlady,  during  the  good  din- 
ner to  which  I  was  presently  called,  she 
replied,  that  the  machine  should  never 
be  allowed  to  come  there  again,  for  stie 
was  "  fairly  stalled  wi'  their  noise."      I 
remembered  the  Yorkshire  expression 
for  fatigae,  and  could  lAve  hugged  tbe 
good  woman  for  allowing  me  to  hear  it 
in  Yorkshire  air.  My  dinner  was  servecl 
in  the  private  parlor— a  pleasant  roonn, 
with  an  open  fire-place,  and  windows 
looking  upon  the  street,  and  fumislied. 
with  a  shiny  hair-cloth  sofa,   and    oak 
chairs  of  antique  form  grown  dark  and 
glossy  with  age.    It  was  the  same  room 
to  which  Branwell  Bronte   had    often 
been  summoned  for  the  entertainment 


of  such  travellers  as  were  above  ^ 
ordinary  society  of  the  Black  Bull. 

After  dinner  I  went  out,  and,  in  ^^    ' 
dience  to  my  rule  of  **  business  he*^ 
pleasure,"  proceeded  to  secure  P^^e, 
graphs  and  other  souvenirs  of  the  P^^^l 
before  beginning  my  round  of  pet^*^  ^^^ 
inspection.     One  of  the  shop-kcct^^^, 
was  a  woman,  a  fair,  plump  m***^  \JC^ 
who  had  once  been  a  pupil  of  Cho^^^^P' 
in  the  Sunday-school.     I  made  t^^   \y>^ 
quaintance  of  several   persons  '^^  xy^^\ 
course  of  my  shopping,   all  of  ^   ^^^^ 
could  give  reminiscences  of  the  i^^\<>^  ^ 
and  though  the  incidents  were  ^^^<^^^ 
the  same  that  I  had  read,  they  ^^\r^^4^^' 
fresh  and  new  when  heard  from^^  t^^^'" 
lips.     One  man  asked  me  if  the  ^\       -^^    ^ 
looked  as  I  had  expected  to  6^^      ^^^  - 
On  my  answering  in  the  amrmati^^^^   ^^ 
continued,  "But    don't    you  %sA     ♦^ 
people  less  rough  in  their  manner^  t^       .^ 
Mrs.  Gaskell  has  described  them  ^  V^        ^ 
could  hear  willing  testimony  to  ^\> 
courtesy  and  kindness,  so   far  as  X     \^ 
been  brought  into  contact  with  <^T^ 
and  made  haste  to  do  so,  to  his  evi^ 
gratification;  for  the    pride   of  tU^ 
habitants  had  no  doubt  suffered    ^' 
that  strong  picture   of  their  locftl 
culiarities. 

After   securing    my     photograpli 
started  with  my  mind   free  to  enjojr 
experiences  that  v?ere  yet  to  come, 
churchyard  adjoins  the  inn  at  ono 
ner,  and  I  passed    through   the 
iron  gates,  which  had  been  opene 
a  funeral  procession.     The  ordina. 
trance  is  between   open   posts 
other  end  of  the  church,  for  Uie 
sure  is  a  thoroughfare,  affbrdin^  ^ 
cut  to  the  farm-houses  and  1^^%.- 
yond.     None  but  foot 
enter  it,  however,  as  th^  5*iji<^ 
thickly  sown  with  graT«:?  ir  ^^^ 
carriage-road;  and  tae  jncii^   *  ^ 
ing  one  to  the  dtzxa-^  .-c.  i^*^ 
defined,  becaiBc 
among  the 
liuge  flat 
couvenicDce- 

the  wall 
street,  a^ 
arraufired  it 
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gay  with  roses  and  pansles,  and  other 
old-fashioned  flowers,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  But  elsewhere  there  is  no  room 
for  adornment,  and  a  stunted  ivy  upon 
the  church,  and  a  few  shrubs  scattered 
among  the  graves,  alone  break  the  cheer- 
less monotony  of  gray  stone  and  white 
marble.  The  first  slab  that  I  paused 
to  examine  contained  the  well-known 
verse  that  so  puzzled  David  Copper- 
field's  infant  meditations  in  church : 

Afflictions  sore  long  timo  I  bore, 

Physicians  were  in  vain, 
But  Death  gave  eaun  when  God  did  please, 

And  freed  me  from  my  pain. 

Another  announced  that 

Man  but  dives  in  death- 
Dives  from  the  snn  in  fairer  day  to  tire. 
The  grave  his  subterranean  road  to  bli«s. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  ex- 
tent of  mortality  in  some  families,  and 
the  wholesale  manner  of  recording  such 
afflictions.  Thus,  one  stone  was  erect- 
ed "in  memory  of  eight  children  of 
Robert  and  Alice  Hey,  of  Bradford, 
who  all  died  young."  Another  was  to 
"  Bernard  Hartley,  who  died  aged  forty- 
one  years — also  to  eleven  children  of 
his  who  all  died  young."  Another,  *'  to 
fLvQ  children  who  died  young."  There 
was  one  to  an  infant  "who  lived  tAred 
hundred  and  nine  days  " — a  calculation 
which  saved  the  trouble  of  division 
into  weeks  and  months. 

In  my  wanderings  among  the  graves 
I  had  reached  the  upper  end  of  the 
enclosure  very  near  the  parsonage.  Of 
course,  my  dearest  wish  had  been  to 
enter  the  house,  especially  the  room 
where  the  sisters  had  been  accustomed 
to  sit  together,  and  where  the  last  sur- 
vivor had  so  often  paced  to  and  fro  in 
the  lonely  evenings,  haunted  by  the 
faces  that  had  vanished  and  the  voices 
that  were  silenced  forever. 

But  I  was  told  that  the  present  rec- 
tor had  positively  refused  admission  to 
every  stranger  that  had  applied ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  thousands  who  visit  the 
place,  one  cannot  blame  him  for  assert- 
ing his  right  to  domestic  privacy.  He 
never  knew  the  Brontd  family,  and, 
though  he  takes  pride  in  their  fame,  he 


cannot  be  expected  to  open  his  house 
to  all  who,  through  curiosity,  or  even 
a  better  motive,  may  wish  to  see  their 
former  haunts.  Besides,  the  gratifica- 
tion would  be  only  partial,  if  it  would 
not  better  deserve  to  be  called  a  dis- 
appointment; for  the  house  has  been 
modernized  and  completely  refurnish- 
ed, and  no  trace  of  its  former  occu- 
pancy remains.  Even  "the  small  old- 
fashioned  window-panes"  have  been 
exchanged  for  the  light  sash  and  large 
glass  of  the  present  day.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  from  the  outside  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms,  and  so  there  is  nothing 
lost  but  the  blessed  consciousness  of 
having  been  in  the  very  places  made 
sacred  through  the  habitual  presence 
of  those  gifted  beings. 

By  standing  on  a  tombstone,  I  could 
see  over  the  hedge  into  the  front  yard  ; 
and,  as  I  could  do  this  without  intru- 
sion, I  took  a  long  and  careful  survey 
of  the  premises.  There  were  the  mas- 
sive stone  steps  which  they  had  daily 
crossed,  and  the  old-fashioned  front 
door  which  had  closed  upon  them  all 
one  after  another  as  they  were  carried 
to  their  burial.  The  flowerrbeds  under 
the  windows  still  remained,  but  the 
"square  grass-plot"  was  now  adorned 
with  a  large  circular  mound  aflame  with 
verbenas  and  scarlet  geraniums.  The 
grass  was  cut  close  and  looked  like  vel- 
vet, and  the  gravel-paths  were  trim  and 
neat.  The  place  was  evidently  well 
cared  for ;  and,  as  I  heard  the  cheerful 
voices  of  the  rector  and  bis  wife,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
garden,  and  saw  the  white  curtains 
waving  in  the  smnmer  air  through  the 
open  windows,  I  imagined  how  it  might 
have  been  during  that  brief  period  ia 
Charlotte^s  exp%rienc^,  when  "the  sa- 
cred doors  of  home  "  were  "  closed  upon 
her  married  life,"  and  "her  loving 
friends  standing  outside  caught  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  brightness  and  pleas- 
ant peaceful  murmurs  of  sound,  telling 
of  the  gladness  within«" 

Returning  towards  the  church,  I 
found  it  open,  and  the  sexton^s  wife 
sweeping  and  dusting  for  the  next  day^a 
festival,  while  the  sexton  was  dancin^^ 
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the  baby  upon  a  tombstone  by  the  door. 
Bemembering  the  numerous  deaths  of 
children  I  had  seen  recorded,  I  asked 
the  man  whether  the  close  proximity  of 
80  'Crowded  a  graveyard — ^which  is  also 
at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  town — 
were  not  injurious  to  the  public  health. 
He  admitted  that  it  had  been  so  in  past 
times,  when  the  people  used  water  from 
the  village  wells,  and  found  it  often 
"  greasy  ;  "  but  during  a  severe  epidem- 
ic, a  company  of  chemists  came  from 
London,  and,  after  testing  the  water, 
forbade  its  use ;  since  when  the  inhabit- 
ants had  brought  water  from  springs 
found  on  neighboring  farms  above  the 
level  of  the  churchyard. 

Haworth  church  is  very  old,  even  as 
compared  with  many  other  ecclesiastical 
relics  in  England.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  tower  was  built  in  the  year  600 ; 
but  this  idea  first  arose  from  a  misin* 
terpretation  of  a  half-obliterated  in- 
scription on  the  wall.  The  outside  is 
plain ;  the  windows  are  large,  and  filled 
with  common  glass  in  small  panes.  I 
noticed,  in  some  of  these  panes,  a  pro- 
tuberance as  large  as  an  ^gg^  and  asked 
the  sexton  how  they  came  there.  He 
said  that  the  glass  was  made  long  ago, 
before  its  manufacture  had  been  so  well 
understood  as  now,  and  when  a  defect 
could  not  so  easily  be  remedied.  He 
added,  that  each  of  these  protuberances 
acted  as  a  burning-glass,  and  church- 
goers were  always  careful  to  avoid  their 
vicinity  in  a  sunny  day. 

The  sexton's  wife  was  evidently  ac- 
customed to  the  visits  of  strangers,  and 
she  now  proceeded  to  show  me  the  ob- 
jects of  greatest  interest.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  quaint  and  queer  enough 
to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  regularity  of 
American  church  architecture.  The  pul- 
pit is  high,  with  an  umbrella-like  sound- 
ing-board over  it.  In  front  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  a  few  feet  lower  down,  is  the 
reading-desk ;  and  still  lower  is  a  little 
nook  for  the  clerk,  or  other  inferior 
official.  But  these  seats  of  authority 
are  not  at  one  end  of  the  building,  as 
is  usual  with  us,  but  in  the  middle  of 
one  side,  and  the  pews  are  built  close 
up  to  them;    while  the  communion- 


table, enclosed  in  a  small  chancel,  is  at 
the  eastern  end.  The  gallery,  broad 
and  low,  and  divided  into  pews,  runs 
around  the  other  three  sides ;  the  organ 
stands  at  the  eastern  end,  over  the  com- 
munion-table. The  pews  below  are 
square  and  high,  and  divided  by  two 
aisles  paved  with  tombstones,  for  the 
space  underneath  the  church  is  full  of 
graves ;  and,  after  the  interment  of  Mr. 
Bronte,  it  was  decided  not  to  allow  any 
more  burials  there.  The  Bronte  pew  is 
the  last  of  the  body-pews  on  the  side 
next  the  pulpit.  There  is  only  a  nar- 
row passage  between  it  and  the  little 
chancel,  and  on  the  wall  over  the  com- 
munion-table is  the  tablet  containing 
the  record  of  the  departed  family,  while 
under  the  pavement  is  the  family  vault. 
The  pew  is  cushioned  with  green  mo- 
reen, and  remains  as  formerly,  the  rec- 
tor's family  preferring  a  better-lighted 
seat ;  consequently  this  one  is  rented  to 
a  parishioner,  and  is  often  filled  with 
strangers.  I  asked  permission  to  sit 
there  on  the  morrow,  which  was  readily 
granted;  and  then  the  sexton  pointed 
out  the  places  once  occupied  by  the 
sisters :  Emily  in  the  farther  comer, 
facing  the  clergyman,  Aune  next,  and 
Charlotte  by  the  door.  While  he  was 
talking,  I  sat  down  for  a  few  moments 
in  each  seat,  for  fear  that  I  should  have 
no  chance  the  next  day.  My  conscience 
is  guiltless  of  any  vandalism  towards 
works  of  a|J  in  the  Old  World.  I  have 
never  chipped  a  statue,  nor  written  my 
name  upon  the  wall  of  a  renowned  build- 
ing ;  but  I  have  loved  to  sit  and  think 
where  my  heroes  and  heroines  have  sat 
and  thought,  and  to  touch  with  reverent 
hand  some  object  which  they  knew  in 
Ufe.  After  reading  with  my  own  eyes 
the  small  black  lettering  on  the  tablet 
which  had  long  been  familiar  through 
print  and  photograph,  and  drawing 
aside  the  carpet  in  the  narrow  aisle  be- 
low, to  read  the  original  inscription 
upon  the  slab  that  w^as  fitted  over  the 
vault  when  Mrs.  Bronte  died,  I  followed 
the  guide  to  the  vestry,  a  small  room  in 
the  tower,  where  I  saw  the  antique  com- 
munion-service procured  by  Mr.  Qrim- 
shaw,  the  energetic  and  eccentric  rector 
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of  the  parish,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  tankard  is  very  large 
and  heayy,  and  contains  the  following 
inscription : 

In  Jesxxa  we  live,  in  Jesos  we  rest, 
And  thankful  reccivo  His  dying  beqnest ; 
The  cap  of  salvation  His  mercy  beetovra, 
And  all  from.  His  Passion  onx  happiness  flows. 

Upon  the  paten  arc  these  words : 

BleAt  JesnS)  what  delicious  fiire — 
How  sweet  Thine  entertainments  are  I 
Never  did  angols  taste  above 
Bedeeming  grace  or  dying  love. 

And  following  both  are  the  name  and 
date :  "  William  Grimshaw,  Haworth, 
1750." 

After  leaving  the  church,  I  kept  on 
up  the  street,  following  the  low  wall 
which  encloses  the  churchyard  till  it 
rises  higher,  to  form  the  boundary  of 
the  parsonage  grounds.  I  could  see 
only  the  higher  branches  of  the  shrub- 
bery and  a  few  sprays  of  ivy,  which 
had  crept  over  the  top  and  were  de- 
scending to  clothe  the  outer  stones  with 
greenness  and  beauty,  until  I  came  to 
the  gate,  like  a  low  door  in  the  wall, 
through  which  I  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  flower-beds  and  walks,  which  I 
had  before  looked  upon  from  the  tomb- 
stoife  on  the  opposite  side.  Still  farther 
on  I  passed  the  kitchen,  which  has  a 
separate  gate  and  pathway  from  the 
street.  The  door  stood  open,  and  I 
could  hear  the  rattle  of  CQpking  uten- 
sils and  the  merry  laughter  of  a  child. 
I  thought  of  Tabby  and  "  the  childer  " 
in  the  old  times,  and  later,  of  Emily, 
moulding  bread  with  a  German  book 
propped  upon  the  table  in  front  of  her, 
so  that  she  might  read  while  she  work- 
ed. Opposite  is  a  substantial  stone 
barn,  where  chickens  were  strutting 
about  and  cackling  in  the  sunshine. 
The  street,  which  is  more  like  a  quiet 
lane,  ends  here,  but  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  stone  wall  at  its  head,  and  a  nar- 
row footpath  crosses  the  edge  of  several 
fields,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  moors  beyond. 
I  followed  this  path,  and  took  a  few 
steps  on  the  outskirts  of  the  moor; 
but  it  was  too  late  for  a  long  walk,  and 
I  returned  by  the  same  way,  pausing 


near  the  parsonage  gate  to  pluck  a  sin- 
gle tiny  twig  of  ivy  which  had  forced 
its  way  between  the  stones. 

Directly  after  breakfiEist,  the  next  day, 
I  started  for  a  walk  upon  the  moors. '  It 
was  a  fresh,  sweet  summer-morning ;  the 
sky  was  clear,  and  de  wdrops  sparkled  on 
the  grass.  I  walked  up  the  street  past 
the  parsonage,  and  took  the  same  path 
that  I  had  followed  the  day  before.  In 
one  of  the  fields,  leaning  upon  the  wall 
and  talking  earnestly,  were  two  women, 
apparently  mother  and  daughter.  They 
gave  me  a  civil  "  good-morning "  as  I 
came  up,  and  I  stopped  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  them.  They 
had  both  known  the  Bront6  family  well, 
and  the  younger  had  been  one  of  Char- 
lotte^s  pupils.  They  expressed  deep 
affection  for  the  whole  family,  and  es- 
pecially regretted  Charlotte's  untimely 
death,  so  soon  after  her  happy  married 
life  had  begun,  and  when  there  was 
promise  of  the  perfection  of  her  joy  in 
the  immediate  future. 

After  leaving  my  new  acquaintances, 
I  went  on  towards  the  moors.  They 
rose  before  me,  south  and  west,  in  an 
undulating  sweep  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach ;  but  towards  the  north  the  fields 
sloped  down  a  broad  valley,  in  which, 
were  a  few  detached  houses  (the  suburbs,, 
as  it  were,  of  the  closely-built  village 
on  the  height),  and  among  them  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels,  each 
with  its  separate  burying-ground. 

The  moors  are  not  what  I  had  for- 
merly supposed  them  to  be — immense 
tracts  of  level  land  covered  with  short 
dry  grass;  their  surface  is  greatly  di- 
versified, and  their  unevenness,  together 
with  the  thickness  of  the  heather  that 
grows  upon  them,  makes  walking  a  toil- 
some process.  The  general  appearance 
of  these  wastes  is  that  of  a  marsh  sud- 
denly dried  up,  only  that  to  the  deso- 
lation of  barrenness  is  added  the  dreari- 
ness of  superior  elevation.  They  are 
very  dreary,  very  desolate,  even  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  gorse  and  heather  are  in 
blossom,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  mur- 
mur of  bees ;  they  must  be  bleak  indeed 
when  the  snow  settles  upon  them  and 
the  winter  winds   sweep    over   them. 
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And  yet  there  is  tbe  charm  of  freedom 
in  their  wild  solitude — ^a  charm  which 
impresses  even  the  passing  stranger,  and 
which  it  is  easy  to  imagine  must  have 
held  strong  power  over  the  sensitive 
minds  of  the  sisters,  who  had  known 
them  from  early  childhood. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight  at  this 
early  hour,  and,  after  wandering  about 
till  I  was  tired,  I  sat  clown  upon  a  mass 
of  heather,  and,  lulled  by  the  humming 
of  the  bees  and  the  otherwise  perfect 
silence  of  the  place,  I  lost,  for  a  time, 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  identity, 
in  trying  to  realize  the  daily  influences 
of  nature  and  society  that  had  shaped 
and  disciplined  those  remarkable  char- 
acters. 

I  was  roused,  at  last,  by  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  in  Haworth  church-tower, 
answered,  like  an  echo,  by  those  of  an- 
other church  upon  another  hillside  miles 
away.  On  my  return,  I  followed  a  path 
which  soon  left  the  moors  for  the  high- 
way, and  then  led  through  green  lanes 
and  by  pleasant  farms  to  a  stile  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  churchyard.  As  I 
mounted  the  steps,  I  thought  that  never 
before  had  I  seen  so  cheerful-looking  a 
burial-place.  The  anniversary  had  evi- 
dently drawn  many  visitors  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  groups  of  these,  attired  in 
their  Sunday's  best,  sat  with  their 
friends  upon  the  fiat  tombstones,  or 
wandered  about,  reading  inscriptions. 
The  church  was  nearly  full  when  I  en- 
tered, and  the  Sunday-school  children, 
in  white  dresses  and  blue  sashes,  made 
a  fine  show  in  the  organ-gallery.  The 
Bront6  pew  was  still  empty  when  I  took 
my  seat,  but  soon  an  old  man  entered, 
who,  perceiving  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
bowed  politely,  and  made  some  slight 
remark  which  led  to  an  extended  con- 
versation, in  which  I  learned  that  he 
had  been  a  warden  of  the  church  in 
Mr.  Bront6*s  time,  and  a  familiar  friend 
of  the  whole  family.  He  told  mc,  too, 
that,  being  a  carpenter,  he  had  made 
all  their  coffins,  and  had  seen  them  all 
buried,  except  Branwell.  The  opening 
words  of  the  service  interrupted  our 
talk,  but  the  old  man  concluded  by  in- 
viting me  to  return  with  him  to  his 


house,  at  its  close,  to  see  some  relics  of 
the  family,  which  I  gladly  consented  to 
do. 

The  service  was  read  by  the  rector, 
Bev.  John  Wade,  and  his  curate,  and 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  vicar 
of  Eildwick.  I  was  quite  surprised  at 
the  excellence  of  the  singing ;  the  or- 
gan was  well  played,  and  the  children's 
voices  had  evidently  received  careful 
training.  The  psalms  for  the  day  were 
chanted  in  full,  and  even  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed  the  organ  and 
choir  followed  the  voice  of  the  rector 
sentence  by  sentence,  with  soft,  sweet 
melody,  and  low  but  distinct  articula- 
tion. On  expressing  my  surprise,  after- 
wards, at  such  proficiency  in  the  school- 
children, I  was  told  that  the  improve- 
ment dated  from  Mr.  Nicholls'  arrival 
in  the  parish  as  Mr.  Bronte's  curate. 
Before  that  time  the  music  had  been 
simple,  as  one  would  expect  to  find  it 
in  so  remote  and  small  a  parish ;  but  he 
had  at  once  taken  tbe  matter  in  hand, 
and  introduced  a  portion  of  the  choral 
service  of  the  cathedrals,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

After    service,    I    accompanied    Mr. 
Wood,  the  late  warden,  to  his  home, 
according  to  agreement.     He  showed 
me  a  full  set  of  the  books  written  by 
the  sisters,  which   had  been    present- 
ed by  Mr.  Bront6,  and  contained  his 
autograph,    signed    only  a    few    days 
before   his    death,  the    recipient  hav- 
ing supported  him  in  bed  for  the  pur- 
pose.   I  saw,  also,  a  small  water-color 
sketch  of  a  girl  playing  on   a  harp, 
drawn  by  Emily  in  early  youth.    This 
was  nothing  more  than  the  crude  at- 
tempt of  a  beginner ;  but  an  oil-paint- 
ing of  "  Jacob's  Dream,"  by  Branwell, 
which  hung  upon  the  wall,  was  full  of 
promise.    Another  most  interesting  ob- 
ject was  an  old  copy  of  somebody's 
"  History  of  England,"  bound  in  leath- 
er, grown  almost  black  with  time,  and 
with  copious   notes  upon    its    yellow 
margins  in  Charlotte's  fine,  neat  hand- 
writing.    I  was  told  that  this  book  had 
been  a  great  favorite  with  her  from 
childhood,   and  lay  always  upon  her 
table  till  her  death.    I  had  hoped  to 
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find  the  original  crayon  portrait  of 
Charlotte  in  care  of  some  friend ;  but 
I  now  learned  that  this  picture,  together 
with  all  her  personal  property,  and  as 
much  of  the  furniture  as  it  was  practi- 
cable to  move,  was  carried  to  Ireland  by 
Mr.  Nicholls,  who  is  now  living  there, 
and  has  recently  married  his  cousin,  a 
Miss  Bell.  Martha,  the  devoted  ser- 
vant, accompanied  him,  so  that  every 
living  trace  of  the  family  has  disap- 
peared from  Haworth.  The  good  old 
man  seemed  pleased  by  my  interest  in 
what  he  had  to  tell,  and  regretted  that 
he  had  not  something  left  which  had 
belonged  to  the  sisters  to  give  me. 
When  the  household  was  broken  up, 
after  Mr.  Bront^^s  death,  a  great  many 
articles,  of  worth  only  through  their 
associations,  such  as  old  pens,  scraps 
of  manuscript,  &c.,  were  given  to  him, 
but  these  had  been  begged  or  car- 
ried oflf  by  strangers,  until  now  he 
had  saved  only  one  token  from  each 
member  of  the  family  for  his  own  sor- 
rowful pleasure.  We  spoke  of  Mrs. 
GaskelPs  book,  and  he  regretted  the 
misinterpretation  of  character  which 
had  arisen  from  her  eager  acceptance  of 
information  from  any  and  every  source. 
He  said  that  he  had  known  Mr.  Bronte 
intimately  from  his  arrival  in  the  parish 
till  his  death,  and  that  his  temper  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  require  the  occasional 
discharge  of  pistols  as  a. safety-valve  for 
the  wrath  which  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  express  in  words.  Also,  that 
the  story  of  his  having  burned  up  his 
children's  colored  shoes,  and  cut  up  his 
wife's  silk  dress,  as  protests  against 
finery,  was  entirely  £&lse  and  absurd. 
His  opinion  of  the  children  agreed  with 
that  of  others  whom  I  talked  with. 
Emily  was  an  intellectual  wonder,  but 
her  sympathies  were  either  deficient,  or 
repressed  by  over-sensitiveness  and  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  of  her  short 
and  lonely  life.  Anne  was  gentle  and 
affectionate,  but  less  remarkable  than 
either  of  her  sisters.  Charlotte's  char- 
acter seems  to  have  been  the  grandest 
of  all,  combining,  as  it  did,  great  power 
with  conscientious  activity  and  unself- 
ish tenderness.    Branwell  was  a  great 


genius — perhaps  the  most  splendidly 
gifted  of  all  tlie  group ;  and  his  lack 
of  principle,  while  it  must  be  bewailed, 
can  also  be — partially  at  least — explain- 
ed and  excused,  by  contemplating  the 
ruinous  influences  upon  such  a  nature 
of  an  unoccupied  and  aimless  life  in  a 
place  so  void  of  mental  stimulus  and 
incentives  to  ambition  as  Haworth.  It 
was  hard  enough  for  his  sisters  to  de- 
velop their  powers  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, but  they  had  housewifery  as  a 
resource,  and  their  necessary  attention 
to  its  no  doubt  often  uncongenial  cares, 
may  have  been  a  wholesome  discipline, 
from  which  their  brother  was  exempted, 
to  his  cost. 

On  returning  to  my  quarters,  I  found 
not  only  the  inn,  but  the  churchyard 
adjoining,  and  the  street  in  front,  crowd- 
ed with  guests,  many  of  whom,  I  was 
told,  had  come  to  attend  the  annual 
"Rush-bearing"  which  was  to  begin 
next  day.  Of  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  this  festival  I  could  discover  nothing 
more  than  is  implied  in  the  ^erm  itself. 
It  is  still  held  in  obedience  to  long- 
established  custom,  but  of  its  former 
characteristics  there  remain  only  the 
merry-making  and  small  trading  which 
were  probably  at  first  only  attendant 
upon  some  kind  of  earnest  labor.  The 
landlord,  with  his  wife  and  pretty  pale- 
faced  daughter,  and  all  the  servants 
besides,  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  pre- 
paring an  elaborate  dinner,  which  was 
to  be  eaten  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  for  lack  of  room  elsewhere. 
My  table,  however,  was  spread  in  the 
private  parlor  of  the  inn,  and  the  land- 
lady brought  me  roast  duck  as  an  espe- 
cial treat,  there  being  not  enough  of 
that  delicacy  to  set  before  the  famished 
multitude.  My  dessert  was  a  pie  made 
of  bilberries — a  fruit  of  which  I  had 
often  read,  and  which  I  found,  in  ap- 
pearance and  flavor,  to  be  something  be- 
tween a  whortleberry  and  a  cranberry. 

After  dinner  I  went  out  again  upon 
the  moors,  and,  finding  a  secluded  spot, 
lay  down  in  the  heather,  where  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  waste  of  purple 
blossoms  around  me  and  the  blue  sky 
overhead,    and   bade   farewell   in  my 
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thoughts  to  the  scenes  and  associations 
which  I  had  long  pictured  in  imagina- 
tion, and  had  at  last  found  so  pleasant 
and  dear  in  reality.  The  church-bell 
again  aroused  me  from  my  reyerie,  and 
I  returned  by  the  same  shady  lanes  that 
I  had  followed  in  the  morning.  The 
view  from  some  points  was  very  fine. 
There  were  groves  and  orchards  and 
fair  homesteads  in  the  valleys,  and  on 
all  sides  rose  the  undulating  outline  of 
the  Yorkshire  hills,  many  of  them  thick- 
ly wooded,  others  cbltivated  far  up  the 
sides  in  fields  whose  boundaries  were 
perceptible  only  by  the  varied  color  of 
their  crops.  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed in  the  scenery  around  Haworth. 
It  is  indeed  wild,  and,  in  winter,  may 
be  oppressively  dreary ;  but,  though  it 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  luxuri- 
ous and  tender  beauty  of  some  of  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  far  more  interesting  and  sat- 
isfying than  most  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  I  wish  every  sensitive 
mind  which,  in  our  Western  tracts  of 
dead  level,  swamps,  stumps,  and  rail 
fences,  is  striving  to  keep  alive  its  in- 
born perception  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, could  have,  for  nourishment,  the 
variety  and  picturesqueness  of  scenery 
which,  amid  all  their  other  privations, 
were  the  daily  comfort  and  delight  of 
those  strong-souled  Brontes. 

The  next  morning  was  dark  and  rainy. 
I  was  to  leave  by  the  nine  o'clock  train ; 
and,  while  breakfast  was  preparing,  I 
went  out  in  spite  of  the  storm,  and 
walked  up  the  street  past  the  parsonage 
kitchen,  and  back  again  through  the 
churchyard,  where  I  could  see  once 
more  the  windows  of  the  family  par- 
lor, and  Charlotte's  chamber  above, 

As  I  passed  the  church,  the  door  was 
open,  and  I  found  Mr.  Wood  within, 
who,  with  his  assistants,  was  taking 
down  the  scaffolding  in  front  of  the 
organ,  where  the  school-children  had 
sat  the  day  before.  He  walked  up  the 
aisle  with  me  to  the  pew,  and,  as  we 
stood  over  the  vault  which  holds  so 
much  precious  dust,  and  looked  up  at 
the  tablet  on  the  wall  above,  he  told 
many  little  anecdotes  of  past  times- 


how  "  the  girls  "  would  often  come  to 
his  house  because  they  saw  so  much  of 
him  at  their  own,  though,  in  general, 
they  were  shy  of  visiting;  how  Bran- 
well  would  come  to  him,  and  talk  for 
hours  of  his  longing  to  go  out  into  the 
great  world  and  see  its  wonders  for 
himself;  how,  when  Charlotte's  por- 
trait came  from  London,  he  was  sent 
for  without  knowing  why,  and  how 
Charlotte  laughed  because,  not  being 
accustomed  to  crayon  pictures,  he  did 
not,  at  first,  feel  sure  that  it  was  meant 
for  her.  He  spoke  well  of  Mr.  NichoUs, 
and  said  that,  though  it  took  some 
time  for  the  inhabitants  to  understand 
him  thoroughly,  as  he  introduced  into 
the  management  of  church  and  school 
affairs  many  improvements  which  were 
at  first  considered  merely  as  innova- 
tions, still  their  prejudices  gradually 
wore  away,  and  he  b^ame,  in  the  end, 
quite  popular.  But  the  place  was  too 
full  of  mournful  associations  for  him  to 
be  contented  there,  and,  soon  after  Mr. 
Bronte's  death,  he  returned  to  his  old 
home  and  early  friends. 

My  hostess  gave  me  an  affectionate 
good-by;  and,  as  I  passed  down  the 
street  towards  the  station,  several  per- 
sons, whom  I  had  talked  with  at  times 
during  my  two  days'  visit,  nodded  in  a 
fiiendly  way  from  shop-windows  and 
open  doors.  In  the  lane  I  met  good 
old  Mr.  Wood  again,  who  stopped  to 
notice  the  pot  of  ivy  in  my  hand,  and 
to  give  me  good  wishes  for  the  long 
voyage  before  me. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  I  paused  be- 
fore descending,  and  turned  to  take  a 
last  glimpse  of  Haworth.  The  rain 
had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  were  rolling 
away  in  great  billowy  masses  towards 
the  west.  Even  as  I  gazed,  they  parted, 
disclosing  tranquil  depths  of  blue  be- 
yond, and  a  sunbeam  stole  through  the 
rift,  lighting  up  the  gray  tower  of  the  • 
church  and  the  slant  roof  of  the  par- ' 
sonage  on  the  height,  and  giving  tints 
of  almost  rainbow  splendor  to  the  mists 
that  still  shrouded  the  valley  beneath. 

In  view  of  the  excitement  which  per- 
vaded the  literary  world  concerning  the 
writings  of  the  Bronte  sisters  while  their 
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authorship  remained  a  mystery,  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
unique  biography,  it  might  seem  that, 
at  present,  those  writings  have  begun 
to  relax  their  hold  upon  the  reading 
public.  But  the  crowds  of  strangers, 
both  native  and  foreign,  who  every 
summer  flock  to  Haworth  to  read  for 
themselves  that  pathetic  record  in  the 
little  church,  and  turn  away  disappoint- 


ed from  the  closed  door  of  the  parson- 
age, prove  that  there  still  exists  a  strong 
interest  in  the  lives  that  were  so  sorrow- 
ful,  and  yet  so  bravely  lived. 

For  Emily  and  Anne  there  was  short 
time  for  performance,  though,  in  what 
they  gave,  there  was  glorious  promise 
of  ifuture  achievement ;  and  for  Char- 
lotte, too,  we  can  but  echo  the  lament 
of  her  friend :  ^^Jfshe  had  lut  lived  !  " 
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On  the  morning  of  the  foiui;h  of  July, 
1869,  two  individuals,  setting  foot  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  upon  Long 
Island  ground,  stepped  off  the  gang- 
plank of  the  steamer  Traveller^  and 
found  themselves  standing  in  the  clear, 
crisp  momiug  air  on  the  wharf  at  Sag 
Harbor. 

"  Lookin'  for  sumbody  ? "  queried  an 
early-risen  native,  who  stood  with  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  leaning  reflective- 
ly against  a  pile  of  boards. 

"Yes.  After  that  Hampton  stage. 
Where  is  it  ?  " 

"Stage  don't  run  fourth  of  July. 
Want  to  git  over  to  Hampton  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Carry  ye  over  myself  for  a  dollar." 

"  Good  horse  ?  " 

"  Fust  rate." 

"  Fetch  him  along." 

The  native  removed  his  hands  from 
their  comfortable  place  of  refuge,  and 
sauntered  away  up-street,  while  Carlos 
and  I  sat  down  upon  the  string-piece  to 
await  results. 

In  half  an  hour  the  equipa^  arrived. 

"Bless  my  soull"  was  all  I  could 
say.  "  You  don't  expect  that  animal  to 
pull  all  of  us,  do  you  ?  " 

"Thunder!  You  wait  'n'  see.  Git 
right  in  and  I'll  show  ye." 

We  gazed  at  the  spavined,  knock- 
kneed  brute  doubtfully.  Its  back  was 
a  perfect  sierra,  flattening  in  the  middle 
into  a  great  central  depression,  and 
rising  again,  in  either  direction,  into 
three  or  four  well-defined  peaks,  with 
sundry  lateral  spurs  jutting  from  the 


main  range.  The  wagon  was,  if  possi- 
ble, a  more  melancholy  aflair  than  the 
horse.  Two  of  the  wheels  had  lost 
several  of  their  spokes,  and  the  bottom 
was  a  sort  of  irregular  lattice-work  cov- 
ered with  oat-straw. 

With  many  misgivings  we  climbed 
in  and  sat  down  on  the  tail-board, 
which  served  for  a  seat. 

The  distance  to  East  Hampton  from 
Sag  Harbor  is  about  eight  miles,  the 
road — a  good  turnpike — ^winding  nearly 
all  the  way  through  dense  thickets  of 
Bcrub-oak,  which  cover  the  sandy  hills 
on  either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  dreary  than  this  ride  on  ordinary 
occasions,  although  on  that  morning  the 
clear,  pure  morning  air,  intoxicating  to 
our  senses  as  a  whiff  of  nitrous  oxide, 
made  the  journey  very  enjoyable. 

We  had  resolved  upon  walking  from 
East  Hampton  to  Montauk  Light,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  and  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  practicability  of  the  feat. 
By  reference  to  a  map  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  Long  Island,  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  unbroken  ocean-beach  extends 
from  Montauk  Point  westward  for  more 
than  thirty  miles.  This  desolate  waste, 
seldom  visited  by  the  general  traveller, 
appeared  to  offer  great  temptations  for 
the  pedestrian  who  desired  to  see  the 
Atlantic  in  all  its  original  savageness, 
although  the  account  given  us  by  our 
driver  that  morning  was  any  thing  but 
encouraging.  The  distance  from  East 
Hampton  to  j&lontauk  Point  was  twen- 
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ty-one  miles.  Three  miles  would  bring 
OS  to  the  little  village  of  Amagansett, 
and  after  that  we  should  not  see  a  sin- 
gle habitation  for  ten  miles.  Between 
these  two  points  lay  the  dreadful  Na- 
peague  Beach^  where  the  mosquitos 
were  said  to  be  terrific.  No  one  liyed 
upon  it.  The  remaining  eleven  miles 
boasted  of  houses  at  equal  distances  of 
three  miles.  Thus  there  were  three 
houses  between  Amagansett  and  the 
Light. 

We  came  down  into  East  Hampton 
about  seven  o^clock,  and  drove  up  its 
broad,  green-carpeted  main  street.  The 
village  is  like  a  dream  of  some  English 
rural  town — a  quaint,  quiet,  sleepy  old 
place,  with  three  or  four  great  white- 
armed  windmills  and  an  antiquated 
church  or  two,  whose  roofs  are  covered 
with  a  bright  green  moss.  The  glory 
of  the  village  lies  in  the  lovely  emerald 
sward  which  covers  the  roadway  from 
edge  to  edge,  leaving  a  single  wheel- 
track  stretching  like  a  strip  of  brown 
ribbon  down  the  middle.  Our  beauti- 
ful equipage  set  us  down  at  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Mr.  Isaacs,  where  we  were 
immediately  introduced  to  an  excellent 
breakfast  spread  upon  one  end  of  a 
table  in  an  old-fashioned  dining-room, 
with  a  dismal  great  clock  in  one  comer. 
Our  ride  had  sharpened  our  appetites 
sufficiently  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
meal,  and  Don  Carlos  pocketed  all  the 
bread  and  cheese  we  were  unable  to  eat 
I  regret  to  chronicle  so  sad  a  breach  of 
good  manners,  but  when  the  reader  re- 
members that  a  walk  of  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  was  in  store  for  us  before  dinner, 
he  will  excuse  the  poor  fellow,  perhaps. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  left  Hampton, 
with  its  grass-grown  streets  and  its 
windmills,  and,  shouldering  our  knap- 
sacks, started  for  the  sea.  The  road 
turned  directly  to  the  east  on  clearing 
the  village,  and  led,  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  through  pleasant,  rolling  fields, 
dusted  with  pretty  patterns  of  butter- 
cups and  the  white  pasture-thistle  (cir- 
sium  pumUum),  Then,  turning  into  a 
small  piece  of  young  oak  woods,  it 
brought  us  to  Amagansett — a  pretty  lit- 
tle bunch  of  houses,  not  more  than  two 


dozen,  all  told.  Here  we  could  hoar  the 
distant  roar  of  the  sea  distinctly,  and  in 
a  few  moments,  on  ascending  a  sandy 
hill,  its  boundless  blue  horizon  burst 
upon  us.  Below  us  was  the  beach,  a 
dozen  rods,  perhaps,  wide,  and  beyond 
was  the  broad,  illimitable  expanse  of 
tumbling  water,  with  nothing  to  the 
east,  south,  or  west— nothing  between 
us  and  Europe.  The  surf  was  crashing 
upon  the  shore  in  heavy,  constant,  de- 
termined surges — no  feeble,  broken 
waves,  but  the  mighty  swells  of  the 
Atlantic,  gathered  up  in  ponderous 
masses,  and  hurled  upon  the  beach 
with  resistless  force. 

Crossing  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which 
rise  between  the  beach  proper  and  the 
cultivatable  fields,  we  came  down  to  the 
surf,  where  an  old  wreck  lay  half-buried 
in   the    sand,  with    the    sea  washing 
through  and  through  its  naked  ribs. 
To  the  northeast  stretched  the  lonely 
beach  for  apparently  ai^  endless  dis- 
tance, the  breakers  combing  upon  it  in 
an  unbroken  wall  of  emerald  green,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  and  then  toppling 
over  with  a  single  crash,  like  a  peal  of 
thunder.    The  sand  was  soft  and  the 
shore  inclined  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty 
degrees,  so  that  the  walking  was  heavy 
and   tiresome;    and,  as  we  took    our 
course  along  the  line  of  the  surf,  it  was 
only  by  keeping  close  to  the  water  that 
we  could  find  hard  footing.    By  this 
means,  whenever  a  heavier  wave  than 
usual  struck  the  shore,  we  were  pretty 
certain  to  get  our  feet  and  legs  thor- 
oughly soaked.    Added  to  this,  the  tide 
was  rising  all  the  morning,  and  we  were 
driven  farther  and  farther  up  the  beach, 
where,  as  the  sand  was  drier,  the  walk- 
ing was  more  difficult. 

This  was  Napeague  Beach,  and  we 
found  it  the  perfection  of  desolation. 
Throughout  the  whole  day  not  a  living 
thing  appeared  upon  the  shore ;  not  a 
weed  or  fish  was  thrown  up  by  tlie 
waves,  not  a  solitary  saU  was  there  upon 
the  vast  horizon.   The  ocean  terrified  us. 
It  was  awftiL    It  was  unlike  any  thing 
I  had  ever  seen  elsewhere.     The  anrf 
pounded  upon  the  shore  with  such  ter« 
rible,  ponderous  force,  that  ^o  were 
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cowed  by  the  sense  of  its  dreadful  pow- 
er. It  was  more  fascinating  than  Ki- 
agara,  but  it  made  odc  tremble  with  a 
yague  fear.  The  beach  stretched  its 
sandy  waste  along  mile  after  mile,  and 
on  onr  right  was  the  sea,  tumbling  in 
upon  the  shore  in  constant,  ceaseless 
surges.  The  roar  was  continual.  It 
never  stopped  for  a  moment.  All  day 
long  the  music  of  the  sea  rang  in  our 
ears,  and  the  picture  of  its  boundless 
horizon  will  not  soon  pass  away  from 
my  memory. 

The  coast  was  so  free  from  stones  that 
objects  cast  up  by  the  waves  upon  the 
sand  assumed  an  imnatural  magnitude, 
from  the  lack  of  any  thing  to  compare 
them  with.  An  oyster-can,  at  a  short 
distance,  appeared  as  large  as  a  barrel, 
and  the  smallest  wrecks  looked  like 
those  of  the  largest  vessels.  These 
wrecks  were  very  numerous.  Nearly 
every  two  miles  we  came  upon  a  bleach- 
ing skeleton,  half-charred  by  the  wreck- 
ers^ fires,  and  we  soon  ceased  to  count 
them.  In  several  places  we  passed  the 
"  timbers  "  of  a  whale,  the  remains  of 
two  that  had  been  harpooned  off  Na- 
peague  during  the  previous  winter.  On 
our  left  the  sandy  dunes,  rising  to  a 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and 
covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  beach- 
grass  (balamagrostis  arenarid)^  shut  out 
all  view  toward  the  north,  and  the  curv- 
ing shore  allowed  us  glimpses  of  only  a 
mile  or  so  ahead  at  a  time. 

We  walked  until  eleven  o'clock  be- 
fore thinking  of  our  whereabouts,  some- 
times sitting  down  to  rest  upon  some 
stranded  wreck,  and  gazing  off  upon 
the  straight  horizon  of  the  sea,  some- 
times picking  up  a  shell  of  the  mactra 
aolidusimaj  which  was  almost  the  only 
treasure  besides  drift-wood  which  the 
waves  offered  us.  But,  as  the  son  ap- 
proached the  zenith,  we  began  to  look 
out  for  the  house.  I  climbed  the  high- 
est sand-hill,  and  looked  around.  Na- 
peague  Bay,  upon  the  Sound  shore,  was 
visible,  shining  blue  in  the  distance; 
but  no  building,  save  a  wrecking-house 
in  a  sandy  hollow,  could  be  seen.  A 
half  mile  further  brought  a  chinmey 
into  view,  and  soon  the  house — a  rough, 


unpainted  affair,  built  some  distance 
firom  the  beach — ^made  its  appearance. 
Here  we  obtained  a  refreshing  dipper 
of  delicious  water,  and  permission  to 
rest  awhile  on  the  door-step. 

This  house  was  ten  miles  from  Mon- 
tank  light,  and  the  first  dwelling  east 
of  Napeague  Beach.  Between  this  and 
Amagansett  the  ordinary  road  winds 
through  a  fiat,  marshy  district,  draining 
toward  the  north,  famous  for  the  feroc- 
ity of  its  mosquitos,  whose  attacks  we 
had  escaped  by  choosing  our  own  path 
along  the  shore.  Four  miles  to  the  east- 
ward was  "Osborne's,"  after  whicli 
came  a  hiatus  of  three  miles  more, 
which  brought  the  traveller  to  "  Strat- 
ton's,"  the  last  of  these  lonely  dwellers 
by  the  sea,  whose  principal  occupation 
seems  to  be  the  tending  of  the  cattie 
which  are  pastured  every  summer  upon 
the  tract  known  as  the  "  Hampton  Com- 
mons." These  commons,  the  property 
of  the  town  of  East  Hampton,  extend . 
from  Napeague  to  the  Qovemment  land 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Point,  and  we 
were  told  that  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand "  critters  "  were  annually  sent  there 
to  graze. 

As  the  distance  to  Osborne's  was  but 
four  miles,  we  determined  upon  walk- 
ing there  for  our  dinner,  and  another 
hour  upon  the  beach  brought  us  to  an 
excellent  meal  spread  beneath  Mr.  O.'s 
hospitable  roof.  Here,  as  we  found 
ourselves  upon  storied  ground,  we  quar- 
tered for  the  night. 

Immediately  below  this  house,  on  tiie 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  February, 
1858,  the  ship  John  MiUan^  of  New 
Bedford,  on  a  return-voyage  from  the 
Chincha  Islands,  came  on  shore  in  the 
midst  of  a  blinding  snow-storm^  and 
went  to  pieces.  Every  soul  perished. 
The  bodies  of  the  captain — ^Ephraim 
Harding — ^the  first  mate,  and  twenty- 
two  sailors  were  washed  on  shore  and 
decently  buried  in  the  little  churchyard 
at  Hampton.  No  traces  of  the  wreck 
arc  now  to  be  seen,  except  a  timber  or 
two  sticking  through  the  sand  at  low 
water.  The  sea  has  covered  all  the 
rest.  It  is  hard  to  believe  such  things 
as  these  of  yonder  sleepy,  deceptive  ex* 
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pause  of  blue;  but  nearly  every  mile 
of  this  desolate,  wreck-strewn  coast  has 
its  own  history  of  suffering  and  death. 
Its  barren  sands  have  been  the  last  land 
which  the  mortal  eyes  of  many  a  ship-' 
wrecked  sailor  have  beheld,  and  have 
tiins  acquired,  for  the  lonely  walker  by 
the  ceaseless  surf,  a  rare  and  terrible 
subliniity. 

All  of  these  habitations  upon  Mon- 
tauk  are  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
guests.  As  a  general  thing,  the  trayel- 
ler,  if  he  is  not  expecting  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel  in  the  wilderness,  will  fare 
well.  Osborne^s  is  the  principal  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Montauk  sportsmen  in 
the  Fall,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Fort  Pond  and  Great  Pond,  the  two 
largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  Long 
Mand,  the  latter  being  more  than  six 
hundred  acres  in  extent.  These  ponds, 
both  of  which  are  near  the  Sound  shore, 
and  not  visible  from  the  Atlantic  side, 
are  the  grand  shooting-grounds  for 
geese,  duck,  plover,  teal,  and  snipe.  In 
October  and  November  these  birds  are 
to  be  found  here  in  incredible  numbers. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  the  surface  of  Great  Pond 
literallj  covered  with  wild  geese— to 
the  number  of  fifty  thousand.  The 
registers  at  Osborne's  and  at  the  Light 
were  mainly  filled  with  the  names  of 
hunters  and  the  records  of  their  ex- 
ploits. 

It  was  after  eight  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing when  we  got  under  way  again.  At* 
first  we  kept  the  beach,  but  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  miles  the  shore 
became  so  covered  with  boulders,  that 
we  were  fain  to  find  a  smoother  path 
upon  the  blufis  above.  These  boulders 
were  smooth  and  clean,  except  below 
the  line  of  the  surf,  where  they  were 
covered  with  rock-weed  and  quantities 
of  white  and  purple  sea-moss,  which 
gave  out  an  odor  of  salt  as  pungent  as 
the  smell  of  ammonia.  The  land  rose 
rapidly  after  leaving  Osborne's,  and 
soon  reached  an  altitude  of  over  fifty 
feet,  the  blufis  approaching  very  near 
the  beach  and  ending  very  abruptly. 
On  reaching  the  wreck  of  the  Amster- 
danij  which  came  ashore  in  1865,  we 
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struck  inland  across  the  hills,  and  first 
sighted  the  Light  at  ten  minutes  past 
nine.  Soon  afterward  we  came  to  the 
first  fence  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
Amagansett.  In  getting  over  it  I  near- 
ly stepped  upon  a  striped  adder,  which 
immediately  showed  fight.  He  was  a 
pretty  fellow,  but  we  had  no  stick  to 
kill  him  with,  and  so  were  obliged  to 
let  him  alone.  He  stopped  quite  still, 
looking  at  us  with  his  head  raised  seve- 
ral inches  from  the  ground,  until  we 
had  passed  on.  After  this  we  came  up- 
on two  more,  and  soon  judged  it  ad- 
visable to  mind  our  footsteps  a  little. 

In  the  hollows  of  the  hills  were  •  nu- 
merous little  ponds  of  fresh  water,  com- 
pletely filled  with  pond-lilies,  and  a 
great  number  of  rush-drains  crossed  the 
pasture,  around  which  we  were  obliged 
to  make  such  long  diStours  that  our 
seven  miles  soon  lengthened  into  nine. 
We  were  now  upon  the  back-bone  of 
Montauk,  with  the  Atlantic  thundering 
beneath  the  blufb  on  our  right,  and  the 
Sound  glistening  in  the  morning  sun- 
light far  away  upon  the  left.  At  twen- 
ty minutes  past  ten  o'clock  we  reached 
the  Light,  where  the  hospitable  keeper. 
Captain  Ripley,  welcomed  us  with  all 
the  warmth  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  light-house  stands  upon  the  top 
of  the  bluff,  some  ten  or  fifteen  rods 
from  the  verge.  The  view  from  this 
spot  can  be  better  imagined  by  consult- 
ing the  geographical  position  of  Mon- 
tauk Point  than  by  reading  any  descrip- 
tion. We  could  realize  pow  that  this 
was  the  real  Montauk.  Toward  every 
point  of  the  compass  but  one  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  wide,  savage 
Atlanfic.  The  level,  straight  line  of 
the  horizon  described  four  fifths  of  a 
circle,  and  upon  three  sides  of  the  bluff 
the  ocean  surf  was  roaring  and  crash- 
ing with  terrific  fury.  The  keeper's 
house — a  large,  comfortable  building — 
stands  close  to  the  tower,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered  passage- 
way. The  bluff  itself,  the  keeper  told 
us,  is  rapidly  wearing  away  toward  the 
Light,  so  that  the  tower  will  have  to  be 
moved  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years. 
He  said  we  would  be  surprised  at  the 
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violence  of  the  waves  beating  upon  the 
Point  in  a  winter  gale.  Upon  the  south- 
em  Bide  the  surf  is  never  less  than  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  although  upon  the 
north  the  water  is  frequently  as  calm  as 
a  mill-pond.  We  found  a  marked  con- 
trast between  the  Sound  shore  and  that 
upon  the  Atlantic  side.  The  former 
was  teeming  with  life,  w^hile  the  latter 
was  perfect  desolation.  Upon  the  north 
beach  the  sea  rolls  in  in  white  and  gen- 
tle surges,  giving  an  opportunity  for  the 
rocks  to  cover  their  sides  with  rock- 
weed,  and  the  muscles  and  barnacles  a 
cUnging-place  beneath.  Here  we  saw 
numbers  of  beach  birds  {OharadriuB 
melodus)  and  white  sea-gulls,  many  of 
the  latter  flying  so  close  to  our  beads 
that,  with  a  stick,  we  could  have  hit  a 
dozen  of  them.  Upon  this  north  beach 
I  obtained,  during  the  day,  several 
specimens  of  five-fingers  (asterias  rw- 
l)ens)y  all  of  different  colors,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  huge  valves  of  the  mactra 
solidissima.  We  found,  also,  the  mi/ti- 
lu8  edulis  and  my  a  arenaria  in  large 
quantities,  and  thousands  of  the  broken 
pods  of  the  sting-ray,  from  which  the 
fish  had  escaped,  were  scattered  over 
the  sand.  The  blufi^  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Point,  is  highest  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic side.  Thence  it  descends  in  succes- 
sive rolls  of  white,  glistening  sand  tow- 
ard the  north,  until  it  ends  in  a  broad, 
hard  beach,  a  dozen  yards  in  width. 
The  land  immediately  around  the  Light 
is  a  perfect  desert  of  loose  sand,  covered 
with  t)each-grass,  and  wholly  uncultL- 
vatable,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the 
hollows,  where  the  light-house-kcepers 
have  discovered  soil  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  small  vegetable-garden.  The 
only  actual  ioil  is  that  upon  the  high 
ridge  of  the  hills ;  and  here  the  cutting, 
flirious  gales  from  the  sea  have  destroy- 
ed all  vegetable  life  except  the  short 
pasture-grass.  Upon  the  slopes  the  sand 
and  beach-grass  have  usurped  every 
thing. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  in  gathering 
algsB  and  sea-mosses  along  the  south 
side  of  the  blufl^,  just  inside  the  **  Rip." 
It  was  a  rather  lively  business,  for  the 
Burf^  as  it  struck  the  rocks   outside, 


would  fly  so  far  that  it  was  difficult  to 
reach  the  best  specimens  without  get- 
ting a  ducking.  All  along  beneath  the 
bluff  are  strewn  the  remains  of  an  ill- 
fated  schooner,  lost  here,  with  all  on 
board,  nine  years  since.  The  grave  of 
one  of  the  crew  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Light,  outside  of  the 
Government  land.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  shipwreck  takes  place  directly  upon 
the  Point,  although  Montauk  Light  has 
been  made  a  life-saving  station,  and 
supplied  with  boats  and  life-cars.  These 
are  contained  in  a  wrecking-house,  built 
in  the  hollow  below  the  Light.  In  it 
are  two  immense  life-boats,  a  patent  lifo- 
car,  ropes,  oars,  a  mortar  for  throwing 
a  bomb,  with  line  attached,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  use  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. There  is,  also,  a  stove,  with 
utensils,  and  fire  built  ready*  to  kindle. 
In  one  comer  is  a  supply  of  rockets, 
bluo-lights,  and  Roman  candles,  and  iii 
the  loft  above  are  extra  ropes,  spars,  <S:c. 
Nothing  seems  to  bo  wanting,  and  yet 
these  things  are  next  to  useless.  Should 
a  vessel  come  ashore  at  the  Light,  there 
could  not  be  found  men  enough  on  all 
Montauk  or  Napeague  to  mac  one  of 
these  great  boats,  much  less  launch  it. 

Three  miles  down  the  north  coast  lies 
the  Indian  Reservation.  There  are  now 
four  families  of  the  aborigines  upon  these 
lands,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  once 
powerful  Montauk  nation.  We  called 
at  several  of  their  dwellings,  and  found 
them  poor  affairs,  although  generally 
neat  and  clean.  The  light-keeper  said 
they  were  an  improvident  set,  with  the 
traditional  love  for  firewater,  and  were 
mainly  supported  by  the  charity  of  their 
white  neighbors  at  the  Light.  On  our 
way  across  the  pasture  to  the  settlement 
we  killed  another  striped  adder,  and 
saw  a  second,  which  escaped  us.  One 
of  the  Indians  said  these  adders  were 
"  bad  snake,"  and  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
venture  into  the  grass  thereabouts  with- 
out going  armed  with  a  stick.  Snakes, 
in  fact,  seem  to  be  the  principal  produc- 
tion of  the  country.  Altogether,  Mon- 
tauk is  a  most  singular  anomaly.  Here 
was  a  savage,  desolate  coast,  strewn 
with  bleaching  wrecks  and  echoing  with 
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tlie  thunder  of  the  ocean-surf,  while  not 
twenty  rods  from  the  line  of  the  break- 
ers were  white  pond-lilies  in  abundance. 
The  sandy  hills  are  covered  with  wild 
strawberries  upon  one  side,  while  upon 
the  other  grow  quantities  of  the  south- 
em  prickly  pear.  Not  a  tree  worthy  of 
the  name  can  be  seen  for  miles  from  the 
Light ;  yet  Mr.  Ripley's  table  was  con- 
stantly supplied  with  the  best  of  garden 
vegetables,  raised  in  the  hollow  below 
the  house.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  sterile  country  I  have  ever  visited ; 
but  I  never  obtained  a  finer  bill  of  fare 
at  any  first-class  hotel  in  New  York  or 
Boston  than  we  found  all  the  way  be- 
tween East  Hampton  and  the  Light. 
Still  this  land  of  endless  delights  is  full 
of  snakes,  and  the  pastures  are  swarm- 
ing with  sheep-ticks. 

We  expressed  a  desire,  at  night,  to 
see  the  lamp  lighted  in  tbe  tower,  and 
so,  as  darkness  closed  in,  one  of  the 
keepers  called  us  from  the  supper-table, 
and  led  the  way  up  the  circular  stair- 
case to  the  lantern.  The  light-house 
stands  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  tower  itself  ris- 
ing just  one  hundred  feet  from  its  foun- 
dation, and  the  Light  is  what  is  termed 
a  "  first  order  light."  It  is  considered 
the  most  important  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Four  hundred  and  six  vessels 
passed  Montauk  during  the  previous 
mouth  of  June,  not  counting  smacks  or 
sloops,  and  ninety-nine  of  these  passed 
during  one  day.  The  keepers  com- 
plained of  the  governmental  regulation 
requiring  them  to  count  these  vessels, 
for  one  must  have  the  eye  of  Argus  to 
be  able  to  discern  every  sail  upon  the 
horizon  throughout  each  day,  or  to  tell 
which  ones  are  really  passing  the  Point, 
and  which  are  not.  The  lamp  is  a 
French  carcel  light,  with  a  reservoir  im- 
mediately beneath  it  containing  ten  or 
twelve  gallons  of  oil.  Below  this  is 
the  "oil-clock,"  working  four  pumps, 
which  force  the  oil  from  the  reservoir 
through  metallic  tubes  into  the  lamp. 
From  the  lamp  the  oil  is  kept  constant- 
ly dripping  back  into  the  reservoir, 
passing  through  a  small  strainer  hinged 
upon  a  lever  connected  with  an  alarm- 


belL  Should  the  oil  cease  flowing,  and 
the  strainer  become  empty,  or  any  trou- 
ble occur  with  the  wicks,  the  lever  falls 
back  and  an  alarm  is  immediately  sound- 
ed in  the  keeper's  room  beneath.  The 
whole  lantern  is  enclosed  by  the  "  flash," 
a  triple  arrangement  of  independent 
lenses,  which  are  kept  constantly  re- 
volving by  means  of  a  huge  clock  in 
the  watch-room,  the  weights  to  which 
descend  the  whole  height  of  the  tower. 
"We  could  hear  the  wheels  of  this  clock 
as  we  marched  up  the  iron  stairs  behind 
the  keeper's  smoking  lamp,  rumbling 
in  the  lantern  far  above  us,  and  sound- 
ing like  the  roaring  of  the  wind  around 
the  tower.  The  lenses  are  very  power- 
ful. Ripley  told  us  that  the  flash  could 
be  seen  by  vessels  more  than  thirty  miles 
at  sea,  although  the  light  itself  was  in- 
visible to  them ;  and,  on  cloudy  nights, 
the  reflection  could  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, he  said,  to  stand  inside  the 
lantern  during  the  day,  unless  the  lenses 
were  weU  covered ;  and  that  once,  when 
one  of  his  curtains  became  displaced, 
he  found  his  wicks  smoking  with  the 
heat  engendered  by  these  huge  burning- 
glasses.  Four  thicknesses  of  heavy 
glass  protect  the  light — the  lamp-glass, 
the  lantern-lenses,  the  flash-lenses,  and 
the  outer  windows  of  the  light-room. 
Immediately  beneath  the  lantern  is  the 
wat<5h-room.  Here  one  of  the  keeper's 
assistants  i-emains  during  the  night,  the 
men  relieving  each  other  every  six  hours. 
Their  duty  consists  in  trinuning  the 
wicks— of  which  there  are  four,  all  cir- 
cular and  contained  one  within  the 
other,  like  a  nest  of  boxes— in  winding 
the  alarm,  and  in  keeping  the  oil  and 
flash  clocks  in  order.  In  a  room  at  the 
base  of  the  building  the  oil  for  the 
light  is  stored  in  great  tin  puncheons, 
standing  in  a  long  row,  like  Morgi ana's 
jars.  Lard-oil  is  now  used  in  place  of 
the  sperm-oil  of  former  days.  We  were 
much  interested  in  this  visit,  especially 
in  the  working  of  the  intricate  machi- 
nery; and  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  of  how  much 
depended  upon  the  wakefulness  of  the 
solitary  man  who  was  keeping  his  watch 
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in  the  tower  aboye  me,  and  of  the  ships 
far  away  upon  the  ocean  that  were  steer- 
ing bj  that  light,  and  of  the  straining 
eyes  that  were  directed  toward  our  bed- 
side. 

The  keepers  spoke  of  the  anxiety 
and  responsibility  which  they  felt  dur- 
ing wintry  gales,  although  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  feel  that  some  one,  at  least,  was 
interested  in  them  and  in  their  business. 
It  not  unft'equently  happened  that  the 
storm-panes  of  the  light-room  were  bro- 
ken by  heayy  gales,  and  sometimes  even 
by  wild  geese  flying  against  them  in 
the  Fall. 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  when 
Montauk  Point  will  be  a  place  of  resort 
for  those  who  really  wish  to  visit  the 
sea,  who  will  go  down  to  its  barren 
sands  for  the  sake  of  beholding  the 
ocean  in  its  prlmitiye  grandeur — for 
those  who,  like  Thoreau,  will  search  for 
something  there  beside  "  a  ten-pin  alley, 
or  a  circular  railway,  or  an  ocean  of 
mint  juleps."  To  those  who  loye  the 
roar  of  the  sur^  and  who  appreciate  the 
sublimity  of  the  storms  of  autumn  and 
winter,  it  is  a  region  which  will  wear 
well.  There  are  few  spots  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast  that,  in  these  respects, 
can  compete  with  this  locality.  At 
present  it  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
travelling  world.  The  sportsman  comes 
in  the  Fall  to  deal  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  water-fowl,  and  occasionally 
a  yachting-party  is  enabled,  in  fair 
weather,  to  land  there  for  a  day's  recrea- 
tion ;  but  except  to  these,  Montauk  yet 


remains  nearly  a  terra  ineognUa.  The 
view  from  the  bluff,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Point,  is  unequalled ;  and  that  from 
the  suDunit  of  the  light-tower  is  even 
more  extended  than  one  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  largest  ship.  Newport  or 
Long  Branch  has  nothing  like  it.  I 
think  that  the  real  grandeur  of  the  sea 
may  be  best  seen  during  the  hurricane 
of  the  winter  months,  when  snow  and 
sleet  come  driving  across  the  cape,  and 
the  surf  crashes  upon  the  rocks  with  its 
most  terrific  violence ;  when  great  ships, 
blinded  with  the  hail,  and  staggering 
through  the  darkness,  strike  upon  the 
rocks  below  the  Light,  or  are  thrown 
upon  the  cruel  sands  of  Napeague. 
Yet,  in  the  summer  months,  Montauk 
presents  attractions  for  the  tourist, 
equalled  by  very  few  sea-side  spots  in 
America.  Hot  weather  is  unknown 
there.  We  found  overcoats  not  uncom- 
fortable during  the  evenings  of  our 
stay,  although  the  season  was  July,  and 
in  New  York  the  warmest  of  the  year. 
The  air  is  at  all  times  pure,  bracing, 
and  full  of  health  to  those  not  suffering 
from  pulmonary  disorders,  and  the  out- 
ward'chilliness,  which  the  traveller  ex- 
periences at  sunset,  renders  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  the  habitations  the 
more  appreciated  and  welcome.  In  the 
course  of  time  Montauk  will  doubtless 
have  its  Ocean  House  and  its  Bellevue. 
At  present  it  is  the  wild  Montauk,  held 
and  existing  almost  on  sufferance  be- 
tween the  remorseless  jaws  of  the  sav- 
age Atlantic. 
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PEDRO  EL  MORO,  THE   SWORD-BLADE  MAKER  OP  PUEBLA. 


The  few  veterans  now  remaining, 
who  fonned  part  of  that  gallant  little 
army  that,  in  the  winter  of  1847-'8,  cut 
its  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico — "the 
halls  of  the  Montezumas '' — cannot  but 
remember,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
the  scene  presented  at  the  city  of  Pue- 
bla — ^Pnebla  de  los  Angelos  (the  City 
of  the  Angels) — as  the  homeward-bound 
troops  poured  into  it.  Brigades  and 
regiments  arriving  and  departing  daily, 
with  their  long  trains  of  wagons  and 
ambulances;  troops  of  horse  hourly 
clattoring  over  the  hard,  flinty  pave- 
ment ;  mounted  orderlies  flying  through 
the  streets,  as  if  carrying  respites  to 
culprits  just  about  to  be  executed,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  lives  of  the 
pedestrians,  as  well  as  their  own  necks. 
Here,  a  commanding  oflicer  calls  to  the 
head  of  a  column  to  "  halt,"  but  isn't 
obeyed,  not  being  heard ;  there,  a  regi- 
ment takes  a  course  down  the  wrong 
street,  while  mounted  officers  go  tearing 
along  to  correct  the  mistake,  which  at 
length  is  accomplished  in  a  disorderly 
manner.  Now,  you  are  greeted  by  some 
one  just  arrived,  who  has  not  seen  you 
for  an  age,  and  you  are  pressed  to  take 
wine,  or  something  stronger ;  then,  your 
hand  is  wrung  by  another,  vnth  such  a 
painful  squeeze  as  to  make  you  think 
you  are  greeted  by  a  blacksmith ;  while 
the  owner  of  the  "  strong  hand,"  half- 
full  of  brandy  and  brim-full  of  aflfec- 
tion,  bids  you  farewell,  while  he  rushes 
off  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  his 
regiment,  the  rear-guard  of  which  has 
just  turned  the  comer.  Add  to  all  this 
the  beating  of  drums,  the  braying  of 
trumpets,  the  sounding  of  bugles,  the 
fifing  of  fifes,  and  it  will  convey  a  toler- 
ably faithful  picture  of  Puebla  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write. 

It  was  amid  such  scenes  I  made  my 
way  through  the  city,  one  afternoon, 
holding  in  my  hand  one  of  my  pistols, 
which,  being  out  of  order,  I  was  in 


search  of  an  artisan  to  repair.  I  had 
been  told,  by  a  Mexican  gentleman  at 
whose  house  I  was  stopping,  that  one 
on  whom  I  might  rely  resided  in  a  cer- 
tain street,  to  which  I  was  endeavoring 
to  pilot  myself  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  me. 

I  had  already  passed  more  than  one 
gufismith's  shop,  where  the  job  could 
have  been  done  quite  as  well  as  by  him 
of  whom  I  was  in  search,  who  was  not 
a  gunsmith,  but  a  sword-blade  maker ; 
but  my  informant  had  interested  me  in 
the  account  he  gave  of  him ;  moreover, 
he  showed  me  a  sword  he  had  wrought, 
which  for  keenness  and  elasticity  sur- 
passed any  thing  I  had  ever  before 
seen.  The  name  he  went  by,  too— 
"  Pedro  el  Moro  "  (Peter  the  Moor) — 
set  me  speculating  as  to  whether  it  gave 
any  indication  of  his  descent  from  that 
race  whose  skill  in  tempering  metal  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  whose 
Damascus  blades  * — ^miracles  of  skill — 

*  DamafiCOB  will  long  be  held  famous  aa  having 
been   the    manufactory  of    those    extraordinary 
weapons,  by  whose  keen  edge  and  high  temper 
bars  of  iron  have  been  severed,  and  delicate  gos- 
samers floating  in  the  air,  offering  no  opposing 
weight  to  the  tnstrnment,  have  been  cut  In  two  as 
if  by  a  flash  of  fire.    Those  weapons  defied  all  at- 
tempts at  imitation,  until  the  Russian  General 
Amosaoff,  oelebrttted  as  a  metallurgist,  it  i»  said, 
has  produced  blades  which  are  equal  to  tlxe  Damas- 
cus.   By  four  methods  he  succeeded  in  productog 
steel  of  the  Damascus  quality,  only  one  ol^hicU 
appears  to  be  of  practical  importance.       ^^J.^ 
these  methods  was :  melting  the  ore  witli  gfraphite, 
requiring  great  parity  and  large  consnmptlou  oi 
fuel,  and  is  uniform  in  ita  results.    It  is  anxpposea, 
from  its  simplicity,  to  he  the  ancient  motlxod  oi 
producing  tteel :  charcoal  of  the  deanes*   »oTt, «» 
pine :  a  ftimace  oonstructed  of  the  moat  xefira-Ctoiy 
materials ;  the  best  quality  of  cruoihle  ;   *lio  mor- 
malleable  andducUle  iron;  pure  native  «™p^"^' 
flux  of  dolomite,  or  calcined  quarts ;   »  Ixxglx  tcm 
porature;  fusion  as  long-continued  /^  ^l^^^^f^J* 
The  blast  of  the  furnace  is  kept  on  until  tlxo  «aei  « 
entirely  fonsumed,  and  the  crumble  aot    x-oxnoved 
until  cold.    The  cover  is  then  taken  off.  t^«  e?aph- 
ite  removed,  and  the  lump  of  steel  ia    ipxro^uced. 
THo  temper  is  given  to  the  blade  by  x>l^o^x«in«  i* 
into  grease  when  it  is  heated  to  redzxoas.-         .^oe- 
Boff.  with  a  blade  of  his  roajiu&cture,  c^t  «.    gau»e 
handkerchief  in  the  air-a  feat  that  caxi^a^^t  "be  ^ 
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were  famous  tliroughout  PalesMse,  and 
whose  "Andrea  Ferrara"  and  Toledo 
blades  were  equally  famous  throughout 
Europe. 

Strange  to  say,  my  speculations,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  results  of  such  ima- 
ginings, had,  as  will  be  seen,  a  foundsr 
tion. 

I  found  the  object  of  my  search  occu- 
pying a  small  shop  answering  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  workshop  and  store,  in 
an  obscure  neighborhood.  It  was  well 
stocked,  however,  with  all  kinds  of 
weapons  peculiar  to  and  even  outside 
of  his  calling ;  and  though  all,  or  near- 
ly all,  were  second-hand,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  of  the  first  quality. 

As  soon  as  the  owner  emerged  from 
the  little  room  behind  the  shop,  where 
I  noticed  he  was  reading  a  somewhat 
bulky  volume  lying  on  a  table  before 
him,  instead  of  hammering  or  filing,  as 
I  expected  to  find  him,  I  saw  at  once 
why  he  was  called  "Pedro  el  Moro." 
He  wore  a  shawl  wound  into  a  turban 
on  his  head.  No  other  feature  of  his 
dress,  however,  corresponded,  except  it 
might  be  a  sash  round  his  waist ;  but 
that  could  not  very  well  be  called  a  pe- 
culiarity, for  the  Spanish-Americans 
often  adopt  this  feature  in  the  costume 
of  their  ancestors.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  the  turban,  his  dress  might 
be  said  to  be  that  usually  worn  by  per- 
sons of  his  calling.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, sufficiently  conspicuous  to  cause 
his  neighbors  to  substitute  the  word 
"  Moor  "  for  his  Spanish,  or  rather  his 
Moorish,  name  of  "  Alfaro." 

He  was  a  man  far  beyond  the  prime 
of  life,  and  his  long  white  beard  gave 
to  his  countenance,  surmounted  by  the 
turban,  a  venerable  and  at  the  same 
time  an  Oriental  appearance.  Perceiv- 
ing my  object  in  entering,  he  silently 
took  the  pistol  from  my  hand,  exam- 
ined it  a  moment,  unscrewed  the  lock, 
partly  took  it  asunder,  gave  a  few  Hght 

complished  by  the  best  English  steel  The  elastici- 
ty is  so  great  that  one  may  put  his  foot  on  the  end 
of  the  blade  and  bend  it  to  a  right  angle,  when  it 
will  fly  back  to  its  place  perfnctly  unchanged. 
Amoesoff  died  in  Siberia  in  1851 ;  but  his  snccessor 
in  the  works  he  siiperin tended,  it  Is  said,  cannot 
•prodnoe  steel  of  equal  quality. 


taps  with  his  hammer  and  a  rub  or  two 
with  his  file,  put  it  together  again,  and 
the  job  was  done.  On  paying  him  the 
trifie  he  charged,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  sword  for  sale  equal  to  the  one  I  was 
shown  by  the  gentleman  already  allud- 
ed to.  He  said  he  had  not ;  he  never 
made  such  blades  unless  specially  or- 
dered. 

"  You  saw  the  blade,  then,  Sefior  ? " 
said  he,  inquiringly. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "  and,  if  you  have 
one  like  it,  I  would  like  to  see,  and, 
perhaps,  buy  it,  if  the  price  does  not 
go  beyond  the  depth  of  my  purse." 

"  I  have  a  better  blade  in  my  shop 
now,  but  it  belongs  to  the  brother  of 
the  gentleman  you  have  named." 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  to  a  large 
chest,  unlocking  which,  he  drew  forth^ 
a  light  cavalry  sabre,  which  he  un- 
sheathed and  held  up  before  me.  I 
saw  nothing  in  its  appearance  beyond 
the  ordinary  sword  worn  by  the  Mexi- 
cans; it  was  bright,  it  is  true,  but  it 
had  no  extraordinary  finish  or  polish. 
In  an  instant  he  had  its  point  bent  until 
it  touched  the  hilt,  held  it  there  some 
time,  and,  on  releasing  it,  it  flew  back 
to  its  original  position,  presenting  a 
perfectly  straight  appearance.  But,  to 
prove  it,  he  laid  the  sword  along  an  in- 
strument  he  had  for  measuring  its  per- 
fect straightness,  when  I  was  astonishe<l 
to  see  it  did  not  vary  a  hair's  breadth 
from  a  straight  line.- 

It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
swords  bent  in  this  way,  nearly  if  not 
quite  up  to  the  handle,  but  they  inva- 
riably retained  more  or  lesa  of  a  curve 
for  some  time  after.  He  put  it  to  an- 
other test,  however,  which  proved  the 
exquisite  temper  of  the  blade  in  a  way 
such  as  I  had  only  read  of,  and  not 
without  some  doubt.  In  relating  it, 
therefore,  I  know  I  will  lay  myself  open 
to  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  particu- 
larly as  no  officer  of  the  American  army, 
or  any  one  connected  with  it,  witnessed 
the  operation  but  myself,  as  nothing 
would  induce  the  old  man  to  put  it  to 
the  same  test  for  any  of  those  to  whom 
I  related  the  circumstance,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  further  on. 
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He  took  a  heavy  iron  instmment,  ser- 
pentine in  shape,  which  he  fastened  in 
a  rise.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  ponderous  iron 
scabbard,  into  which,  bringing  artificial 
force  to  bear  on  it,  he  pushed  the  sword- 
blade  up  to  the  hilt.  "  Now,  Befior," 
said  he,  "  I  will  leave  it  there  as  long 
as  you  please,  and,  when  I  draw  it  out, 
you  will  find  it  as  straight  as  before." 

Impatient  to  see  the  result,  I  request- 
ed him  to  draw  it  out  at  once ;  which 
he  did,  when  it  presented  the  same  per- 
fect line  as  before.  I  was  silent  with 
astonishment,  for  I  did  not  think  any 
thing  less  flexible  than  india-rubber 
could  follow  the  windings  of  that  sin- 
gular scabbard  without  breaking.* 

The  pains  he  went  to  in  proving  the 
quality  of  his  steel  sprung  from  no  de- 
sire to  sell  his  weapons,  but  purely  from 
professional  pride;  and  the  more  sur- 
prise I  evinced,  the  more  pleased  he  ap- 
peared. 

If  I  felt  astonishment  at  what  I  saw,  I 
also  felt  an  equal  degree  of  interest  in 
the  individual  whose  wonderful  skill 
had  created  it.  Was  it  possible  I  stood, 
here  in  Mexico,  before  a  veritable  de- 
scendant of  the  once  powerful  Moor, 
the  conquerors  of  Spain,  and  for  hun- 
dreds of ^ years  its  possessors?  Was 
this  venerable  old  man  really  a  link  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past,  and  to 
whom,  from  father  to  son,  for  genera- 
tions on  generations,  was  transmitted 
the  secret  by  which  is  produced  such 
miracles  of  art — art  now  unknown,  lost 
to  the  modem  world,  but  found  hid 
away  here  in  this  corner  of  the  world  ? 
Yet  so  it  was. 

As  the  gentleman's  name  I  had  men- 
tioned was  a  passport  to  his  confidence, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  the  inter- 
rogatories— and  numerous  enough  they 
were,  I  must  acknowledge — ^I  now  put 


*  The  late  Yioeroy  of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  had  a 
■word  among  his  eollection,  the  scabbard  of  which 
represented  a  coiled  serpent,  the  head  of  which  was 
the  handle.    Wheneyer  It  was  drawn  forth,  it  pre- 
sented as  straight  a  line  as  if  it  had  lain  in  an  or- 
dinary scabbard.     Some  English  journals  denied 
that  steel,  howsoever  tempered,  oonld  remain  tone 
any  great  length  of  time  in  sodi  a  scabbard  with- 
out retaining  more  or  less  of  the  curve  it  pre- 
sented. 


to  him.  I  learned  from  him  that  his 
father,  who  was  of  Moorish  descent, 
followed  the  same  calling  as  himself,  as 
did  his  father  before  him ;  and  that  the 
walls  of  the  Alhambra  actually  formed 
one  side  of  their  little  workshop  for 
generations,  until  a  thirst  for  adventure 
induced  his  father  to  join  a  Spanish 
ship-of-war,  shortly  after  the  American 
Revolution.  His  ship  was  ordered  to 
the  Mexican  station ;  and,  while  in  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz,  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  between  him  and  one  of  the  ofii- 
cers,  he  deserted  the  ship,  in  which  he 
held  the  position  of  armorer,  and  fled 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  he 
settled. 

The  old  man  became  more  loquacious 
and  sociable  as  he  proceeded  in  his  nar- 
ration. It  was  easy  to  see,  he  loved  to 
talk  about  his  father,  and  of  Granada. 
With  the  latter  he  seemed  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  if  he  had  lived  there  all  his  * 
life. 

"  If  you  will  do  me  the  honor,  Sefior," 
said  he,  ^^  to  step  in  to  my  little  sitting- 
room,  I  will  show  you  a  sword  which, 
though  f^  inferior  to  the  one  before 
you,  will  nevertheless  excite  your  curi- 
osity quite  as  much." 

I  was  not  slow  in  accepting  his  invi- 
tation. Before  he  showed  me  this 
weapon,  however,  he  entered  into  a 
somewhat  lengthened  discourse,  which 
was  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  I  offer 
no  apology  for  placing  a  portion  of  it 
before  the  reader. 

"  Take  care  I "  said  he,  as  I  passed 
in,  holding  the  sword,  the  quality  of 
which  I  had  just  seen  tested  in  bo  ex- 
traordinary  a    manner,  in   my  liand; 
"  you  wiU  cut  yourself  if  you  aro  not 
careful." 

I  happened  to  hold  it  carelessly  ^ 
the  blade,  but,  being  thus  admoiixaV^ 
removed  my  band,  and-veas  BnrpriBed^ 
see  blood  flowing  from  two   or    t.iiieo 
slight  acars  across  my  fi^g^^-  ^, .     _^,jj^ 

er  than  I  expected  it  ^^^  Ji^  ^xxoV^  tot(» 
after  baving  driven  it  w  ^^^^^^,, 
into  tbat  Btrange-looKi^S     ^^  -t\i.Q,  \xotC 
"  The  edge  never  ^f^^^xa.   x^o\.  ^o  V> 
Baid  be,  amiling.    «It^^^ 
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injure  it  in  that  way. '  Try  its  edge,  a 
little  further  towards  the  point" 

I  did  80,  and  found  it  as  keen  as  a 
razor. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  necesaty 
of  having  a  sword  as  sharp  as  this  i " 
said  I,  in  surprise. 

"  What  is  the  necessity  of  haying  a 
sword  at  all  ? "  asked  he. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  to  kiU  people 
with,"  replied  I,  laughing. 

^^Just  so,  Sefior;  and,  when  it  is 
made  for  that  purpose,  the  sharper  you 
can  make  it,  the  better." 

To  this  very  sensible  conclusion  I  did 
not,  of  course,  dissent. 

"  You  people  of  the  *  Western  world,' " 
continued  he,  "  use  a  sword  with  as  lit- 
tle care  as  if  it  were  a  wood-chopper ; 
indeed,  Europeans  now-a-days  use  it  no 
better.  Modem  warfare  has  rendered 
the  use  of  such  a  weapon  as  that " — 
pointing  to  the  sword  which  I  had  laid 
on  the  table — ^'^ obsolete;  but  in  the 
hand-to-hand  encounters  of  former  days 
it  was  irresistible." 

"  Are  you  not  a  Mexican  ? "  observed 
I,  hearing  him  say,  *^  You  people  of  the 
Western  world,"  and  supposing  I  had 
been  mistaken  regarding  his  birth- 
place, which  I  understood  to  be  Mexico. 

"  True,  Sefior ;  I  |km  a  Mexican.  But 
I  do  not  forget  the  race  fix>m  which  I 
am  descended,  for  all  that;  nor  am  I 
ignorant  of  their  glorious  history." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  unconsciously 
wandered  to  a  row  of  books  on  a  num- 
ber of  shelves  covering  the  wall  of  one 
side  of  the  apartment,  whose  quaint, 
musty  appearance  and  peculiar  binding 
indicated  a  past  century — a  kind  of 
mute  explanation  of  the  bias  of  his 
mind. 

^'I  see  you  are  well  supplied  with 
food  for  the  mind,  at  all  events,"  I  re- 
marked* 

"They  are  all  of  the  past— I  may 
say,  of  the  remote  past,"  replied  he. 
"Not  that  I  am  ignorant  of  modem 
history,  but  I  prefer  reading  the  history 
of  the  past ;  for  he  who  reads  it  aright 
can  better  understand  the  present- 
even  foretell  the  ftiture.  Hbtory, 
Sefior,"  continued  the  old  man,  "re- 


peats itself;  the  di£ferenoe  is  but  in  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
repeated.  The  manner  disguises  things 
in  such  a  way,  that  most  of  us  see,  in 
the  transactions  taking  place  under  our 
own  eyes,  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  past,  though  the  resemblance  is 
there  all  the  same.  Neither  am  I  igno- 
i^t  of  the  history  of  your  country,  and 
of  the  bright  and  glorious  page  it  pre- 
sents in  the  history  of  nations,  nor  of 
the  great  and  good  man,  (George  Wash- 
ington, she  has  added  to  the  very  few 
great  and  good  men  that  Gk>d  has  per- 
mitted to  shed  lustre  on  the  world ;  nor 
of  the  virtue  and  self-denial  displayed 
by  your  forefathers  in  their  protracted 
struggle  for  freedom." 

"  If  the  past  has  so  much  attraction 
for  you,"  observed  I,  "how  can  you 
pass  over  the  wondrous  monuments  of 
a  past  civilization,  which  are  under 
your  own  eyes  here  in  Mexico  ?  " 

"  What  are  they,  Sefior,"  replied  he, 
"  without  the  records,  little  better  than 
a  book  the  language  of  which  one  can- 
not understand  ?  I  love  to  follow,  page 
by  page,  the  wondrous  deeds  of  the 
once  haughty  Moor — a  progressive  race, 
like  your  own ;  though  here,  where  my 
lot  is  cast,  all  is  stagnation,  decay. 
Yes,  Sefior,  I  love  to  dwell  upon  the 
history  of  my  kindred  and  race.  The 
man  who  is  indifferent  to  them  is  dead 
to  one  of  the  most  ennobling  feelings 
of  the  human  heart.  And  yet,  how 
few  there  are,  now-a-days,  descendants, 
like  myself,  of  old  races,  ever  cast  a 
thought  on  the  history  of  their  fore- 
fathers, whose  names  they  bear  and 
whose  features  they  perpetuate  I  But 
I  am  alone  in  such  thoughts.  Few  ap- 
preciate or  even  understand  me  here.  I 
had  long  contemplated  returning  to 
Granada,  so  that  I  might  leave  my 
bones  with  those  of  my  people;  but 
one  of  those  intestine  quarrels  that 
curse  this  unhappy  country,  robbed  me 
of  all  I  possessed — for  I  was  not  always 
as  poor  as  you  see  me.  My  only  son, 
too,  was  taken  from  me,  and  I  have  now 
no  kindred  left  with  whom  to  leave  my 
cherished  secret.  These,  as  well  as 
other  trials,  interfered  with  my  plans. 
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But  X  have  learned  to  bow  with  resig- 
nation to  the  decrees  of  Fate." 

Though  I  sympathized  in  .the  old 
man's  misfortnnes,  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  his  contemplated  return  to 
Granada,  as  if  it  had  been  his  birth- 
place, or  that  he  had  ever  seen  the 
place — for  he  admitted  he  had  not; 
and  it  conyinced  me  of  what  I  had 
already  suspected,  that  the  old  man's 
idiosyncrasies  took  the  shape  of  haUu- 
dnation.  I  could  not  help  pondering, 
as  he  sat  silent  and  thoughtful,  his  head 
sunk  on  his  breast,  on  the  influence 
which  must  have  been  brought  to  bear 
on  his  early  education,  to  fill  his  mind 
with  such  thoughts  and  desires.  Though 
the  old  and  quaint-looking  volumes  on 
the  shelves  before  me  might  have  helped 
to  strengthen  them,  still  they  could 
hardly  have  been  their  origin.  On  my 
hinting  as  much,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, he  replied : 

"My  father,  Sellor,  ever  lamented 
haying  left  Granada;  but  the  quarrel 
with  his  superior  officer  was  of  too  seri- 
ous a  character  to  permit  of  his  return. 
My  earliest  impressions  and  first  lessons 
were  of  his  race,  and  its  glorious  his- 
tory. Rapid  as  have  been  the  strides 
'which  your  country  has  made  towards 
wealth  and  power,  my  race— I  mean  the 
3Ioors — ^has  surpassed  it  in  both.  Tou 
think  I  exaggerate,  Sefior,"  continued 
he,  with  a  confident  smile,  while  he 
counted  a  moment  on  his  fingers,  and 
resumed:  "From  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, in  a.  d.  622,  to  the  invasion  of 
Spain,  in  710,  is  but  88  years.  Shall  I 
enumerate  for  you  all  these  poor,  half- 
naked  and  hardy  Arabs  accomplished 
In  that  time?  They  extended  their 
empire  over  the  immense  regions  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  subverted  vast  territo- 
ries in  India,  overthrew  the  powerful 
Persian  empire,  established  their  power 
in  Syria,  aeated  themselves  on  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  from  thence 
following  down  the  whole  coast  of 
northern  Africa  to  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  scouring,  the  Mediterranean 
with  their  fleets,  from  the  seat  of  Con- 
stantine  in  one  direction  to  the  'Pil- 
lars of  Hercules '  in  the  other ;  m  fact. 


sweeping  away  the  last  remnant  of  the 
once  haughty  Roman  power,  as  well  as 
trampling  down  all  the  old  dynasties 
of  the  Orient.  All  this  was  accom- 
plished, Seflor,  within  the  lifetime  of 
many  an  aged  Arab,  who  perchance  in 
childhood  had  climbed  on  the  knee  of 
the  great  designer,  Mahomet.  What  is 
your  progress  compared  with  this?" 
exclaimed  he,  his  eye  lighting  up  at  the 
recital  of  the  almost  fabulous  but  tiuth- 
ful  catalogue  of  th^  conquests  of  those 
from  whom  he  claimed  descent. 

"If  our  free  republic,"  replied  I, 
"cannot  at  present  display  such  evi- 
dence of  power,  sh^can  show  *  a  bright- 
er annal  and  a  nobler  fame.'  All  that 
vast  power  you  have  just  enumerated, 
how  has  it  been  achieved  ?  By  blood- 
shed, violence,  and  misery;  while 
here,  on  this  Continent,  peaceful  indus- 
try, energy,  and  perseverance  have  ac- 
complished what  has  been  done.  What 
man,  with  a  spark  of  human  feeling  in 
his  breast,  would  hesitate  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  ?  " 

"  True — ^true,  Seflor,"  replied  the  old 
man,  raising  his  head,  which  had  fallen 
abstractedly  on  his  breast  as  I  spoke. 
"  In  the  sense  in  which  you  put  it,  I 
cannot  deny  that  yours  presents  the 
more  pleasing  picture.  But  ours  was  a 
glorious  career,  for  all  that." 

It  was  so  evident  nothing,  in  his  esti- 
mation, could  surpass  the  glory  of  the 
Moor,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  ask- 
ing him  if  he  were  a  Christian. 

"  I  trust  I  am,  Seflor,"  was  his  reply. 
"  How  can  any  man  ignore  those  prin- 
ciples which,  however  partially  they  may 
operate  on  the  corruptibility  of  our  na- 
ture, still  lends  us  a  share  of  those 
divine  feelings    called    *  charity'    and 
*  forgiveness,'  which  help  to  humanize 
and  further  separate  us  from  the  lower 
animals,  which  are,  by  the  vrill  of  God, 
shut  out  from  reason.     But,  however 
religious  differences  may  interfere  with 
the  thoughts  of  and  recollections  of 
one's  kindred  and  race,  I  do  not  permit 
them  to  interfere  with  mine.    Religioa 
should  be  between  man  and  his  Qod, 
and  no   other.     Some  of  the   noblest 
families  of  Spain  are,  as  you  muBt  \>e 
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aware,  gf  Moorish  origin,  and  are  proud 
of  their  descent.  Many  of  the  Arabs 
were,  and  are,  Christians.  Mahomet 
himself  is  said  to  have  imbibed-  some 
of  his  early  impressions  from  the  teach- 
ings of  a  member  of  one  of  those  early 
Christian  orders  then  scattered  over  the 
East.  The  empire  of  the  East,  with  its 
capital  founded  by  Constantine,  was 
once  Christian.  It  is  now  the  seat  of 
the  successor  of  Mahomet.  The  re- 
ligion of  Europe  in  all  probability  once 
depended  on  the  result  of  a  single  bat- 
tle, which,  had  it  gone  in  favor  of  the 
Moors,  they  most  likely  would  have 
overrun  the  continent.  But  I  am  ram- 
bling away  into  things  that  perhaps 
possess  no  interest  for  you,  and  forget- 
ting the  object  for  which  I  invited  you 
in.  I  will  now  show  you,  Sefior,  a 
sword  that  came  from  another  world." 

Uttering  these  strange  words,  he 
withdrew  to  an  adjoining  room,  from 
which  he  soon  returned,  carrying  with 
him  a  sword  of  the  true  Turkish  scime- 
tar  style,  its  curve  being  even  greater 
than  is  generally  seen  represented  in 
the  drawings  of  such  weapons.  As  he 
placed  it  in  my  hands,  he  said : 

"  What  you  now  hold  in  your  hand 
came  from  another  world." 

I  looked  at  the  old  man,  my  mind 
now  fully  made  up  that  I  had  been  all 
this  time  talking  with  a  madman.  He 
certainly  must  have  seen,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  my  countenance,  that  I  must 
have  thought  so;  it  could  not  have 
been  the  first  time  he  was  so  regarded, 
if  he  prefaced  the  introduction  of  this 
sword  to  others  as  he  did  to  me. 

**  I  see  you  think  me  mad ;  neverthe- 
less, what  I  say  is  literally  the  fact. 
It  is  not  of  this  earth — that  is,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed.  I  see 
you  are  still  mystified,"  continued  he, 
smiling ;  "  but  I  will  soon  clear  it  up. 
The  sword  is  made  of  iron  once  con- 
tained in  a  meteorite." 

If  the  mystery  w'as  at  once  dispelled 
by  the  announcement,  the  interest  was 
not  lessened.  The  history  of  this  weap- 
on, manufactured  out  of  such  strange 
materials,  was,  after  all,  much  more 
matter*of-fiEict  than  I  had  anticipated. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1838,'^  an 
immense  number  of  meteors  were  seen 
in  Mexico,  one  of  which  fell  in  a  field 
adjacent  to  the  hacienda  in  which  the 
old  man  resided  with  his  father,  who 
was  then  living.  They  were  witnesses 
to  its  fall,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
rushing  sound  in  the  air,  and  a  loud 
explosion.  Whether  the  explosion  pro- 
ceeded from  the  falling  meteor,  or  from 
some  other,  he  could  not  tell,  as  the  air 
he  described  as  being  full  of  them — 
most  probably  from  the  falling  one.  It 
buried  itself  some  four  feet  in  the  soil, 
and  was  quite  warm  the  following  day, 
when  it  was  dug  up.  It  weighed 
eighty-four  and  a  half  pounds,  and  con- 
tained 95  per  cent,  of  iron.t 

The  father  conceived  the  idea — natu- 
rally enough — of  converting  a  portion 
of  the  metal  into  a  sword.^ 


*  Thia  was  tho  year  of  that  grand  meteoric  dis- 
play witnessed  in  America,  extending  firom  the 
lakes  to  the  centre  of  Mexieo.  It  was  the  most 
wonderftil  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  which  we  hare 
any  accurate  record.  It  was  harmless  in  its  efiiects, 
however,  though  it  excited  intense  and  widespread 
alarm.  Many  thought  the  Day  of  Judgment  had 
come,  and  some  are  said  to  have  died  of  fHght.  It 
was  estimated,  at  Boston,  that  10,000  made  their 
appearance  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  mnking 
280,000  for  the  seven  hours  this  nieoiorahle  display^ 
lasted.  There  are  on  record,  nevertheless,  many 
fktal  accidents  resulting  firom  these  visitations. 
M.  Boit,  in  his  catalogue  of  shooting-stars  on^ 
other  meteors  observed  in  China,  mentions  the  fact 
of  a  stone  having  Jhllen  "which  broke  some  chariots 
and  killed  ten  men.  In  1647,  Glaus  Ericson  Will- 
man,  a  Swedish  captain  in  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  reported  the  loss  of  two  of  his  crew  by 
a  stone  which  descended  on  the  deck  of  his  veaael 
while  in  full  soil.  An  aerolite  killed  a  Frandscan 
monk  in  Milan  about  the  same  time.  The  French. 
Academy  of  Science  was  presented  with  the  fzog)- 
ment  of  an  aerolite  which  is  said  to  have  fidlen  ia 
Roquefort,  in  America,  crushing  in  the  roof  of  a 
cottage  and  killing  two  of  the  inmates,  after  which 
it  buried  itself  in  tho  ground,  six  feet  deep.  Ju 
Oeorgia,  in  1826,  there  was  loss  of  life  by  a  simflar 
incident ;  and  an  Indian  named  Alika  perished  in 
like  manner  in  July,  1829.  The  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  great  room  of  the  Piilais  de  Justiee,  at 
Paris,  in  1618,  is  said  to  have  originate^  with  a  me- 
teorite which  descended  on  the  building  a  little 
after  midnight,  a  foot  in  breadth  and  a  cubit  In 
height.  Numberless  other  instances  oould  be  girea 
of  their  dangerous  character. 

t  The  aerolite  brought  by  Humboldt  firom  Mexico 
contained  96  per  cent,  of  very  malleable  iron. 
Others  found  had  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  and 
those  of  lonioc  and  Inverness  had  none  at  all. 

t  The  Emperor  Alexander  the  First  of  Bnsela 
had  a  sword  presented  to  him  produced  from  th^ 
iron  of  an  African  meteorite.    In  Siberia,  Fallaa 
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"  Nothing  could  convince  my  father," 
said  the  old  man,  smiling,  ^'  that  it  did 
not  possess  some  peculiar  virtue ;  and 
it  did  possess  one  which  was  some  ad- 
vantage to  us,  in  the  thinly-settled  dis- 
trict in  which  we  then  lived,  though 
not  exactly  the  one  he  looked  for.  It 
served  to  keep  off  the  robbers.  The 
possession  of  the  ^  Lightning-Sword,'  as 
the  simple-minded  natives  called  it,  was 
enough." 

The  iron  was  in  all  respects,  as  far  as 
he  could  determine,  the  same  as  that 
found  in  our  planet,  except  that  it  was 
not  as  malleable  as  some  he  had  worked ; 
the  quality  and  temper,  therefore,  of 
this  weapon,  made  of  sucb  strange  ma- 
terial, was  nothing  extraordinary.  What 
it  lacked  in  quality,  however,  was  made 
up  in  embellishment — a  considerable 
portion  of  the  blade,  which  was  highly 
polished,  being  ornamented  with  Arabic 
characters  and  figures.  The  hilt,  too, 
was  very  curiously  wrought.  Yet  it 
was  wanting  in  that  richness  which  is 
usually  understood  as  belonging  to  the 
Turkish  scimetar.  This  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  other  mate- 
rial than  the  iron  of  the  meteorite  was 
used  in  its  composition,  handle  and 
blade  being  made  entirely  of  the  celes- 
tial, but  nevertheless  gross,  compound. 

The  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  attached 
to  his  shop-door — a  guard  against 
thieves — ^now  sounded,  putting  an  ab- 
rupt termination  to  the  interview.  A 
customer  having  entered,  he  returned 
to  the  shop.  I  waited,  however,  until 
the  person  was  served,  as  I  did  not  like 
to  leave  without  making  a  purchase  of 
some  kind  to  repay  the  old  man  for  his 
time  and  trouble,  though  he  did  not 
once  solicit  me  to  buy. 

Having  purchased  a  pair  of  spurs,  a 


dbeoT«red  a  great  mass  highly  malleable.  In  the 
reign  of  Jehangire,  the  Great  Mogul,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  a  violent  explo- 
don  was  heard  at  a  village  in  the  Punjab,  and  a 
■olid  body  fbll  to  the  earth,  sinking  deep  into  the 
ground.  It  was  dug  up  and  sent  to  the  court, 
where  it  was  weighed  in  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
who  ordered  **  the  iron  of  the  l^htning  '*  to  be 
forged  into  warlike  implements.  The  workmen 
reported  that  the  iron  was  not  malleable  under  the 
hammer ;  but  when  it  was  mixed  with  other  irony 
it  made  excellent  blades. 


curiosity  in  their  way,  I  asked  tim — as 
much  through  inquisitiveness  as  any 
thing  else,  for  I  really  did  not  want 
one — what  time  it  would  take  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  sword  such  as  the  one 
I  first  saw. 

"  Longer  than  you  would  be  willing 
to  wait,  Seflor,"  replied  he.  "  If  I  had 
the  material — ^that  is,  the  steel  tempered 
and  prepared — I  could  furnish  you  one 
in  a  week,  or  ten  days ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
would  take  twelve  months  to  prepare 
the  metal  for  such  a  blade." 

An  unlucky  circumstance — I  might 
say  an  accident— K^aused  a  disagreeable 
termination  to  my  interview  "with  this 
single-minded  and  intelligent  though 
eccentric  old  man.  I  jestingly  asked 
him  what  he  would  take  for  his  secret 
in  tempering  steel.  I  laughed  as  I 
spoke ;  but  whether  it  was  he  did  not 
see  me  laugh,  or  that  ho  misunderstood 
me,  I  know  not.  At  all  events,  his 
manner  changed  at  once. 

"Caramba!"  he  muttered,  "these 
people  are  like  the  English;  they  are 
all  the  same.  They  think  money  will 
buy  any  thing.  And  they  are  half 
right — ^half  right,  as  the  world  goes. 
But  tbere  is  no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion— ^ha,  ha  1 — without  an  exception ; 
and  my  secret  is  that  exception — ha, 
ha  1  That  can't  be  bought — ^no,  no  1 
No,  no !  it  can't  be  bought— not  for  un- 
told gold.  I  am  the  last  of  my  name, 
and  I  shall  be  true  to  my  trust.  The 
secret  must  die  with  me !  Good-day, 
Senor,"  cried  he,  turning  from  me.  "  I 
have  business  to  attend  to.  Tou  must 
excuse  me." 

Saying  which,  he  retreated  to  his 
back  room,  leaving  me  standing  alooe 
in  the  shop.    To  attempt  to  expljoa,  1 
saw  would  be  useless.    There  wis  mov- 
ing for  it  but  to  take  ray  departure    I 
felt  annoyed  that  he  should  \anr^  -a^ 
understood  my  meaning,  for  I  lad  jamda^ 
up  my  mind  to  paas  mope  than  imp 
evening  in  his  little  bac^  TDam  aurm^ 
my  stay  in  Pnebli.,  whae^  1  *^Hmi\irtffi 
on  hearing  maaj  am  xntersBtb^*  tftbe 
from  the  romantk  Inttary  oT  -tUs  lbv«c 

AsIdidnotHlEAr^ii^BBvt    Weuiuft  see 
a  bad  \mpnmoLia:  m.  -tiit;    iu\^    ^g^c^ 
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mind,  I  informed  the  Mexican  gentle- 
man whose  name  I  had  used,  of  what 
had  occurred.  He  kindly  undertook  to 
explain  to  him  that  I  was  not  serious  in 
what  I  had  said,  and  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention whateyer  of  worming  out  of 


him  his  cherished  secret.  He  succeed- 
ed so  far,  that  I  received  an  inyitadon 
to  again  yisit  him ;  but  days  had  sped 
in  the  meantime.  The  time  for  bidding 
adieu  to  the  **  City  of  the  Angels  "  had 
come.    I  neyer  saw  him  again. 


•»• 


THE   NORTHWESTERN   BOUNDARY  DISPUTE.^ 


Thebe  are  few  people  in  the  United 
States  who  have  known  that,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  civil  war,  and 
since  1859,  the  British  and  American 
flags  have  both  been  flying  on  San  Juan 
Island.  This  joint  military  occupation 
has  been  justly  very  odious  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  authorities  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  to  the  Americans  on 
the  disputed  islands,  and  ought  to  be  ter- 
minated at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy 
square  miles  of  area  in  the  Archipelago 
de  Hare,  sixty  of  which  are  arable  land 
and  eighty  grazing  land.  The  United 
States  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be 
placed  in  full  possession,  the  civil  au- 
thorities be  enabled  to  exercise  therein 
their  functions,  and  the  land-laws  be 
carried  into  efifcct.  During  the  Rebel- 
lion the  people  of  that  frontier  were 
urged  to  be  quiet,  and  wait  until  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  Government 
should  be  at  leisure  to  assert  our  rights. 

The  language  of  the  Treaty  of  15th 
June,  1846,  required  that  the  boundary- 
line  should  run  *^  along  the  40th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  conti- 
nent from  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
thence  southerly,  through  the  middle 
of  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

The  English  Government  claims  the 
Rosario  Straits,  the  channel  nearest  the 
continent,  as  the  boundary-line;  we 
claim  the  Canal  de  Haro  as  the  proper 
boundary. 

That  our  claims  to  the  Archipelago 
de  Haro  are  of  the  most  unmistakable 
character,  abundantly  appears  to  one 

*  Senate  Docament  No.  29,  of  22d  Febraary,  1868, 
pp.  270. 


who  will  carefully  read  the  Senate 
document  named  at  the  foot  of  this 
page,  entitled  "The  Nokthwesteeh 
Boundary  Question,"  which  contains 
a  Aill  statement  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  begins  with  a  letter  of  Mr.  Seward, 
which  says :  "  Every  officer  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, who  had  any  part  in  the  nego- 
tiation, adoption,  or  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  assented  to  it  with  the  full  un- 
derstanding that  the  defiection  of  the 
boundary  from  the  49th  parallel  was 
consented  to  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island 
to  Great  Britain,  and  that,  to  efiect  this 
purpose,  the  line  waa  to  be  carried 
through  the  Canal  de  Harp  to  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  on  its  way  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean." 

This  document  was  prepared  in  the 
State  Department,  by  Archibald  Camp- 
*  bell,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Boundary  Commission- 
er, whose  correspondence  with  Capt.  J. 
C.  Prevost,  of  the  British  navy,  the  Eng- 
lish commissioner,  is  given  at  length. 
Mr.  Cass,  in  his  despatch  of  20th  Oct, 
1869,  to  -Mr.  Dallas,  very  justly  says 
that  Mr.  CampbelPs  ^*  whole  argument  is 
marked  both  by  ability  and  research." 
The  entire  document  is  drawn  up  in  the 
most  thorough  and  conscientious  man- 
ner. It  has,  besides  an  excellent  map 
of  the  region  in  dispute,  a.  plate  show- 
ing four  cross-sections  of  the  whole 
channel :  1st,  along  the  49th  parallel ; 
2d,  along  the  parallel  of  48^  46' ;  3d, 
along  that  of  48°  86' ;  4th,  along  that 
of  48**  26'.  It  has,  also,  a  complete 
physical  and  geographical  description 
of  the  Archipelago  de  Haro,  and  each 
of  the  islands,  and  quotations  from  the 
reports  of  Gen.  Persifer  F.'  Smith  and 
Gen.  J.  G.  Totten,  the  late  Chief  of 
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Xagineers,  showing  the  militar;  valae 
of  these  isI&DdA.  The  Boundorj  Surrey 
had  for  astioDomer,  in  ranning  the  49th 
parallel,  John  O.  Puke,  then  Lieuten- 
ant of  Eo^eers,  siuce  diatingniahecl  as 
H^or-Genenl  of  Volunteets  iu  every 
part  of  the  field  during  the  late  war. 
The  astronomer  of  the  British  Boundaiy 
Commiaaion  was  Col.  John  S.  Hawkins, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  U.  B. 
Coast  Survey  assisted  materially  in  com- 
pleting the  Burrej  and  the  excellent 
maps  of  the  Archipelago  de  Haro. 

fVe  will  endeavor  to  condense,  into  a 
fbw  distinct  heads,  the  principal  points 
brought  ont  in  the  argument  on  onr 

1st.  TheCanaldeHaroistheshortest, 
deepest,  and  widest  channel  to  connect 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  with  the  Straits  of 
Fiica.  A  glance  at  the  cross-sections 
^Ten  in  the  plate  referred  to,  will  show 
that  the  main  hody  of  water  goes 
throngh  that  channel  to  the  ocean.  It 
seema  to  be  fair  to  assert  th^t  the  treaty 
means  that  the  line  of  deepest  water 
(the  jlZum  aqua)  shall  be  the  boundary- 
line.  The  lecut  depth  in  the  Canal  de 
Siro  u  greater  than  the  maximum  d^th 
in  the  Soiario  Strait*  (see  p.  129  of  the 
Benate  Document).  The  average  cross- 
section  throughoat  of  the  former  will 
show  that  its  surface  is  about  three 
times  that  of  the  Rosario  Straits. 

2d.  It  appears  that  Lord  Aberdeen, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1848,  wrote  to  the 
British  minister  in  Washington  that  his 
GoTemment  was  ready  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  on  the  basb  of  "  a  bound- 
ary aloDg  the  49th  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast,  thence  throngh  the  Straits  of 
Faca  to  the  ocean,  thus  giving  to  Great 
Briton  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island 
and  its  harbors."  To  interpret  proper- 
ly this  language  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  39th  Hay,  1856,  should  be 
read,  which  shows  that,  from  the  cor- 
lespondence  of  Joshua  Bates,  there  ia 
evidence  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  atten- 
tion had  been  called  (by  the  pamphlet 
of  William  Bturgis)  to  the  disdoct 
proportion  of  yielding  all  the  other 
islands,  except  Vancouver's  Island,  to 


the  United  States.    Mr.  Stnrgis,  in  his 
lecture  delivered  on  S2d  Jan.,  1840,  be- 
fore the  HercantUe  Libmry  Assodatlon 
in  Boston,  proposed  "  a  continuation  of 
the  parallel  of  4S°  across  the  Rocky 
Uonntains  to   tide-water,  say  to  the 
middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Oeoigia ;  thence 
by  the  northernmost  navigable  passage. 
(not  north  of  49°)  to  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  and  down  the  middle  of  these 
Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  be  forever 
free  to  both  parties,  all  the  idaiidi  and 
other  territory  lying  xptlh  and  eatt  of  thi* 
line  to  Mong  to  the   United  Btatr*,  and 
all  north  and  west  to  Great  Britain. 
Will  Great  Britain  accede  to  this  1     I 
think  she  will"    Mr.  Bates  afterward 
vn'ote  to  Mr.  Everett  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen had  said  to  him'  that  be  considered 
Mr.  Sturgis'  pamphlet  "  a  fair,  practicaj-^ 
ble,  and  sensible  view  of  the  sulgect, 
and  that  it  had  been  read  by  »ll   "»e 
ministers.    We  think  it  »  'cry  fair  "^ 
ference  that  Lord  Aberdeen  P"T>^_, 
in  the  treaty  to  carry  out  thU  ideotioa 
programme.  mioia*** 

8d.  Hon.  Louis  McLane,  oar  »"  ^^^e, 
to  England,  on  the  IStb  M*^'  ^fS*^ 
vnote  to  Mr.  Buchanan  tbat  *°  *  -,  tti® 
ment  could  be  made  by  ™"^\  to  tl** 
boundary  along  the  4»tbp«^'^^„8a  3© 
sea,  and  thence  through  *^**V  -  oC«*^ 
Haro  and  Straits  of  Faca  to  w  ^^  g^ 

4th.  It  appears  pl»^?J^i(i«»*»**S 
ate,  at  the  date  ot  the  ^!Xoddi«***^ 
the  treaty  of  t846,on^«*S^  ***  ^ 
ly  that  the  Canal  de^*^L»ee*»*»^  j 
boundary-liBe.  Bee  tfae  Zlqot^*^' 
Mr.  Benton  and  Vs-  C*^  ^ 

•ilia  correspoodence.  -»*^  **L_» 

continent  than  to  "»*'**'*j  tU*  ^■***. 
has  been  tbe -Tnc^"**"*  — *.afi**^ 
Nation*.  «,d  H  h-  '**^/^  ^^ 
diacmnons  with  •**^*-«c»     f'-*'**'^ 

*■*»»*■  near  the  oc^*^    ^^^    AjO^^ 
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land  has,  in  the  first-class  harbor  of 
Esquimau,  on  Yancouyer^s  Island,  all 
that  can  be  wanted  for  military  or  com- 
mercial purposes,  whereas  the  United 
States  needs  that  Archipelago  as  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  station,  to  protect  the 
whole  of  Puget's  Sound.  All  of  our 
possessions,  in  that  quarter,  are  frown- 
ed down  upon  by  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  Mr.  Polk's  cry  of  "54°  40'  or 
fight,"  appeared  to  indicate  at  least  a 
clear  appreciation  of  our  wants  in  that 
quarter :  we  say  it  appeared  to  indicate 
such  an  appreciation,  for  he  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  insisted  to  the  end  on 
our  retention  of  Vancouver's  Island. 
It  is  believed  that  it  could  then  have 
been  easily  obtained. 

7th.  Any  one  who  carefully  reads  the 
correspondence  w;!!  be  convinced  that 
this  claim  was  an  after-thought.  This 
view  is  strikingly  confirmed  on  reading 
the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Packenham, 
the  British  negotiator,  who  admits  (p. 
224)  that  he  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
circumstance  of  the  negotiation  "  to 
strengthen  or  invalidate  the  pretension 
now  put  forward  by  the  United  States." 
This  is  quoted  by  Lord  Russell,  in  his 
despatch  of  24th  August,  1859,  to  Lord 
Lyons.  That,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  he  could  recall  nothing  to  invali- 
date our  claim,  is  very  significant.  It  is 
plain,  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  letter  of  29th 
March,  1847,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  the 
British  claim  to-  the  Haro  Archipelago 
originated  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

The  above  closes  our  resume  of  the 
principal  points  brought  forward  in  the 
correspondence;  but  we  must  add  a 
few  words  concerning  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  San  Juan,  which  caused 
the  incorporation  in  this  report  of  the 
whole  of  Senate  Document  of  Jan.  80, 
1860,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  results 
of  General  Scott's  visit  to  Puget's  Sound 
in  1859.  This  covers  seventy-four  pages 
of  Document  No.  29.  The  joint  occupa- 
tion was  established  by  General  Scott, 
after  General  Harney  had,  without  a 
particle  of  authority,  attempted  to  em- 
broil the  two  nations,  not  on  the  main 
question  of  the  bouridary-line,  but  on 


quite  another,  viz.,  whether  he  should 
be  justified  in  taking  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  pending  the  action 
of  the  two  commissioners  then  on  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
boundary-line.  This  exclusive  posses- 
sion he  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
language  of  Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  letter  of 
17th  July,  1855,  to  Mr.  Crampton,  which 
expressly  provided  that,  pending  the 
running  of  the  boundary,  neither  party 
"  should  exclude  the  other  by  force,  or 
exercise  complete  and  exclusive  sove- 
reign rights  within  the  disputed  limits." 
We  have  avoided  calling  this  the  *'  San 
Juan  Question,"  as  that  might  be  mis- 
understood as  referring  to  the  action  of 
Harney,  and  not  to  the  northwestern 
boundary  dispute.  His  action  only  ob- 
scured the  main  question,  and  kept  our 
Government  busy  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
clearing  away  the  smoke  thus  raised. 
And  it  led  to  the  joint  military  occupa- 
tion instituted  by  General  Scott,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  hastened  the 
settlement  of  the  question. 

The  briefest  notice  of  this  correspond- 
ence requires  an  allusion  to  two  things 
in  the  language  of  the  British  negotia- 
tors. Whereas  our  commissioner  was 
simply  instructed  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
and  run  the  boundary-line.  Captain  Pro- 
vost's powers  were  limited,  and  he  was 
instructed,  under  any  circumstances,  not 
to  surrender  San  Juan.  Lord  Russell, 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lyons  of  the  24th 
August,  1859,  indicates  a  similar  ulti- 
matum. There  is  a  small  intermediate 
channel  leaving  San  Juan  on  the  west, 
and  Lopez  and  Orcas  Islands  on  the 
east,  and  they  would  fain  persuade  us 
into  accepting  it,  though  plainly  not  an- 
swering the  requirements  of  the  treaty, 
and  though  its  acceptance  would  imply 
that  neither  party  was  right  in  the  con- 
troversy. As  introductory  to  proposing 
this  solution  (which  should  be  unsatis- 
factory to  either  party),  Lord  Russell 
said,  "No  settlement  of  the  question 
will  be  accepted  by  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment which  does  not  provide  for  the 
Island  of  San  Juan  being  reserved  to 
the  British  Crown."  So,  forsooth,  the 
only  possible  solution  of  the  San  Juan 
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Question  which  could  be  made  must  be 
our  surrender  of  San  Juan  I 

We  have  read  with  great  satisfaction 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Cass,  in  his  letter  of 
20th  Oct.,  1869,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  in  which 
he  says:  "If  this  declaration  is  to  be 
insisted  on,  it  must  terminate  the  nego- 
tiation at  its  threshold,  because  this 
Govemment  can  permit  itself  to  enter 
into  no  discussion  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  power,  except  upon 
terms  of  perfect  equality." 

On  the  13th  Dec,  1857,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell applied  to  Captain  Prevost  for  a 
full  copy  of  bis  instructions.  Not  until 
the  22d  Feb.,  1859,  did  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  then  in  the  foreign  office,  furnish 
Mr.  Dallas  a  copy  of  that  portion  of 
the  instructions,  by  which  it  appeared 
that,  on  the  20th  Dec,  1856,  the  Biitish 
commissioner,  in  his  original  instruc- 
tions, was  directed  to  insist  on  an  "  in- 
termediate channel ;  "  and,  if  he  could 
not  obtain  the  adoption  of  that,  must 
propose  to  refer  the  question  back  to 
the  respective  governments.  The  same 
scheme  is  again  indicated  in  August, 
1859,  by  Lord  Russell.  And  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  a  persistent  effort,  on 
the  part  of  England,  to  obtain  the  same 
"intermediate  channel,"  is  discernible 
throughout  the  recent  negotiations  with 
the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
make  a  reference  to  the  steady  policy 
of  Great  Britain  to  acquire  all  over  the 
globe  commanding  positions  —  capes, 
headlands,  and  harbors,  which  may  con- 
trol the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  the  wars  with  Napoleon  led  to 
the  acquirement  of  many  of  tbem,  as  in 
the  case  of  Malta  and  Mauritius.  Thus 
the  maritime  ascendancy  of  England 
was  only  promoted  by  those  wars,  early 
in  this  century,  giving  cause  and  op- 
portunity for  the  seizure  of  important 
positions. 

Without  any  very  thorough  search 
for  such  a  list,  we  will  name  Aden,  Sin- 
gapore, Ceylon;  Hong  Kong,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Falkland  Islands,  St.  He- 
lena, Sierra  Leone,  Heligoland,  the 
Channel  Islands,  New  Zealand,  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  Bermuda,  Van- 


couver's  Island,  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton. 

To  these  should  be  added  India,  Bur- 
mah,  Australia,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  Canadas ;  but  these  acquisitions  are 
continental,  and  belong  not  to  the  class 
of  commanding  military  and  naval  po- 
sitions to  which  we  have  referred.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  of  these  countries, 
as  in  India,  it  is  claimed  that  England 
seeks  only  commercial  ascendancy  and 
not  territorial  additions ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  a  very  refined  one,  and,  prac- 
tically, India  is  British  territory. 

Now,  however  ready  we  are  to  rejoice 
that  the  British  power,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  the  English  language  should 
be  extended  to  such  regions  as  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  yet  it  will  not 
be  wise  for  statesmen  or  diplomatists  to 
forget  or  ignore  this  appetite  of  the 
British  Lion  to  absorb  commanding 
military  positions  whenever  the  chance 
is  offered.  We  wish  the  utmost  success 
to  every  legitimate  scheme  for  the  pros- 
perity of  those  dominions.  The  moth- 
erland has  an  irresistible  claim  on  our 
kindred  sympathies  when  she  promotes 
the  spread  of  civilization  and  Cliristian- 
ity,  upon  which  subject  it  was  right 
and  natural  for  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  to 
descant.  Kossuth  was  in  the  habit  of 
often  saying, "  the  solidarity  of  nations," 
—  meaning  that  all  nations  are  bound 
together  "  with  mutual  responsibility, 
each  for  all,"  with  joint  interest  and 
fellowship ;  or  are,  in  sailor  phrase,  "  all 
on  the  same  bottom,"  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive words  of  Dr.  Trench.  It  is 
true  that  our  common  humanity  "  makes 
the  whole  world  kin;"  that  the  best 
rivalry  ai^d  highest  ambition  should 
be  to  do  the  utmost  to  advance  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  whole 
human  family;  but  while  we  would 
freely  admit  that  we  are  susceptible  to 
all  the  enkindling  emotions  which  such 
cosmopolitan  views  excite,  it  is,  in  prac- 
tical life,  necessary  to  treat  nations  and 
governments  as  we  find  them.  There 
is  deep  wisdom  as  well  as  great  pathos 
in  that  passage  of  the  farewell  address 
of  Washington  in  which  he  was  forced 
to  a  like  concli  ion :   "  It  will  be  wor- 
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thy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
.  .  .  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment  which 
ennobles  human  nature.  Alas !  is  it  to 
be  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ?  " 

From  Mr.  Bancroft's  letter  of  the  29th 
March,  1847,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  should 
seem  that  he,  at  that  early  date,  had 
intimations  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany wished  to  get  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  de  Haro.  The  first 
development  of  the  claim  occurred 
when  oar  tax-gatherers  levied  a  tax  on 
some  sheep  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, on  Ban  Juan  Island,  in  1855. 
The  Company  attempted  to  evade  the 
payment  of  said  tax,  and  the  sheriff  of 
Washington  Territory  seized  some  of 
the  sheep,  and  sold  them  to  meet  the 
tax. 

In  1858,  Dickens,  in  the  "  Household 
Words,"  said  that  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  should  '*  make  of  one  of 
these  islands  a  second  Cronstadt,  thus 
securing,  as  with  a  padlock,  her  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific  coast."  A  "  second 
Malta  "  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate name  for  San  Juan  than  a  second 
Cronstadt.  It  is  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, like  Malta,  but  do^s  not  command 
the  channel.  Neither  Malta  nor  Gib- 
raltar command  the  channels  in  their 
vicinity,  but  they  are  favorably  situated 
to  fissist  in  guarding  commercial  inter- 
ests. Such  is  the  situation  of  San  Juan 
Island,  as  ably  set  forth  by  General 
Totten.  It  is  not  needed  by  England, 
which  has  Esquimalt  opposite,  as  we 
have  above  explained.  Esquimalt,  in- 
deed, has  been  for  twelve  years  a  large 
naval  station  for  the  British  navy,  and 
they  need  no  other  or  better  in  that  re- 
gion. But  we  do  need  San  Juan  Island 
and  the  Archipel^o  de  Haro,. as  an  off- 
set to  the  preponderant  and  threatening 
vicinity  of  Vancouver's  Island.  And 
the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Puget's  Sound  will  make 
this  fact  every  day  more  and  more  evi- 
dent to  our  people. 


This  brings  us  to  allude  to  the  treaty 
now  before  the  Senate,  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  which  proposes 
to  submit  this  question  to  arbitration, 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion to  be  the  arbiter.  "All  corre- 
spondence, documents,  maps,  surveys, 
&c,j  relating  to  the  subject,  shall  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  within  twelve 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  referee  is  to  endeavor  to 
deduce  the  precise  line  of  boundary 
from  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  1846 ; 
but,  if  unable  to  do  so,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  determine  upon  some  line  which  will, 
in  his  opinion,  furnish  an  equitable  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty,  and  be  the  near- 
est approximation  that  can  be  made  to 
an  accurate  construction  thereof."  His 
"decision  to  be  final  and  conclusiye, 
and  carried  into  immediate  effect." 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate,  we  think,  wisely  declined  to 
ratify  this  treaty.  It  is  said  that  an 
able  speech  against  it  was  made  by  the 
Hon.  Jacob  N.  Howard,  Senator  from 
Michigan.*  We  hope  that,  when  the 
Senate  again  assembles,  this  treaty  will 
be  definitely  rejected.  We  believe  that 
the  whole  scope  and  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision above  quoted  would  be  to  invite 
and  lead  to  a  compromise  channel,  and 
there  are  ample  reasons  why  any  such 
result  should  be  resisted.  We  believe 
that,  if  Mr.  Sumner  had  seriously  taken 
hold  of  this  question,  he  would  have 
found  at  least  equal  ground  for  the  re- 
jection of  this  treaty  as  for  that  re- 
specting the  Alabama  claims.  Whatever 
respect  we  may  have  for  the  motives  of 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  it  is  apparent 
that,  in  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty, 
he  was  insensibly  led  to  the  use  of 
phraseology  calculated  to  prejudice  our 
claims  in  this  boundary  question.  We 
believe  that  it  can  be  settled  without 
arbitration,  and  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  yield  to  us  the  Canal  de 
Haro  aB  the  boundary. 

*  Since  writing  the  abore  we  faaTe  seen  iho 
speech  of  Senator  Howard,  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy having  been  removed.  It  is  a  ftill  and  liEnrci* 
ble  argnment  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
It  presents  many  of  the  points  we  havo  given  above 
in  fitvor  of  our  claims  in  this  controversy. 
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Our  people  have  been  averse  to  arbi- 
trations ever  since  an  attempt  was  made, 
thirty  years  ago,  to  settle  the  Northeast- 
em  Boundary  Question  by  its  submis- 
sion to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  was  time  wasted ; 
for,  as  he  attempted  to  decide  nothing, 
but  proposed  to  run  a  line  half-way  be- 
tween the  two,  "splitting  the  differ- 
ence," our  Government  (which  had  re- 
served that  privilege)  refused  to  consent 
to  his  proposition.  * 

It  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  us  to  pro- 
pose to  submit  such  a  question  as  our 
Northwestern  Boundary  to  arbitration. 
Our  claims  are  of  so  clear  and  positive 
a  character  that  it  must  be  very  hard 
for  one  familiar  with  them  to  consent 
to  sudh  a  process.  And  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  people  of  Washington 
Territory  have  sent  the  protest  against 
arbitration,  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
the  19th  Jan.,  1869,  by  Senator  Oorbett. 

We  wish  to  speak  with  entire  re- 
spect of  the  British  Government,  which 
seems  desirous  to  close  up  the  topics  of 
difference  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. But  it  does  not  require  a  re- 
membrance of  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 


pravity; it  only  requires  a  wholesome 
recurrence  to  poor  human  nature  as  it 
is,  and  to  the  spirit  of  encroachment 
which  powerful  nations  too  often  adopt, 
to  place  us  on  our  guard. 

This  is  a  claim  concerning  which  Mr. 
Bancroft,  in  his  letter  of  the  15th  June, 
1858,  to  Mr.  Campbell,  said,  "  It  should 
be  met  at  the  outset  as  one  too  prepos- 
terous to  be  entertained."  Again,  "  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  may  naturally 
enough  covet  the  group  of  islands  east 
of  that  channel,  but  the  desire,  which 
can  never  amount  to  a  claim,  should  not 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment." 

Diplomacy  has  examples  in  which  a 
claimant,  whose  side  is  weakest,  whose 
cause  is  unsubstantial,  finally  gets  a  slice 
by  mere  perseverance,  by  the  mere  pro- 
cess of  raising  the  smoke  of  contest. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  such  results 
would  not  be  very  satisfactory  and 
statesmanlike,  and  would  not  promote 
the  cause  of  permanent  peace.  The  re- 
fined civilization  of  the  age  would  seek 
an  adjustment  founded  on  justice,  and 
not  one  of  a  hollow  character — a  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  to  haunt  the  diplomacy  of 
the  ftiture. 


♦  •  t 


RAILWAY    MUSINGS. 

Mad  with  power  that  wakes  our  wonder,  swift  with  clatter,  clash,  and  thunder, 
Rush  the  steam-inspired,  life-bearing  cars  along  the  guiding  rail ; 
'Tis  the  iron  law  that  binds  them,  that  so  narrowly  confines  them. 
Keeps  off  Death  who  hovers  round  and  round  with  face  so  fiercely  pale ; 
For  this  speed  almost  outfiies  him,  and  this  daring  power  defies  him. 
And  the  lightnings,  once  his  vassals,  now  are  servile  unto  man; 
Their  old  master  calmly  scorning,  of  his  plans  they  give  quick  warning ; 
He'll  outwit  and  be  revenged  upon  his  rival  if  he  can. 

Calm  and  tender,  as  half  dreaming,  fleeting  smiles  across  them  beaming, 

Nature's  swiftly- changing  features  greet  with  love  our  ardent  gaze; 

Over  river,  hill,  and  meadow,  sparkling  light  and  flitting  shadow 

Skip,  and  melt  in  purple  distance  with  the  sky's  enchanted  haze. 

Unrestrained,  creative  fancy,  with  its  daring  necromancy, 

Builds  fair  cottages  and  villas  by  each  river  and  each  brook; 

Sees  in  all  sweet-smiling  faces,  fairies  dance  in  shady  places. 

Maidens  muse  or  poets  dream  in  every  lonely,  bowered  nook. 

But  the  engine's  fiendish  screaming  scares  the  shapes  of  fancy's  dreaming, 

For  the  noisy  hosts  of  science  are  imagination's  foes ; 

But  poetic  song  and  story  shall  endure  in  undimmed  glory. 

For  the  beautiful  lives  with  the  soul,  and  goes  where'er  it  goes. 
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How  this  grasping  tyrant  Science  chains  earth's  mighty  struggling  lions, 

Breaking  ap  their  forest  jungles,  making  pathways  through  their  lair, 

Sends  the  lightnings  through  the  ocean,  trusts  the  raging  wayes'  devotion, 

Even  yentuies  to  invade  the  realms  of  still  unconquered  air. 

Finding  earth  for  his  ambition  quite  too  narrow,  man's  volition 

Pierces  every  secret  cavern  of  the  boundless  universe ; 

O'er  the  circumscribing  real  leaps  his  xmrestrained  ideal. 

Clutches  thunderbolts  of  knowledge,  fearing  no  exploding  curse ; 

For  beyond  the  bourn  material  still  aspires  his  flight  ethereal — 

Not  alone  by  tranmieled  sense  will  he  laboriously  plod — 

O'er  the  bounds  of  faith  careering,  into  nature  keenly  peering, 

Or  his  own  soul  closely  searching,  he  dares  try  to  find  out  God. 

What  he  seeks  he  must  discover,  Truth  repels  no  earnest  lover; 

As  Gbd  liveth,  so  His  essence  is  in  every  soul  revealed ; 

Of  the  Onmipresent  Spirit  something  we  must  each  inherit 

Which  can  hear  his  lightest  tones  as  though  his  voice  in  thunder  pealed. 

Each  Boul-nerve  with  him  is  thrilling,  and,  unconsciously  or  willing. 

Each  but  feels  or  moves  as  He  directs  who  is  the  guiding  brain; 

This  material  condition,  helped  or  marred  by  our  volition, 

Makes  this  life  a  rainbow  dyed  with  hues  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

But  the  soul  in  fhture  ages  shall  pass  on  to  higher  stages. 

Sphered  in  ever  purer  substance,  wheeling  nearer  to  the  sun, 

Less  and  less  shall  know  of  sadness,  more  and  more  shall  feel  of  gladness, 

Till  the  perfect  state  is  reached,  where  it,  and  joy,  and  God  are  one. 

While  we  journey  here  in  blindness,  soul  may  lighten  soul  with  kindness 

Till  the  rays  of  all  combined  shall  make  the  world  with  gladness  bright ; 

Hands  fraternal  hands  are  grasping,  lovers  thrill  with  dearer  clasping — 

Souls  commune  through  the  material  by  touch,  and  sound,  and  sight, 

And  in  other  lives  above  us  we  shall  blend  with  those  who  love  us. 

Fairer  forms  and  finer  senses  there  shall  look,  and  speak,  and  kiss, 

Still  advancing  toward  perfection,  smoothing  out  sad  recollection, 

An  eternity  of  progress  and  of  ever-growing  bliss. 


-•♦•- 


APARTMENT  HOUSES  PPwAOTICALLY  CONSIDERED. 


The  Apartment-House  question  has 
long  been  a  favorite  topic  for  discussion 
with  the  press  of  this  country ;  and  now 
that  the  desires  of  the  community  for 
such  buildings  have  been  gratified  to 
some  extent,  and  are  likely  to  be  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  it  will  be  well  to 
give  some  serious  thought  to  the  subject 
in  its  practical  aspects.  This  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  because,  on  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  first  house  of  this  kind  in 
New  York,  the  experiment  .has  been 
pronounced  a  failure  by  at  least  one 
daily  paper,  which  has  said  that  the  ac- 
commodations were  "poor  and  dear," 
and  that  the  demand  of  the  *' middle 
class"  for  comfortable  and  convenient 
apartments  at  reasonable  rents  had  not 


been  met.  The  first -statement  is  untrue 
in  every  respect,  and  we  say  this  upon 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  house  in 
question.  The  building  erected  by  Mr. 
Stuyvesant  in  East  Eighteenth-street, 
New  York,  was  intended  for  a  first-class 
house,  and  would  rank  as  such  according 
to  C6sar  Daly^s  classification,  so  &r  as 
space  and  convenience  are  concerned; 
though  perhaps  it  would  not,  so  far  as 
its  inside  finish  and  appointments  are 
concerned.  But  it  is  snperior  in  many 
respects  to  any  Louse  of  its  kind  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  altogether  better  adap- 
ted to  the  necessities  of  New  York  life. 
As  compared  with  its  manifest  advanta- 
ges, its  shortcomings  are  but  slight.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  tenants, 
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who  have  now  occupied  their  apartments 
for  three  months,  are  generally  well  satis- 
fied, and  consider  that  the  experiment  has 
been  a  snccess  in  every  respect.    To  the 
charge  that  they  are  dear,  it  win  he  said 
that  the  rents  are  higher  than  was  antici- 
pated, hnt  that  they  kre  less  than  an 
eqnal  amount  of  floor-space  Wonld  com- 
mand in  an  equally  desirable  neighbor- 
hood.   A  few  figures  will  make  this  evi- 
dent.   Each  apartment  contains  exactly 
1788  superficial   feet,  and  the  average 
rent  is  (1,260.    For  this  the  tenant  gets 
.a  parlor,  three  bedrooms,  a  dining-room, 
a  servants^  room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bath- 
room, besides  necessary  closets.    Re  has 
access  by  two  stairways,  a  dumb- waiter 
to  lift  coal  from  the  cellar,  where  he  hns 
a  bin,  and  to  carry  clothes  to  the  roof, 
where  lie  has  a  compartment  for  drying 
clothes.   The  plumbing  and  appointments 
are  all  that  would  be  required  in  a  first- 
class  house.    Let  us  compare  this  with 
what  he  could  get  elsewhere.    In  one 
of  the  large-sized  dwelling-houses  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  say  25  by  60  feet  in 
size,  a  floor  contains  exactly  1500  super- 
ficial feet,  and  the  second  floor  will  bring 
$1,200  a-year,  if  it  can  be  rented  at  all, 
in  such  a  house  and  neighborhood.    Yet 
it  has  no  conveniences  for  living  on  one 
floor,  and,  when  thus  rented  out,  becomes 
scarcely  more  endurable  than  any  com- 
mon tenement  house.    This  Eighteenth- 
street  building,  it  is  said,  nets  the  owner 
just  seven  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 
vested.   That  the  demand  of  people  of 
moderate  incomes  for  comfortable  and 
oonvenient  apartments,  at  low  rents,  has 
not  been  met  in  this  case,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe.    But  when  we  consider 
that  there  were  enough  applicants  for 
apartments,  before  the  house  was  fin- 
ished, to  fill  four  more  of  the  same  size, 
it  is  evident  that  a  great  many  people 
found  every  thing  to  their  liking,  and 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  pay  the 
rent  demanded.    Before  building  more 
bouses  of  this  kind,  we  must  ascertain 
what  a  ^'  moderate  income  "  consists  of, 
and  then  we  can  shape  our  houses  to  suit 
onr  tenants'  purses.    But  therein  is  the 
great  difficulty.    Doubtless  m any  tenants 
in   Mr.  Stuyvesant^s  building  consider 


their    incomes    "moderate"     enough. 
Thousands  of  others,  who  may  be  living 
in    apparent   luxury   in   their  Avenue 
homes,  have  a  deeper  sense  of  the  "  mod- 
erateness" of  their  incomes.    But  if  it 
is  asked,  "  Can  a  man  live  in  such  apart- 
ments  for    |5,000  a   year?"  we  say, 
**  Yes ; "  and  if  it  is  asked,  "  Can  he  do  it 
for  $3,000  ?  "  we  say  "  Yes;  "  but  that  is 
the  least,  supposing  him  to  have  a  family 
of  three,  and  to  keep  one  servant    Then 
if  it  be  asked,  "  Can  such  houses  be  built 
for  persons  of  smaller  incomes  still  ? " 
we  say  "  Yes."    And  the  reason  is  this : 
that  in  living  on  such  a  system  a  family 
require  less  space,  in  order  to  attain  an 
equal  amount  of  comfort,  than  when 
keeping  an  entire  house.    In  fact,  when 
a  wife  sees  how  much  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance can  be  saved  by  the  new  way  of* 
living,  she  regards  contraction  as  an  ad- 
vantage to  her — a  downright  luxury, 
which  she  never  knew  of   before;   for 
what  greater  privilege  can  she  have  than 
the  time  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  her  better 
senses  f    How  often  is  it  said  that  babies 
banish  pianos,  and  that  the  young  moth- 
er's duties  to  her  ofEspring  compel  her  to 
neglect  her  higher  intellectual  culture. 
Yet  it  is  not,  in  reality,  the  baby  to  which 
she  is  enslaved,  but  the  thousand-and-one 
household  cares  that  come  with  an  in- 
creased family.    It  is  in  these  that  the 
housewife  economizes  by  the  apartment 
system  of  livmg.    Now,  to  answer  the 
question,  if  such  houses  can  be  built  for 
people  of  small  incomes,  we  say  "  Cer- 
tainly," for  that  which  has  been  already 
built  actually  has  room  to  spare  in  ita 
apartments,  where  the  family  is  small, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  live  econom- 
ically. Smaller  apartments  will  of  course 
be    cheaper;    and  in   a  neighborhood 
where  land  is  less  costly,  and  in  a  house 
of  plain  exterior,  they  can  be  decidedly 
cheaper,  and  still  retain  all  those  safe- 
guards upon  which  depends  the  comfort, 
protection,  and  isolation  of  each  family, 
and  which  make  the  apartment  house 
different  from  the  ^*  tenement  house  "  so 
called.    What  these  essentials  are,   we 
will  mention  further  on.      But  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  decreased  amount 
of  rent,  as  long  as  such  safeguards  are 
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retained.     These  things  must  be  paid 
for. 

With  regard  to  the  oheapnese  of 
*'  apartment-house "  rents,  the  public 
have  been  greatly  deceived  by  false 
prophets  and  inexperienced  writers  on 
the  subject.  Their  mistakes  have  been 
mainly  due  to  the  assumption  that  a 
Parisian  house,  which  looks  so  cosy  to 
them,  with  its  gilt  clocks,  and  mirrors, 
and  porcelfun  stoves,  was  just  the  thing 
for  American  cities;  while  the  fact  is, 
that  the  same  persons  would  not  live  in 
a  Parisian  house  of  the  average  kind,  if  it 
were  bodily  transported  to  America. 
Such  a  house  would  come,  in  time,  to  be 
a  nuisance  and  a  pest,  and  we  will  pres- 
ently see  why.  It  would  have,  of  course, 
a  grand  escalier  for  all,  and  its  apartments 
would  have  an  anticihambre  and  a  »alon^ 
to  be  sure;  but  here  these  things  would 
be  only  a  corkscrew-stairway,  a  vesti- 
bule, and  a  parlor;  it  would  have  no 
passage-ways  except  the  vestibule,  and 
all  communication  within  would  be  from 
room  to  room ;  it  would  have  no  bath- 
room nor  wa^h-basins,  and  the  kitchen 
would  be  a  dimly-lighted  closet,  without 
room  for  the  cook  to  sit  down,  and  with 
every  prospect  that  on  our  hot  summer 
days  she  would  roast  herself  while  broil- 
ing our  steaks  ;  it  would  leave  no  trace 
of  a  closet  or  store-room  for  either  clothes 
or  provisions,  and  no  back  stairs  for  ser- 
vants, unless  it  Tvere  an  absolutely  first- 
class  house,  in  which  case  it  would  prob- 
ably have  a  stable  in  the  back  cellar. 
Such,  as  far  as  comfort  and  convenience 
are  concerned,  would  be  a  Parisian 
apartment  house,  transferred  to  an 
American  city.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  real  difference  between  what  such  a 
house  is  abroad,  and  what  it  should  be 
here.  It  is  by  the  omission  to  provide 
all  those  thousand-and-one  things  which 
every  American  housewife  considers  es-  . 
sential  to  comfort  and  respectability,  and 
often  to  decency,  that  the  foreign  apart- 
ment houses  are  made  so  compact,  and, 
consequently,  economical.  In  only  one 
respect  are  they  better  than  American 
houses  are  likely  to  be,  and  that  is  in 
their  substantiality  and  artistic  finish, 
especially  of  the  interior.    But  we  can 


better  dispense  with  these  things  than 
with  others,  upon  which  our  comfort  so 
much  depends.  Now,  the  greater  de- 
mand in  this  country  for  back  stairs, 
closets,  store-rooms,  passage-ways  that 
will  take  you  from  any  one  room  to  any 
other  without  going  through  a  third, 
bath-rooms,  large  kitchens  with  ranges, 
sinks  and  wash-tubs,  storage  for  fuel, 
and  places  to  dry  clothes,  not  to  mention 
a  host  of  others,  is  what  makes  Ameri- 
can apartment  houses  necessarily  expen- 
sive. Take  one  item  of  expense — ^plumb- 
ing— ^and  remember,  that  each  apartment 
must  have  almost  as  much  plumbing  as 
is  required  for  a  small  dwelling-house, 
and  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
source  of  this  increased  cost.  All  these 
things  must  be  paid  for  when  the  occu- 
pant pays  his  rent. 

There  is  a  strong  reason,  however,  for 
the  cramped  condition  of  Parisian  houses, 
and  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of  land 
in  proportion  to  buildings  is  much  great- 
er in  Paris  than  here.  It  is  a  question, 
therefore,  whether  or  not,  with  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
in  cities  like  New  York,  we  may  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  adopt  the  French 
plan  for  our  own  houses,  with  all  our 
little  comforts  lopped  off.  Some  archi- 
tects hold  that  we  will,  and  that  it  is 
wasteful  to  show  suc^  liberality  in  clos- 
ets, etc.  But  let  the  future  shape  events 
as  it  may ;  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  present.  The  experiment  is 
at  least  worth  trying  in  good  shape. 

"Who,  then,"  the  reader  asks,  *'may 
have  apartments  ? "  We  answer,  that,  as 
far  as  investigation  and  estimate  have 
been  carried,  they  are  accessible,  with 
aU  improvements,  to  families  of  four  per- 
sons with  an  income  of  $2,000  a  year. 
The  rental  to  such  a  family  cannot  be 
much  less  than  $800.  This  estimate  does 
not  assume  to  be  infallible,  but  is  the 
best  result  of  thought  and  calculation. 

It  is  time  that  the  public  should  under- 
stand clearly  what  they  may  expect  from 
the  new  system.  To  that  end,  we  will 
consider  what  an  apartment  house  should 
be,  and  how  it  should  be  managed.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  we^  will  oflTer 
some  suggestions  on  economic  living. 
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The  disappointment  of  so  many  as  to 
the  amount  of  rent  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pay  for  apartments  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  Some  explanations  are 
therefore  necessary,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  dispel  such  misgivings.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  rent  of  an  apart- 
ment includes  not  only  the  landlords  in- 
terest on  his  investment,  but  a  share  of 
the  expense  of  door-keeping,  lighting, 
cleaning,  and  heating  all  the  halls  and 
stairways,  remoring  ashes  and  garbage, 
cleaning  sidewalk,  sprinkling  the  street, 
pumping  water  for  the  upper  stories,  and 
water-tax.  These  involve  the  rent  and 
salary  of  the  porter  and  his  attendants, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  steam-boiler 
and  pamp,  which  consume  a  large  amount 
of  fuel.  These  things  being  done  by  the 
landlord,  the  tenant  pays  his  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  expense,  which  is  seem- 
ingly part  of  the  rent.  All  this  outside 
work  being  done,  as  it  were,  by  whole- 
sale, the  cost  to  each  tenant  is  very  small, 
iu  proportion  to  the  outside  work  of  a 
single  house.  Herein  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est items  of  expense  saved  by  the  ten- 
ants. Few  housekeepers  know  how 
great  is  the  cost  of  this  work  for  an  or- 
dinary house.  ^It  is  a  matter  hard  to 
calculate,  but  the  result,  as  found  by  ex- 
perience in  tlj[^  apartment  house,  shows 
that  it  cons^rftutes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  hous^ld  expenses.  The  saving  in 
the  cost  (>f  farniture  is  another  item,  and 
the  w^rtfr  and  tear  on  carpets  is  much 
less,  o^isg  to  the  distance  of  most  apart- 
ni«uiJ  from  the  street.  House-cleaning, 
to  t(e  occupant  of  apartments,  is  a  small 
iteii. 

Ihe  physical  advantages  of  the  apart- 
™^t  system,  especially  to  women,  should 
Jflt  be  overlooked.  No  exercise  is  more 
iyurious  to  women  than  climbing  stairs, 
tvhile  none  is  so  beneficial  as  walking  on 
\  level.  To  women  who  are  confined  to 
their  houses  by  domestic  or  other  duties, 
the  climbing  of  stairs,  especially  in  our 
fiarrow  and  lofty  city  dwellings,  is  a 
earisome  and  exhausting  task,  and, 
hile  it  is  almost  their  sole  exercise,  is 
hat  which  is  most  injurious  to  them.  A 
eater  share  of  it  by  for  falls  to  them 
an  to  the  male  members  of  the  family. 


In  the  apartment,  however,  where  the 
rooms  are  on  one  fioor,  and  the  distances 
are  considerable,  attendance  to  the  usual 
household  duties  compels  them  to  take 
that  exercise  which  is  generally  denied 
to  those  who  are  compelled  to  remain  in- 
doors, and  which  they  eo  much  need. 
But  aside  from  these  advantages  of  the 
apartment  house,  who  can  calculate  the 
amount  of  care,  anxiety,  and  drudgery 
saved  to  women  by  the  new  system? 
By  it,  also,  the  great  servant-question  is 
to  some  extent  solved.  A  system  which 
enables  us  to  dispense  with  half  the  usual 
service  may  well  be  rejoiced  at.  The 
servant-question  is  also  met  in  another 
respect.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
get  servants  who  will  work  so  near  to 
the  eyes  of  their  mistresses — and  this 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case — the  mis- 
tress is  quite  certain  to  get  those  only 
who  are  willing  to  be  watched,  and  sure- 
ly no  others  could  be  desired. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  what 
we  gain  by  the  apartment  system  is  not 
in  cheap  rents,  but  in  cheap  Imng.  The 
outside  work  done  by  the  landlord  is  re- 
ally done  on  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion. This,  though  a  saving  to  the  ten- 
ant, makes  the  rent  apparently  high. 
But  the  economy  in  the  system  will  be 
found  mainly  in  the  reduced  household 
expenses.  Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be 
proved  by  figures,  but  experience  has 
thus  far  shown  it  to  be  true.  The  charge 
often  made  against  the  morality  of  the 
system  may  be  dismissed  with  a  word. 
It  is  without  reason  or  precedent.  It 
comes  from  a  Puritanical  horror  for  ev- 
ery thing  that  is  French,  and  is  based  on 
a  misconception  of  the  state  of  French 
society,  which  is  usually  formed  by  super- 
ficial travellers. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  should  be 
the  practical  requirements  of  an  apart- 
ment house,  built  in  accordance  with 
American  ways  of  living. 

It  should  have  two  entrances,  one 
communicating  with  the  front  stairs,  and 
the  other  with  the  back  stairs  for  ser- 
vants and  hucksters.  There  may  be  one 
or  more  stairways  of  each  kind,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  house. 
The  porter's  office  should  be,  if  possible, 
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between  the  two  entrances,  bo  that  he 
can  easily  control  both,  ajid  Iiis  bedroom 
should  adjoin  it,  if  he  does  not  sleep  in 
the  office.    His  family-rooms  may  be  in 
the  basement,  where  the  natnre  of  the 
ground  admits,  as  in  most  parts  of  New 
York.    The  entrance-halls  should  not  be 
more  than  three  steps  above  the  side- 
walk.   The  passage-way  to  the   back 
stairs  ehoald,  if  possible,  lead  directly  to 
the  stairways ;  but  if  tbe  ezigeucies  of 
the  phin  will  not  admit  of  tliis,  it  should 
be  carried  down  to  the  basement,  and  the 
stairs  started  at  that  point.   There  should 
be  an  outside  entrance  to  the  basement, 
for  the  carrying  of  ashes,  garbage,  etc., 
which  should  also  communicate  with  the 
back  stairs.    Coal-bins  are  a  necessity  in 
this  country,  and  they  must  be  provided 
in  the  basement,  with  separate  compart- 
ments for  each  tenant.    Hand-lifts  must 
also  be  provided  at  convenient  places  to 
convey  fuel  and  stores  to  each  apartment, 
landing  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitch- 
ens.   The  back  stairways  must  connect 
with  each  apartment,  near  the  kitchena, 
where  the  entrance-doors  should  have 
spring-latches  and  belk    They  must  also 
be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.    The  best 
way  of  doing  this,  if  they  are  not  situ- 
ated  so  as  to  have  corridors,  is  to  con- 
struct a  shaft  alongside  of  each  stairway 
instead  of  depending  upon  a  skylight  at 
the  top,  which,  in  a  high  building,  will 
only  light  the  upper  flights.    This  ar- 
rangement is  also  adapted  to  the  main 
stairways,  when  not  contiguous  to  exte- 
rior walls. 

The  main  entrance  to  an  apartment 
house  should  be  elegant  and  substantial, 
and  should  be  so  finished  as  not  to  give 
evidences  of  wear  and  tear.  The  hall 
and  stairways  should  be  so  built  as  not 
to  be  easily  soiled,  for  it  is  important  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  constant  cleanings, 
which  means  expense.  To  this  end  the 
floors  should  be  of  marble  or  tiles  and 
the  side  wnlJs  should  either  be  faced 
with  stone,  wainscoted  with  marble,  or 
covered  with  a  plaster  that  will  admit 
of  polishing.  This  latter  method  has 
lately  been  employed  with  success.  The 
stairs  should  be  of  marble,  or,  if  the 
supports  are  iron,  slate  or  bluestpne  are 


the  best  coverings  for  steps.  The  en- 
trance to  each  apartment  should  be  made 
evident  by  appropriate  omamentaUon 
of  the  door  and  its  casings,  and  each 
door  should  have  a  distinct  and  legible 
plate,  for  it  is  not  so  easy  to  read  names 
in-doors  as  on  the  street 

Wd  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of 

the  apartments  themselves.  Herein  there 

may  be  great  diversity  as  to  relative 

position,  size,  and  number  of  rooms, 

depending,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  tlie 

family  to  be  accommodated,  and  their 

way  of  living.    Apartment  houses  will 

in  course  of  time  be  built  for  all  classes 

of  people,  the  most   extravagant  and 

luxurious  as  well  as  the  most  saving  and 

economical.    But  it  concerns  us  now  to 

find  what  can  be  done  for  the  latter 

ass,  those  for  whom  such   houses  are 

mo§t^  demand.    In  an  American  house 

it  is  e^^i^tial  that  every  room  should 

communuS)^^  ^^^  ^  common  hall   or 

passage- wa\«    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  o^  ^^^  respects 

in  which  it  i^^^  differ  from  a  Parisian 

house.     Thei^^^^  entrance  is  into  a 

vestibule,  or  anS^*"^*!  which    is    a 

room  of  some  preW"®°®»  which  must 

communicate  directly^^**^  *^®  parlor, 

the  dining-room,  and  a  p*f  age-way  to  the 

kitchen.    It  is  considerell?  «**^  enough, 

even  in  the  best  houses,  \  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

bed-rooms   either  throughV^®  ^1^1^ 

dming-room,  or  from  the  ^■f'*'"-'^"'*"' 

to  the  kitchen.    06sar  DalysJ 

great  work  on  the  Domestic  _ 

ture  of  Paris,*  that  the  antiehJi 

the  common  room,  the  "  neutral  gr^ 

of  the  apartment  between  the  propr 

and  his  servants.    It  is  the  common 

sage-way  even  between  the  kitchen 

the  dining-room,  so  that  the  visitor  c^ 

ing  late  to  dinner,  as  he  enters,  may  r- 

against  the  waiter  with  his  soup.    A 

antichamhre  may  be  a  \ery  good  thin 

for  an  American  house,  but  we  mus 

have  the  common  halKway  as  well  s< 

that  if  the  host  is  belated,  he  may  ko, 

have  to  meet  his  guests  in  the  parior  or 

dining-room  whUe  passing  to  his  cLam 

ber  to  change  his  boots.    Granted,  then 

that  our  apartment  must  have  a  coromo 

♦  L'Arohltectnro  Priv4e  an  six-*  8i*cle  am 
NftpoUonin.    A.  Monl  ft  C<%  Puis,  1864. 
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hall,  the  entrance  from  the  grand  stair- 
WAj  mnst  be  npon  the  private  hall  near 
to  the  parlor,  which  is  best  located  when 
in  the  middle  of  the  suite  of  rooms.  On 
one  Bide  of  the  parlor  should  be  two 
double  beil -rooms,  connecting  with  each 
other,  and  one  of  them  communicating 
with  the  parlor.  This  arrangement  will 
•  make  it  possible  to  use  the  parlor  for  a 
bed-room  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of  com- 
pany being  detained  over  night  Oon- 
tiguous  to  the  bed -rooms  shoiAd  be  the 
bath-room,  and,  if  possible,  a  small  room 
in  which  a  nurse  can  sleep,  and  be  within 
easj  calling  assistance  of  the  bed-rooms. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  parlor 
should  be  the  dining-room,  oonnecting 
with  it  bj  means  of  folding  or  sliding 
doors,  so  that  on  grand  occasions  the 
two  rooms  can  be  united.  Beyond  the 
dining-room  should  be  the  kitchen,  se- 
parated from  it  by  means  of  a  piintry, 
with  a  sink.  The  servants'  room  may 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitchen,  or 
between  the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen, 
in  which  case  the  communication  be- 
tween the  dining-room  and  kitchen  must 
be  maintained  by  means  of  a  short  pas- 
sage.* 

All  the  above  rooms  should  communi- 
cate  with  the  common  passage-way. 
There  should  be  a  door  across  this,  be- 
yond the  dining-room,  to  keep  the  smell 
of  the  kitchen  from  invading  the  other 
rooms.  The  entrance  from  the  servimts' 
stairs  should  be  upon  the  back  hall  thus 
formed,  and  immediately  contiguous  to 
it  should  be  the  door  of  the  lift  for  coaL 
The  above  would  comprise  an  apart- 
ment suitable  for  a  family  of  four  adults, 
or  two  adults  and  three  children.  More, 
however,  conld  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated by  the  use  of  sofa  bedsteads 
and  similar  contrivances.  Necessary 
closets  and  store-rooms  should  of  course 
be  provided.  The  various  rooms  mast 
be  provided  with  fireplaces,  even  if  the 

*  The  Mrranta^  room  i«  the  most  diillcnlt  thing 
to  BMtiuige,  l>6oaiuset  it  located  in  fhe  apartment,  it 
must  oocnpy  nearly  ae  yaluable  space  as  any  other 
room.-  This,  howoTer,  is  a  dlBagreeable  necessity, 
and  must  be  put  ap  with.  It  would  be  a  daageroos 
plan  h«M  to  adopt  the  Freneh  system  of  putting 
the  senrants  of  the  diffsrent  feunilies  together  in 
fhe  top-story. 


whole  building  is  heated  by  steam :  the 
kitchen  should  have  all  the  conveniences 
usually  provided,  including  range,  boiler, 
sink,  and  wash-tubs;  while  the  bedrooms 
should  have  permanent  basins. 

Apartments  such  as  have  just  been 
described  can  be  provided  in  good  but 
not  &shionable  neighborhoods,  and  good 
but  not  elegant  buildings,  for  $800 
a-year.  In  a  desirable  neighborhood 
and  a  house  finished  in  a  first-class 
manner,  the  rent  would  be  at  least 
$1,100.  Tliese  amounts  are  the  average 
rental  of  a  house  of  five  stories,  suppos- 
ing each  apartment  to  be  the  same  and 
the  rents  graduated  according  to  height 
of  th e  floors  from  the  street.  To  provide 
all  these  things  in  a  well-planned  house 
is  no  light  matter,  and  will  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect. 

Nothing  has  thus  far  been  said  about 
an  apurtenance  which  is  greatly  needed 
in  buildtngs  of  this  class.  We  refer  to 
passenger  elevators.  These  appear  to  be 
the  great  desideratum  for  making  the 
upper  stories  of  a  building  accessible. 
When  introduced,  they  will  make  it 
practicable  to  erect  houses  six  and  seven 
stories  high,  whUe  without  them  but  four 
stories  are  admissible.  The  introduction 
of  elevators  necessitates  two  things. 
First,  tJiey  add  considerable  to  the  cost  of 
a  building,  while  the  expense  of  running 
them,  which  in'cludes  fuel,  attendants, 
and  repairs,  is  a  still  greater  item  of  ex- 
pense. A  second  necessity,  where  ele- 
vators are  used,  is  that  the  building  must 
be  specially  planned  for  them.  For 
instance,  all  the  apartments  on  one  floor 
must  be  reached  from  one  landing.  In 
a  building  with  two  apartments  on  a 
floor  this  is  a  simple  matter,  but  if  there 
are  four,  the  problem  is  not  easy  to  solve. 
Oalcalation  shows  that  it  would  not 
'^  pay  "  to  introduce  a  steam  elevator  in 
the  former  case.  Supposing  the  use  of 
an  elevator  practicable,  when  there  are 
four  apartments  to  a  floor,  there  must  in 
this  case  be  but  one  main  stairway ;  for 
the  elevatoi  must  be  run  in  connection 
with  the  stairway.  It  is  also  evident 
that  it  would  not  **pay"  to  introduce 
tw>  elevators  in  a  building  of  this  kind. 
In  any  case,  where  one  is  used  it  must. 
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be  evident  that  the  expense  of  it,  divided 
between  all  the  tenants,  mast  be  so  small 
as  not  to  make  a  material  addition  to  the 
rent  of  each.  It  most  also  be  considered 
that  the  elevator  is  mainlj  for  the  bene- 
fit of  tenants  above  the  third  story. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  the  introdaction 
of  elevators,  which,  to  most  people, 
seems  simple  enough,  is  a  somewhat 
complex  matter,  and  one  of  considerable 
risk  to  the  owner  as  far  as  expense  is 
concerned.  When  used  in  hotels  and 
business  houses  the  interests  involved 
are  large,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  for  business  purposes  they  "pay" 
well.  It  concerns  us  now  to  inquire  how 
the  community  can  be  supplied  with 
cheaper  and  better  lodgings  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  any  thing 
which  increases  their  expense  must  be 
approached  with  caution.  The  steam 
elevator  can  only  be  employ^  with 
economy  in  an  apartment  house  of  the 
largest  size,  and  in  such  it  should  be 
introduced,  if  only  for  the  purposes  of 
making  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  stories 
inhabitable.  It  is  essential,  too,  that 
there  should  be  four  apartments  to  a 
floor,  at  least.  The  cost  of  a  passenger 
elevator,  including  motive-power,  is  not 
less  than  $10,000,  and  the  expense  of 
running  it  is  about  $8,000  a-year,  which, 
with  interest  on  the  investment,  would 
make  the  total  cost  about  $4,000  a-year. 
At  this  rate  the  rent  of  four  apartments, 
or  an  entire  floor,  of  such  a  building  as 
we  have  described,  would  be  required  to 
pay  for  running  it,  or,  considered  in  an- 
other way,  if  divided  among  twenty- 
four  tenants,  would  cost  each  of  them 
$166.  In  a  smaller  building  this  amount 
would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  an  extravagant  luxury. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  some  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  success 
of  the  apartment  system  will  depend. 

First.  In  order  that  tenants  may  have 
the  assurance  of  a  permanent  home,  it  is 
essential  that  such  houses  be  owned  by 
parties  who  hold  them  as  a  permanent 
investment,  and  feel  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  good  name  of  the  house  is 


necessary  to  its  success  as  a  business 
enterprise.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  whole  system  and  better  calcu- 
lated to  bring  it  into  disrepute  than  the 
liability  of  an  apartment  house  to  being 
"run  down."  To  prevent  this  will  re- 
quire more  than  usual  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  or  his  agent.  The 
building  must  be  kept  clean  and  in  good 
repair,  and  the  porter  must  be  compelled 
strictly  to  perform  his  various  duties,  so 
that  the  tenants  may  not  be  annoyed  bj 
his  derelictions.  The  character  of  the 
owners  of  snch  houses  ^^rill  go  far  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  tenants 
they  get.  No  respectable  family  would 
live  in  a  building  owned  by  a  speculator, 
who  might  sell  out  at  any  time  to  some 
person  incapable  of  appreciating  any 
degree  of  refinement  or  respectability. 

Second.  An  apartment  house  must  be 
built  to  accommodate  a  class  of  tenants 
,who  are  in  a  nearly  uniform  social  scale. 
It  would  make  the  lower  stories  very 
undesirable  to  divide  the  upper  floors 
into  small  apartments,  to  be  disposed  of 
'  at  cheap  rents.  Any  one  who  does  this 
will  be  quite  certain  to  have  his  lower 
apartments  quickly  vacated.  It  would 
be  the  death-blow  to  the  whole  system 
in  Kew  York,  certainly,  however  it 
might  work  in  European  cities.  It  was 
the  dread  of  such  a  state  of  afiTairs  that 
so  long  created  a  prejudice  against  the 
system.  The  possibility  of  it  has  been 
avoided  in  the  Stuyvesant  Apartment 
House,  where  all  the  apartments  are  of 
the  same  size  and  arranged  and  finished 
in  the  same  matter,  diflering  only  in 
position.  This  is  the  true  system,  and 
the  only  one  that  will  be  snocessfhl  in 
New  York. 

The  third  consideration  is  that  the 
porter  in  such  a  house  must  be  thorough- 
ly competent  for  the  performance  of  liis 
duties.  The  qualifications  required  in 
such  a  person  are  rarely  found,  for  he 
must  be  at  times  both  a  servant  and 
a  master,  and  must  perform  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  police  duty.  He 
should  be  responsible  for  his  conduct  to 
the  owner  of  the  house  alone ;  his  dnties 
should  be  strictly  defined,  and  he  should 
receive  no  compensation  or  perquisites 
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from  the  tenants  for  the  pei*formance  of 
his  regular  duties,  or  for  the  doing  of 
any  thing  that  woald  prevent  their  per- 
formance. The  position  of  the  porter  is 
so  important  ia  its  relation  to  the  tenants 
that  improper  conduct  on  his  part,  if  not 
rebuked  by  the  owner,  would  result  in 
depopulating  the  house  in  a  yery  short 
time.  Nothing  would  drive  the  tenants 
away  so  quickly  as  an  attempt  of  the 
porter  to  practice  petty  impositions  or 
to  speculate  on  his  ofSce,  either  of 
which  can  be  so  easily  done  by  an  un- 
principled person.  Against  such  things 
the  tenant  can  have  no  redress;  except 
through  the  landlord. 

That  the  apartment  system  is  a  snccess, 
80  far  as  it  has  beeiv  tried,  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt.  It  is  only  to  be 
wondered  at  that  capitalists  have  been 
so  slow  in  investing  in  a  class  of  property 


for  vteich  the  public  have  clamored  so 
long  and  lustily.  Now  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  and  has  succeeded, 
let  them  no  longer  delay  to  meet  the 
popular  demand.  It  needs  no  argument 
now  to  prove  that  the  money  thus  in- 
vested will  speedily  bring  the  desired 
return.  Whole  blocks  of  new  houses  in 
the  city  of  New  York  now  stand  idle 
for  want  of  tenants.  Disgusted  house- 
keepers who  are  tired  alike  of  enormous 
rents  and  the  annoyances  attendant  upon 
the  care  of  a  city-house,  will  not  have 
them,  but  seek  temporary  rest,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  in  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses.  The  throngs  who  must  soon 
return  from  their  rural  pastimes  tto 
plunge  again  into  this  vortex  of  city-life, 
will  join  in  the  universal  cry.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  soon  find  relief  from 
their  troubles. 


•*• 


ARCTIC  TRAVELLING   IN  WINTER. 


The  morning  of  December  1 3th  dawn- 
ed clear,  cold,  and  still,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  thirty-one  degrees  below  zero ; 
but,  as  the  sun  did  not  rise  until  half- 
past  ten,  it  was  nearly  noon  before  we 
could  get  our  drivers  together,  and  our 
dogs  harnessed  for  a  start.  Our  little 
party  of  ten  men  presented  quite  a 
novel  and  picturesque  appearance  in 
their  gayly-embroidered  far  coats,  red 
sashes,  and  yellow  fox-skin  hoods,  as 
they  assembled  in  a  body  before  our 
house  to  bid  good-by  to  the  Ispravink 
and  the  Kajor.  Eight  heavily-loaded 
sledges  were  ranged  in  a  line  in  front 
of  the  door,  and  almost  a  hundred 
dogs  were  springing  frantically  against 
their  harnesses,  and  raising  deafening 
howls  of  impatience  as  we  came  out  of 
the  house  into  the  still,  frosty  atmos- 
phere. We  bade  every  body  good^by, 
received  a  hearty  "God  bless  you, 
boys  I "  from  the  Migor,  and  were  off  in 
a  doud  of  flying  snow,  which  stung  our 
faces  like  burning  sparks  of  fire.  Old 
Paderin,  the  Chief  of  the  Geezhega 
Cossacks,  with  white,  frosty  hair  and 
beard,  stood  out  in  front  of  his  little 


red  log-house  as  we  passed,  and  waved 
us  a  last  good-by  with  his  fur  hood  as 
we  swept  out  upon  the  great  level  steppe 
behind  the  town. 

It  was  just  mid-day ;  but  the  sun,  al- 
though at  its  greatest  altitude,  glowed 
like  a  red  ball  of  fire  low  down  in  the 
southern  horizon,  and  a  peculiar  gloomy 
twilight  hung  over  the  white  winti^r 
landscape.  I  could  not  overcome  the 
impression  that  the  sun  was  just  rising, 
and  that  it  would  soon  be  broad  day. 
A  white  ptarmigan  now  and  then  flew 
up  with  a  loud  whir  before  us,  uttered 
a  harsh  "  querk,  querk,  querk "  of  af- 
fright, and,  sailing  a  few  rods  away, 
settled  upon  the  snow  and  became  sud- 
denly invisible.  A  few  magpies  sat 
motionless  in  the  thickets  of  trailing 
pine  as  we  passed,  but  their  feathers 
were  rufiled  up  around  their  heads,  and 
they  seemed  chilled  and  stupefied  by 
the  intense  cold.  The  distant  blue  belt 
of  timber  along  the  Geezhega  River 
wavered  and  trembled  in  its  outlines, 
as  if  seen  through  currents  of  heated 
air;  and  the  white,  ghost-like  moun- 
tains, thirty  miles  away  to  the  south- 
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ward,  were  thrown  up  and  distorttftrby 
refraction  into  a  thousand  airy,  fantastic 
shapes,  which  melted  imperceptibly, 
one  into  another,  like  a  series  of  dis- 
solving views.  Every  feature  of  the 
scenery  was  strange,  weird,  arctic.  The 
red  sun  rolled  slowly  along  the  south- 
ern horizon,  until  it  seemed  to  rest  on  a 
white,  snowy  peak  far  away  in  the 
southwest ;  and  then,  while  we  were  yet 
expecting  day,  it  suddenly  disappear- 
ed, and  the  gloomy  twilight  deepened 
gradually  into  night.  Only  three  hours 
had  elapsed  since  Bunrise,  and  yet  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  could  already  be 
plainly  distinguished. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  house 
of  a  Russian  peasant  who  lived  on  the 
bank  of  the  Qeezhega  River,  about  fif- 
teen versts  east  of  the  settlement. 
While  we  were  drinking  tea  a  special 
messenger  arrived  from  the  village, 
bringing  two  frozen  blueberry  pies  as  a 
parting  token  of  regard  from  the  Ma- 
jor, and  a  last  souvenir  of  civilization. 
Pretending  to  fear  that  something  might 
happen  to  these  delicacies  if  we  should 
attempt  to  carry  them  with  us,  Dodd, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  ate  one  of 
them  up  to  the  last  blueberry;  and, 
rather  than  have  him  sacrifice  himself 
to  a  mistaken  idea  of  duty  by  trying  to 
eat  the  other,  I  attended  to  its  preserver 
tion  myself,  and  put  it  forever  beyond 
the  reach  of  accidental  contingencies. 

On  the  following  day  we  reached  the 
little  log  yourt  on  the  Malmofka,  where 
we  had  spent  one  night  on  our  way  to 
Geezhega;  and,  as  the  cold  was  still 
intense,  we  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
again  of  its  shelter,  and  huddle  around 
the  warm  fire  whidh  Yagor  kindled  on 
a  sort  of  clay  altar  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  There  was  not  space  enough  on 
the  rough  plank-floor  to  accommodate 
all  our  party,  and  our  men  built  a  huge 
fire  of  tamarack  logs  outside,  hung  over 
their  tea-kettles,  thawed  out  their  frosty 
beards,  ate  dried  fish,  sang  jolly  Russian 
songs,  and  made  themselves  so  boister- 
ously happy,  that  we  were  tempted  to 
give  up  the  luxury  of  a  roof  for  the  sake 
of  sharing  in  their  out-door  amusements 
and  merriment.  Our  thermometers,  how- 


ever, marked  85°  below  zero,  and  we  did 
not  venture  out  of  doors  except  when  an 
unusually  loud  burst  of  laughter  an- 
nounced some  stupendous  Siberian  joke 
which  we  thought  would  be  worth  hear- 
ing. The  atmosphere  outside  seemed  to 
be  just  cool  enough  to  exert  an  inspirit- 
ing influence  upon  our  lively  CossackSy 
but  it  was  altogether  too  bracing  for 
unaccustomed  American  constitutions. 
With  a  good  fire,  however,  and  plenty  of 
hot  tea,  we  succeeded  in  making  ourselves 
very  comfortable  inside  the  yourt,  and 
passed  away  the  long  evening  in  smok- 
ing Circassian  tobacco  and  pine  bark, 
singing  American  songs,  telling  stories, 
and  quizzing  our  good-natured  but  un- 
sophisticated Cossack  Merenefi; 

It  was  quite  late  when  we  finally 
crawled  into  our  fur  bags  to  sleep ;  but 
long  afterward  we  could  hear  the  songs, 
jokes,  and  laughter  of  our  drivers  as 
they  sat  around  the  camp-fire  and  told 
funny  stories  of  Siberian  traveL 

We  were  up  on  the  following  morn- 
ing long  before  daylight;  and,  after  a 
hasty  breakfast  of  black  bread,  dried 
fish,  and  tea,  we  harnessed  our  dogs, 
wet  down  our  sledge-runners  with  water 
from  the  tea-kettle  to  cover  them  with 
a  coating  of  ice,  packed  up  our  camp 
equipage,  and,  leaving  the  shelter  of 
the  tamarack  forest  around  the  yourt, 
drove  out  upon  the  great  snowy  Sahara 
which  lies  between  the  Malmofka  River 
and  Penzhinak  Gulf.  It  was  a  land  of 
desolation.  A  great  level  steppe,  as 
boundless  to  the  weary  eye  as  the  ocean 
itself,  stretched  away  in  every  direction 
to  the  far  horizon  withott  a  single  tree 
or  bush  to  relieve  its  white,  snowy  sur- 
face. Nowhere  did  we  see  any  sign  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life,  any  suggestion 
of  summer  or  fiowers,  or  warm  sunshine 
to  brighten  the  dreary  waste  of  stonn- 
drifted  snow.  White,  cold,  and  silent, 
it  lar^  before  us  like  a  vast  frozen  ocean, 
lighted  up  faintly  by  the  slender  cres- 
cent of  the  waning  moon  in  the  east, 
and  the  weird  blue  streamers  of  the 
aurora,  which  went  racing  swiftly  back 
and  forth  along  the  northern  horizon. 
Even  when  the  sun  rose,  huge  and  fiery 
in  a  haze  of  frozen  moisture  at  the 
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south,  it  did  not  seem  to  infcise  any 
warmth  or  life  into  the  bleak,  wintry 
landscape.  It  only  drowned,  in  a  dull, 
red  glare,  the  blue,  tremulous  stream- 
ers of  the  aurora,  and  the  white  radi- 
ance of  the  moon  and  stars,  tinged  the 
snow  with  a  faint  color  like  a  stormy 
sunset,  and  lighted  up  a  splendid  mi- 
rage in  the  northwest,  which  startled 
us  with  its  solemn  mockery  of  familiar 
scenes.  The  wand  of  the  Northern 
Enchanter  touched  the  barren,  snowy 
steppe,  and  it  suddenly  became  a  blue 
tropical  lake,  upon  whose  distant  shore 
rose  the  walls,  domes,  and  slender  minsr 
rets  of  a  y^t  Oriental  city.  Masses  of 
luxuriant  foliage  seemed  to  overhang 
the  clear,  blue  water,  and  to  be  reflected 
in  its  depths,  while  the  white  walls 
above  just  caught  the  first  flush  of  the 
rising  sun.  Never  was  the  illusion  of 
summer  in  winter,  of  life  in  death,  more 
palpable  or  more  perfect.  One'  almost 
instinctively  glanced  around  to  assure 
himself,  by  the  sight  of  familiar  ob- 
jects, that  it  was  not  a  dream;  but, 
as  his  eye  turned  again  to  the  north- 
west across  the  dim  blue  lake,  the  vast, 
tremulous  outlines  of  the  mirage  still 
confronted  him  in  their  unearthly  beau-, 
ty,  and  the  '*  cloud-capped  towers  and 
gorgeous  palaces"  seemed,  by  their 
mysterious  solemnity,  to  rebuke  the 
doubt  which  would  ascribe  them  to  a 
dream.  The  bright  apparition  faded, 
glowed,  and  faded  again  into  indis- 
tinctness, and  from  its  ruins  rose  two 
colossal  pillars,  sculptured  from  rose- 
quartz,  which  gradually  united  their 
capitals,  and  formed  a  Titanic  arch,  like 
the  grand  portal  of  heaven.  This,  in 
turn,  melted  into  an  extensive  fortress, 
with  massive  bastions  and  buttresses, 
flanking  towers  and  deep  embrasures 
and  salient  and  reentering  angles,  whose 
shadows  and  perspective  were  as  natu- 
ral as  reality  itsel£  Nor  was  it  only  at 
a  distance  that  these  deceptive  mirages 
seemed  to  be  formed.  A  crow,  standing 
upon  the  snow  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
two  hundred  yards,  was  exaggerated 
and  distorted  beyond  recognition ;  and, 
once  having  lingered  a  little  behind  the 
rest  of  the  party,  I  was  startled  at  see- 


ing a  long  line  of  shadowy  dog-sledges 
moving  swiftly  through  the  air,  a  short 
distance  ahead,  at  a  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  mock 
sledges  were  inverted  in  position,  and 
the  mock  dogs  trotted  along,  with  their 
feet  in  the  air,  but  their  outlines  were 
almost  as  clear  as  those  of  the  real 
sledges  and  real  dogs  tmdemeath.  This 
curious  phenomenon  lasted  only  a  mo- 
ment, but  it  was  succeeded  by  others 
equally  strange,  until,  at  last,  we  lost 
faith  in  our  eyesight  entirely,  and  would 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  thing 
unless  w^  could  touch  it  with  our 
hands.  Every  bare  hillock  or  dark  ob- 
ject on  the  snow  was  a  nucleus  around 
which  were  formed  the  most  deceptive 
images,  and  two  or  three  times  we 
started  out  with  our  rifles  in  pursuit  of 
wolves  or  black  foxes,  which  proved, 
upon  closer  inspection,  to  be  nothing 
but  crows.  I  had  never  before  known 
the  light  and  atmosphere  to  be  so  fa- 
vorable to  refraction,  and  had  never 
been  so  deceived  in  the  size,  shape,  and 
distance  of  objects  on  the  snow. 

The  thermometer  at  noon  marked  85°, 
and  at  sunset  it  was  88°,  and  sinking. 
We  had  seen  no  wood  since  leaving  the 
yourt,  on  the  Malmofka  River,  and,  not 
daring  to  camp  without  a  fire,  we  trav- 
elled for  five  hours  after  dark,  guided 
only  by  the  stars  and  a  bluish  aurora 
which  was  playing  away  in  the  north. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  intense  cold, 
frost  formed  in  great  quantities  upon 
every  thing  which  was  touched  by  our 
breaths.  Beards  became  stiff,  tangled 
masses  of  frozen  iron-wire,  eyelids  grew 
heavy  with  long. white  reins  of  frost, 
and  firoze  together  when  we  winked, 
and  our  dogs,  enveloped  in  dense  clouds 
of  steam,  looked  like  snowy  polar 
wolves.  Only  by  running  constantly 
beside  our  sledges  could  we  keep  any 
sensation  of  life  in  our  feet.  About 
eight  o'clock  a  few  scattered  trees  loam- 
ed  up  darkly  against  the  eastern  sky, 
and  a  joyful  shout  from  our  leading 
drivers  announced  the  discovery  of  wood. 
We  had  reached  a  small  stream  called 
the  Oose^nova,  seventyoflve  versts  east 
of  GeezhegA^.in  the  very  middle  of  the 
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great  steppe.  It  was  like  coming  to  an 
island  after  haying  been  long  at  sea. 
Our  dogs  stopped  and  curled  them- 
selves up  into  little  round  balls  on  the 
snow,  as  if  conscious  that  the  long  day's 
journey  was  ended,  while  our  drivers 
proceeded  to  make,  rapidly  and  sys* 
tematically,  a  Siberian  half-faced  camp. 
Three  sledges  were  drawn  up  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  little  semi-enclosure 
about  ten  feet  square ;  the  snow  was  all 
shovelled  out  of  the  interior,  and  bank- 
ed up  around  the  three  closed  sides,  like 
a  snow-fort,  and  a  huge  fire  of  trailing 
pine  branches  was  built  at  the'open  end. 
The  bottom  of  this  little  snow-cellar 
was  then  strewn  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  with  twigs  of  willow  and 
alder,  shaggy  bearskins  were  spread 
down  to  make  a  warm,  soft  carpet,  and 
our  for  sleeping-bags  arranged  for  the 
night.  Upon  a  small  table  extempo- 
rized out  of  a  candle-box,  which  stood 
in  the  centre,  Tagor  soon  placed  two 
cups  of  steaming  hot  tea  and  a  couple 
of  dried  fish.  Then  stretching  our- 
selves out  in  luxurious  style  upon  our 
bearskin  carpet,  with  our  feet  to  the 
fire  and  our  backs  against  pillows,  we 
smoked,  drank  tea,  and  told  stories  in 
perfect  comfort.  After  supper  the  driv- 
ers piled  dry  branches  of  trailing  pine 
upon  the  fire  until  it  sent  up  a  column 
of  hot,  ruddy  fiame,  ten  feet  in  height ; 
and  then,  gathering  in  a  picturesque 
group  around  the  blaze,  they  sang  for 
hours  the  wild,  melancholy  songs  of  the 
Kamtchadals,  and  told  never-ending  sto- 
ries of  hardship  and  adventure  on  the 
great  steppes  and  along  the  coast  of 
the  '^  icy  sea."  At  last  the  great  con-^ 
stellation  of  Orion  marked  bed-time. 
Amid  a  tumult  of  snarling  and  fighting 
the  dogs  were  fed  their  daily  allowance 
of  one  dried  fish  each ;  fur  stockings, 
moist  with  perspiration,  were  taken  off 
and  dried  by  the  fire,  and,  putting  on 
our  heaviest  fur  *' kookhlankas,"  we 
crawled,  feet  first,  into  our  bearskin 
bags,  pulled  them  up  over  our  heads, 
and  slept. 

A  camp  in  the  middle  of  a  clear,  dark 
winter's  night  presents  a  strange,  wild 
appearance.     I  was   awakened,   soon 


after  midnight,  by  cold  feet,  and,  raisijig 
myself  upon  one  elbow,  I  pushed  my 
head  out  of  my  frosty  fur  bag  to  see  by 
the  stars  what  time  it  was.  The  fire 
had  died  away  to  a  red  heap  of  smoul- 
dering embers.  There  was  just  light 
enough  to  distinguish  the  dark  outlines 
of  the  loaded  sledges,  the  fur-dad  forms 
of  our  men  lying  here  and  there  in 
groups  about  the  fire,  and  the  frosty 
dogs,  curled  up  into  a  hundred  little 
hairy  balls,  upon  the  snow.  Away  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  camp  stretched 
the  desolate  steppe  in  a  series  of  long 
snowy  undulations,  which  blended  grad- 
ually into  one  great  white  f^pzen  ocean, 
and  were  lost  in  the  distance  and  dark- 
ness of  night  High  overhead,  in  a  sky 
which  was  almost  black,  sparkled  the 
bright  constellations  of  Orion  and  the 
Pleiads — the  celestial  clocks  which 
marked  the  long,  weary  hours  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  The  blue  mysteri- 
ous streamers  of  the  aurora  trembled 
in  the  north,  now  shooting  up  in  clear, 
bright  lines  to  the  zenith,  then  waving 
back  and  forth  in  great  majestic  curves 
over  the  silent  camp,  as  if  warning  back 
the  adventurous  traveller  fix)m  the  un- 
known regions  around  the  pole.  The 
silence  was  profound,  oppressive.  Noth- 
ing but  the  pulsating  of  the  blood  in 
my  ears  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
sleeping  men  at  my  feet  broke  the  uni- 
versal lull.  Suddenly  there  rose  upon 
the  still  night-air  a  long,  faint,  wailing 
cry,  like  that  of  a  human  being  in  the 
last  extremity  of  suffering.  Gradually 
it  swelled  and  deepened,  until  it  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  atmosphere  with  its 
volume  of  moumfhl  sound,  dying  away, 
at  last,  into  a  low,  despairing  moan. 
It  was  the  signal-howl  of  a  Siberian 
dog,  but  so  wild  and  unearthly  did  it 
seem  in  the  stillness  of  the  arctic  mid- 
night, that  it  sent  the  startled  blood 
bounding  through  my  veins  to  my  very 
finger-ends.  In  a  moment  the  mourn- 
ful cry  was  taken  up  by  another  dog 
upon  a  higher  key,  two  or  three  more 
joined  in,  then  ten,  twenty,  forty,  sixty, 
eighty,  until  the  whole  pack  of  a  hun- 
dred dogs  howled  one  infernal  chorus 
together,  making  the  air  fairly  tremble 
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with  sotmd,  as  if  from  the  heavy  bass 
of  a  great  organ.  For  fuUy  a  minate 
heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  yelling,  shrieking  fiends.  Then 
one  by  one  they  began  gradually  to 
drop  off,  the  unearthly  tumult  grew 
momentarily  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
at  last  it  ended,  as  it  began,  in  one  long 
inexpressibly  melancholy  wail,  and  all 
was  still.  One  or  t\TO  of  our  men 
moved  restlessly  in  their  sleep,  as  if  the 
mournful  howls  had  blended  unpleas- 
antly with  their  dreams,  but  no  one 
awoke,  and  a  death-like  silence  again 
pervaded  heaven  and  earth.  Suddenly 
the  aurora  shone  out  with  increased 
brilliancy,  and  its  waving  swords  swept 
back  and  forth  in  great  semicircles 
across  the  dark,  starry  sky,  and  lighted 
up  the  snowy  steppe  with  transitory 
flashes  of  colored  radiance,  as  if  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  opening  and  dos- 
ing upon  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the 
celestial  city.  Presently  it  faded  away 
again  to  a  faint,  diffused  glow  in  the 
north,  and  one  pole  green  streamer, 
slender  and  bright  as  the  spear  of 
Ithuriel,  pushed  slowly  up  toward  the 
zenith,  imtil  it  touched,  with  its  tran»- 
lucent  point,  the  jewelled  belt  of  Orion. 
Then  it,  too,  faded  and  vanished,  and 
nothing  but  a  bank  of  pale  white  mist, 
on  the  northern  horizon,  showed  the 
location  of  the  celestial  armory,  whence 
the  arctic  spirits  drew  the  gleaming 
swords  and  lances  which  they  shook 
and  brandished  nightly  over  the  lonely 
Siberian  steppes.  Crawling  back  into 
my  bag  as  the  aurora  disappeared,  I 


fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  near 
morning. 

With  the  first  streak  of  dawn  the 
camp  began  to  show  signs  of  anima- 
tion. The  dogs  crawled  out  of  the 
deep  holes  which  their  warm  bodies  had 
melted  in  the  snow,  the  Cossacks  poked 
their  heads  out  of  their  frosty  fur-coats, 
and  whipped  off,  with  little  sticks,  the 
mass  of  frost  which  had  accumulated 
around  their  breathing-holes ;  a  fire 
was  built,  tea  boiled,  and  we  crawled 
out  of  our  sleeping-bags  to  shiver  around 
the  fire,  and  eat  a  hasty  breakfast  of 
rye-bread,  dried  fish,  and  tea.  In  twen- 
ty minutes  the  dogs  were  harnessed, 
sledges  packed,  and  runners  covered 
with  ice,  and  one  after  another  we 
drove  away  at  a  brisk  trot  from  the 
smoking  fire,  and  began  another  day's 
journey  across  the  barren  steppe. 

In  this  monotonous  routine  of  riding, 
camping,  and  sleeping  on  the  snow,  day 
after  day  slowly  passed,  until,  on  Dea 
20th,  we  arrived  at  the  settled  Korak 
village  of  Shestakova,  near  the  head  of 
Penihinak  Gulf.  From  this  point  our 
Geezhega  Cossacks  were  to  return,  and  ' 
here  we  were  to  wait  until  the  expected 
sledges  from  Penzhina  should  arrive. 
We  lowered  our  bedding,  pillows,  camp 
equipage,  and  provisions  down  through 
the  chimney-hole  of  the  largest  yourt 
in  the  small  village,  arranged  them  as 
tastefully  as  possible  on  the  wide  wood- 
en platform  which  extended  out  from 
the  wall  on  one  side,  and  made  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  darkness,  smoke, 
cold,  and  dirt  would  permit. 
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DANISH    PEASANTS. 


hx  Denmark  the  peasants  comprise 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  population ; 
and,  as  agriculture  is  the  main  resource 
of  the  country,  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
are  the  main  body  of  society.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  their 
social  adyantages  were,  nevertheless, 
yery  small.  Statesmen  in  those  times, 
especially  those  of  narrow  mind  and 
sentimental  tendencies,  considered  the 
State  a  large  household,  and  according 
to  this  idea  society  was  planned  and  the 
Government  conducted.  The  king  was 
considered  the  master,  the  noblemen 
his  family,  the  royal  officers  a  sort  of 
stewards,  and  tbe  lower  classes — the 
peasants — his  servants.  But  in  the 
household,  where  the  master  has  the 
right  to  do  all  that  he  likes,  his  family 
the  right  to  do  all  that  the  master  does 
not  dislike,  and  the  stewards  the  right 
*  to  cheat  both  of  them,  there  can  be  but 
a  small  portion  of  rights  remaining  to 
the  servants.    So  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  Danish  peasants  were  not  exactly 
slaves,  but  something  still  worse.  To 
the  slave,  who  has  no  rights  at  all,  his 
poverty  and  defencelessness  are,  in  a 
measure,  a  passport  to  his  master's  com- 
passion ;  but  the  Danish  peasants,  who 
were  tenants,  had  a  form  of  rights, 
which  deprived  them  of  the  lord's  be- 
nevolence, without  enabling  them  to 
defend  themselves  against  his  despotic 
encroachments.  A  century  ago  the 
peasants  were  the  property  of  their 
lords ;  and  if  the  lord  was  gambling, 
and  had  no  more  money  left,  he  set  a 
number  of  peasants,  instead  of  dollars, 
on  his  card.  At  the  end  of  the  eighlr 
eenth  century  this  had  changed,  but 
still  a  deed  of  conveyance  would  some- 
times enumerate :  an  estate,  consisting 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  with 
house  and  bams,  with  four  horses, 
twenty  cows,  eight  peasants,  and  so 
forth.  Even  if  the  tenant  was  not  the 
property  of  the  lord,  he  was,  neverthe- 


less, as  little  his  own  master;  for  he 
was  forbidden  to  move  from  the  place 
where  he  was  bom  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  fortieth  year.  Thus  he  lost 
almost  entirely  a  man's  first  right,  the 
right  to  live  where  he  likes ;  for  if  one 
has  been  shut  up  within -the  same  box 
for  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  is  likely  to 
have  lost  all  energy  to  move  away  from 
it. 

This  regulation  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  a  feudal  bondage,  but  rather  a 
sort  of  military  duty.  The  lord  was 
compelled  by  law  to  supply  the  army 
out  of  his  tenantry  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  soldiers.  He  had  received  his 
real  estate  from  the  king,  and  still  held 
it  on  this  condition.  It  was,  however, 
often  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  it,  be- 
cause the  young  people  ran  away  when 
the  time  of  enlistment  arrived.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  Government  tied 
the  peasants  by  law  to  the  soil  on  which 
they  were  bom.  Military  service  was, 
indeed,  a  horror  to  the  peasants,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  so,  for  it  was  such 
as  to  be  to  them  an  anticipation  of  hell 
itself.  The  Danish  king  kept  up  a  large 
standing  army,  with  which  to  ornament 
his  palaces,  to  wage  some  war<^  and  to 
provide  his  treasury  with  money.  It 
seems  a  singular  business  to  make  mon- 
ey by  dealing  in  soldiers;  yet,  Fred- 
erick rV.  let  out  his  soldiers  to  William 
HI.  of  England  for  a  considerable  sum, 
and  an  additional  amount  for  each  one 
who  happened  to  be  shot.  When  Marl- 
borough advised  him  that  such  or  such 
a  regiment  or  battalion  had  been  mown 
down  by  the  enemy's  grapeshot,  this 
dreadful  report  was  softened  to  his 
royal  heart  by  an  enclosed  assignment 
on  the  English  treasury ;  and  it  was  his 
comfort  that  peasants,  like  rabbits  and 
rats,  are  very  prolific.  The  Danish ' 
kings  themselves  sometimes  waged  wars, 
never  by  virtue  of  any  war-like  temper 
or  military  talent,  seldom  for  any  use- 
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M  pnipose,  but  from  futile  reasons, 
sometimes  only  because  it  was  consid- 
ered for  the  royal  glory  to  have  waged 
wars  and  shed  bloocl — ^the  people's,  of 
course,  not  their  own.  The  war,  how- 
ever, was  a  relief  to  the  soldiers.  They 
fared  much  worse  during  peace,  when 
only  used  as  an  ornament.  When  the 
king  took  a  ride,  the  soldiers  had  to 
accompany  him  in  large  numbers  and 
in  pompous  array,  ft  was  a  brilliant 
show.  The  coach  itself,  though  it 
looked  yery  like  a  cage  in  our  menage- 
ries, was,  nerertheless,  something  im- 
posing, for  it  was  gilded  and  uphol- 
stered all  oyer,  and  it  moyed  grayely 
and  majestically  along,  drawn  by  eight 
horses.  Within  sat  the  king ;  without 
rode  on  horseback  the  dragoons  and 
hussars,  certainly  not  to  prevent  the 
royal  beast  of  prey  from  breaking  out, 
but  as  little  to  prohibit  the  subject- 
lambs  from  breaking  in;  for,  indeed, 
these  last  stood  humbly  bowing  on 
both  sides  of  the  road.  When  the  king 
returned  home,  the  infantry  were  drawn 
up  in  the  court-yard,  upon  the  stairs, 
and  along  the  corridors,  presenting 
arms ;  and  through  these  brilliant  ranks 
he  dragged  along  his  rhetunatism  or 
his  gout,  his  waking  vices  and  his  sleep- 
ing conscience.  Such  a  military  ser- 
vice seems  not  difficult  to  perform ;  yet 
it  was  difficult  to  learn,  and  could  not 
be  acquired  without  almost  intolerable 
vexations.  The  officers  were  Qermans, 
and  perhaps  not  one  of  them  could 
speak  Danish.  At  all  events,  the  words 
of  command  were  in  German.  The 
army,  being  Danish  peasants,  of  course 
did ^ not  understand  these  commands; 
nevertheless,  if  they  were  mistaken,  the 
soldiers  were  soundly  flogged.  To  be 
beaten  and  basted,  drubbed  and  cudg- 
elled,  was  the  soldier's  natural  lot ;  for, 
indeed,  this  was  the  only  language 
through  which  the  officer  co«ld  make 
his  will  understood.  And  what  was  his 
Tvill  ?  It  was,  to  have  all  his  soldiers 
exactly  alike  in  size  and  form.  The 
thick  were  to  be  laced  and  the  thin  t(X 
be  stuffed.  Those  who  had  no  beard, 
had  to  wear  a  false  one ;  and  those  who 
had  a  frill  beard,  to  have  the  greater 


part  of  it  pulled  out.  All  military  mat- 
ters were  pedantic,  as  the  whole  mili- 
tary method  was  barbarous.  The  great- 
est injuries  and  cruelties  that  Heaven 
ever  looked  upon  have  perhaps  been 
committed  in  the  European  armies  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  young  peasants  used 
every  possible  means  to  avoid  the  army. 
They  sometimes  cut  off  their  forefingers, 
in  order  to  be  incapable  of  using  arms, 
and  consequently  unfit  for  military  ser- 
vice. Often,  at  the  time  of  enlistment, 
the  lord  had  to  establish  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  hunting  after  the  youth  of  his 
tenantry.  They  would  disappear  from 
their  homes  and  flee  into  the  forests. 
But  the  lord  scoured  the  forest  with 
rifle  and  horn,  with  huntsmen  and  dogs, 
coursing  the  deserter  from  tree  to  tree, 
over  the  hills,  down  to  the  swamp, 
where  usually  he  was  taken,  sitting  in 
the  mud  up  to  the  neck,  and  with  all 
the  dogs  barking  around  him. 

The  military  duty,  however,  as  it  was 
called,  was  not  completed  by  an  actual 
service  of  eight  or  ten  years ;  for  the 
peasant  was  still  .nominally  bound  by 
law  to  the  same  duty.  This,  however, 
was  a  sort  of  imposition  in  behalf  of 
the  nobleman,  in  order  that  his  ground 
might  be  cultivated.  When  the  service 
was  over,  the  peasant  had  to  return  to 
his  birthplace  and  remain  until  the  for- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  But  though  this 
command  was  issued  under  pretext  of 
a  military  duty,  the  real  cause  was,  nev- 
ertheless, the  miserable  system  of  gath<- 
ering  taxes.  The  peasants  paid  their 
taxes  not  to  a  royal  tax-gatherer,  but  to 
the  lord,  and  he  himself  was  tax-free, 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  security 
to  the  king  for  the  tenants'  taxes.  This, 
however,  he  could  not  be,  unless  the 
king,  on  his  part,  wohld  be  security  to 
the  lord  that  he  should  not  lack  ten- 
ants. Hence  the  command  that  the 
youDg  peasant  should  go  back  to  his 
birthplace.  After  bein^  a  soldier,  he 
became  a  tenant ;  but  he  was  only  blown 
from  the  thunder  into  the  lightning. 
Thraldom  was  now  his  condition,  and 
a  hundred  hindrances  were  placed  in 
the  way  of  his  labor.    He  was  com- 
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pelled  to  take  whatever  &rm,  and  for 
whateyer  rent,  the  lord  chose  to  desig- 
nate ;  and  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  part- 
ly with  money,  but  chiefly  with  labor. 
At  any  time  he  could  be  commanded  to 
go  to  the  manor  and  work  for  the  lord, 
when  he  had  instantaneously  to  let  his 
own  work  wait,  if  he  would  not  ride 
the  wooden  horse.  This  was  a  board, 
on  the  edge  of  which  the  refractory 
tenant  was  placed  astride  without  pil- 
lion, but  with  weights  tied  to  his  feet, 
and  from  which  he  often  dismounted  a 
cripple.  Thus,  he  could  seldom  get  his 
own  soil  tilled  or  his  own  crop  gathered 
in  due  time,  particularly  as  he  had  to 
wait  for  the  tither.  He  paid  the  tithe 
in  kind,  and  had  to  let  the  crop  remain 
in  the  field  until  the  tithe-gatherer  had 
come  to  count  the  sheayes  and  take  a 
tenth  part.  Meanwhile,  the  grain  often 
sprouted  and  was  spoiled.  His  haryest 
was  small  and  bad,  sufficing  perhaps  to 
feed  himself  and  his  family  upon,  but 
leaving  nothing  for  the  market ;  and  as 
his  condition  was  thraldom,  so  his  life 
was  starvation.  If,  however,  some 
strenuous  and  industrious  tenant  hap- 
pened to  conquer  his  fate  so  as  to  gain 
a  little  surplus,  it  was  none  the  better 
for  him,  and  the  money  had  to  be  care- 
fully concealed,  because,  if  the  fact 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lord,  the 
tenant  was  likely  to  be  robbed  by  him. 
The  lord  could,  indeed,  seize  upon  the 
tenant's  property  without  violating  the 
law.  He  could  arbitrarily  increase  the 
rent;  he  could,  without  any  possible 
protest,  remove  him  to  a  poorer  &inn, 
and  could  enforce  his  demands  in  pref- 
erence to  all  other  creditors,  even  with- 
out presenting  any  certificate  of  debt. 
Thus  robbery  was  legal,  if  the  lord  was 
the  robber  and  the  tenant  the  robbed ; 
and  the  poor  peasant,  after  losing  the 
enjoyment  of  *  personal  freedom,  lost, 
moreover,  the  right  of  accumulating 
wealth'— yea,  of  having  property.  Was 
there  now  any  thing  left  for  him  to 
lose? 

But  why  did  he  not  rebel,  rather  than 
lose  all  in  such  a  manner  ?  Alas,  poor 
unfortunate  1  To  endure  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Danish  nation,  perseverance 


their  virtue,  indolence  their  vice.  The 
Danish  history,  through  the  last  five  or 
sis  centuries,  presents  many  instances 
of  bold  defence,  but  none  of  brilliant 
assault ;  many  of  indomitable  will,  but 
none  of  impulsive  passion.  And  these 
poor  fellows,  moreover,  had  grown  up 
in  the  conviction  that  all  was  as  it 
ought  to  be;  that  life  on  earth  ought 
to  be  a  hell  to  them  and  a  paradise  to 
the  lord,  and  that  this  was  the  will  of 
the  Creator.  They  could  neither  read, 
write,  nor  cipher;  and  as  to  religion, 
they  knew  Batan  better  than  God.  The 
minister  was  a  stout  theologian,  who  re- 
ceived the  office  Arom  the  nobleman^s 
hands  by  marrying  his  predecessor's 
widow.  He  was  always  velry  busy  in 
bringing  accusations  of  heresy  against 
the  neighboring  clergyman,  and  with 
writing  congratulatory  verses  to  his 
patron ;  but  he  took  little  care  of  his 
fiock,  and  suffered  them  to  feed  upon, 
the  most  foolish  superstitions.  He  was 
often  a  sort  of  maitre  do  plaisir  to  the 
lord ;  and  while  the  minister  was  thus, 
in  a  great  measure;  taken  up  with  ar- 
ranging the  amusements  at  the  manor, 
his  neglected  parishioners  sought  the 
witch  for  help  in  all  spiritual  matters. 
The  witch  was  not  only  the  peasant's 
physician,  but  also  his  judge  and  his 
priest.  To  her  he  went,  if  any  thing 
had  been  stolen,  that  she  might  detect 
and  punish  the  thief  by  her  sorcery. 
To  her  he  brought  the  new-bom  little 
one  to  have  it  blessed  with  a  sign,  lest 
the  elf  should  take  it  away  and  substi- 
tute a  child  of  its  own.  She  was,  in- 
deed, his  faith,  his  hope,  and  all  his 
comfort;  but  her  business  was  very 
dangerous  to  herself.  If  the  minister 
became  jealous,  and  waged  war  against 
her,  there  could  be  no  terms  of  peace. 
The  old  hag  was  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea.  If  she  sank  to  the  bottom  and  was 
drowned,  she  was  declared  innocent  of 
sorcery,  and  buried  like  a  Christian 
woman;  but  if  she  floated  on  the 
water,  she  was  deemed  able  to  do  so 
only  by  help  of  Satan  himself,  and  she 
was  burned  to  death.  If  once  accused 
of  sorcery,  water  or  Aire  was  inevitably 
her  death ;  and  with  her  died  the  spit; 
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itnal  matron  of  the  parish.  The  school- 
master was  a  weak  theologian,  who  got 
his  employment  at  the  hands  of  the 
steward,  by  marrying  the  landlord's 
chambermaid.  He  was  a  man  of  wit, 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  earth  was 
flat,  like  a  pancake;  ie  could  speak 
Latin  and  make  altar-candles,  but  he 
neyer  taught  his  pupils  any  thing  worth 
learning.  He  was  an  itinerant  teacher, 
and  did  not  tarry  in  one  place  longer 
than  three  or  four  days  at  a  time, 
¥rhen  he  reached  a  Tillage,  he  gathered 
the  children  into  a  bam,  and  began  his 
instructions.  Standing  on  a  table  or 
barrel,  and  crying  out  the  articles  and 
commandments  from  the  catechism, 
majestically /beating  time  with  a  switch, 
and  now  and  then  animating  his  spirit 
by  a  dram  of  brandy,  he  made  the  chil- 
dren repeat  these  matters  oyer  and  oyer 
again.  At  last,  getting  drunk,  his  les- 
sons would  end.  Such  instruction,  eyen 
though  it  was  religious  instruction,  was 
a  mere  matter  of  memory  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  left  to  their  hearts  only 
his  own  example— «n  example  of  drunk- 
emiess.  But  did  he  neyer  giye  their 
intellect  any  thing  ?  Oertainly.  Some- 
times, when  in  splendid  humor,  he 
poured  out  his  wits,  consisting  of  a  pre* 
cious  combination  of  sagacious  ques* 
tions  and  answers.  For  instance: 
**  Who  cried  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by 
an  liying  on  the  earth  ?  " — '*  The  ass  in 
Noah^s  ark;  for  in  it  were  all  liying 
beings  enclosed.'^  Or :  "^  What  grows 
larger  by  subtracting  from  it,  and  small- 
er by  adding  to  it?"— "A  pit-hole." 
The  worst  of  all,  howeyer,  was,  that  the 
most  beneyolent  teacher  of  man — life 
*  itself— -could  teach  the  poor  peasant 
nothing.  Horace  has  said,  that  the 
owner's  two  eyes  see  more  than  the  ser- 
vant's hundred — and  there  is  deep  truth 
in  these  few  words;  for,  indeed,  if 
Iftbor  is  to  be  not  a  dumb  drudgery, 
but  a  deyelopment  of  strength  and 
mind— -if  one  is  to  work  strenuously 
and  with  prudence,  gaining  by  work- 
ing, he  himself  must  be  the  possessor  of 
the  results  of  his  labors.  It  is  only  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruit  which  dignifies 
Uie  labor,  and  it  is  only  the  dignified 
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labor  which  deyelopa  the  laborer.  But 
the  Danish  peasants,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  lived  only  to 
put  meat  into  the  nobleman's  pot 
From  a  life  of  such  labor  nothing  is 
learned  but  to  steal  the  meat.  A  peo- 
ple thus  trained  are  not  fit  for  rebellion. 
If  they  are  good-natured,  they  will  only 
safkr  and  degenerate. 

Tet,  in  process  of  time,  a  feeling  of 
the  cruel  injustice  of  this  state  of  things 
began  to  dawn  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  The  first  who  gave  public  ex- 
pression to  this  sentiment  was  a  poet — 
Louis  Holberg.  In  his  comedy  of 
Jeppe,  which  has  been  translated  into 
all  European  languages,  he  has  por- 
trayed to  the  life  the  Danish  peasantry 
of  that  time.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
drunkenness,  indolence,  superstition, 
and  fiillinefls  of  that  class,  with  such 
humor  and  wit  as  to  convulse  the  read- 
er with  laughter,  and  with  such  energy 
of  truth  as  to  make  him  shrink  before 
the  naked  ugliness.  But  though  the 
likeness  has  by  no  means  been  flattered 
by  the  poet,  it  savors,  nevertheless,  of 
something  not  directly  said,  like  Beau- 
marchais'  Figaro.  We  laugh  at  Jeppe, 
and  we  shrink  before  him,  but  we  take 
an  interest  in  him.  Glimpses  of  strong 
common  sense  and  sound  feeling,  in 
connection  with  some  undefinable  love- 
liness of  mind,  prove  him  to  be  a  good- 
natured  man,  only  depraved  by  odious 
conditions.  He  touches  our  feeling  and 
excites  our  indignation  on  account  of 
his  social  position.  It  is  a  masterpiece, 
and  it  was  ftilly  understood.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Europeans  have  a  talent  for 
catching  the  pith  of  a  drama ;  and  the 
Bevolutlon  of  1830,  in  Paris,  is  not  the 
only  one  which  has  begun  in  the  thea- 
tre. 

A  little  after  this  event,  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  became  the  subject  of 
animated  debates.  In  1770,  Denmark 
obtained  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It 
was,  later — ^in  1772 — ^much  limited,  but 
the  debate  had  begun,  and  could  not 
be  kept  down.  The  facts  were  too 
striking.  When  travelling  through  the 
country,  one  would  meet  with  only 
painful  scenes.    The  dwellings  were  in 
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rains,  and  looked  more  like  heaps  of 
rubbish  and  straw  than  houses.    They 
were  so  low  that  the  inmates,  if  they 
wished  to  look  out,  ran  their  heads 
through  the  chimney  instead  of  through 
the  door ;  and  around  them  no  gardens 
or  iruit-trees  could  be  seen,  no  joy  or 
bustle  of  industry  be  heard.    The  chil- 
dren  sat   silent,  leaning   their  heads 
against  the  wall,  and  dreaming  of  food ; 
and  close  by  stood  the  old  work-horse, 
dumb  and  sleepy,  and  eating  the  straw 
from  the  roof.    Only  the  ravens  croaked 
loudly  in  the  air  with  eager  desire. 
The  fields  were  in  a  like  deplorable  con- 
dition.   The  meadows  and  low  grounds, 
uuidrained  of  the  water  rained  upon 
them,  grew  into  swamps ;  and  the  stag- 
nant pools  and  mud  infected  the  air 
with    malaria.     Forests,    groves,  and 
thickets  grew  up  unrestrained,  a  shel- 
ter to  beasts  of  prey  and  a  harbor  for 
large  herds  of  deer,  which  destroyed 
the  standing  com,  a  whole  county  often 
lying  uncultivated,  while  the  inhabit- 
ants roved  about  in  bands  as  beggars. 
Thus  it  was  evident  to  every  one  that 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  if  not  im- 
proved, would  soon  ruin  the  whole  na- 
tion.    At  the  same  time,  certain  new 
ideas  as  to  the  way  to  make  society 
happier,  emanating  firom  Rousseau's  and 
Montesquieu's  writings,  and  fi^m  the 
American  war  of  independence,  were 
spreading  over  all  Europe,  and  talsjng 
root   everywhere.     The   ancient   idea 
that  the    State  was   analogous   to    a 
household,  had  become  a  sentimental 
and  ridiculous  fogyism.    Men  began  to 
understand  that,  in  society,  there  can 
be  no  right  without  a  corresponding 
duty,  and  no  duty  without  a  correspond- 
ing right.    It  seemed  not  impossible  to 
realize  this  scheme  in  Denmark,  at  least 
to  a  certain  degree,  without  a  revolu- 


tion. It  was  possible  to  make  the  peas- 
ant a  free  man,  simply  by  transferring 
the  power  of  enlistment  from  the  hands 
of  the  lord  to  the  hands  of  the  king ; 
and  it  was  possible  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent of  the  lord  so  far  as  to  secure 
to  him  the  right  of  having  property,  by 
changing  the  tax-system,  and  establish- 
ing the  relations  between  the  lord  and 
his  tenants  in  the  form  of  a  contract. 

This  was  done. '  When  the  crown- 
prince  Frederick,  though  but  fourteen 
years  old,  took  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, in  1784,  his  father,  the  king,  be- 
ing imbecile,  he  appointed  a  committer 
of  intelligent  and  magnanimous  states- 
men to  regulate  all  matters  concerning 
the  peasantry.  Edicts  upon  edicts  were 
issued,  and,  as  they  had  all  been  well 
considered,  they  were  cautiously  but 
firmly  enforced ;  and  the  whole  innova- 
tion was  consummated  without  any  tu- 
mult or  disorder  before  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years.  Soon  the  fruits  ap- 
peared. Houses  arose,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  arose  with  tiiem. 
The  exportation  of  com  doubled  within 
ten  years,  and  the  taxes  could  be  dou- 
bled also,  for  the  country  was  bloom- 
ing. Where,  twenty  years  ago,  a  crowd 
of  dirty  little  ones  crawled  about  a 
drunken  father  and  a  scolding  mother^ 
happy-faced  children  played  aroundL 
their  respectable  parents,  or  listened  to 
the  mother  reading  the  Bible,  or  the 
father  telling  the  history  of  Christian 
IV.  Where,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
bondman  strolled  in  rags,  to  beg  and 
to  borrow,  the  tenant  rode  in  a  carriage 
with  his  family,  to  feast  in  the  grove. 
And  he  who,  in  1784,  had  sat  a  coward 
in  the  swamp,  in  1801,  when  the  £ng-« 
lish  had  fallen  upon  Copenhagen,  flew 
voluntarily  into  the  town  to  fight  for 
his  native  land. 
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YoxrirG  Tom  CoIHdb,  law-fltudent,  had 
just  come  into  a  strange  inheritance. 
He  sat  solitary  in  his  little  hoarding- 
house  room,  trying  to  realize  it. 

"  If  the  poor  child  hadn't  m^,"  he  said 
to  himself,  *^  it  conld  go  and  apply  for 
admission  to  some  institution.  If  I  hadn't 
it,  I  conld ;  hnt  Lord  I  that  is  not  the 
idea.    I  must  decide  what  I  am  to  do." 

Tom  had  solemnly  promised  to  care 
for  the  new-horn  hahy  of  his  only  sister, 
who  had  jnst  died. 

He  tried  to  meditate.  He  had  often 
before,  daring  his  life,  made  the  same 
attempt,  hnt  ha^  never  to  any  extent 
succeeded.  He  did  not  seem  like  one 
horn  to  take  things  into  very  serious 
consideration.  But  this  case  seemed  to 
require  it.  No  good  joke  came  to  the 
rescue.  Tom  really  had  never  in  his 
twenty-two  years  felt  such  an  awful 
sense  of  gloom.  His  natural  hilarity 
conld  only  suggest  to  his  mind  tbe 
rather  poor  consolation  that  he  "  had  at 
least  over  night  to  consider  on  the  busi- 
ness." 

Here  Tom  was  interrupted  by  a  knock 
on  the  door — an  occurrence  unusual 
enough  in  the  little  upper  room  where 
he  had  long  since  ceased  regarding  even 
the  bell-pull  as  a  resort  in  any  extremity, 
so  completely  was  he  accustomed  to  be 
let  alone. 

Before  Tom  could  respond  to  the 
knock  it  was  followed  by  a  cry  of 
mingled  entreaty  and  command,  such  as 
only  hungry  babies  know  how  to  emit. 

'^IVe  fetched  the  poor  little  dear 
around,  sir ! "  remarked  a  woman  whose 
marvellous  rotundity  of  person  showed 
to  fine  advantage  as  she  waved  her 
screaming  parcel  as  though  it  were  in- 
cense wherewith  to  purify  Tom's  bache- 
lor-room. 

"Good  Lord!  "  he  ejacnlated. 

"You'd  ought  to  git  a  cow,"  said 
nurse,  still  brandishing  her  charge. 
"  There  I  there  I  there  I  It's  got  wind  this 


minute,  mixin'  milk.    Have  you  found  a 
nnrse,  sir?    And  baby  wants  clothes." 

"  It's  got  on  too  many  clothes  now," 
said  Tom.  "I  think  that's  what  it's  cry- 
ing about ;  see  how  red  and  hot  it  is  I " 

Poor  inexperienced  Tom !  he  had  of- 
fended the  womfin — cast  recklessly  over- 
board his  only  anchor! 
.  She  dropped  her  shrieking  charge 
upon  Tom's  bed,  and  started  towards 
the  door. 

"  Very  well,  sir!  "  she  said  solemnly, 
"  I  see  you  know  all  about  babies — I  may 
go!" 

"  Oh !  oh ! "  gasped  Tom,  "  do  not ! 
In  the  name  of  mercy  do  not  I  It  shall 
have  clothes !  Why  do  you  say  I  want 
a  nurse?  Are  not  yon  one?  I  assure 
yon  I  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
of  babies! — I  never  to  my  knowledge 
touched  one  I " 

Beal  despair  is  impressive.  The  wo- 
man was  mollified. 

*'  *•  I  am,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  confi* 
dentially  to  Tom,  "  a  *  monthlyj*  I  am 
willing  to  stay  with  yon  while  I  can. 
But,  sir,  a  person  in  my  position  is  no 
dependence.  My  summons  may  come 
any  day  or  hour.  It's  impossible  to 
calculate.  Day  and  night  is  all  the 
same  to  me.  There  ain't  on  earth  to 
me  a  thing  so  inscrutable  as  this  impos- 
sibility of  calculating  when  we  shall  be 
sent  for.  I'H  work  for  yon  while  I  can, 
sir,  but  when  my  call  comes,  no  earthly 
thing  can  keep  me." 

Tom  took  all  these  remarks  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view.  From  a  person  of 
Mrs.  Primmins'  robustness,  they  amazed 
him.  He  felt  a  vague  fear  lest,  as  he 
mentally  expressed  it,  there  might  be 
"a  bee  in  the  old  lady's  bonnet." 

"  Oh !  cheer  up !  cheer  up,  Auntie," 
he  said,  "  you  look  hale  and  hearty. 
You've  overtired  yourself  with  my  poor 
sister.  If  you'll  stay  and  take  charge  of 
that  little  thing  for  me,  I'll  risk  your 
getting  a  '  summons.' " 
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'*  Yonr  poor  sister  fonnd  great  consola- 
tion in  yonr  promise  for  her  child," 
remarked  Mrs.  Frimmins  pathetically. 
"  It^s  a  desperate  resort  leaving  a  baby 
to  a  joQog  man,  but  in  her  strait  she  was 
fain  to  catch  at  any  straw.'' 

**  Oan  yon,''  saidTom,  looking  gloom- 
ily at  his  now  silent  prize  on  the  bed, 
"oan  you  give  me  any  advice?  You 
couldn't  have  waited  till  to-morrow 
before  bringing  it,  could  youf "  he  added 
half  reproaclifuUy. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Frimmins. 
"  Well !  you're  no  account  I  Now  let  fne 
think." 

"  Do,  in  Heaven's  name,"  q'aculated 
Tom. 

Mrs.Frimmin8  placed  herarms  akimbo. 

Tom  fervently  prayed  for  light  on  the 
meditations. 

'^I  have  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Frimmins; 
*'  Malviny^s  got  to  take  it  1 " 
0  <<  Bless  your  dear  soul,"  responded 
Tom.  "  Malviny's  the  very  one  I  What 
a  talent  you  have  for  managing,  auntie 
dear  I " 

There  was  Tom,  his  very  self  I  He 
had  hit  on  exactly  the  right  compliment 
to  pay  the  old  nurse.  He  was  actually 
floating  through  life  on  this  instinct  he 
had  for  saying  the  most  pleasant  thing  to 
every  body.  Mrs.  Frimmins  of  all  things 
desired  the  reputation  of  a  manoBuvrer, 
as  it  was,  of  course,  the  one  of  all  others 
that  she  did  not  deserve. 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  chuckling,  "lean 
manage.  Let  fM  alone  I  And  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  I'll  go  there  with 
you.  Now,"  said  she,  seizing  her 
charge,  who  was  beginning  to  squirm, 
"  now  I'll  see  what's  to  be  got  out  of 
your  landlady." 

Winking  violently  with  first  one  eye 
and  then  the  other,  she  started  to  go ; 
then,  with  a  sudden  solemnity,  she  rein- 
serted her  head  in  the  doorway. 

"If  I'm  summoned,"  she  said,  "it's 
above  all  else.  If  I'm  called,  I  must 
go,  day  or  night  I  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Tom,  much  puzzled, 
"  but  you  won't  be.  Auntie  I  "  As  the 
young  man  walked  abroad  to  get  his 
dinner,  he  felt  impressed  with  an  almost 
niysterioQS  awe  of  the  old  nurse. 


"  To  think  of  living  always  with  death 
grinning  one  in  the  face  like  that,"  he 
muttered. 

In  the  night  Tom's  dream  of  peace 
was  again  dispelled. 

Another  knock  on  his  door. 

"  Am  I  under  a  ban  f  "  growled  Tom ; 
"  what's  the  matter  now  f " 

"  I'm  called,"  said  the  voice  o^  Mrs. 
Frimmins,  "my  summons  has  cornel  '^ 

"  Oh,  the  devil  I "  cried  Tom,  lost  to 
all  sense  of  the  importance  of  conciliat- 
ing the  nurse.  "  Go  to  bed  I  Hold  on 
till  morning  t " 

In  the  morning  Tom,  who,  happy  fel- 
low 1  always  slept  soundest  under  a 
sense  of  depression,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  nine  o'clock.  He  found 
that  Mrs.  Frimmins  had  actually  disap- 
peared for  parts  unknown.  In  the  arms 
of  his  hitherto  stern  landlady  he  fonnd 
his  charge  nestling.  A  new  light — that 
of  love — was  beaming  in  the  solemn  wo- 
man's eye, — ^that  woman,  thought  Tom, 
who  would  see  any  one  of  her  boarders 
starve  and  rot  for  ten  cents  arday  saved  I 
He  looked  at  his  little  responsibility 
with  a  feeling  of  awe,  almost  a  suspicion 
o§  witchcraft  It  is  customary  to  shake 
the  head,  and  wonder  at  the  amazlng^ 
Frovidence  that  sometimes  removes  a 
mother  and  throws  a  young  infant  upon 
the  charity  of  others  1  Why  not  also 
consider  reverently  the  innate  instinct  of 
motherhood  that  rises  in  every  female 
heart  at  sight  of  a  baby  so  bereaved  I 

"  I  have  undertaken,"  said  the  land- 
lady, giving  Tom  a  smile  such  as  he  had 
never  dreamed  could  rest  on  Tier  features, 
"  I  have  undertaken  to  go  with  yon  in 
search  of  Mrs.  Frimmins'  niece,  Malvi- 
nyl" 

Several  hours  later,  Tom  Collins 
sprang  from  a  light  wagon  in  which  he 
had  driven  to  the  door  of  a  pretty  cot- 
tage. 

"  We  will  make  one  last  cfibrt  by  in- 
quiring here,"  he  said  to  his  landlady, 
who  held  the  baby. 

With  his  usual  impetuosity  he  pushed 

directly  through    into   the   little   rear 

kitchen.    There,  he  forgot  his  errand, 

forgot  every  thing  except  what  he  saw. 

•  A  young  girl,  plump,  neat,  and  rosj. 
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stood,  with  rocnd  arms  bared,  t)6fore  a 
table.  She  was  assiduously  oocnpied  in 
caressing,  with  her  white  hands,  little 
lumps  of  doDgh  into  shape.  Then  she 
placed  them  in  rows  in  a  big  black  pan. 
For  a  moment  she  did  not  see  Tom.  He, 
unreasoning,  impulsire  fellow,  forgot  his 
errand — ^forgot everything,  in  short,  and 
began  envying  those  lumps  of  dongh. 
He  felt  instinctively  that  he,  too,  pos- 
sessed a  great  capacity  for  being  moulded 
by  some  such  hands  as  those. 

Suddenly  she  turned.  Such  a  dim- 
pling smile  I  such  rosy  embarrassment  I 
Tom,  great  black^haired,  jetty-eyed  giant 
that  he  was,  thought  this  little  plump 
blonde  an  angel.  Thought!  why,  he 
was  sure  of  it  I 

After  a  while  he  came  partially  to  his 
senses^  and  said,  *'  Pm  looking  for  one 
Malvina  Barker.'^ 

^^  And  that  is  me,'*  said  the  rosy  lips. 

**  Then  IVe  brought  you  a  baby,"  he 
fliud  abruptly. 

A  good  deal  of  astonishment  can  be 
pat  into  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes  with- 
out spoiling  them — and  so  there  was. 
Fortunately,  at  this  point  the  landlady 
appeared,  and  so,  a  moment  later,  did 
Malvina's  mother,  called  up  from  the 
oeUar  by  the  voioes. 

Negotiations  were  soon  completed. 

Tom  again  in  his  little  room,  found  it 
the  loneliest,  dreariest  place  he  had  ever 
in  his  life  looked  upon. 

A  couple  of  days  later  he  concluded 
that  it  would  be  inhuman  not  to  go  and 
inquire  after  his  little  charge.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  he  was 
seized  with  the  same  impression  again. 
Then  he  went  to  take  to  baby,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  that  the  moon  is  more 
distant  than  the  door-knob,  a  box  of 
geographical  blocks.  Then  be  went  to 
inquire  if  it  needed  pocket-money;  and 
he  told  Malvina  that  he  knew  she  was 
not  kept  awake  nights  with  it,  because 
her  eyes  were  so  bright 

This  time  Malvina^s  mother  told  Tom 
that  of  course  they  were  very  plain  peo- 
ple, and  no  fit  associates  for  a  young 
^  gent ''  like  him,  but  that  if  he  toished  to 
stay,  there  was  plenty  of  strawberries 
and  cream  for  tea.  * 


Tom  stayed,  and  after  tea  the  moon 
came  out.  Oh  1  that  wicked,  shameless 
moon  I  Tom,  by  its  light,  told  Malvina 
right  out  that  her  eyes  were  bluer  than 
Heaven — ^her  lips  sweeter  than  roses — 
and  all  that 

When  they  parted,  Malvina  went  to 
her  room  and  cried. 

What  could  such  a  perfect  king  of  a 
man  mean  by  talking  like  that  to  her? 
Of  course,  he  could  not  mean  to  marry  a 
little  school-mistress  only  home  on  a 
vacation  I 

Tom  acted  queerly,  too,  when  alone 
in  his  room.  He  took  a  pencil  and  pa- 
per, and  figured  and  calculated.  He 
made  a  list  of  all  the  little  properties  he 
possessed.  He  added  them  up  and  he 
added  them  down.  Then  he  set  down  a 
list  of  all  the  things  he  was  accustomed 
to  spend  money  upon  that  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Then  he  brought  out  a  book 
on  economy,  where  it  tells  how  a  man 
can  live  cheaper  with  a  frugal  wife  than 
be  can  alone.  He  was  astoni^ed  to  find 
that  book  so  intensely  interesting  I 

The  next  day  Tom  went  again  to  see 
the  baby.  In  fact,  it  had  seemed  to  him 
as  though  the  afternoon  never  would 
cpme.  He  had  more  waiting  to  do  at 
the  cottage,for  Malvina's  mother  received , 
him,  and  she  did  not  appear.  At  last  his 
impatience  spurred  him  to  ask. 

*^  I  don't  want  you  to  see  her  again, 
young  man.  I  will  befirank  with  you  and 
teU  the  truth  I  " 

"  Oh  1  Mrs.  Barker,"  cried  Tom. 

"  She's  a  simple  child,  sur,  and  is  in 
danger  not  to  understand  that  attentions 
from  one  like  you  can  mean  nothing." 

''Dear  Mrs.  Barker,  you  mistake  me 
entirely.  I  must  see  her  this  once.  I 
must  indeed  I  If  she  sends  me  away,  I 
will  never  come  again." 

Tom  conquered.  When  he  explained  to 
Malvina  about  his  small  income  and  con- 
sulted with  her  about  its  sufficiency,  she 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
indeed  to  waste  such  hei^s  of  money  on 
one.  He  should  have  sent  half  to  the 
heathen. 

Tom's  income  has  thus  far  held  out 
better  than  when  he  was  single.  Young 
men,  try  it  I 
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On  the  10th  of  Novemher,  1864 — ^as 
related  by  M.  Devergie  in  a  memoir  read 
before  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris — a  young  man  aged  nine- 
teen, the  son  of  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Bo]:deaux,  dined  with  his  father,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  bis 
stepmother,  whom  he  had  regarded  with 
gradually  increasing  aversion  for  several 
years. 

The  dinner  passed  without  any  unu- 
sual Incidents  till  dessert,  when  young 
Julius  left  the  table  and  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room  to  warm  himself.  Not 
finding  a  fire  kindled,  he  went  to  his 
own  chamber,  took  his  fowling-piece  and 
started  out  for  a  stroll  through  the  coun- 
try, as  was  his  custom.  He  had  not  left 
the  house,  however,  before  the  idea  of 
suicide,  which  had  haunted  his  mind  for 
several  weeks,  suddenly  recurred  to  him, 
and  was  as  suddenly  changed  into  the 
thought  of  killing  his  stepmother. 

Without  stopping  one  instant  he  threw 
aside  his  fowling-piece,  and  going  to  his 
brother's  room  took  two  pistols  which 
had  been  loaded  three  weeks.  He  had 
pistols  of  his  own  which  he  might  have 
taken,  and  which  had  been  charged  only 
the  day  before. 

He  descended  into  the  dining-room, 
approached  his  stepmother,  who  was  still 
at  the  table  with  his  father,  and  pointing 
a  pistol  at  her  head,  discharged  it  with 
instantly  fatal  effect. 

Madame  X.  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the 
young  man  recoiling,  rested  motionless 
against  the  wall.  His  father  rose  to 
seize  him,  but  a  temporary  feeling  of 
self-preservation  being  aroused  in  Julins, 
he  fled  across  the  kitchen,  through  the 
midst  of  the  terrified  domestics,  and  es- 
caped from  the  house,  crying,  ^'  I  am  a 
madman,  an  idiot ;  I  have  killed  my  step- 
mother I" 

He  soon,  however,  changed  his  mind, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  the  commis- 


sary of  police,  to  whom  he  related  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime. 

Before  and  until  the  murder,  the  life 
of  this  young  man  had  been  exemplary. 
He  had  performed  his  duties  in  the  count- 
ing house  of  his  fiither  with  assiduity, 
and  was  an  excellent  son  and  brother. 
Though  rich,  he  had  studiously  avoided 
dissipation  of  every  kind. 

Such  were  the  obvious  features  of  the 
homicidal  act.  Julius  was  tried  before 
the  Imperial  Court  at  Pan.  Oalmeil, 
Tardien,  and  Derergie,  the  most  eminent 
alienists  in  France,  testified  in  favor  of 
the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
acquitted  on  that  ground. 

Bat  it. was  mainly  through  the  evi- 
dence of  the  last  of  the  physicians  named 
that  this  result  was  brought  about.  In- 
stead of  confining  his  testinoony  to  ab- 
stract theories,  Devergie  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  concomitant  circnmstances  of 
the  homicide,  the  antecedents  of  the  ac- 
cused, his  several  characteristics,  and  his 
conduct  subsequent  to  the  deed.  From 
the  inquiries  which  he  made  he  a9ce> 
tidned  that  the  young  man  had  among 
his  ancestors  a  maternal  uncle  who  had 
a  propensity  to  suicide,  and  who  died  in- 
sane ;  another  materntd  relative  who  had 
all  his  life  been  eccentric,  and  a  paternal 
aunt  who  had  actually  killed  herself. 

It  was  also  developed  that  the  aocused 
had  always  been  subject  to  motiyeless 
outbursts  of  paswon.  One  day  he  struck 
a  servant  with  his  whip  for  not  being 
sufficiently  active  in  obeying  an  order, 
and  %iother  day  he  became  furiously 
angry  because  he  could  not  at  once  enter 
a  room  where  his  stepmother  was  taking 
a  bath.  "  When  he  became  very  angry,*' 
said  one  of  the  witnesses,  ^  he  always 
aeized  upon  something  or  some  one." 

He  had  also  been  contemplating  sui- 
cide, and  a  month  before  the  offence,  had 
given  his  views  at  length  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  Dr.  Brunet.     He  was  taciturn 
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in  disposition,  and  avoided  the  compan- 
ionship of  jonog  men  of  his  own  age. 

Id  his  own  accoQDt  of  the  act,  he  said : 

''  When  I  ascended  to  my  room  on  the 
day  of  the  crime,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
any  thing.  I  should  not  hare  gone  up- 
stairs if  I  had  fonnd  a  fire  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. When  I  reached  my  room, 
having  no  evil  intentions,  the  notion  of 
suicide  possessed  me ;  then,  my  thoughts 
taking  another  direction,  I  threw  aside 
my  fowling-piece,  ran  to  my  brother^s 
chamber,  armed  myself  with  two  pistols, 
and  went  back  to  the  drawing-room  act- 
uated by  I  know  not  what  force  which 
dragged  me,  and  in  spite  of  myself.  K 
my  father  had  addressed  to  me  one  word 
when  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  a 
single  word,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  I  shonld  not  have  killed  my  step- 
mother." 

The  circumstances  of  the  act,  it  having 
been  committed  in  broad  daylight  in 
presence  of  his  father,  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  delivered  himself  up  to  justice^ 
were  also  adduced  as  tending  to  show  an 
absence  of  criminality. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  ha- 
tred he  was  known  to  have  entertained 
for  his  stepmother ;  and  this  was  argued 
by  the  prosecution  as  a  proof  that  the 
act  was  premeditated  and  malicious. 

As  I  have  said,  the  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted, but  public  opinion  was  very 
much  against  him,  so  much  so  that  he 
left  France  and  went  to  reside  in  Bel- 
gium. As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
press,  conducted  as  it  too  frequently  is  by 
irresponsible  persons,  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  mental  science,  raised 
a  furious  outcry  against  the  medical  ex- 
perts. They  were  accused  of  having  been 
actuated  by  mercenary  motives,  and  of 
having  let  loose  upon  society  a  monster 
of  iniquity,  whose  crime  should  have  been 
expiated  on  the  guillotine.  They  had 
simply  expounded  the  sciences  of  mental 
physiology  and  pathology  as  they  under- 
stood them,  but  with  nothing  like  the 
certainty  which  in  our  day  the  ophthal- 
moscope, the  dynamograph,  and  the 
ssthesiometer  give  to  similar  investiga- 
tions. They  had  arrived  at  their  con- 
dosions  solely  by  the  oVtorvatioa  of 


intellectual  phenomena  and  not  by  the 
employment  of  physical  means.  One 
great  source  of  positiveness  was  there- 
fore wanting. 

Now  for  the  sequel. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1859,  over 
five  years  after  the  homicide,  Julius  has- 
tily quitted  Brussels,  where 'he  hud  lived 
in  great  retirement,  ^abandoned  his  fur- 
niture and  all  he  possessed,  and  reentered 
France  with  nothing  but  his  personal 
attire.  He  went  t6  Bordeaux,  alighted 
at  a  hotel  and  passed  the  night  there, 
visiting  neither  his  father  nor  his  brother, 
who  still  lived  in  the  city.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  purchased  a  brace  of  pistols,  hired 
a  cab,  was  driven  to  the  cemetery, 
and  at  his  request  was  conducted  to 
his  stepmother's  tomb.  He  then  sent 
away  his  guide,  knelt  down  on  the  grave, 
and  writing  several  sentences  in  his 
memorandum-book,  laid  this  on  the  mon- 
ument, and  then  with  one  of  his  pistols 
blew  out  his  brains.  Among  the  senten- 
ces traced  in  his  memorandum-book  was 
this :  ^'  I  wish  to  die  upon  the  tomb  of 
her  whom  I  have  so  much  loved  and  re- 
gretted." 

'^  How,^'  asks  Devergie,  *'  shall  we  re- 
concile tills  assertion,  made  at  the  mo- 
ment of  committing  suicide,  with  the 
opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  the 
cause  of  the  murder  was  the  deep  aver- 
sion that  the  young  man  had  nourished 
towards  his  stepmother  during  ten 
years? 

'^Evidently  the  language,  as  weU  as 
the  termination  of  his  life  by  suicide,  are 
the  work  of  a  lunatic.  Kot  the  slightest 
doubt  can  now  be  felt  even  by  the  most 
prejudiced  concerning  the  correctness  of 
the  decision  of  the  Assize  Oourt  at  Pan, 
and  the  scientific  foresight  which  led  to 
that  judgment." 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  the  drama  entitled 
Adrienne  Lecouveur  was  being  acted  at 
the  theatre  of  the  Celestins,  in  Lyons. 
It  was  about  half-past  eight  o^dock,  and 
the  curtain  had  risen  on  the  second  act 
of  the  play,  when  a  horrible  event  oc- 
curred which  threw  actors  and  audience 
into  a  state  of  confusion  and  fright.    A 
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young  lady  had  been  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  a  mao.  who  sat  immediately  be- 
hind her.  Uttering  a  cry,  she  drew  the 
dagger  from  her  breast  and  fell  lifeless 
and  oovered  with  blood  into  the  arms  of 
a  lady  near  her.  The  man  who  had 
killed  her  remained  standing  erect,  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  chest,  and  his  man- 
ner perfectly  impassible.  The  husband 
of  the  yonog  lady,  ignorant  of  the  fatal 
nature  of  the  wound  his  wife  h^d  re- 
ceived, seized  the  assassui — "  What  have 
we  done  to  you,"  he  exclaimed,  ^*  that 
you  should  commit  this  outrage?" 
^^  Nothing,"  answered  the  man,  "  I  do 
not  even  know  you ;  I  am  a  miserable 
wretch — do  with  me  as  you  wish ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  escape."  He  was  at  once 
arrested,  and  without  opposing  the  least 
resistance  was  conducted  to  the  nearest 
police-station.    ' 

The  young  lady,  thus  murdered,  had 
only  been  married  a  few  months,  and  was 
visiting  Lyons  with  her  husband,  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  at  Limoges. 

The  murderer  was  named  Antoioe 
Emanuel  Jobard,  and  was  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  establishment  at  D\]on.  He 
was  bnt  twenty  years  old.  His  parent- 
age was  respectable,  and  his  education 
had  been  well  cared  for.  During  the 
four  years  he  had  lived  at  Dijon,  he  had, 
to  all  appearances,  oondacted  himself 
well.  His  conduct,  nevertheless,  had  not 
been  exemplary. 

Soon  after  his  arrest  Jobard  was  vis- 
ited by  the  magistrate,  who  interrogated 
him  minutely  in  regard  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  any  way  connected  with 
the  crime.  To  all  questions  he  replied 
calmly  and  respectfully,  witftout  evinc- 
ing the  least  emotion.  As  he  declared 
in  the  first  instance,  he  did  not  even 
know  his  victim ;  seated  behind  her  for 
an  instant  only,  he  had  not  seen  her  face. 
He  had  only  perceived  that  she  wore  a 
gray  silk  dress,  and  he  had  looked  at  her 
no  longer  than  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
determine  where  to  strike,  "I  have  killed 
her  to  be  killed  in  return ; "  he  repeated 
many  times,  'Ho  be  killed  after  I  have 
had  sufficient  time  for  repentance." 

''In  the  midst  of  the  pious  family  m 
which  I  lived,"  he  continued,  "I  ob- 


served all  the  outward  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion, bat  I  was  at  heart  a  hypocrite.  I 
led  an  abandoned  and  depraved  life,  and 
yet  I  deceived  every  body  by  my  appar- 
ent devoutness.  I  became  disgusted 
with  myself  but  had  not  the  strength  to 
abstain  from  the  shameful  vices  that  en- 
slaved me.  ISTot  being  able  to  change 
my  conduct,  I  resolved  to  get  rid  of  my 
life.  I  could  not  think  o|  suicide,  for 
that  crime  would  have  resulted  in  my  ap- 
pearing before  God  loaded  with  sins.  I 
therefore  determined  to  do  something 
which  would  cause  me  to  be  condemned 
to  death  by  the  law.  I  would  thus  have 
a  sufficient  time  for  repentance,  and  I 
was  satisfied  that  I  would  also  obtain 
pardon  of  God  for  all  my  offences." 

He  then  went  on  to  state  tl^at  he  had 
endeavored  to  do  as  little  harm  as  possi- 
ble in  obtaining  his  end.  He  had  not 
killed  a  depraved  person,  because  that 
would  have  sent  one  unprepared  for 
death  into  the  presence  of  God.  He  had 
thought  of  killing  a  priest  just  after  ho 
had  celebrated  mass.  Accident  had  led 
him  to  Lyons  and  to  the  theatre.  Here 
the  victim  and  the  opportunity  were  at 
once  offered  him. 

When  asked  if  he  fuUy  comprehended 
the  enormity  of  his  crime,  he  replied  that 
he  did,  but  that  he  intended  to  repent. 

During  the  whole  course  of  Jobard^s 
interrogation  he  remained  perfectly  cahn 
and  apparently  emotionless;  his  pulse 
was  not  accelerated  above  the  normal 
standard— beating  with  regularity  sixty- 
six  times  a  minute;  his  answers  were 
given  with  deliberation  and  exactness. 

The  following  day  he  was  confronted 
with  the  corpse  of  Uie  murdered  woman. 
On  his  way  to  the  hotel  he  expressed 
his  disinclination  for  this  ceremony,  de- 
claring that  it  was  useless  as  he  would 
not  be  able  to  recognize  her.  Li  going 
up  the  stairs  his  legs  gave  way  under 
him ;  he  trembled  in  every  musde,  and  a 
cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his  body. 
Brought  face  to  faoe  with  the  corpse,  he 
exclaimed  that  he  did  not  recollect  the 
face ;  he  only  knew  that  the  wound  was 
where  he  intended  to  make  it.  At  the  same 
time  his  countenance  expressed  horror 
and  fright,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  weeping 
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and  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration. 
His  pulse  was  feeble,  intermittent,  and 
beating  sizty-eight  times  a  minute. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  thoughts 
of  a  person  situated  as  was  this  young 
man,  who,  being  apparently  rational  on 
all  other  subjects,  felt  himself  impelled 
by  a  power  iu  regard  to  one  which  he 
was  unable  to  resist.  The  report  given 
in  the  Oatues  CHAree  is  full,,  and  the  cus- 
tom which  prevails  in  France  of  fre- 
quently interrogating  a  criminal,  what- 
ever  its  value  in  Jurisprudence,  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  yielding  firuitful  results 
to  mental  science. 

Now  Jobard  begins  the  record  of  his 
mental  aberration  with  the  statement 
that  he  had  contracted  many  grave  vices 
from  which  he  was  powerless  to  abstain. 
He  assumes  the  impossibility  of  reform, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  conscious  that  he 
must  arrest  his  course  of  depravity. 
Clearly,  if  these  premises  are  correct, 
there  is  but  one  alternative  left,  and 
that  is  death.  He  declares  this  with 
perfect  distinctness;  the  force  of  it  over- 
powers him ;  he  constantly  regrets  the 
necessity,  but  his  determination  does  not 
waver.  At  first  he  thinks  of  suicide,  but 
he  soon  rejects  this,  for  although  he 
might  repent  of  all  his  other  i^ns, 
the  act  of  self-destruction  is  a  crime  of 
so  much  magnitude  as  to  condemn  his 
soul  to  everlasting  punishment,  and  firom 
this  sin  he  would  have  no  time  to  repent. 

Then  the  idea  that  he  must  commit  an 
act  which  would  forfeit  his  life  to  the 
state  took  possession  of  his  mind.  For 
then,  no  matter  what  the  crime,  he 
would  have  ample  opportunity  between 
the  period  of  its  commission  and  his 
execution  to  make  his  peace  with  God. 
During  six  months  he  thought  almost 
oontinnally  of  this  subject,  and  the  tm- 
eemiy  became  daily  more  apparent. 
He  must  die,  and  he  must  kill  some  one 
in  order  to  die  with  safety  to  his  soul. 
**  I  wish,'^  he  exclaimed  dnring  one  of 
his  interrogations,  ^Hhat  I  could  have 
been  condemned  to  death  for  some 
trifling  offence.  I  regret  having  been 
obliged  to  commit  murder.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary.    I  regret  this  necessity.*' 

On  the  18th  of  September  he  was 


again  interrogated.  He  then  declared 
that  he  had  always  understood  that  his 
crime  was  one  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible both  to  God  and  man.  ^^Bnt,"  he 
added,  "  my  character  was  weak,  impres- 
sionable and  changeable.  When  I  prayed, 
I  prayed  like  a  saint ;  an  instant  after- 
wards sin  claimed  me,  and  I  delivered 
myself  without  resistance  to  my  false 
ideas.  As  to  the  liberty  of  acting  freely, 
I  was  free  certainly,  and  I  would  have 
stopped  had  I  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  falsity  of  my  reasoning.  My  action 
was  oridiinal,  I  know,  and  I  went  on 
towards  it  without  reflection.  If  I  could 
have  thought  correctly,  if  I  could  have 
confided  my  thoughts  to  some  one  and 
been  advised,  I  would  never  have  com- 
mitted the  deed."  Then  he  added, "  The 
course  of  my  ideas  is  very  different  to- 
day from  what  it  was  yesterday.  To-day, 
if  I  could  go  back,  I  would  not  do  what 
I  have  done ;  I  begin  to  see  things  dif- 
ferently." 

One  night  while  in  prison  he  had  the 
hallucination  that  his  victim  appeared 
to  him.  He  complained  of  heieidache, 
his  vision  was  confused,  thought  of 
every  kind  gave  him  pain  in  the  head, 
and  he  had  a  propose  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  after  which  he  felt  better. 

Several  physicians  examined  him  be- 
fore his  trial,  and,  as  is  usual  in  every 
case  which  admits  of  a  difference  of 
judgment,  and  as  always  will  be  till 
human  reason  becomes  infallible,  differ- 
ent opinions  were  formed  of  his  mental 
condition. 

Thus  one  of  the  physicians,  M.  Ma- 
gaud,  saw  in  Jobard  a  man  led  away  by 
a  violent  passion  which  he  had  allowed 
to  assume  a  goveming  influence  over  his 
mind,  but  which  at  one  time  certainly 
he  might  have  controlled ;  a  man  moT^ 
over  who  had  had  a  clear  idea  of  li\a 
responsihility,  and  who  had  prepared 
with  intelligence  and  with  great  fem- 
ness  of  wUl  all  the  aotaile  of  hia  cxum. 

nal  Boheme.  ^  _ 

The  others,  lOL  Groinier  and  Tavet- 

Bier,  arrived  at  an  entirely  ?K^^J^^; 
elusion.     Taldng  into  ooiiflideraUoTi  t^ 

antecedents  of  Jobard^B  ^^^^^^^I^l 
Btancea  attendmg  tbe  commiasioTi  of  ^e 
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murder,  his  subsequent  condnct,  and  the 
physical  and  mental  phenomena  exhibit- 
ed by  him  while  in  confinement,  they 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  act  was 
committed  while  he  was  sufifering  from 
an  attack  of  homicidal  and  suicidal 
mania,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  held 
accountable  for  a  violation  of  law  per- 
petrated without  the  inflaence  of  his 
natural  will. 

Dissatisfied  with  these  contradictory 
views,  the  Government  commissioned  Dr. 
Gensoal  to^zamine  the  prisoner,  and 
he  coincided  with  MM.  Gromier  and 
Tavernier. 

The  condosions  of  these  three  phy- 
sicians were,  Ist,  That  at  the  moment  of 
comtTiitting  the  murder  Jobard  was  suf- 
fering from  a  paroxysm  of  homicidal 
mania.  2d,  That  he  ought  not  to  be 
considered  responsible  for  an  act  done 
without  the  participation  of  his  normal 
will.  8d,  Bat  as  this  kind  of  insanity  is 
dangerous  to  society,  society  has  the 
right  to  put  Jobard  in  soch  a  position 
as  will  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
do  further  harm,  and  that  therefore  he 
should  be  placed  for  life  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum. 

Nevertheless,  Jobard  was  indicted  and 
tried  for  murder  with  premeditation. 

The  trial  was  long,  and  several  medi- 
cal witnesses,  including  those  mentioned, 
appeared  for  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
jary,  after  an  absence  of  only  ten  min- 
utes, came  into  court  with  a  verdict 
of  guilty  as  to  the  homicide  and  the  pre- 
meditation, but  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances. He  was  then  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  at  hard  labor. 

Oonsiderable  sympathy  was  manifest- 
ed for  Jobard  throughout  France,  and 
even  the  Government  exhibited  an  ex- 
ceptional leniency  towards  him.  He 
was  allowed  to  delay  his  departure  for 
the  galleys,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Toulon,  ostensibly  as  a  reward  for  good 
conduct,  was  permitted  to  open  a  small 
shop  and  sell  tobacco  and  little  articles 
of  various  kinds  to  the  oonvicts.  He 
remained,  however,  incapable  of  fixing 
his  attention,  and  still  continued  to  suf- 
fer from  pain  in  the  head.  He  had  no 
further  exacerbation  of  his  malady. 


In  the  two  cases  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  given,  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity was  urged  by  the  accused  and 
considered,  though  with  different  resulta, 
by  the  juries.  In  the  one  instance  there 
was  an  entire  acquittal  of  all  criminality ; 
in  the  other,  a  verdict  which  carried  with 
it  a  penalty  barely  less  than  that  award- 
ed to  the  highest  degree  of  murder.  If 
the  first  was  right  and  just,  the  second 
was  Wrong  and  uigust ;  for  Jobard  was 
certainly  as  insane  when  he  killed  the 
lady  in  the  theatre  as  was  Julius  when 
he  murdered  his  stepmother,  and  the 
history  of  the  case  much  more  fully 
supports  the  plea  made  in  extenuation 
of  his  guilt.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  action  in  the  case  of  Julius  was  as 
inadequate  as  that  relative  to  Jobard 
was  severe,  and  that  both  should  have 
been  incarcerated  in  an  insane  asylum 
for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  And 
for  the  following  reasons : 

The  objects  of  punishment  are— 

1st.  The  safety  of  society. 

2d.  The  reformation  of  the  individual 
who  has  offended  against  the  law. 

The  latter  is  usually  lost  sight  of  even 
in  the  most  civilized  communities,  or  else 
is  feebly  attempted,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  present  con- 
nection. 

The  safety  of  society  is  supposed  to  be 
secured  in  two  ways  : 

Ist.  By  the  effect  which  punishment 
has  upon  the  offending  individual  in 
intimidating  him,  in  causing  him  to  suf- 
fer mental  or  physical  pain  as  a  sort  of 
recom'f)ense  which  he  owes  to  society  for 
his  crime,  or  in  placing  him  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  ever  again  or  for  a  limited  period  to 
break  the  laws. 

2d.  By  the  example  which  is  afforded 
to  others  who  might  feel  inclined  to 
commit  crimes,  but  whose  vicions  inclir 
nations  are  kept  in  check  by  the  cer- 
tainty or  probability  of  the  law  taking 
hold  of  them  should  they  pass  the  pre- 
scribed bounds. 

In  providing  for  its  safety,  society  has 
almost  invariably  carried  out  the  maxim 
of  securing  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  has  therefore  to  a 
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great  extent  disregarded  the  natural 
rights  of  individaal  persons.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  certainly  nnjast  to  the  individ- 
nal  to  punish  him  for  the  yiolation  of  a 
law  the  very  existence  of  which  is  un- 
known to  him.  Society  does  not  oare 
for  this;  safety  for  the  property  aud 
lives  of  the  majority  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  therefore  the  offender-is 
fined,  incarcerated,  or  put  to  death,  ao- 
cording  to  the  extent  of  his  crime,  not- 
withstanding the  faot  of  liis  ignorance. 
And  this  it  does  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  the  violation  of  the 
law  as  to  act  upon  others  hy  the  force 
of  example  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
criminals  hy  a  plea  which  it  would  he 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  disprove. 

The  laws  which  formerly  prevailed 
extensively,  relative  to  attainder  of  blood 
for  certain  crimes,  and  which  still  exUt 
in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  in  some 
countries,  were  likewise  unjust  to  indi- 
viduals. For  acts  of  high  treason,  not 
only  were  the  offenders  themselves  put 
to  death,  but  all  their  kindred  within 
certain  degrees  were  killed  or  banished, 
with  forfeiture  of  estates ;  and  even  now, 
in  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth — except  our  own — the  heirs  of  a 
traitor  who  is  punished  with  death  are 
deprived  of  the  property  which  in  the 
natural  coarse  of  events  would  have 
descended  tu  them.  Individuals  are  thus 
punished  for  a  relation  wholly  beyond 
their  control,  in  order  that  treason  may 
be  ^'  made  odious  "  and  society  protected. 

Looking  at  the  matter,  therefore,  from 
a  similar  point  of  view,  no  valid  argu- 
ment can  be  adduced  against  the  punish- 
ment of  the  insane,  even  though  they  be 
morally  irresponsible  for  their  acts  by 
reason  of  delirium,  dementia,  or  morbid 
impulse.  It  is  reported  of  an  English 
judge  that  he  once  addressed  a  criminal 
in  these  words : 

*'You  have  been  convicted  of  tho 
crime  of  murder.  It  has  been  alleged 
in  joor  defence  that  yon  were  actuated 
by  an  irresistible  impulse.  This  may  be 
true,  but  the  law  has  an  irresistible  im- 
pnlse  to  punish  you,^  and  it  therefore 
becomes  my  duty  to  sentence  you  to  be 
hanged." 


In  reference  to  such  lunatics,  a  distin- 
guished French  magistrate  observed  to 
Hare,  an  eminent  alienist,^'  These  men  are 
madmen  ;  tut  it  is  necessary  to  cure  their 
mad  acts  in  the  Place  de  OrheJ*^ 

These  judicial  opinions  are  adduced 
not  as  meriting  full  approval,  but  merely 
to  show  how  selfishly  society  protects 
itself  even  against  insane  violators  of  its 
laws. 

The  existence  of  a  delusion  is  regarded 
in  law  as  evidence  of  insanity,  and  the 
fact  that  an  individaal  accused  of  crime 
has  such  a  false  conception  of  his  mind, 
is  considered  a  valid  defence.  This  is 
doubtless  correct  practice  in  many  cases, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  an  act 
may  be  the  direct  and  logical  consequence 
of  a  delusion,  and  still  be  criminal.  For 
instance,  if  I  entertain  the  delusion  that 
a  certain  person  has  injured  me,  I  may 
be  insane,  but  even  if  I  am,  I  ought  to 
be  punished  if  I  kill  the  individual  who 
I  imagine  has  done  me  a  wrong. 

A  case  illustrative  of  the  view  here 
expressed  occurred  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
The  following  outline  of  the  circumstan- 
ces was  published  at  the  time  in  the 
London  Lancet. 

The  prisoner,  Charles  Anderson,  was 
convicted  of  deliberately  taking  the  life 
of  James  Marchin,  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  ship  Baby  Castle,  on  her  homeward 
voyage  from  Penang.    The  circumstancea 
of  the  case  were  of  an  extraordinary 
character.    The  prisoner,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1866,  shipped  in  the  vessel 
as  an  able  seaman  and  <^^n>enter.    it  ap^ 
peared  that  during  tbe  ^<>y^^^  J^^^!;^!^ 
many  indications  of  ^J^S^^^ 
weak  intellect,  of  a  Pf^^^^J^  mulatto, 
character.    The  de<^a^^ J^  ^.tli  appxe- 
The  pnaoner  regardeo-     ^  ^^  un^Lex  t\ie 
benaion,  and  was  Bft\^    ^^  ^  "Rxiasvoa 
delnaion  that   Marc^^^^y^^^e  is  »ovr\€»  ex- 
Fian.     It  appears  tb^*         atnong    saXVot*, 
traordinary  superstit'^^^^s^n  :F\t^ti  ou 
that  the  presence  of  ^^  to  lead  to  t3cie  ^^r 
board  a  vessel  is  li^^^^X  togetl^^^    >n^^ 

struction  of  that  ^^^oTl^^  pr\»<>T^«  )^ 

the  loss  of  the  cre^-  ^^^^^^^^^  v  !x- 

lieved  thia.    He  waB  ^^^  ItiOolxoir^iBt  eX 
mutter  to  himself  ^^^^i^atbe  ooxxl^itvo^ 
preaaions,  to  the  eff®^ 
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go  on  in  this  way,  and  that  he  must  kill 
the  Rnssian  Finn,  or  they  would  never 
get  to  London.  On  no  occasion  had  any 
personal  quarrel  arisen,  or  ill-feeling  heen 
manifested  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
deceased.  Matters  contiuued  to  go  on  in 
the  same  manner,  the  delusion  of  the 
prisoner  bemg  well  known  to,  and  re- 
garded in  a  good-humored  spirit  by,  his 
shipmates.  No  one  anticipated  the  ter- 
rible results  Daring  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  November  the  prisoner  had  to 
watch  on  deck,  and  when  free  to  act  and 
unobserved,  he  seems  to  have  gone  to 
the  bank  where  the  unfortunate  deceased 
man  was  sleeping,  and  attacked  him  with 
a  carpenter^s  axe,  inflicting  five  desperate 
wounds  upon  his  neck  and  shoulders,  the 
effect  of  the  former  injuries  being  nearly 
to  sever  the  head  from  the  body.  The 
prisoner  was  immediately  suspected  as 
the  murderer.  He  was  seen  to  be  wash- 
ing blood  from  his  hands,  and  to  throw 
an  axe  overboard.  He  was  at  once  seized 
and  asked  how  he  had  come  to  murder 
his  comrade.  The  reply  he  made  was, 
that  ^^  if  he  had  not  done  so,  the  ship 
would  have  gone  on  the  rock8>  and  they 
would  all  have  been  lost.^'  There  had 
been  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  blowing  at 
the  time,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
doubt  that  he  had  committed  the  act  un- 
der the  impression  that  if  he  did  not  kill 
the  deceased,  both  his  own  safety  and 
that  of  the  crew  would  be  endangered. 
Under  these  facts,  notwithstanding  the 
charge  of  the  learned  judge,  the  Baron 
Ohannell,  the  jury  found  the  accused 
guilty  of  wilful  murder,  ignoring  the 
suggestion  of  any  unsoundness  of  mind, 
and  therefore  withholding  from  the  ver- 
dict any  recommendation  to  mercy. 

The  learned  judge  accompanied  the 
sentence  of  death  with  such  observations 
as  leave  little  doubt  relative  to  the  im- 
pression on  his  own  mind,  even  though 
he  condemned  the  prisoner  according  to 
law.  He  observed,  ^^  that  the  jury  had 
found  themselves  compelled  to  convict 
the  prisoner  of  wilful  murder ;  and  as  to 
the  act  itself,  there  was  no  doubt  he  had 
committed  it.  The  defence  set  up  was, 
that  all  the  time  he  was  laboring  under  a 
delusion  which  compelled  him  to  commit 


the  crime,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  not 
responsible.  It  was  not  contended  that 
he  did  not  on  ordinary  occasions  fully 
appreciate  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  but  it  was  said  that  he  was 
laboring  under  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  delusion  was  to  compel  him 
to  commit  the  act.  The  jury  have  care- 
fully considered  the  matter,  and  they 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  justified,  under  the  circumstances, 
in  Acquitting  him  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity, and  it  therefore  became  his  duty 
to  pass  upon  him  the  sentence  of  tlie  law 
for  the  crime  of  murder."  The  prisoner 
bowed  to  the  judge,  and  was  then  re- 
moved. 

The  sentence  of  Anderson  was  subse- 
quently, on  the  recommendation  of  sev- 
eral medical  gentlemen,  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  Ander- 
son^s  punishment  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  Delusions  such  as  his  do  not 
justify  homicide,  and  were  a  few  like 
him  severely  punished,  there  would  be 
less  superstition  and  fewer  deluaoos. 
While  death  is  the  penalty  for  murder, 
such  lunatics  as  Anderson  should  be  made 
to  suffer  it.  His  crime  was  deliberate 
and  premeditated,  and  the  fact  that  it 
originated  in  ignorance  and  false  iotel- 
lectual  processes,  though  it  may  lessen 
his  criminality,  does  not  make  it  any 
safer  for  society  to  remit  the  punish- 
ment. 

Again,  some  of  the  insane  are  such 
monsters  of  depravity  that  they  should 
be  slain,  upon  the  same  principle  that  we 
slay  wild  and  ferocious  beasts.  Such  a 
onewas  the  Alton  murderer.  On  a  fine 
afternoon  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  took 
a  walk  out  of  town.  He  saw  some  little 
girls  playing  in  a  field  near  the  road. 
One  of  them,  a  bright  and  lively  child, 
he  persuaded  to  go  with  him  into  an  ad- 
joinmg  hop-garden,  and  sent  the  others 
home  by  giviog  them  some  halfpence. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  seen  alone,  and 
he  returned  to  his  ofiace  and  made  an  en* 
try  in  his  diary.  The  little  girl  was 
missed;  her  parents  became  alarmed. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  ehe 
was  last  seen  going  toward  the  hop-gar- 
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den,  and  on  BearchiDg  there,  her  body 
was  found  cat  up  into  small  pieces.  What 
she  underwent  before  the  bntchery  ooold 
not  be  ascertained,  because  parts  of  her 
body  coald  not  be  found  at  all.  Saspicion 
fell  on  the  lawyer^s  clerk,  and  he  was 
arrested.  His  desk  was  searched,  and  a 
diary  found,  in  which  was  this  newly- 
made  entry :  ^  Killed  a  little  girl ;  it  was 
fine  and  hot" 

The  eyidence  at  the  trial  showed  that 
a  near  relative  of  his  father  was  in  con- 
finement, snfTeriDg  from  homicidal  mania, 
and  that  his  father  had  also  been  insane. 
It  was  likewise  proved  by  many  witness- 
es that  the  prisoner  was  unlike  other 
people ;  that  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of 
melancholy,  during  which  he  would  weep 
witliout  evident  cause ;  that  his  conduct 
had  been  capricious,  and  that  it  had  been 
necessary  to  watch  him,  for  fear  that  he 
would  commit  suicide.  Taking  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  there  is 
more  than  a  reasonable  probability  that 
this  wretch  was  insane.  But  the  jury 
disregarded  them ;  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  rendered,  and  he  was  executed. 

All  psychologists  recognize  the  force 
of  example.  A  man  commits  suicide  in 
some  unusual  manner,  and  straightway 
tills  becomes  the  prevailing  mode  of  ac- 
complishing self-destruction.  All  are 
likewise  familiar  with  the  principle  called 
the  '*  force  of  suggestion."  An  individ- 
ual becomes  melancholic  from  an  exag- 
geration of  his  selfish  instincts.  His 
emotion  might  carry  him  no  farther,  till 
suddenly  he  hears  that  a  terrible  murder 
has  been  committed.  He  eagerly  reads 
the  details ;  he  broods  over  all  the  minu- 
iiiBj  till  they  are  assimilated  to  his  own 
morbid  thoughts.  He  perhaps  learns 
that  the  perpetrator  is  insane,  and  will, 
thus,  probably  escape  punishment.  No- 
thing is  therefore  more  in  consonance 
with  his  ideas  than  to  go  and  do  likewise, 
and  the  suggestion  soon  ripens  into  a 
frightful  reality.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  such  murderers  will  be  punished, 
and  they  will  the  better  control  their 
morbid  impulses. 

That  many  of  the  insane  possess  great 
powers  of  self-control  is  well  known  to 
all  those  who  have  studied  the  various 


phases  of  mental  aberration.  The  in- 
fluence of  rewards  and  punishments  is 
by  no  means  nugatory,  and  a  discipline 
very  healthftil  to  their  disordered  intel- 
lects or  emotions  can  be  thus  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  Every  superintendent 
of  a  lunatic  asylum  knows  that  many  of 
his  worst  patients  can  be  improved  in 
their  conduct,  mind,  and  character,  by 
being  rewarded  when  they  deserve  com- 
mendation, and  punished  when  they  have 
incurred  censure.  These  rewarcb  and 
punishments  not  only  influence  the  pa- 
tients directly  concerned,  but  are  under- 
stood and  commented  upon  by  many  of 
the  others. 

Now  the  same  is  true  of  the  insane 
outside  of  asylums — and  there  are  many 
such  who  pass  through  life  scarcely  sus- 
pected of  behig  the  subjects  of  mental 
aberration,  but  who  simply  wait  for  the 
exciting  cause  which  is  td  bring  their 
latent  susceptibilities  into  action.  Let 
them  understand  that  insanity  does  not 
license  an  individual  to  do  what  he 
pleases  without  pxmishment,  and  a  power 
is  brought  to  the  aid  of  their  wavering 
intellects  which  may  turn  the  scale  defl- 
nitely  in  their  favor.  It  is  not  only  for 
the  safety  of  society,  therefore,  that  in- 
sane criminals  should  be  punished. 

Of  course,  the  punishments  should  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and 
the  character  of  the  insanity.  Without 
pretending  at  this  time  to  go  into  details, 
it  may  be  stated  as  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  an  insane  person  who  commits 
murder  should  never  again  be  allowed  to 
go  at  large.  '  He  should  be  incarcerated 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  in  a  peni- 
tentiary asylum,'  both  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting societjf^'and  as  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  his  cure. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
medical  experts. 

They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law. 
It  is  their  business  to  expound  the  science 
of  the  subject  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences either  to  the  prisoner  or  society. 
They  do  this  by  answering  questions 
that  are  put  to  them  on  the  witness- 
stand,  and  after  they  have  studied  the 
facts  or  alleged  facts  of  the  case.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  regards  their  opinions 
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in  tlie  matter  at  issue,  they  are  based 
upon  testimonj,  or  what  thej  are  told 
by  oonnsel  is  testimony.  It  thas  fre- 
quently happens  that  experts  called  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  case  giye  answers  that 
apparently  are  diametrically  opposite, 
and  this  not  because  there  is  any  essential 
difference  in  their  views,  but  because  the 
same  hypothetical  questious  are  not  put 
to  each.  The  way  to  avoid  this  great 
difficulty  is  for  the  hypothetical  questions 
which  are  supposed  to  embrace  the  facts 
to  be  put  by  the  court,  and  not  by  the 
lawyers ;  or  for  the  judge  rigidly  to  ex- 
clude statements  that  are  not  in  evidence. 
Agnin,  an  expert  gives  his  opinions 
after  having  devoted  time  and  labor  to 
the  study  of  the  science  and  circum- 
stances on  which  they  are  based.  His 
appearance  on  the  witness-stand  is 
therefore  but  a  small  part  of  his  labor. 


Courts  in  England,  in  California,  and  in 
Illinois,  have  distinctly  recognized  the 
ri^ht  of  experts  to  compensaUon  far 
greater  than  ordinary  witness-fees,  and 
have  ordered  the  payment  of  satisfactory 
sums.  Medical  experts  regard  it  as  their 
duty  to  testify  to  all  /acts  within  their 
knowledge  when  called  on  so  to  do.  But 
their  opinions  are  their  capital,  just  as 
opinions  are  a  lawyer^s  or  judge^s  capi- 
tal, and  neither  society  nor  individuals 
have  a  right  to  take  them  by  force.  A 
great  deal  of  unwarrantable  criticism  on 
this  point  has  recently  been  indulged  in 
by  a  portion  of  the  newspaper  press. 
However,  when  a  prominent  case  comes 
into  conrt--one  which  involves  much 
popular  feeling,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  losing  side  spares  neither  judge, 
jury,  counsel,  nor  experts  in  their  unjust 
attempts  to  manufacture  public  opinion* 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


THE  VAMPYBE  OF  SUBOPB. 

Of  course,  there  is  but  one  question 
for  comment  this  month,  and  that  is 
the  infamous  war  which  the  French 
Mepbistopheles  has  managed  to  stir  up 
between  the  two  leading  Christian 
nations  of  Europe.  A  more  needless, 
causeless,  heartless,  unprincipled  war 
was  never  precipitated  by  human  ambi- 
tion and  wickedness  upon  innocent 
nations.  It  is  absolutely  without  a 
decent  pretext ;  the  nominal  justification 
of  it  put  forth  by  the  principal  insti- 
gator,— the  choice  of  a  Hohenzollern 
for  the  Spanish  throne, — ^has  no  more 
substance  in  it  than  the  complaint  of  the 
wolf  against  the  lamb  for  muddling  the 
water  below  him.  Even  if  Prussia  had 
directly  countenanced  and  promoted 
that  solution  of  the  Spanish  difficulty, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  people, 
it  was  no  business  of  France,  whose 
ruler  has  so  loudly  proclaimed  the  auto- 
nomy of  each  people.  But  Prussia  dis- 
claimed all  pretension  of  mixing  in 
Spanish  affairs  as  soon  as  it  was  signal- 
led that  her  act  would  give  offence.  Yet 
the  war  was  none  the  less  proclaimed 


and  prosecuted.  Napoleon  was  bent  on 
war,  and  he  made  war  for  no  other 
reason  than  his  own  will.  Knowing 
that  the  French  people  were  jealous  of 
the  growth  and  consolidation  of  Prussia, 
and  knowing  that  a  successful  war  would 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  his  dy- 
nasty, be  took  advantage  of  that  popular 
jealousy  in  order  to  compass  his  own 
ends.  He  has  called  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  to  the  field.;  he  has 
excited  the  bad  passions  of  Europe ;  he 
has  imperilled  the  prosperity  and  peace 
of  the  world,  that  he  might  snatch,  from 
success,  the  imperial  crown  for  his  son. 
No  considerations  of  tlie  awful  interests 
involved,  no  regards  for  the  lives  of  men, 
no  Christian  principles,  no  humanities, 
witlihold  him  for  a  moment  from  the 
desperate  game  which  he  has  determined 
to  play.  A  gambler  from  the  outset, 
a  perjurer  and  a  murderer,  he  carries 
the  motives  and  the  methods  of  his 
original  coup  d'etat  into  the  politics 
of  the  world.  Let  us  hope,  as  a  recom- 
pense, that  the  world  will  at  length  dis- 
cover the  magnitude  of  his  meanness 
and  malignity.    The  disclosures  made  as 
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to  the  secret  treaties  ought  to  open  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind  to  the  real  character 
of  this  imperial  Jack  Sheppard.  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italj, 
— all  OQgbt  to  see  that  in  him  they  have 
their  worst  enemy, — an  enemy  ready  for 
any  foal  scheme  to  be  accomplished  by 
any  execrable  means.  That  gallant  and 
noble  nation,  upon  whose  liberties  he  has 
sat  like  an  incubus  for  twenty  years, 
ought  to  shake  herself  free  of  the  gigan- 
tic oppression.  The  United  States,  which 
he  would  have  throttled  to  death  if  he 
had  been  able,  in  the  great  struggle  for 
union  and  liberty,  should  regard  him 
only  with  loathing  and  hate.  The  most 
stupendous  of  public  criminals — ^the 
shabbiest  of  private  intriguers — ^the 
most  monstrous  of  egotists, — ^the  whole 
race  of  man  should  vomit  him  forth  as 
its  greatest  opprobriam  and  pest.  What 
is  to  come  of  the  war,  no  man  as  yet 
knows;  but  if  it  shall  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  prestige  of  the  treacher- 
ous and  blood-thirsty  Bonapartos,  it  will 
perhaps  be  worth  the  temporary  miseries 
it  will  cost. 

A.  FLAOXJB  OF  FB008. 

Miss  Oobbe,  in  her  '^  Ethical  and 
Social  Studies,"  complains  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  biographers  of 
eminent  persons  often  detail  the  most 
secret  actions  of  life.  She  argues  that 
whUe  the  cause  of  truth  may  be  sub- 
served by  this  minuteness  of  inquiry, 
another  far  more  important  cause, — ^that 
of  reverence  for  the  privacy  of  the 
human  soul, — is  outraged.  '*  The  man's 
most  secret  life,"  she  says, ''  his  most 
private  memoranda,  his  letters  written 
in  the  haste  of  passion  or  remorse  to 
his  closest  intimates,  are  violated  and 
thrown  open  to  the  world.  The  public 
have  got  the  truth ;  but  they  have  lost 
something  almost  equally  precious, — the 
sense  of-  the  sanctity  of  tJie  heart's  and 
sours  secrets.  Or,  rather,  we  may  say 
that  a  special  and  individual  truth  has 
been  insured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  uni- 
versal principle  of  truthfulness  and  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  whereby 
we  trust  each  other  with  things  sacred." 
Bat  if  there  is  ground  for  a  complaint 


of  this  kind,  how  shall  we  measure  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  a  community  by 
the  habit,  now  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent,  of  turning  every  thing 
of  private  life  into  food  for  the  news- 
papers ?  It  would  seem  as  if  no  privacy 
were  possible  any  more,  either  to  indi- 
viduals or  families.  Let  any  event  occur 
to  bring  a  person  in  any  degree  before 
the  public,  and  instantly  he  is  converted 
into  a  sort  of  public  property  or  show. 
Whatever  conceits  him,  his  past  life,  his 
domestic  relations,  his  interior  thoughts, 
are  made  the  subjects  of  curiosity  and 
of  exposition.  The  reporters  swarm 
about  him  as  the  flies  in  summer  about 
a  piece  of  carrion.  They  are  more  nume- 
rous, persecuting,  and  pestiferous  than 
the  tax-gatherers  of  the  later  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  They  insist  not 
only  upon  entering  his  house,  question- 
ing his  servants,  looking  into  his  clos- 
ets, rifling  his  drawers,  and  feeling  his 
pockets,  but  they  put  him  through  a 
series  of  cross-examinations,  as  if  he 
were  a  criminal  upon  the  stand,  or  a 
victim  of  the  inquisition.  If  he  refuses 
to  respond,  he  has  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing himself  caricatured  or  vilifled  in 
the  next  day's  edition  of  a  morning 
print ;  and  if  he  is  placable  and  com- 
municative, he  finds  his  confessions 
tricked  out  with  all  manner  of  exag- 
geration and  embellishment.  The  frogs 
in  the  kneading-troughs  of  the  Egyp- 
tians could  scarcely  have  been  a  greater 
nuisance  than  these  Bohemians  are  get- 
ting to  be;  but  sometimes  they  are 
more  than  a  mere  annoyance, — ^they  be- 
come defamers  and  assassins  of  charac- 
ter. They  do  not  scruple  to  insinuate 
or  to  proclaim  openly  charges  that  un- 
justly blast  the  reputations  of  innocent 
men  and  women,  or  which,  when  they 
are  not  wholly  unfounded,  inflict  a  vast 
amount  of  needless  anguish.  Surely, 
the  editors  of  our  journals  ought  to 
have  self-respect  enough  to  prevent  this 
abuse  from  going  any  further. 

THB  OIiDBH  TIMES. 

No  doubt  our  lUght-Beverend  corre- 
spondent,  who  writes  so  interesting  an 
account  of  the  ancient  ways  of  New 
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York  society,  believe  those  times  to  faaye 
been  superior  to  the  present.    But  the 
actual  generation  will  scarcely  share  in 
his  opinion.    The  patriarchal  forms  of 
social  life  had  their  advantages  and 
their  charms,  but  they  had  also  their 
evils  and  miseries.    For  the  patriarchs 
themselves,  or  the  leading  families,  who 
possessed  wealth,  culture,  refinement, 
easy  and  courteous  manners,  and  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  agreeable  inter- 
course, it  was  doubtless  very  pleasant ; 
but  for  the  common  sort,  for  the  work- 
ing-people, the  servants,  the  slaves,  we 
hardly  think  it  so  pleasant.    Then,  as 
now,  they  had  to  toil,  but  to  toil  with- 
out the  conveniences  and  the  comforts 
and  the  hopes  of  rising  which  relieve 
the  strain  in  our  modem  societies.    Be- 
sides, in  all  cases,  we  look  at  the  past, 
as  we  do  at  the  remote,  with  some  de- 
gree of  illusion.    We  see  its  salient  and  . 
prominent   features   only,   its   general 
characteristics,    and    not    its   details, 
which  are  often  ugly  and  harsh  and 
repulsive.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  the 
vigor  of  his  poetic  imagination,  con- 
trived to  invest  even  feudalism  with  a 
most  attractive  garb ;  he  got  us  in  love 
with  knights  and  barons  and  tourna- 
ments and  minstrels;  but  the  readers 
of  history  know  that  the  feudal  times, 
in  spite  of  their  pomp  and  color  and 
blazon,  were  the  most  awAiUy  wretch- 
ed times  for  the  debased  and  ignorant 
masses  that  the  world  ever.  saw.    They 
were  times  of  universal  rapine,  blood- 
shed, cruelty,  superstition,  famine,  and 
want.    So  our  colonial  societies  may  be 
made  to  take  on  a  charming  simplicity 
and  heartiness  and  decorum ;  but  when 
we  come  to  look  closer  into  them,  as  we 
are. able  to  do  now  and  then  by  private 
letters,  &c.  &c.,  we  see  them  every  whit 
as  fall  of  suffering  and  wrong  as  the 
present   times,    with    infinitely    more 
coarseness.    As  society  grows  in  wealth 
and  numbers,  the  lower  sort,  that  is,  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  sort,  come  more 
and  more  to  the  top ;  they  give  a  tone 
to  the  prevailing  manners ;  vulgarity  of 
speech  and  bearing  is  more  conspicuous ; 
but  all  the  while  civilization  is  difiiis- 
ing  itself  and  spreading.    If  there  are 


fewer  thoroughly  educated  men,  there 
are  more  who  have  some  education; 
and  if  there  are  fewer  real  gentlemen, 
there  are  more  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  good  manners  are.  In  the 
older  and  earlier  times,  one  man  in  a 
thousand  may  have  been  a  model  for 
the  Christian  and  the  scholar ;  but  now 
it  is  the  thousand  who  are  undergoing 
a  transition,  not  into  models,  but  into  a 
better  state.  The  light  which  touches 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Alps  may  be  a 
purer  and  brighter  light  tjian  that 
which  is  mingled  with  the  vapors  of 
the  vales ;  but  the  latter  is  still  light, 
which  will  gradually  purify  itself  from 
miasmas  and  mists,  and  yet  shine  with  a 
beautitiil  radiance.  The  civilization  of 
a  community  is  to  be  measured  not 
alone  by  the  degrees  of  altitude,  but  by 
the  degrees  of  latitude;  not  by  the 
scattered  elevations  to  which  it  has 
climbed,  but  by  the  broadness  of  the 
fields  over  which  it  has  been  diffused. 

PUBUO  PABEB  AND  THE  SNLABOEMENT  GW 

TOWNS. 

One  of  tlio  most  interesting  and  sen- 
sible papers  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  was  that 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmstead  on  Public 
Parks  and  the  Enlargement  of  Towns, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  been 
published  in  a  pamphlet.  It  is  fall  of 
suggestion  -and  sound  thought,  the  result 
of  many  years  of  experience  operating 
upon  a  vigorous  brain  and  a  nohle  heart. 
Mr.  Olmstead  begins  by  referring  to  the 
almost  irresistible  tendency  of  popula- 
tion in  all  countries  to  gather  into 
towns.  The  time  was  when  the  beat 
sort  of  people  liked  living  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  rural  gentry  were  not  only 
the  most  cultivated,  but  the  ruling  class. 
Even  in  England,  which  has  so  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  snug  country 
homes,  and  beautiftd  estates,  on  which 
the  owners  resided  all  the  year  round, 
maintaining  a  hospitable  cheer,  and  keep- 
ing up  the  amusements  of  field  and 
hdl,  people  are  rnshing  to  the  cities. 
Our  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  are  not 
happy  unless  they  have  the  prospect  be- 
fore them  of  ultimately  settling  in  town. 
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The  former  w^ant  to  beconie  merchaDta 
or  Bliopkeepers,  ia  order  to  participate 
in  nrban  enjo/ments,  and  the  latter 
dream  of  nothing  but  city  fashions,  citj 
delights,  city  beaux.  London  is  getting 
to  be  more  and  more  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land, as  Paris  has  Ion;;;  been  the  heart  of 
France.  Glasgow  grows  six  times  faster 
than  the  rest  of  Scotland,  Berlin  twice 
as  fa>t  ns  the  rest  of  Prussia,  and  Dublin 
hold^  its  own  while  Ireland  depopulate&t. 
Such  being  the  fact,  it  becomes  one  of 
the  most  important  questions,  how  the 
people  of  the  towns  can  be  made  most 
comfortal}Ie,  most  healthful,  most  re- 
fined, in  a  word,  most  civilized.  Mr. 
Olmstead^s  answer  is,  by  the  proper 
regulation  and  planting  of  the  streets, 
and  tlie  multiplication  of  parks  which 
will  admit  of  all  kinds  of  neighborly 
recreation.  Nor,  in  our  opinion,  does 
he  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these 
means.  The  gregarious  instincts  of  hn-' 
man  beings  are  nowhere  so  safely,  har- 
moniously, innocently,  bene£oially  gra- 
tified, as  in  the  free,  open-air  assembla- 
ges of  well  planned  and  well-regulated 
parks. 

We  New  Yorkers,  who  have  felt  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  the  Central  Park, 
will  commend  with  all  our  hearts  to  the 
residents  of  smaller  cities  the  wise  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Olmstead,  than  whom  no 
man  in  the  nation  is  more  competent  to 
give  advice  on  the  subject. 

BURAL  NEIOHBOBHOODS. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 

country  is  going  to  be  wholly  deserted 

for  the   cities ;   on   the   contrary,  we 

think  that    by  means   of  a  park-like 

arrangement,  rural  neighborhoods  may 

be  made  as  attractive  as  any  towns. 

The  great   drawback  of  country  life, 

now,  is  its  solitariness,  or  the  want  of 

those  conveniences  which    are   to   be 

found  only   in  larger  aggregations  of 

families.     The  farmer  and  his  family 

are  comparatively  isolated,  or,  if  they 

haTe  neighbors,  they  are  so  remote  as  ^ 

to  be  of  little  use  as  society.     Each 

house  mnst  suffice  for  itself,  not  only 

raising  its  own  supplies,  but  furnishing 

lis    own   recreations  and  amusements. 
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If  teachers  for  the  children  are  wanted, 
they  can  only  be  had  at  great  expense. 
Men  of  wealth  even,  who  retire  into  the 
country,  very  soon  find  themselves  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  comforts  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  of  ordinary  hu- 
maa  intercourse  often,  and  are  glad  to 
hurry  away  to  the  wateruig  places  in 
summer  and  to  return  to  the  cities  in 
winter.  The  remedy  for  this  is  in  some 
sort  of  nnited  settlement,  where  the 
lands,  though  not  owned  in  common, 
may  yet  be  laid  out  in  common,  and 
where  a  sufficient  number  of  families  will 
be  joined  together  to  command  a  good 
market,  good  mechanics,  good  teach- 
ers, and  an  adequate  social  intercourse. 
We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  of  these 
settlements,  not  far  from  this  city, 
where  all  the  advantages  of  both  town 
and  city  life  are  combined  to  a  snrpriding 
degree.  The  residents  have  their  sep* 
arate  honses  and  patches  of  ground,, 
but  a  common  park  to  ride  and  walk 
in,  plentiful  supplies,  good  society,  a 
frequency  of  amusements,  and,  in  short, 
snch  attractions,  that  instead  of  going  to 
Newport  or  Saratoga  in  the  hot  months, 
and  instead  of  returning  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  or  the  Everett  in  the 
winter,  they  stay  all  the  year  round 
in  their  own  homes.  Snch  rural  parks, 
if  more  generally  established,  would 
counteract  the  tendency  to  concentrate 
in  towns,  and  lend  a  charm  to  country 
life  which,  to  the  greater  part  of  people, 
it  has  not  now.  To  ruralize  the  cities, 
as  Mr.  Olmstead  proposes,  by  shade-trees 
and  public  gronnds,  and  urbanize  the 
country  by  contiguous  buildings  and  the 
clustering  of  estates,  are  at  this  time 
the  supreme  desiderata  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization ;  and  without  them,  it  appears 
to  ns,  both  city  and  country  will  degen- 
erate. 

▲PASTMSST  HOUSES. 

What  onr  correspondent  says  of  the 
scheme  of  building  houses  in  flats  lias 
a  good  deal  of  practical  sense  in  it,  and 
his  suggestions  will  be  heeded  by  capital- 
lets  who,  like  Mr.  Stnyvcsant   and  Mr. 
Livermore,  will  undertake  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  system.    But  oiae  form 
in   which  "apartments"   are  likely  to 
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come  np  he  Las  not  yet  matarely  oon- 
sidered.  It  is  that  in  which  a  namber  of 
fami]ies(  unite  to  pat  up  a  common  edi- 
fice, and  conduct,  on  the  joint>8tock 
principle,  a  kind  of  combined  hoosehold. 
Ko  one  who  has  thought  of  the  Bobject 
will  for  a  moment  doubt  the.  practica- 
bility, the  ecoDomj,  and  the  convenience 
of  such  a  union.  Families  may  codper- 
rate  in  their  expenses  in  a  way  which 
will  bo  a  great  saying  to  each,  while  it 
procures  for  uU  the  luxuries  of  a  large 
establishment.  The  success  of  the  club- 
system  for  bachelors  has  been  demon- 
strated in  all  the  large  cities  abroad,  and 
even  in  our  own  city,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  club  system  could  not  be 
applied  to  families,  without  in  the  least 
infringing  on  their  privacy.  Some  gen- 
tlemen, indeed,  have  already  devised 
such  a  system,  have  procure  their 
architectural  plans,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  organization  of  a  company ; 
and  doubtless  as  soon  as  the  cold  iireather 
arrives, — if  such  a  consummation  ever 
comes — will  bring  their  scheme  before 
the  public. 

DISBAEU  AGAIN. 

We  published  in  our  July  number  an 
article  entitled  '^Disraeli  as  Statesman 
and  Novelist,"  by  Mr,  J.  M.  Bundy, 
which  contained  as  few  errors  of  fact  as 
most  magazine  contributions  of  a  bio- 
graphical sort.  These  errors  we  cor- 
rect, at  the  instance  of  the  author  of  the 
article  mentioned,  and  are  as  follows : 

1st.  That  Isaac  Disraeli,  the  father  of 
the  novelist,  was  a  foreigner  in  Eng- 
land. The  former  was  born  in  England 
in  1765,  and  it  was  the  grandfather  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli  who  was  a  Venetian 
merchant,  came  over  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  George  II,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  family.'  2d.  That  Benjamin 
Disraeli  was  the  editor  of  the  ^^Bepre- 
sentation,"  a  daily  paper   founded  by 


some  friends  of  Mr.  Canning.  Although 
this  circumstance  is  narrated  as  a  fact 
in  the  ^*  American  Cyclopedia,''  we 
now  learn  that  the  statement  is  erro- 
neous. Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  boy,  and 
wholly  unknown,  at  the  time  this  short- 
lived paper  was  started.  8d.  That  Mr. 
Disraeli  believed  ^^  in  the  success*  of  the 
rebellion.''  This  was  not  the  case,  and 
there  was  a  prevalent  impression  in  this 
country  at  the  time  to  this  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  private  sympathies,  both  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  late  Lord  Derby  held 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  the  consequence 
of  this  opinion  was  that  the  Tory  party, 
during  our  war,  never  made  any  demon- 
stration, <u  a  party,  in  favor  of  the 
South,  although  isolated  Tories,  as  well 
as  isolated  Liberals,  did.  We  make 
these  corrections  without  comment,  as 

due  to.  the  truth  of  history. 

« 

ANOTHEB  FLAN  FOB  BBOADWAY. 

If  Broadway  ia  to  be  given  up  to  a 
railroad,  the  best  plan  for  one  yet  pro- 
posed is  that  of  Mr.  Richard  P.  Mor- 
gan, of  which  we  published  a  view  last 
month.  It  seems  to  us  to  combine  more 
advantages,  with  fewer  disadvantages, 
than  any  other  that  we  have  studied. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  it  pro- 
poses a  sort  of  iron  gothic  arch,  to  be 
stretched  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other,  and  supporting  a  platform  on 
which  the  cars  are  to  run.  The  prac- 
ticability of  it  will  be  confessed  by  any 
competent  engineer,  while  its  superior- 
ity to  other  plans  consists  in  this,  that 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  street 
traffic  below,  will  not  obstruct  access  to 
the  stores  already  built,  and  will  cost,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates,  some  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  less  than  the  under- 
ground plan.  Besides,  as  a  stmcture  it 
will  be  ornamental,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  most  things  of  the  kind. 
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English  Fiction  is  more  largely  in- 
debted to  Charles  Dickens  than  to  any 
novelist  of  the  century,  for  more  than 
any  other  novelist  he  bronght  it  home 
to  ^*  the  bosoms  nnd  business  of  men.*' 
Before  his  time  fiction  occupied  itself 
mth  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  great, 
not  necessarily  roy^l  personages,  and  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  but  those  who  move 
in  the  upper  walks  of  society;  but  he 
came  and  changed  all  that,  effecting  a 
Revolution  without  parallel  in  the  world 
of  letters.  He  saw,  like  Shakespeare, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  humanity  be- 
neath his  notice, — nothing  too  low  for 
his  art,  except  unmitigated  wickedness, 
which  happily  does  not  exist  in  nature. 
Whatever  concerned  man  interested 
him,  as  it  did  Shakespeare,  particularly 
whatever  concerned  man  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  whence  he  drew  his  most 
admired  creations.  His  sympathies  were 
averted  from  high  life,  so  calKd,  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  or  only  so  much 
as  ennbled  him  to  caricatnre  it,  but  they 
oyerflowedin  all  o  her  directions,  rejoic- 
ing to  expend  themselves  in  the  service 
of  the  poor  and  the  suffering. 

**  He  iinght  the  Tirtues  first  and  last ; 

lie  tanght  us  manhood  more  and  more ; 
The  simple  coomge  that  stands  fiist— 

The  patience  of  the  poor : 
Love  for  all  orcataros,  great  and  small, 
And  tnxst  in  Something  Over  All.^' 

The  very  quality,  however,  which 
made  Dickens  what  he  was.  and  which 
gave  him  such  power  over  us,  was  the 
one  quality  above  all  others  whicli 
needed  the  most  careful  watching ;  for 
strength  pushed  to  excess  always  ends  in 
weakness.  As  long  as  Dickens  was 
content  to  draw  character  he  was  strong ; 
as  soon  as  lie  attempted  to  correct 
abases,  he  was  weak.  He  was  by  nature 
a  novelist,  not  a  jurist  a  political  econo- 
mist^ a  statesman.  He  thought  other- 
wise, at  least  in  the  later  years  of  his 


life,  and  his  novels  degenerated  in  con- 
sequence, many  of  the  characters  therein 
standing  for  ideas,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  being  that  of  a  blue-book  giving 
itself  1  fe  in  a  dream.  We  forgive  this 
in  Dickens,  (as  what  do  we  not  forgive 
in  writers  whom  we  love  ?)  and  were  it 
confined  to  him  we  should  say  noth- 
ing about  it  But  unfortunately  it  is 
not  confined  to  him,  fir,  being  his  weak- 
est and  worst  trait,  it  is  the  very  one 
which  his  imit  itors  have  seized  upon, 
and  reproduced  m  ith  most  success.  They 
have  canght  the  trick  so  completely  that 
we  cea<e  to  think  of  the  great  magician 
whom  these  little  jugglers  have  elbowed 
off  the  stage.  What  a  brilliant  player, 
for  instance,  is  Mr.  Charles  Beade, 
manipulating  the  balls  of  prison-reform, 
mad-houses,  and  trades-unions;  and 
how  dextrous  is  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 
witli  the  abuses  of  Irish  and  Scottish 
marriages  I  Mr.  Collins  is  a  man  of 
genius,  whose  greatest  defect  is  an  ex- 
cess of  cleverness  in  the  construction  of 
plots,  and  whose  greatest  excellence  is 
insight  into  character  of  a  certain  sort. 
His  range  is  narrow,  but  within  that 
range  he  is  a  master.  One  character  in 
his  la^^t  novel,  Man  and  Wife  (Harper 
&  Brothers),  is  an  addition  to  Literature. 
We  mean,  of  course,  Geoffrey  Delamayn, 
an  athlete,  who  exhibits  in  perfection 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  extreme  pliy- 
sical  tr  lining  which  is  having  its 
apotheosis  in  England.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  Muscular  Christian  of  Mr. 
Kingsley,  and  his  followers, — a  popular 
myth,  which  the  author  of  "  Guy  Liv- 
ingstone "  has  done  all  he  could  to  dis- 
credit, without  intending  it,  and  which 
Mr.  Collins,  fully  intending  it,  has  now, 
we  think,  shattered  forever.  We  com- 
mend Geoffrey  Delamayn  to  Mr^CJoUina's 
admirers,  as  being  the  finest  study  of 
character  that  he  has  yet  produced, — 
the  natural  result  of  unnatural  causes, — 
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not  sDcli  ftn  arrested  development  as 
Mr.  Kingslej^s  Muscular  Christian,  but 
sQch  a  ptrrfected  development  as  Achilles, 
the  Achilles  of  the  nineteenth  centnrj, — 
slow,  good-cempered,  restrained,  but 
cunning,  brutal,  murderous — ^the  Muscu- 
lar Pagan.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the 
plot  of  "Man  and  Wife," partly  because' 
it  is  di£Scult  to  analyze  the  plots  of  Mr. 
Collins,  and  partly  because  the  mcgoritj 
of  novel-readers  must  already  be  familiar 
'  with  it.  Our  opinion  is  that  it  is  at 
once  the  simplest  and  the  best  that  Mr. 
Collins  has  yet  constructed ;  and  we 
trust  it  poi  tends  a  turning  on  his  part  to 
the  world  of  probable  occurrences. 
How  clever  ho  can  be  he  has  shown  us 
over  and  over  again ;  let  him  show  us 
now  that  he  can  be  natural.  And  let 
him  in  future  drop  social  abuses,  which 
Mr.  Keade  mil  make  his  own  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  What  we  want  is  not 
reformers,  but  novelists — such  novelists 
as  Dickeu!)  was  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  as  Thackeray  was  all  through  his 
career,  and  as  Mr.  Collins  can  be  when 
he  chooses.  He  has  no  equal  in  the  art 
of  telling  a  story,  and  but  few  equals  in 
drawing  character,  when  character 
^^piire  and  simple  "is  his  object,  as  it 
evidently  was  in  several  of  the  actors 
in  "  Man  and  Wife,"  as  Sir  Patrick  Lun- 
die,  Bishopriggs,  and  Geoffrey  Dela- 
mayn. 

There  was  a  time  when  Miss  Julia 

Kavanagh  was  in  the  front  rank  of  Eng- 
lish lady- writers,  but  it  was  before 
George  Eliot  wrote  "  Adam  Bede  "  and 
*'Romola,"  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  "Ste- 
ven Lawrence"  and  "Archie  LoveH" 
Miss  Kavanagh  is  not  equal  to  these 
ladies,  but  she  is  superior  to  many  who 
now  have  the  public  ear,  and  who  may 
be  said  to  have  pushed  her  from  her 
stool — some  of  them  with  an  impudence 
which  is  refreshing,  dressed  as  they  are 
in  the  very  garments  they  have  stolen 
from  her  wardrobe.  What  distinguished 
her  from  her  sister  novelists  of  twenty 
years  ago  was  the  vigorous  life  she  im- 
parted to  her  heroines,  and  the  graphic 
manner  in  which  she  painted  the  love- 
otruggles  between  them  and  her  heroes, 
who  were  drawn  with  equal  vigor.  She 


was  as  truly  the  novelist  of  love  as  was 
George  Sand,  wliom  she  resembled  as 
much  as    an  English  nature  could  a 
French  one,  and  a  lesser  genius  a  greater. 
But  one  day  she  found  her  occupation 
gone,  or  rather  we  did, — for  in  place  of 
her  characters  came  others  of  the  s.ime 
race,  tliough  of  different  parentage,  who 
usurped    their    place    in    our     hearts. 
Twenty    years    ago    we    should    have 
thought  more  of  Syhia  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.)   than  we  do  to-day,  for  then  it 
would  have  possessed  a  freshness  it  lacks 
now.    It  is  a  pleasant  story,  however, 
and  to  those  whose  memories  are  less 
thickly  peopled  than  ours  with  lovers, 
it  will  have  a  charm  often  wanting  in 
works  of  profnunder  and  more  original 
character.    The  heroine,  Sylvia  Nardi, 
an  Italian  girl  with  a  dash  of  English 
blood  in  her  veins,  is  such  a  woman  as 
most  determined  men  would  be  glad  to 
win  ;  for  once  won  they  would  be  sure 
of  her  nil  death.    We  prefer  her  to  many 
heroines  with  fewer  faults,  and  to  any 
of  the  present  brood,  of  whom  Jane 
Eyre,  somewhat  beautified  and  softened, 
is  the  type.    Wliether  in  her  place  we 
should  prefer  Mr.  Meredith  to  the  more  , 
brutal  and  stupid  heroes  who  are  now  in 
fashion,  we  hardly  know,  but  we  suppose 
we  should,  having  a  weakness  for  a  gen- 
tleman.   There  is  little  that  is  new  in 
"  Sylvia,"  but  for  old  work,  it  is  faith- 
fully and  well  done. 

Though  the  thoughts  of  mankind 

have  turned  for  age's  towards  the  East,  it 
IS  still  in  certain  regions  less  known  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  civilized  globe. 
One  would  think  that  Palestine,  for  ex- 
ample, would  by  this  time  have  been 
thoroughly  explored ;  that  its  mountains 
would  have  been  ascended,  its  valleys 
penetrated,  its  rivers  tracked  to  their 
sources,  its  ruined  cities  excavated,  and 
its  secret  places  brought  to  light.  But 
one  would  be  mistaken  in  so  thinking, 
for  much  of  it  is  still  a  terra  moogmta. 
No  river  in  the  world  is  so  widely  known 
as  the  Jordan,  and  of  none  has  the  world 
remained  really  ignorant  so  long.  Flow- 
ing through  a  land  which  men  have 
agreed  to  oall  Holy,  and  through  which 
for  thousands  of  years  has  flowed  the 
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holiest  stream  of  history,  it  is  only 
within  a  year  or  two  that  the  Jordan 
has  l>een  navigated  from  Tell  el  Kady  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  record  of  this 
joarney  has  just  been  republished  by  the 
Harpers^  under  the  title  of  The  Bob  Roy 
on  the  Jordan,  by  J.  Macgregor,  M.A., 
the  Rob  Boy  being  tlie  name  cif  the 
canoe  in  which  the  journey  was  perform- 
ed. We  all  remember  something  of  the 
difficulties  attending  Eastern  travel,  and 
at  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
should  not  be  many  here :  for  what  can 
be  easier  than  to  paddle  one^s  own 
canoe?  Precisely;  but  not  in  a  river 
like  the  Jordan,  to  which  one  has  to  get 
his  canoe,  from  England  first,  and  last 
from  Daroascns,  and  nlnng  which,  when 
one  has  finally  got  it  there,  it  must  oc- 
casionally be  carried  on  land ;  or  the 
Jordan  is  not  navigable  throughout,  as 
ITr.  Margregor  satisfied  himself,  and  as 
he  will  satisfy  his  readers,  if  they  follow 
him  as  closely  as  we  have  dune.  He  is 
not  a  good  writer,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  his  volume,  but  he  has  so 
much  to  fell  us  that  is  interesting,  that 
we  are  content  to  overlook  his  slovenly 
and  over-fervid  style.  He  strikes  us  as 
being  a  narrow  man,  who  has  eyes  for 
nothinif  but  what  he  set  out  to  see ;  con- 
sequently his  chapters  on  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Nile  are  dull  and  meagre. 
He  is  better  when  he  comes  to  Abaoa 
and  Pliarpar;  better  still  in  the  giant 
cities  of  Bashan,  and  best  of  all  on  the 
Jordan.  Here  is  his  description  of  its 
month :  ^*  At  this  plHce  the  pspyms  is 
of  the  richest  green,  and  upright  as  two 
walls  on  either  hand,  and  so  close  in  its 
forest  of  stems  and  dark,  recurving  hair- 
like tops  above,  thnt  no  bird  can  fiy  into 
it,  and  the  very  few  ducks  that  I  fbund 
had  wandered  in  by  swimming  through 
chinks  below,  were  powerless  to  get  wing 
for  rising;  and  while  their  flappings 
agitated  the  jungle,  and  their  cackling 
shrieks  told  loudly  how  much  they 
wislied  to  escape  from  the  intruder,  the 
birds  til emselves  were  entirely  invisible, 
though  (»nly  a  few  yards  from  me  all  the 
time.  But  they  were  safe  enough  from 
me  or  any  other  stranger,  for  in  no  part 
coald  I  ever  get  the  p  int  of  the  Bob 


Eoy  to  enter  three  feet  into  the  dense 
hedge  of  this  curious  floating  forest.'- 

Though  admiration  of  greatness 

is  inherent  in  man,  it  manifests  itself  dif- 
ferently in  men  of  different  lands.  We 
have  never  been  overburdened  with  it 
in  America,  and  what  we  have  is  gener- 
ally bestowed  upon  public  men,  begin- 
ning with  our  military  leaders,  and  end- 
ing with  our  leading  politicians.  Wash* 
ington  was  a  great  Name  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  but  is  he  such  to-day?  Does 
the  Father  of  his  Country  still  have 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  children? 
We  doubt  it.  Of  course,  we  respect  his 
memory,  or  think  we  do,  and  we  try  to 
like  to  read  about  him.  Without  doubt 
he  was  a  great  man — for  hb  age ;  but 
what  was  his  age  compared  with  ours? 
What  was  his  resistance  to  England  and 
George  the  Third,  compared  with  our 
resistance  to  the  South  and  Jefierson 
Davis?  Why,  sofce  of  our  generals  lost 
more  men  in  one  battle  than  he  ever 
had  under  him  at  one  time.  The 
Revolutionary  War,  indeed !  Tliere  was 
no  such  thing  as  war  then,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word  now ;  at  most  it  was  a 
series  of  skirmishes,  some  of/ which  were 
won  by  us,  and  some  of  which  were  won 
by  the  British,  Neither  side  was 
whipped,  but  they  were  tired  out  first, 
60  we  obtained  our  freedom.  This,  or 
something  like  it,  is  probably  the  opin- 
ion of  the  average  American  in  regard 
to  what  Paine  called  '*  the  times  that 
tried  men^s  souls,^^  and  to  the  man 
whom  Henry  Lee  declared  to  be  "  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.^^  We  shall 
not  undertake  to  say  that  our  irreverent 
contemporary  is  wholly  in  the  wrong, 
but  we  will  say  that  a  Republic  has 
forgotten  something  when  it  has  forgot- 
ten to  honor  the  men  who  founded  it 
It  is  more  than  whispered  that  some  of 
our  first  great  men  were  not  really  great, 
and  the  charge  may  be  true ;  but  they 
were  great  enough  to  do  their  work, 
and  do  it  well,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  our  great  men  now.  Is  there 
one  of  the  later  brood  in  whom  we  are 
so  interested  as  to  be  willing  to  read 
four  or  five  hundred  pages  about  his 
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home  and  its  belongings — we  will  not  saj 
now,  while  he  is  alive  and  likely  to  dis- 
appoint ns  anjr  day,  but  after  he  has  gone 
to  the  honse  appointed  for  all  the  liv- 
ing? The  reader  may  answer  for  him- 
self: we  only  know,  as  concerns  our- 
selves, that  no  such  man  has  existed  in 
the  present  century  in  America.  There 
was  SQch  a  man,  however,  seventeen 
days  before  the  century  commenced, 
and  we  have  been  so  far  iDterested  in 
him  (with  the  thermometer  at  90^)  as 
to  read  a  large  volume  about  the  trifles 
he  left  behind  him.  It  is  a  new  edition 
of  a  volume  published  some  years  ago, 
entitled  The  Home  of  Washington^  and 
is  published  now  for  ^^  the  canvassing 
trade,"  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Hale  &  Co.,  of 
Hartford,  the  author  and  illustrator  be- 
ing Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  whose  name 
is  familiarly  associated  with  American 
annals. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the 

Woman  Question  wiH  probably  be  in- 
terested in  The  Feminine  Soul,  by 
Elizabeth  Strutt  (H.  H.  &  T.  W.  Carter), 
though  it  is  not  a  book  to  fully  satisfy 
either  its  advocates  or  opponents,  since 
it  goes  a  little  too  far  fur  the  latter, 
and  by  no  means  far  enough  for  the 
former.  We  wondered  at  its  moderate 
tone  until  we  turned  to  the  Prefatory 
Epistle,  and  saw  that  it  bore  the  date  of 
1856,  when  our  wonder  ceased.  It  was 
the  opinions  of  a  lady  fourteen  years 
ago  that  we  had  been  reading,  not  the 
opinions  of  the  mob  of  women  of  to- 
day, and  we  could  not  but  remark  the 
difference  between  them.  What  Miss 
Strutt  claimed  for  her  sex  then,  most 
men  would  have  granted  willingly; 
what  the  noisy  ones  of  the  sex  are 
claiming  for  it  now,  few  men  can  grant 
at  all.  Not  to  enter,  however,  upon 
this  interminable  subject,  we  are  at  one 
with  Miss  Strutt  in  many  of  the  pdsitions 
she  takes.  We  agree,  for  example,  with 
this :  *'  That  there  are  duties  and  offices 
proper  to  Man,  which  principally  take 
him  abroad,  and  duties  and  offices  pro« 
per  to  Woman,  which  principally  keep 
her  at  home,  is  indeed  a  truth  so  evi- 
dent that  they  must  be  very  visionary 
theorists  who  can  maintain  that  the 


pursuits  proper  to  each  could  be  under- 
taken, without  disadvantage,  by  either." 
We  do  not  agree  with  this  passage, 
which  to  our  masculine  apprehension  is 
merely  an  ingenious  excuse  for  feminine 
flirtation :  "  Even  the  desire  so  inherent 
in  Women,  of  admiration  in « general 
society,  too  often  attributed  by  Men  to 
mere  vanity,  and  designated  by  them 
'  as  such,  is  frequently  in  itself  only  a  less 
healthy  craving  of  the  desire  of  being 
beloved ;  and  the  homage  of  the  many 
is,  by  most  Women,  only  sought  to  raise 
their  own  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  one 
whose  love  they  really  prize."  Wo 
think  Miss  Strutt  hardly  does  justice 
to  Woman^s  capacity  for  Literature ;  for 
while  vre  agree  with  her  that  women 
are  neither  good  historians,  nor  good 
historical  novelists,  and  that  they  are 
not  equal  to  epio  poems  and  tragedies, 
we  insist  that  they  can  and  do  write 
poems  which  many  men  might  be  proud 
to  own,  and  fictions  which  no  man  could ' 
write,  and  which  all  men  are  better  for 
having  read.  Whether  she  is  just  to 
women  in  the  matter  of  science,  and  the 
motives  which  impel  them  in  that  direc- 
tion, we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide. 
It  was  not  her  own  spontaneous  inclina- 
tion and  desire  for  astronomical  knowl- 
edge which  led  Caroline  Herschell  to 
devote  night  after  night  to  the  fixed 
watching  of  the  heavens;  it  was  love 
fur  her  brother,  her  desire  not  to  be 
separated  from  him,  in  the  object  or 
pursuit  of  her  studies^  that  gave  her 
strength  to  sacriflce  to  him  the  hours 
she  would  otherwise  naturally  have 
devoted  to  repose,  love  giving  her  an 
interest  in  every  star  she  noted  down, 
as  a  common  good,  a  fresh  bond  of  con- 
gratulation and  rejoicing  with  the 
brother  so  dear  to  her.  So,  at  least, 
Miss  Strutt  maintains,  and  adds:  "In 
the  same  way  other  women  have  plung- 
ed into  the  pursuits  of  their  husbands ; 
have  called  themselves  geologists,  mine- 
ralogists, entomologists,  conchologists, 
zoologists,  chemists,  botanists,  and  what 
not;  and  have  tried  to  persuade  them- 
selves they  were  studying  the  sciences 
pertaining  to  the  terms  from  innate 
passion  for  them ;  though  they  must  all 
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the  time  have  felt  conscious  that  beyond 
their  natnral  perception  of  what  might 
be  beautiful  in  each,  that  beauty  appa- 
rent on  the  surface,  without  including 
the  trouble  of  laborious  calculation  or 
research,  they  cared  not  whether  the 
sun  went  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth 
went  round  the  sun ;  and  so  on  with  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences.^'  Ladies, 
it^s  Miss  Strutt  who  says  this,  not  we. 

The  death  of  no  English  author 

ever  created  so  profound  an  impression 
as  the  death  of  Oharles  Dickens,  who  is 
mourned  by  millions  as  if  -each  one 
among  them  had  lost  in  him  a  friend. 
Volumes  have  already  been  written 
about  him,  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  have  been  read  as  eagerly  as 
his  own  works,  every  man  and  woman 
of  us  wishing  to  learn  all  there  was  to 
be  learned  concerning  the  great  Humor- 
ist— when  and  where  he  was  bom,  what 
manner  of  person  he  was,  how  he  lived 
and  wrote,  the  words  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  who  were  his  friends,  und  how  it 
was  that  he  died.  We  knew  more  of 
him  a  month  after  his  death,  than  we 
now  know  of  Thackeray,  who  has  been 
dead  nearly  six  years ;  of  Byron,  who 
has  been  dead  upwards  of  half  a  century ; 
and  of  Shakespeare,  who  has  been  dead 
upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  I 
And  still  we  know  much  less  than  we 
desire,  even  those  who  held,  and  hold, 
that  Dickens,  inexhaustible  as  his  gen- 
ius seemed,  was  not  so  great  intellect- 
ually na  Thackeray.  "We  shall  probably 
have  many  biographies  of  him,  of  which 
at  least  one  ought  to  be  good,  as  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  authentic.  We  refer  to 
the  memoir  which,  report  says,  Mr. 
John  Forster  is  to  write,  and  which,  we 
trust,  will  be  more  sympathetic  than  his 
biography  of  Landor.  Till  we  have  this 
Life  of  Dickens,  we  must  be  content 
with  such  lesser  lives  as  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  friends  and  admirers  may  lead 
them  to  write.  The  first  two  instal- 
ments towards  the  Dickensiana  of  the 
future  are  Charles  DickeiM,  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life  and  Works,  by  F.  B.  Perkins 
(G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son"),  and  Speeches, 
Letters^  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens 
(Harper  &  Brothers).     Neither  are  as 


satisfactory  as  we  could  wish,  but  each 
is  more  satisfactory,  for  what  it  is,  than 
any  single  memoir  or  paper  that  we  have 
seen.  Mr.  Perkius  has  collected  all 
that  he  could  find  in  print  relating  to 
Dickens,  and  has  arranged  his  materials 
in  five  chapters.  We  have  been  inter- 
ested in  his  compilation,  especially  in 
the  last  chapter,  which  is  a  translation 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  last  volume  of 
Taine^s  *^  History  of  English  Literature/^ 
It  is  a  study  on  the  genius  of  Dickens, 
and  while  it  surprises  u^  by  its  acnte- 
ness,  it  shows,  we  think,  that  no  French- 
man, however  acute,  can  fully  enter 
into  the  English  nature.  The  volume  of 
'*  Speeches,  Letters,  etc."  has  somewhat 
disappointed  us,  though  we  are  still 
glad  to  have  it.  We  knew  that  Dickens 
had  a  talent  for  off-hand  speaking,  but 
we  think  less  of  this  talent,  now  that  we 
have  the  speeches  of  his  lifetime  before 
ns,  than  we  did  after  reading  his  speeches 
at  intervals  in  the  journals.  The  few 
letters  given  are  delightful.  The  Intro- 
duction, though  brief,  contains  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  the  early  writings  of 
Dickens  which  are  not  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  which  must  have  been  ex- 
humed from  the  newspapers  of  the  period. 
The  Life  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  is  the  best 
paper  that  we  have  seen  from  his  pen  for 
along  time.  The  concluding  paragraph  is 
happily  done :  "  Only  the  other  day  the 
sorrowing  crowds  were  pressing  round 
his  tomb  in  Poet^s  Corner,  and  so  throw- 
ing garlands  into  his  grave  aa  to  make 
it  a  well  of  flowers.  Men  plucked  the 
sprigs  from  their  button-holes ;  women 
took  the  posies  from  their  bosoms  to 
place  them. on  his  coffin-plate.  I  wait 
for  the  crowd  to  disperse,  and,  as  quietly 
as  I  may,  I  place  one  green  chaplet  on 
the  tomb  of  one  I  knew  so  long,  I  rev- 
erenced so  deeply,  I  loved  so  dearly." 
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LITERATUBK,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 


Mb.  Tennysost,  in  his  early  days, 
published  many  poems  which  he  has 
since  dropped  from  the  '*  complete  edi- 
tions ^'  of  his  works ;  and  printed  "  for 
private  circulation,*'  others  wliioh  he  has 
never  acknowledged,  "The  Lover's 
Tale  "  is  the  rarest  of  these,  and  several 
others  are  contained  in  a  volume  called 
"Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,"  published  in 
1838.  Another  volume,  "Poems  by 
two  Brothers,"  including  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  laureate  which 
attracted  notice,  are  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors;  and  a  copy  of  the  first  two 
works  named,  found  together,  was  sold 
at  Sotheby's  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  4/.  12«.  Two  or  three  well-known 
literary  men  are  carefully  gathering 
materials  for  a  complete  edition  of  all 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  ever  published ; 
but  unless  the  author's  own  consent  is 
obtained  for  reviving  what  he  has  delib- 
erately chosen  to  disavow,  it  can  only 
be  given  to  the  world  in  America. 

Among  the  great  public  works 

interrupted  by  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  is  the  restoration  of  the 
Frankfurt  Cathedral,  the  building  in 
which  the  Emperors  of  Germany  were 
crowned,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
ten  years  ago.  The  plans  were  com.- 
pleted  a  few  weeks  ago;  including  the 
entire  removal  of  the  shell  of  the  olif 
tower,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet 
high,  and  the  building  of  a  new  one  on 
its  site  seventy-seven  feet  higher.  Sub- 
scriptions had  h  en  obtained  of  563,000 
i^orins,  more  than  half  enough  to  com- 
plete the  work,  King  William  of  Prus^^ia 
giving  200,000  florins.  But  the  war 
^anic  in  Frankfurt  has  driven  "the 
pom  "  out  of  the  people's  minds.  The 
fOiithedrrfl  of  Cologne,  too,  a  far  more 
important  architectural  monument,  is 
fin.  the  heart  of  the  region  likely  to  be 
{devastated  by  ^ar;  and  apprehensions 
(are  expressed  lest  it  be  destroyed  or 


iiyured.  The  completion  of  it,  which 
was  promised  about  1875,  is  at  least 
sure  to  be  delayed.  This  cathedral  has 
just  had  a  very  beautiful  glass  window 
of  the  sixteenth  century  restored  to  it, 
which  was  carried  off  and  stored  for 
safety  in  a  vault  during  the  French 
occupation  under  Nupoleon,  when  so 
many  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the 
building  were  destroyed  hy  the  invaders. 
The  Domban  enthusiasts  are  in  terror 
lest  this  fin^  work  of  art  prove  to  have 
been  i^lacedonly  in  time  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  same  enemy  which  it  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  two  generations  ago. 

A  new  life  of  Lord  Byron  by  the 

industrious  German  biographer,  Karl 
EIze,  has  just  appeared  (Berlin,  Oppen- 
heim).  It  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  Byron  literature  which 
has  followed  Mrs.  Stowe's  attack  on  the 
poet's  fame,  and  aims  to  be  a  standard 
work,  independent  of  passing  contro- 
versies. Herr  Elze  estv-ems  Byron  more 
and  admires  him  le^s  than  any  of  his 
British  biographers;  and  makes  him  no 
monster,  either  of  genius  or  of  vice. 

"  Ahmed  le  Fellah,"  the  striking 

romance  of  M.  Edmond  About,  which 
appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  Eevue  des 
Deux  Mondes  early  last  year,  has  been 
translated  into  Engli<<h  (The  Fellah,  by 
Edmond  About,  translated  by  Sir  Randal 
Roberts,  Bart.;  London,  Chapman  ds 
Hall).  Under  the  form  of  a  story  at- 
tractive and  efifeciive  in  itself,  it  gives 
more  real  information  upon  men  and 
life  in  Egypt  than  any  other  book ;  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  a  country 
furnished  by  nature  with  resources 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  world  is  kept  a 
wuste  by  bad  customs  and  government. 

The  Britisli   Royal  Commission 

appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
introducing  the  Frenrh  or  **  metrical " 
system  of  weights  and  measures  into 
Great  Britain,  and       luding  among  its 
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members  several  of  the  first  names  in 
the  scientific  world,  has  repoi-ted  that,  in 
its  opinion,  "  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  law  should  provide,  and  facili- 
ties be  afibrded  hy  the  government,  for 
the  introduction  and  use  of  metric 
weights  nnd  measures  in  the  United 
Zingdom."  Already,  for  six  years  past, 
the  use  of  these  weights  and  measures 
has  been  lawful,  equally  with  the  Eng- 
lish standards ;  and  the  Oommission  does 
not  yet  recommend  the  exclasive  use  of 
the  metric  system.  But  a  strong  party 
in  England  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  before  many  years  the 
French  units  of  measurement  will  be  the 
only  ones  sanctioned  by  British  law. 
Ifean while  it  is  reported  that  the  metri- 
cal standards  now  in  use  in  different 
countries,  and  even  in  different  places  in 
France,  are  not  identical ;  and  a  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Paris  in  August,  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Bussia,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  to  determine  what  the  pre- 
cise units  shall  be.  Professor  Henry,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  attended  on 
behalf  of  this  country. 

Herr  Von  Reumont  has  com- 
pleted his  great  History  of  the  City  of 
Home  (Geschichte  der  Stadt  Bom,  von 
Alfred  M.  Beumont,  8  bande;  Berlin, 
Von  Decker).  It  is  particularly  full  for 
all  the  great  popes  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  gives  carefully  compiled  annals  also 
extending  to  the  present  time. 

Professor  John  Tyndall  gives  in 

yature  an  interesting  account  of  the  re- 
cent researches  of  M.  Pastern  into  the 
"Silk-worm  disease."  From  1853  to 
1865  the  weight  of  silk- worms  produced 
in  France  fell  oflT  eighty-five  per  cent,  un- 
der this  scourge,  but  its  nature  was  not 
understood,  although  numerous  prizes 
had  been  ofiTered  for  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy,  and  many  scientific  men  had  long 
made  the  subject  a  special  study.  In 
June,  1865,  M.  Pastern,  who  "  had  never 
seen  a  si  Ik- worm/'  undertook  the  inves- 
tigation, and  after  some  years  of  careful 
experiment  and  inquiry,  proved  that  the 
disease  consists  of  the  multiplication  of 
a  certain  kind  of  corpuscles,  which 
propagate  rapidly  in  the  moth,  where 


they  are  easily  detected,  as  well  as  in 
the  egg  and  the  worm,  where  they  are 
invisible  under  the  microscope,  and 
which  shorten  the  life  and  diminish 
the  size  of  the  worm.  He  discovered 
how  to  separate  healthy  from  diseased 
moths,  and  thus  to  isolate  the  epidemic ; 
and  he  believes  that  it  can  thus  be 
wholly  destroyed,  and  the  former  pros- 
perity of  the  silk-culture  more  than 
restored. 

—  M.  Victor  Prou  attempts,  in 
CosmoAt  to  explain  the  very  dry  summer 
experienced  this  year  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, as  the  result  of  an  unusually  long 
and  severe  winter  within  the  arctic  cir- 
cle. The  great  ice-fields  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Polar  Sea  do  not  break  up 
early  enough  to  supply  the  usual  source 
of  the  rains  of  spring  and  early  summer 
in  the  temperate  zone.  Mr.  Prou  is  con- 
fident that  a  judicious  use  of  the  tremen- 
dous explosive  agents  produced  by 
modem  chemistry,  to  break  up  the  ice 
at  the  end  of  a  severe  polar  winter,  will 
restore  the  needed  supply  of  rain  and 
equalize  the  temperature;  and  so  pro- 
poses an  '*  Insurance  Company  against 
Drought."  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see 
nitro-glycerine  in  sub-marine  batteries 
put  to  some  better  use  than  blowing  up 
French  and  Prussian  ships. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Boyal 

Irish   Academy,  Dr.  Sigerson    read   a 
rather  startling  paper  on  the  atmosphere, 
illustrating   at   once    the    delicacy    of 
chemical  research  and  the  unpleasant 
mixtures  which  are  sometimes  breathed 
by  men.    In  the  air  of  iron-works,  he 
discovered  hollow  balls  of  iron,  about 
one  two-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  in  shirt-factory  air,  there  are  littU 
filaments  oflinen  and  cotton,  with  minutd 
eggs ;  threshing  machines  and  mills  fili 
the  air  with  fibres,  starch-grains  and 
spores;    in    printing-offices,    antimony 
from  the  types  is  breathed,  and  in  bta- 
bles  and  barbers*  sliops,  scales  and  hairs. 
Tobacco-smokers  breathe  giobuks  of  ni- 
cotine; and,  in  short,  every  workshop 
fills  the  atmosphere  with  floating  frag- 
ments of  the  materials  used. 

No  financial  event  in  America 

ever  attracted  so  much  attention  in  £q. 
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rope  as  the  gold-panic  of  September 
last.  Scores  of  coDflicting  acconnts  of  it 
have  gone  the  roands  of  the  continental 
neTvspapers,  and  several  journals  of  high 
character  have  taken  the  pains  to  pre- 
pare detailed  histories  of  it,  in  its  causes 
and  conseqaences  as  well  as  its  daily 
progress.  Perhaps  the  most  careful  of 
these  accouots  is  that  in  the  Journal  des 
JSbonomUteSy  for  July;  but  the  most 
popular  sketch  of  gold-gambling  in  New 
York  is  that  given  by  Evropa^  No.  25, 
for  1870.  The  readers  of  these  articles 
are  able  to  see  dearly,  what  is  so  com- 
pletely hidden  from  many  of  the  very 
men  who  have  these  scenes  before  their 
eyeSf  that  the  fandamental  weakness  of 
oar  financial  system  is  in  the  long  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments;  and  that, 
so  long  as  our  currency  is  fluctuating  in 
value,  the  national  credit  can  never  be 
secure. 

The  most  careful  biography  of 

Washington  Irving  yet  written  now  ap- 
pears, strange  to  say  not  in  America, 
whose  literature  he  almost  founded,  nor 
in  England  which  he  loved,  nor  in  Spain 
which  he  celebrated  and  served,  but  in 
Germany — and  in  Germany,  a  country 
and  a  language  which  Irving  knew  and 
valued  less  than  he  certainly  would  have 
done,  had  he  lived  later.  In  two  com- 
pact volumes  (Washington  Irving,  £in 
Lebens  and  Chsracierbild,  von  Adolf 
Laun ;  Berlin,  B.  OppenheimX  Herr 
Laun  gives  the  results  of  an  affectionate 
and  intelligent  study  of  his  subject  in  all 
its  aspect*!,  and  succeeds  in  presenting  a 
remarkably  interesting  and  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  great  diplomatist,  traveller, 
and  master  of  English  style. 

The  sculptor,  Wendler,  has  just 

completed,  for  the  old  St.  Mary^s  church 
in  Dantzig,  an  altar,  the  work  of  two 
busy  years,  which  has  been  exhibited 
and  greatly  approvedi  in  Berlin.  It  is 
said  to  compare  favorably  with  the  for- 
mer well-known  alrar  in  this  church 
bui  t  by  Michael  Schwartz  three  hundred 
years  ago,  to  which  it  bears  a  general 
resemblance.  It  is  nearly  seventy  feet 
high,  carved  in  massive  oak,  supporting 
figures  of  Christ,  the  principal  apostles 
and  the  evangelists,  and  richly  gilt,  yet 


80  as  to  make  the  fine  color  of  the  wood 
conspicuous. 

The  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music 

has  had  a  gift  of  120,000  francs,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  at  fixed  periods  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  complete  opera,  both 
words  and  music.  Just  at  this  time  a 
letter  from  Biohard  Wagner  is  published, 
declaring  that  he  will  never  write  for 
the  lyric  stage  again;  apparently  be- 
cause *4n8  Meistersinger  ^'  has  been 
hissed  so  much  and  criticized  so  severely. 
But  his  *'  Walkyre  "  was  then  about  to 
be  presented  in  Munich,  before  the  court 
of  his  royal  patron  and  friend,  tot  the 
first  time,  and  his  ^^  Lohengrin  ''  was  in 
rehearsal  at  the  Itoliens  in  Paris ;  per- 
haps their  reception  may  encourage  him 
to  produce  more  of  the  *^  music  of  the 
future."  If  not,  s>>me  of  the  American 
compliments  to  the  Rienzi  overture,  as 
given  here  so  often  and  so  well  last  win- 
ter, must  be  sent  out  to  him. 

Europe  is  fir  behind  the  United 

States  in  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
women  for  medical  study  and  practice. 
In  Edinburgh  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity voted  down  Professor  Mason^s  pro- 
position to  adtnit  students  on  the  same 
conditions  without  regard  to  sex,  by  58 
to  47.  In  Vienna  a  Russian  Jewess, 
who  applied  for  admissiou  to  clinical 
lectures,  has  been  rejected,  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  women  are  ex-offleio  unac- 
ceptable as  students;  and  in  Munich  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  formally 
announces  that  matriculation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bavaria  is  conditioned  upon 
the  male  sex  of  the  applicant  London 
seems  to  be  the  only  place  where  the 
question  is  much  discussed,  but  there  it 
is  admitted  that  the  women  have  the 
best  of  the  argument,  and  that  the 
claims  of  Drs.  Elizabeth  Black  well  and 
Miss  Garrett  had  not  been  answered,  that 
the  medical  profession  is  peculiarly  a 
work  for  their  sex.  la  Paris,  however, 
their  right  to  learn  all  they  can,  and  to 
do  all  the  good  they  can,  is  not  disputed. 

The  state  of  religion  in  Germany 

is  a  subject  much  talked  and  written  of, 
but  really  little  understood ;  and  two 
strangely  different  but  equally  interesting 
works,  which  have  just  appeared  cun- 
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cerniog  it,  are  full  of  novel  and  instrac- 
tive  matter.  **  Religions  Thoaght  in 
Germany,  by  the  Times*  Correspondent 
at  Berlin,^^  (London,  Tinslej  Bros.),  is 
a  reprint  of  a  remarkable  series  of  letters 
in  the  London  TimeSy  picturing  "with 
much  effect  the  igenerol  skepticism  of 
the  thinking  people,  and  the  muterials 
for  a  superstitions  reaction  among  the  ig- 
norant. ^'Religions  Life  in  Germany 
during  the  War  of  Independence,  in  a 
series  of  hiuturical  and  biographical 
sketclies,^^  by  William  Baar,  minl«>ter  in 
Hamburg  (authorized  translation,  2  vols., 
London,  Straliau),  contains  earnest  and 
carefully  'studied  lives  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  Ileinrich  von 
Stein,  Ficht^',  Arndt,  liefTens,  Schleier- 
macher.  Von  Holberg,  and  others;  so 
told  as  to  dt'picL  the  effects  of  practical 
faith,  under  the  most  opposite  theoret- 
ical beliefs  and  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances. The  reader  of  both  books  will 
conclude  tliat  tiie  last  half-centnry  has 
made  terrible  havoc  with  religious  ten- 
dencies and  forms  among  the  Germans. 

The  formal  proclamation  of  the 

dogma  of  papal  infallibility  was  delayed 
until  it  had  ceased  to  ezite  watchful  at- 
tention from  the  press  and  the  public, 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  having  en- 
groa«ed  all  thoughts.  But  it  may  yet 
prove  to  have  been  a  more  important 
event  in  universal  history  than  the  nom- 
ination of  a  Hohenzollern  to  Isabella's 
tlirone,  or  Benedetti^s  insult  to  £ing 
William«  It  seems  likely  to  be  followed 
at  once  by  the  repeal  of  the  Austrian 
concordat,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Napo- 
leon^s  troops  from  Rome ;  that  is,  by  the 
virtual  abandonment,  by  the  strongest 
Catholic  governments  in  Europe,  of  the 
papacy.  Already  it  has  given  occasion 
to  a  flood  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
discussions,  upon  doctrinal  snd  historical 
questions  connected  with  it,  none  of 
which,  however,  upon  either  side,  have 
any  permanent  value,  either  literary  or 
ecclesioKtical.  The  dogma  itself^  in  its 
official  form,  merely  makes  the  Pope  the 
supreme  doctrinal  oracle  and  judge  in  his 
Church,  when  he  pronounces  formally, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  upon 


points  of  doctrine  and  practice ;  not  im- 
plying that  he  most  'needs  be  a  wise  or 
good  man  in  himself.  It  thus  adds  little 
to  the  logical  difficulties  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  position  for  its  controversial- 
ists, while  vastly  increasing  the  dignity 
and  glory  with  which  ^*tbe  vicegerent 
of  God  upon  eai*th"  will  be  regarded  by 
the  priest  ridden  masses  of  unquestion- 
ing believers. 

A  recent  number  (96)  of  the 

series  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Science, 
issued  by  Messrs.  Virchow  and  Holtzen- 
dorff,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken 
as  the  most  valuable  presentation  of  the 
outlines  of  science  for  popular  reading 
ever  published  in  any  language,  contains 
a  discussion  of  the  skulls  of  men  and  of 
apes  (tiber  Menschen  und  Affenschadel), 
by  Dr.  Rudolf  Virchow ;  perhaps  the 
highest  authority  in  general  anatomy  in 
the  world.  He  controverts  the  too  rapid 
conclusions  of  Karl  Yogt  and  Heeckel, 
who  have  thought  it  easy  to  point  oot 
the  exact  nature  and  manner  of  the  ran- 
sition,  by  natural  selection,  from  the 
ape-brain  to  that  of  man ;  and,  while  not 
disputing  the  general  tlieory  of  the  de- 
scent of  man  from  lower  forms  of  being, 
lie  shows  that  the  differences  between 
monkeys  and  m€n  are  too  wide,  and  orr 
ignorance  of  any  intermediate  forms  too 
complete,  to  enable  any  plausible  zoolo- 
gical pedigree  to  be  worked  out  for  usi 

A  very  curious  work  is  in  prepa- 
ration by  Mr.  Mitford,  the  Secretary  of 
the  British  Legation  in  Japan ;  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  original  novels  of  the 
Japanese  language,  with  illustrations  by 
native  artists.  The  appetite  for  stories 
of  civilized  life  eeems  to  be  nearly  sated 
among  habitual  novel-readers,  but  here 
is  something  really  new. 

The  French  and  English  are  re- 
joicing over  discoveries  of  extensive 
beds  of  good  mineral  coal  in  Algeria  and 
Bengal.  At  Laghmat,  in  the  French 
possessions  in  Africa,  a  bed  has  been 
opened  which  promises  to  supply  all 
Algiers  and  southern  France  with  fuel ; 
while  atMidnapur,  within  seventy  miles 
of  Calcutta,  some  well-diggers  have 
struck  a  bed  of  excellent  coal,  from 
which  it-  is   hoped  that   the   British 
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steamers  in  the  trade  to  India  and  to 
Anstralia  can  be  supplied.  Bat  neither 
fornoation  has  been  sufficientJy  explored 
to  make  its  extent  or  yalae  certain. 

The  famous  prison  of  the  Oon- 

ciergerie  in  Paris  is  undergoinc^  recon^ 
stniction.  The  court  in  which  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  took  place,  and  the 
latter  court,  are  already  destroyed,  and 
all  the  cells  in  wliioh  prisoners  awaited 
the  summons  to  the  guillotine  are  to  be 
'  remoYed,  except  the  one  in  which  the 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  spent  her  last 
days ;  this  will  be  preseryed  jast  as  she 
lett  it,  as  a  memorial  of  her.  Foreign 
Journals  revive  curious  and  touching  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenes  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  within  its  walls;  the  most  complete 
of  which  is  the  narrative  of  Count  Ben- 
guot,  who  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  guillotine,  and  to  be  released 
after  a  long  imprisonment  in  1794,  and 
who  was  afterwards  a  minister  both  of 
Napoleon  and  of  Louis  XY III. 

The  journals  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres are  filled  with  memorials  of 
Charles  Dickens,  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful author  the  human  race  has  yet 
prod  need.  He  has  reached  more  readers 
in  his  lifetime,  and  made  a  deeper  and 
better  impression  upon  them,  than  any 
other  writer  of  any  age ;  and  his  fame, 
which  grew  steadily  until  his  death,  is 
left  by  him  in  its  full  splendor.  Critics 
waste  their  time  in  attempting  to  define 
his  place  and  rank  in  literature,  while 
the  reading  world  is  sorrowing  over  his 
grave.  He  may  have  little  in  common 
with  the  few  great  creators  and  guides 
of  thought,  who,  one  in  many  ages,  lay 
the  corner-stones  of  human  culture — ^the 
Homers,  Platos,  Shakespeares — and  his 
active  inflaenoe,  unlike  theirs  in  its  rap- 
id growth,  may  be  unlike  theirs,  too,  in 
its  short  duration ;  but  the  work  he  has 
done  for  this  generation  will  cause  it  to 
give  better  brains  and  hearts  to  its  chil- 
dren, and  to  their  remotest  descendants, 
until  he  finds  his  place  among  the  high- 
est of  the 

**  Many  men,  whoM  namM  on  earth  are  dark, 
But  whose  transmitted  efl^nence  cannot  die, 
So  long  as  flame  ontliTes  its  parent  spark." 

The  power  of  great  economic 


achievements  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world,  is  illustrated  by  the  alarm  into 
which  many  Frenchmen  have  fallen,  at 
the  prospect  that  a  railway  will  soon  be 
built  from  Germany  through  Switzer- 
land into  Italy,  by  way  of  the  St. 
Gothard  pass.  The  North  German 
Federal  Assembly  has  authorized  the 
Government  to  give  a  large  sum  for 
this  project;  and  it  is  said  that  Italy 
an^  Switzerland  are  eager  to  carry  it 
out,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  to  this 
route  the  travel  and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  traffic  between  India  and 
the  East,  on  one  hand,  and  England 
and  all  northern  Europe  on  the  other. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  it 
is  conceivable  that,  in  this  way,  Venice 
or  Genoa  or  Naples  might  one  day  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  Mediterranean 
commerce,  in  place  of  Marseilles. 

—  A  very  doubtful  discovery  is 
that  reported  by  Heinrich  Schliemann, 
from  the  village  of  Eiplak,  or  New  Ilium. 
He  has  been  excavating  in  the  plain  of 
Troy,  and  has  discovered,  several  feet 
under  ground,  the  foundations  of  a 
large  building,  which,  he  asserts,  is 
dbubtless  Priam's  palace,  in  which  Hec- 
tor sacrificed  to  Zeus;  and  the  thick 
walls  of  the  citadel  of  Priam,  "the 
crown  of  Troas,"  in  which,  as  the  sec- 
ond niad  reports,  the  goddess  Iris  ap- 
peared to  Hector. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Ebeling  has  written 

an  unsatisfactory  biography  of  Count 
Yon  Beust,  in  two  considerable  volumes 
(Leipsic,  WOller),  treating  almost  exclu- 
sively of  his  Saxon  life  and  services,  and 
diplomatically  withholding  what  every 
body  wants  most  to  know— the  true  his- 
tory of  the  Austrian  Government  during 
his  administration.  It  is,  of  course, 
written  under  Yon  Beust's  own  super- 
vision, in  this  case  giving  the  author 
peculiar  facilities  for  concealment  and 
reserve. 

Russia,  as  described  in  most  re- 


cent books — and  there  are  legions  of 
them  which  profess  to  describe  it, — ^is  a 
sort  of  barbarous  imitation  of  Paiisiaa 
society  in  an  Icelandic  climate.  But 
"Aus   Rusfiland's  Yergangenheit,  von 
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Wilhelm  Pierson"  (Leipzig,  Duncker  & 
Humboldt),  gives  the  results  of  long 
obseryation  and  study  of  the  people, 
before  they  were  invaded  by  European 
culture,  and  thus  forms  a  curious  and 
sometimes  startling  picture  of  their 
customs,  manufactures,  fashions,  modes 
of  Labor  and  thought  It  is  sometimes 
imagined,  by  ill-informed  people,  that 
Russia  and  the  United  States  are  to 
share  the  world^s  great  future  between 
them ;  but  a  little  wholesome  truth 
about  the  Muscovites  will  satisfy  Ameri- 
cans that,  socially,  politically,  and  mor- 
ally, it  is  well  to  keep  at  the  other  end 
of  Christendom  from  them. 

Dr.  David  Strauss,  author  of  the 

'^  Life  of  Jesus,"  has  finished  a  work  on 
Voltaire,  intended  to  be  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  his  position  in  literature  and 
his  services  to  modem  thought,  which 
is  looked  for  in  Germany  with  deep  in- 
terest by  all  classes.  There  is  much  in 
which  the  writer  resembles  his  subject, 
though  Strauss  is  almost  as  superior  to 
Voltaire  in  sincerity,  truthfulness,  criti- 
cal depth,  and  logical  exactness,  as  he 
is  inferior  in  wit,  fire,  and  versatility. 

The    geographer    Kiepert   has 

spent  the  Spring  months  in  Palestine, 
making  researches  and  measurements 
which  promise  important  corrections  in 
the  maps  of  that  country.  He  has  made 
some  interesting  discoveries,  chiefly  new 
identifications  of  places  named  in  sacred 
history,  and  reports  the  country  free 
from  disturbance,  and  the  weather  fa- 
vorable to  his  work. 

A  new  department  is  organizing 

in  the  French  Ministry — that  of  "  Let- 
ters, Sciences,  and  the  Fine  Arts."  The 
control  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the 
Lnperial  Library,  and  the  other  Gov- 
ernment libraries,  and  the  general  inter- 
ests of  literature,  science,  and  art,  are  to 
be  under  its  protection,  and  it  will  have 
power  to  grant  subsidies  for  scientific 
and  geographical  explorations,  and  for 
the  publication  of  contributions  to  his- 
tory. The  Imperial  Library  of  Paris, 
the  noblest  in  the  world,  has  hitherto 
been  under  the  nominal  care  of  the  De- 
partment of  Instruction,  and  has  been 
so  wretchedly  neglected,  that  it  is  des- 


titute of  many  of  the  most  common  and 
useful  books  in  the  English  and  German 
languages,  while  most  of  its  resources 
are  wholly  unused,  for  want  of  the  neces- 
sary means  of  access  to  them — such  as 
catalogues,  attendants,  &c.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  this  will  now  be  reformed  as 
fast  as  possible. 

—  Professor  Mategazza,  the  Italian 
chemist,  has  made  an  elaborate  series 
of  researches  into  the  origin  and  efiects 
of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere.  He  con- 
firms the  belief  that  its  presence  is  de- 
structive of  malaria,  and  protects  against 
infectious  disease.  He  finds  that  odor- 
ous' flowers  throve*  off  ozone  in  amounts 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  their 
odors ;  and  recommends  that  such  flow- 
ers be  placed  in  houses  where  there  is 
any  reason  to  fear  the  existence  of  ma- 
laria. 

^ —  The  doctrine,  first  put  forth  last 
winter  by  Professor  Coryville  Thomp- 
son, that  the  formation  of  chalk-rock, 
and  the  deposit  in  it  of  organic  fossils, 
have  gone  on  continuously  from  the 
early  part  of  the  tertiary  epoch  until 
now,  iu  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  has 
been  heartily  embraced  by  many  of  the 
leading  geologists  and  naturalists  of 
Europe.  "  We  may  be  said  to  be  still 
living  in  the  cretaceous  epoch,"  says 
Dr.  Thompson ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter  ap- 
proves the  statement,  and  declares  that 
*'  the  idea  is  one  which  must  exert  so 
important  an  influence  on  the  future 
course  of  geological  inquiry,  that  its  in- 
troduction will  be  one  of  the  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  the  science."  Certain- 
ly it  seems  utterly  to  overthrow,  if  ad- 
mitted, all  conclusions  whatever  as  to 
chronology,  founded  on  the  nature  and 
succession  of  rocks,  and  to  leave  the 
geologists  nothing  on  which  'to  build  up 
a  record  of  the  past  except  the  progres- 
sive changes  of  organic  life. 

It  is  now  twenty-seven    years 

since  Hermann  Burmeister  first  pub- 
lished his  "  History  of  Creation,"  and 
in  successive  editions  he  has  improved 
it  by  his  own  careful  studies,  ^as  well  as 
by  the  results  of  other  investigators, 
until  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  best,  as 
it  certainly  is,  to  untechnical  readers, 
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tbe  most  intelligible,  general  account  of 
what  is  known  of  animated  natare. 
Professor  Burmeister  is  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  all  schools,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  some  specialists,  and  from 
hasty  devotion  to  unestablished  theo- 
ries'; but  he  fairly  states  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  views  to  which  the  sci- 
entific world  now  leans,  without  dis- 
guising their  difficulties  or  their  un- 
solved problems.  The  changes  which 
the  earth  has  undergoike  in  condition 
and  temperature,  with  their  causes,  the 
origin  of  life,  the  succession  of  organ- 
isms, and  the  relations  of  species  to  one 
another,  are  among  the  subjects  which 
he  discusses,  with  such  sobriety  and  ful- 
ness of  knowledge,  that  some  of  the 
leading  European  critics  rank  his  recent 
eighth  edition  with  Humboldf  s  "  Cos- 
mos "  in  importance.  A  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work,  by  M.  E.  Maupas, 
has  just  appeared  (Paris,  F.  Savy),  &9d 
will  bring  it  within  reach  of  many  to 
whom  the  German  original  is  inaccessi- 
ble. Now  that  a  host  of  English  works 
on  various  branches  of  the  same  subject 
are  claiming  attention,' many  of  them 
misleading  or  worthless,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  standard  and  authoritative 
treatise  will  be  translated. 

We  cannot  call  any  thing  of  Mr. 

Richard  A.  Proctor's  either  worthless  or 
misleading,  without  qualification;  but 
his  new  work,  "  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours ;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Kecent  Scientific^ 
Researches  "  (London,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.),  is  certainly  disappointing.  Mr. 
Proctor  thinks  that  recent  discoveries 
in  astronomy  have  gone  very  far  to 
prove  that  some  of  tbe  other  planets  are 
inhabited  by  living  beings,  if  not  by 
intelligent  observers  of  the  skies,  and 
he  devotes  a  volume  of  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  to  setting  them  forth  in 
this  point  of  view.  His  presentation 
of  them,  though  excessively  diffuse,  is 
often  interesting,  but  he  makes  out  no 
case.  It  is  of  Mars  that  he  thinks  his 
point  best  proved,  and  he  enthusias- 
tically discusses  "Mars,  the  miniature 
of  our  earth ; "  but  the  established 
facts  on  which  he  relies  are  simply  that 


this  planet  has  a  varied  surface,  which 
may  be  made  up  of  land  and  water; 
that  it  has\  an  atmosphere,  of  unknown 
density  and  composition,  which  con- 
tains something  like  watery  vapor,  and 
throws  down,  in  winter,  heavy, masses 
of  something  like  snow ;  and  that  its 
cold  winters  and  changes  of  climate, 
though  &r  more  severe  than  ours,  may 
possibly  be  so  tempered  by  atmospheric 
influences  as  not  at  once  to  destroy  all 
such  life  as  we  know.  When  we  consider 
how  very  slight  a  change  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  atmosphere,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, either  an  increase  or  a  deficiency  in 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  would  de- 
stroy vegetable  and  animal  life ;  or  how, 
in  the  absence  of  the  moon — and  Mars 
has  none  —  the  ocean  would  become 
stagnant,  or  how  quickly  every  living 
thing  would  perish,  even  on  the  earth, 
were  it  removed  as  far  from  the  sun  as 
Mars  is,  or  any  of  a  score  of  other  nice 
balances  between  destructive  powers, 
which  are  essential  to  the  habitability 
of  the  earth,  Mr.  Proctor's  scientific  ar- 
guments appear  of  little  value.  It  is 
really  the  theological  argument  from 
final  causes  alone  on  which  the  book 
rests — assuming  that  the  worlds  were 
created  for  a  purpose,  and,  unable  to 
conceive  of  any  worthy  purpose  but  as 
the  scene  of  life,  the  author  concludes 
that  this  must  be  their  raison  d'etre. 
This  reasoning  recurs  on  every  page; 
but,  good  or  bad,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  science. 

One  of   the  most  entertaining 

books  of  the  year  is  <*  A  Series  of  Let- 
ters of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
his  Family  and  Friends,  from  1745  to 
1820,"  edited  by  his  grandson,  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury, G.  C.  B.  (2  vols.,  London,  Bent- 
ley).  The  first  Earl  was  the  son  of  Itfr. 
James  Harris,  the  author  of  the  once 
famous  "  Hermes,"  or  Principles  of  Uni- 
versal Grammar,  and  therefore  the  grand- 
nephew  of  the  great  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
of  the  "  Characteristics."  He  was  an 
Oxford  boy,  of  Fox's  set ;  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  at  Madrid  in  1767, 
and,  from  that  time  imtil  his  death,  in 
1820,  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
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all  the  gecret  history  and  with  all  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Europe.  The 
EarPs  diaries  and  public  correspond- 
ence were  published  by  the  same  editor 
in  1844 ;  but  the  cream  of  history  is 
that  which  does  not  come  first  to  the 
surface,  and  nothing  more  rich  than 
these  Tolumcs  in  hints  to  the  historian, 
for  unravelling  the  plots  that  define  na- 
tions and  build  up  dynasties,  and  for 
illustrating  the  manners  of  the  times, 
has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  press. 

—  The  action  of  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury,  in  appointing  commit- 
tees of  scholars  to  revise  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  has  given  rise 
to  endless  discussion  in  the  English 
journals,  but  with  small  results  in  con- 
tributions to  the  subject.  Dr.  C.  J. 
Ellicott  publishes  his  *' Considerations 
on  the  Revision  of  the  English  Yersion 
of  the  New  Testament "  (London,  Long- 
ihans),  which  contain  nothing  new. 
The  Convocation  is  not  likely  to  sanc- 
tion any  thing  but  the  most  conserva-^ 
tive  treatment  of  King  James's  text ; 
and  both  the  bigoted  friends  and  the 
severest  critics  of  that  work  seem  to 
expect  that  its  revision  will  only  unset- 
tle people's  confidence  in  the  words  of 
their  Bible,  without  really  meeting  the 
demand  for  a  fair  representation  in  the 
English  tongue  of  the  results  of  mod- 
em scholarship. 


M.  Emile  Le  Roy,  already  fa- 
mous as  a  scientific  physiologist  and 
physician,  has  just  published  an  elabo- 


rate work  on  Suicide  ('^  Etude  but  le 
Suicide  et  les  Maladies  Mentales  dans 
le  d^partement  de  Seine-et  Maine,  avec 
points  de  comparaison  prds  en  France  ct 
a  rdtranger.   Paris,  Masson '').    He  has 
examined  the  subject  in  a  broader  light 
than  any  of  the  statisticians  or  medical 
jurists  who  have  treated  it,  investigat- 
ing the  relations  of  suicide,  and  of  the 
states  of  mind  which  occasion  it,  to 
age,  sex,  and  race,  to  the  climate  and 
the  seasons,  to  toccupations,  passions, 
and  habits,  to  political  and  economical 
causes,  and  to  social  customs.    There 
are  few  problems  which  have  puzzled 
social  philosophers  more  than  the  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  strange  uni- 
formities presented  by  the  statistics  of 
suicide ;  as,  for  instance,  why  far  more 
Scandinavians  and  Germans  kill  them- 
selves than  Italians  or  Sclavonians ;  why 
self-murder  is  everywhere  far  more  com- 
mon in  summer  than  in  winter  ;  why 
fewer  men  and  more  women  commit 
suicide  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other 
day;  and  many  other  curious  general 
facts,  some  of  which  M.  Le  Roy  suc- 
ceeds not  only  in  explaining,  but  in 
making   instructive,    as   instances   of 
striking  induction  from  statistical  in- 
formation.    It  will  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  the  bad  preeminence  in  the 
proportion  of  suicidal  deaths  common- 
ly supposed  to  belong  to  France  is  real- 
ly characteristic  only  of  Paris,  and  that 
self-murder  is  really  fifty  per  cent,  more 
common  among  the  British  people  than 
lAiong  the  French. 


\ 
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WORKS  OF  THE 


DilTED  STATES  MTCH  COMPANY. 


{GILES,  WALES  £  CO.),  XAKIOX,  S.  J. 


GILES,  WALES  &  CO., 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Jobbers, 

^"^ig-^FSS^  United  States^  Watch  Company, 

13  IIAIEEU  LANE,  NEW  TORE, 

Muufuturcit  at  all  the  Ondet  of 

AMERICAN  WATCHES,  PEKDENI  f BDEES,  AP  KEY  flSDEKS, 

Both  N^icltel  and  SVosted  IVIovoiiioiita. 

^-.  liclysdJQsW 

STKAIOH'f-I.I'JK  EsraprmDiil  with 

I,  BtMI^LIUITV,  Slid  SMOOTSNGSd  bitherta  uauttaiDsil  in 

'^im.  in  Gold.  Sllrei,  Dlsmond  Bet,  imd  Mtglii  Ceaea,  ULuuto  Rcpiitters, 

*  Second!,  tor  tnkinK  thnm  diffomnl  tiraei 

le  on  ^ipllcBtlon,  enclosing  bonneH  oard.    For  ulatrfttie  trade  geaeiallr. 

WholMtds  Wareroonu,  13  MAIDZIN  I.ANE1,  HEtW  TQBi' 
And  aiZES,  BROXBEIe  A  CO.,  1*2  lAikt  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

^"Watch  No.  loSg,  Stem-Winder — bearing  Trade  Mark  "  Frederic  Aiherton  '&  Co., 
larion,  N.  J  ,"  manufactured  by  United  Slates  Watch  Co.,  his  been  carried  by  me  from  Decem- 
er,  1868,  to  January  17th,  r870 ;  its  total  variation  being  only  two  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 
L.  E.  CHITTENDEN.  Lale  Repster  U.  S.  Treasury. 


Wsteh  No.  105M,  6leiD-Windci^1wsrin«  TraaoMir 
''FredcrlD  Aiherton  h.  Co..  Mtirion,  N.  J.,"  msnntu 
tared  by  Untied  Ststre  Watdi  Co..  bu  bem  curried  t 
DM  2Dmoneli>:  ill  total  nruitioa  rVum  meui  time  bein 
Gvetecondi  per  month. 
,'  2.  C.  PRIEST,  A»it.  Sup't  N.  T.  C.  A IL  B.  B. 

Wuich  No.  list,  aiem -Winder— brnrin I  Tr.d8  Mnr 
"  Frederic  Aiherton  *  Co.,"  miinn&ctured  bT  the  Uol 
'  ted  aiitei  Watch  Co..  baa  been  carried  bf  me  (ere 
;  nionthe;  1U  total  TariDiion  Cram  mean  lime  belnt  oal 
:  ti:(ncondf. 

A.  L.  DENNIS,  Fret.  N.  J.  R  K.  T.  *  T.  Co. 


Watoh  Ko.  1037,  Stcm-Wlnd^r— henrinft  TumJb  Mark 
PrederloAthenon&Co..Marion,N.J.."nuna(aclurcd 
bj  United  Stulei  Wnteb  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me 


>  Wile 


IT  Unite ..    _..      . 

^eyenmonl      .     .1        -r        ton   roi 


KIKG,  7  Purk  Haro.  N.  T., 
,'ioe-Frei.  N.  J.  Car  Spring  i  E.  Co. 

BEVASX  of  wortUtM  Imltattcmt,  witb  wMdi  the  Cmutr]'  li  floodtd ;  lulit  on  •  ««rtllleat«  t& 
gMmlnesBM  from  thoM  of  whom  jon  pwohuB,  tutd  •««  thAt  the  word*  KAKIOH,  K.  J.,  an 
•ngTttvtdon  thepUtaoTsrtlitMalii-^lBglMrral.   All  ofbm  are  apurion*. 
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THE  GREAT  WORK  ON  AMERICAN  ART. 

yew  Edition  now  retxAy,     On  Tinted  Paper, 

Tuckerman's  Book  of  the  Artists. 

Comprising  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketches  of  American  Artists  ;  preceded  by  an 
Historical  Account  of  th%  Rise  and  Progress  of  Art  in  America.  Large  octavo.  640 
pp ,  doth  extra,  gilt  top,  $5.  Half  calf;  extra,  $8.  Large  paper,  prepared  for  extra 
illustration,  $12 ;  and  ///us/raUd  editions  in  various  styles. 

Among  the  prominent  names  included  in  this  volume^  are : 

/VIaLBONE,     ^TUAF^T,     pOPLEY,     y^EST,    ^LLSTON,     yANDERLYN,     JrUMBULL,    ^ULLY, 
jl/ESLXE,        ^fUNTINGTON,        BlEF^TADT,        pOLE,       Jn.VIAN,       pUf^AND,      ^OI^E, 

pHAPMAN,  Page,  ^eir,  JCensett,  Phui^ch,  jE^lliott,  ^eutze,  Preenough, 

POWEI^    URAWFORD,    J^ALMER,    pF\AY,    AND    ABOUT    200    OTHEI^ 


patience  he  gives  as  the  Domenclatiire  of  tbo  principal  works  of  art.    We  must  add  that  the  Publishers,  0.  P. 


f  utoam  &  Sons,  have  brought  out  the  Tolumo  in  a  style  of  typography  whereby  not  less  than  six  hundred  and 
forty  pasres  aro  presented  in  a  most  readable  and  graceful  shape.  The  Introduction  is  a  genuine  treatise  on 
iVrt.  whcr^n  we  find  tbo  most  ingenuous  perception  united  to  the  most  elevated  considerations.  In  a  wonl,  the 
Book  of  the  Artists  gives  a  thorough  description  of  the  birth,  progress,  and  triumphs  of  the  JJ^ne  Arts  in 
America.  Tho  enterprise  ^'as  a  difficult  one,  but  Mr.  Tuckerman  Ims  achieved  it  with  a  success  alike  for  him- 
self and  the  artists  of  hi»  country. '*— Journal  d«  BruxeUes. 

"Dcecrvis  notice  as  the  work  of  a  genial  imd  scliolarly  critic  well  versed  In  the  subject  of  which  he  writes, 
and  as  trcjtdnsr  of  a  phase  of  American  life  little  known  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  containing  some  cuiious  details 
that  might  interest  artists  and  lovers  of  art  vyQiywhcrc:*— Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

"  The  volnmc  is  written  in  an  animated  and  flowing  stylo,  diversified  with  agreeable  anecdotes."— 7W&«w, 

**Tb«  work  abounds  with  romantic  Incidents,  with  distinct  portraitures  of  original  characters,  with  careful 
discussions  on  the  nature  and  rise  of  Art,  with  sound  and  stimulative  patriotic  sentiment,  and  with  vinsome 
accounts  of  that  leisurely  hfu  of  observation,  meditation,  and  refined  ideal  pursuits,  which  13,  as  yet,  so  little 
cultivated  by  our  emulous  and  utilitarian  people."— CAris/ian  Examiner. 

**  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  performed  a  work  or  immense  labor,  with  intelligent  appreciation  and  critical  insight. 
He  is  an  aooomplitihed  liUerateur,  and  has  the  advantage  of  n  personal  acquaintance  with  many  living  anists 
whose  works  and  ways  he  bna  undertaken  to  depict    This  gives  a  vitality  to  the  narrative.***— X>on(2(m;S^j)ecttrfor. 

**  No  American  author  is  bettor  fitted  than  Mr.  Tuckerman  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  and  so  ably  exe- 
cuted. As  a  history  It  is  very  nearly  complete,  and  we  cannot  spoak  too  highly  of  its  merits  as  a  survey  of  the 
development  of  Art-culture  in  Uiis  country.*^— TtniM. 

'*  The  book  is  not  only  a  delightful  one,  bat  instructive  as  welL  No  one  was  better  qualifiod  for  sach  a  work 
than  Mr.  Tuckerman.^— CAico^  Art  JoumaL 

II. 

Ixnportant    Sook    of*  Reference. 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates, 

Relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations,  for  Universal  Reference.  The  new  (13th)  English 
edition  by  Benjamin  Vincent.  To  which  is  added  an  American  Supplement,  con* 
taining  about  200  additional  pages,  including  American  Topics  and  a  copious 
Biographical  Index.  By  G.  P.  Putnam,  AM.  In  one  very  large  volume  of  more 
than  1000  pages.     Price,  I9;  half  Russia,  $11. 

%*This  is  the  most  cora^irehcnslve  and  reliable  book  of  reference  in  this  department  eror  publiAhed.  The 
last  English  edition  of  the  original  work  is  given  entue,  together  with  Americnn  additions  which  were  e:!>6cntial 
to  ihe  completeneaa  of  a  volume  which  is  marvellous  for  its  fulness  and  accuracy.  No  good  library  can  dispense 
with  this  volume.    This  [Author^s]  edition  contains  1080  pages ;  the  American  reprint  has  only  about  550  pages. 

III. 

AMERICAN  SUPPLEMENT  TO  HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

Including  a  copious  Biographical  Index.    By  G.  P.  Putnam.    8vo.    f  1.50. 

IV. 


THE  WORLD'S  PROGRESS :    A  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES.    Being  a  Chrono- 
logical and  Alphabetical  Record  of  all  essential  Facts  in  the  Progress  of  Society 
!l  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Present  Time.    By  G.   P.   Putnam. 

•I  15th  edition.     In  one  large  volume,     i2mo,  cloth,  $3.50;  halt  calf,  gilt,  $$-    A 

new  edition,  continued  to  1867. 

"  A  more  convenient  literary  labor-saving  machine  than  this  excellent  oompOation  can  scarcely  be  fonnd  in 
any  langurge." — TUbtme. 

**  It  has  been  planned  so  as  to  facilitate  acoess  to  the  largest  amount  of  usefUl  infbnnation  in  the  smallest 
possible  compacts.' — Buffalo  Courier. 

^The  best  manual  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language."— Boston  Courier.  ' 

**An  exceedingly  valuable  book ;  well  nigh  indispensable  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  oommnnity."— 
Courier  and  Enquirer.  ' 

"  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  desk  of  every  merchant,  and  the  table  of  every  student  and  professionil 
man.'^—Chriittian  Inquirer. 
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-A.  IPopular  Life  of  Dickens. 


G.  (P.  (PUTJ^AM  &-  SO  MS  have  now  ready, 

CHARLES     DICKENS; 

I  A    SKETCH    OF    HIS    LIFE    AMD    WORKS. 

WITH  A  FINE  PORTRAIT  ON  STEEL,  AND  A  VIEW  OF  THE  RESIDENCE  AT  GAD'S  HILL. 

\  i2ino.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

I  ''Terse,  pithy,    *    ♦    rich  in  illaBtratlons,    •    ♦    the  orig^Inal  portions  of  Mr.  Perkins'  essay  are  as 

!  agreeable  and  snggestlve  writing  in  their  way,  as  wo  have  come  npon  for  many  a  day.''— CAri«£um  Union 

\  (H.  W.  Beechcr'fl). 


**  Quite  a  snccesa.  *  *  The  work  is  very  entertaining,  and  thongh  other  biographies  may  be  more 
elaborate  and  analytical  of  character,  none  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  Bubject's  life,  and  peculiarities.'^ — BoS" 
era  Ommonwealth, 


II. 

To  be  published  shortly: 


TENT-LIFE  IN  SIBERIA 


AKD 


IDTENTURES  AMONG  THE  KORAES  AND  OTHER  TRIBES, 


IH 


KAMTCHATKA   AND   NORTHERN    ASIA. 

I  vol.  i2mo.,  with  Map,  $i«75. 

*^  The  author  of  this  graphic  and  entertaining  book  is  probably  the  only 
person  living  who  has  made  the  entire  journey  from  Behring's  Straits  to  St  Peters- 
burg— a  distance  (as  travelled)  of  5,  700  miles.  The  region  described  is  near  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  has  been  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  book,  by  a  young  American,  is  remarkably  well  written,  and  is  thoroughly 
interesting  and  readable. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS, 

4TH  Avenue  and  23D  Street. 
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An  Heonomieal and  JTandtom  Edition  of  a  trviy  NATIONAL  WORK,  that  thould  b» 

wmed  hy  every  INTELLIGENT  AMERICAN. 

IRVING'S  WASHINGTON  IN  ONE  VOLUME! 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

GEO.  VS^ASHINGTON; 

Isolnding  a  oompnhendye 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

BY  WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

ILLUSTRATED  with  several  fine  engravings  on  steeL 

The  whole  of  tlie  five  volumes  Octavo 
I®- COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME  .01 

Large  Octavo,  in  clear  bold  type,  with  an  Appendix  and  full  Index. 

Price  only  I5,  in  cloth,  extra,  or  I7.50  in  half  cal^  extra.    A  few  copies  of  a  Fine 
Edition  with  extra  plates,  price  $6  in  doth. 


This  edition  is  now  first  published  for  the  general  book-trade,  and  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  books  in  the  market. 


4,*«  Now  that  the  recent  National  conflict  has  been  made  the  theme  of  innumerable  books, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  have  been  crowded  into  the  market  until  the  people  begin  to 
cry  '^  Hold,  enough  I  " it  is  time  that  a  more  calm  and  thoughtful  retrospect  should  be  extend- 
ed back  to  the  times  when  the  Nation  itself  leaped  into  existence  and  independence,  and  became 
one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  The  early  life  of  the  "Father  of  his  Country''  was  lull  of 
romantic  adventure,  and  the  story  of  the  "  Old  French  War ''  and  of  the  Seven  Years*  Strugc^e 
for  Independence,  with  the  subsequent  construction  of  a  constitutional  nationality  involTes  tne 
personal  biography  not  only  of  the  great  leader,  in  war  or  peace,  but  also  of  his  notable  contem- 

goraries.    It  includes  the  public  career  of  Greene,  Schuyler,  Putnam,  Gates,  Lee  :  of  La  Fayette, 
teuben,  Kosdusko,  De  Kalb,  Pulaski ;  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Otis,  and  all  the  rest 

IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  WASHIGNTON  may  be  called  the  American  Epic  in  Prose. 
**  His  Life  of  Washington  is  a  marvel" — Qto.  JBaneroJU 


AUoy  to  he  ready  in  September. 

THE  STUDENT'S 
WASHINGTON  and  the  REVOLUTION. 

IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON  and  History  of  the  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION— Condensed  from  the  larger  work.  In  one  large  vol,  i2mo.,  about  600  pages. 
Cloth,  extra,  with  illustrations,  neatly  bound,  for  popular  use  and  for  young  persons. 
Price  $2.50. 

The  same,  text-book  edition,  half  roan,  price  $2.25. 

*n*  In  this  portable  and  attractive  form,  Irving's  great  work  is  now  placed  within  read  of 
all,  and  is  adapted  for  a  reading  book  in  high  schools.  The  condensed  edidon  retains  the  precise 
language  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  includes  all  the  narrative  portions  and  the  essential  facts. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT. 
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'  The  delight  of  childhood,  the  chivilrlc  companion  of  refined  womanhood,  the  solace  of  life  at  erery 
period ;  hla  writiogs  are  aa  imperishable  legacy  of  grace  and  beauty  to  his  oottntrymem" 


FOUR  NEW  EDITIONS  OF  IRVING  ARE  NOW  COMPLETED, 


I.  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  EDITION,^\ax^  iimo.,  on  superfine  laid  paper,  with  lUut- 
tratJons,  elegantly  printed  firom  new  stereotype  p^tes,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  top.  Complete  in  17 
▼oIs.y  $67.50.     Half  calf,  extra,  $108.     Full  calf,  extra,  $135. 

^^  This  edition  will  be  sold  only  to  subscribers  for  the  whole  set    It  is  the  htsi  edition  for  libraries  and  for 
the  centre-table. 

II.  THE  RIVERSIDE  EDITION. — i6mo.,  on  fine  white  paper;  from  new  stereotype  plates; 
green  crape  cloth,  gilt  top,  beveled  edges.     26  vols.,  $45.50.     Half  calf,  extra,  $^4.50. 

III.  THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION^Vrom  the  same  stereotype  plates  m  above,  but  printed  on 
cheaper  paper,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.     26  vols.,  $32.50. 

IV.  SUNNYSIDE  [Ubraiy]  EDITION-iLziit  type.)     28  vols,  iimo.,  cloth,  $63  j  half  calf, 

Separate  Volumes. 
SUNNYSIDE  EDITION-^Va  vol.,  cloth,  $2.25. 
JilVERSIDE  EDITION-^Vtx  vol,  cloth,  $1.75.     Half  calf,  $3.25. 
J>£OPLE'S  EDITION^^tt  vol,  cloth,  $1.25. 


Bracebridge  Hall, 
l^olfert*s  Roost, 
Sketch  Book, 
Traveler, 
Kjiickerbocker, 
Crayon  Miscellanyi 


Goldsmith, 
Alhambra, 
Columbus,  3  vols., 
"^Astoria, 
Bonneville, 
Mahomet,  2  vols., 

*  Granada  and  Astoria,  in  each  style,  25  cents  extra. 


*Granada, 
Salmagundi, 
Spanish  Papers, 
Washington,  5  vols.| 
Life  and  Letters,  3  volt* 


NOW  READY  THE  NEW  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

'W.A.SEEIISrGTON     IRVIISTG. 

EDITED  BY  PIERRE  M.   IRVING. 

Kev  Edition^  RevUtdand  Condtntedly  iht  Author  into  3  Volumut^  /or  ike  Knickerbocker^ 

Riverside^  etndPco^U'e  EdUionof  hie  Works, 


**  TiiAT  Model  among  Moczrn  Biogxapribs,  FIerbb  H.  Isving^s  Lxpb  op  Washington  Ivtoxg.^^ —Boston  FeeL 

*^  He  makes  him  tell  the  story  of  his  life  in  his  own  charming  yrzj.^^'^Poriland  Transcript, 

**"  An  exceedingly  attractive  book."— ^m/^w  Dai/y  Advertissr, 

""  One  of  the  most  delightful  publications  of  the  day  in  which  we  live."— £«^^r. 

**  An  indispensable  occupant  of  every  man's  book-shelves."— yl/$a«^  Statesman, 

**  Nobody  tells' a  story  or  an  anecdote  better  than  Irving  ;  he  tells  tliem  here  in  great  plenty,  and  they  give 
n.  continual  zest  to  the  curiosity  wliich  the  prince  of  narrators  excites  and  gratifies  The  work  often  reminds 
tbc  English  reader  of  Boswbll,  Lockhart,  and  Moore— spinning  the  threads  of  great  men's  lives  by  that  happy 
mixture  of  wtiat  they  did  with  what  they  said.  The  noble  writer,  whose  generous  hand  has  prepared  for  aU 
succeeding  ages  the  memorials  of  Columbus  and  George  Washington,  has  found  in  his  nephew,  Mr.  Pierre 
11.  Irving,  a  competent  Boswell  to  enbalm  his  own  fisune.  Second  to  no  autkor  of  his  time^  in  America  or 
out  0/  ity  and  only  to  be  named  with  that  small  band  of  leading  spirits  who  are  the  surviving  symbols  of  a 
Kcneration  descending  into  history,  Washington  Irving,  the  great  and  amiable  wit,  has  now  taken  his  place 
forever  in  the  front  Ime  with  Scott,  Byron,  Co<^pbr,  BIoorb,  and  Chateaubriand.  If  after-times  shall  ever 
attain  produce  his  match,  it  must  be  by  studying  such  books  as  the  witching  ones  he  has  left  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  his  fellow-men."— /rwM  an  English  Review. 

Knickerbocker  Edition.  3  vols.,  17.50 ;  Riverside  Edition,  3  vols.,  $5  35 ;  People's  Edition,  3  vo  Is.,  $3.75. 

New  York  :    G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON,  Publishers. 
PHttADELEHIA  :  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO. 
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IRVING'S    WORKS. 


SEPARATE  VOLUMES. 


IRVING'S  ALHAMBRA.  A  Residence  In  the 
celebrated  Moorish  Palace,  the  "Alhambra;" 
with  the  historical  and  romantic  legends  connected 
therewith.  Sunnysidc  Edit.,  clorh,  $2.25.  River- 
side Edit.,  cloth,  $1.75  J  half  calf,  $3.25.  Peo- 
ple's Edit.,  Si. 25. 

"The  beautifiil  Spanish  Sketch  Book,  the  'Al- 
hambra.' ' '—  W.  H.  PrtscoU. 

IRVING'S  ASTOR'A;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Sunnyside  Edit., 
cloth,  S2.50.  Riverside  Edit.,  $2.00.  People's 
Edit.,  $1.50. 

"  It  is  a  book  to  put  in  your  library,  as  an  entertain- 
ing, very  well  written  account  of  savage  life  on  a  most 
extensive  scale."— ^^r  Sydney  Smith. 

IRVING'S  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL;  or,  the  Hu- 
morists. Sunnyside  Edit.,  cloth,  $2.25.  River- 
side Edit.,  cloth,  §1.75  ;  half  calf,  $3.25.  Peo- 
ple's Edit.,  $1.25. 

IRVING'S  COLUMBUS.  The  LIfs  and  Voyages 
of  Christopher  Columbus  j  to  which  are  added 
those  of  his  Comp.inions.  Sunnysidc  Edit.,  cloth, 
3  vols.,  $6.75.  Riverside  Edit.,  $5.25.  People's 
Edit.,  3  vols.,  cloth,  $3.75. 

"  Wc  venture  to  predict  that  the  adventures  of  Co- 
lumbus will  hereafter  be  read  only  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Itv in^:' —A I fxandgr  II.  Everett^  in  North  American 
Review. 

"The  noble55t  monument  to  the  memory  of  Colum- 
bus."—«^.  H,  Prescoit. 

"  It  will  supersede  all  other  works  on  the  subject, 
and  never  be  itself  superseded." — Lord  Jeffrey. 

IRVING'S  CRnO?v|  MISCELLANY.  Sunnyside 
Edit.,  $2.25.  Riverside  Edit.,  $1.75.  People's 
Edit.,  $1.25. 

IRVING'S  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH:  a  Blogra- 
phy.  Sunnyside  Edit.,  i2mo,  $2.25.  Riverside 
Edit.,  i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.75}  cloth,  full  gilt, 
$2.00;  half  calf,  S 3.25.  People's  Edit.,  i6mo, 
$1.25. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  our  judg- 
ment Washington  Irving's  *  Lite  of  Oliver  Goldsmith' 
is  one  of  the  best,  the  most  entertaining,  the  most 
natural  biog^raphies  written  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies."— Ktiickerbocker  Magazine. 

IRVING'S  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CONQUEST 

OF  GRANADA,     Sunnyside  Edit.,  cloth,  $2.50. 

Riverside  Edit.,  $2.00.     People's  Edit.,  $1.50. 

"There  is  far  too  little  known  in  this  country  of  the 
history  and  character  of  the  Spaniards;  and  this 
sharmmg  work  of  Irving  is  well  calculated  to  interest 
our  people  in  the  subject,  and  prompt  to  further  inves- 
iigations."— AVw  York  Tribune. 

"  It  has  superseded  all  further  necessity  for  poetry, 
xnd,  unfortunately  for  me,  for  history."— If^.  H. 
^escott. 

•RVING'S  KNICKERBOCKER.  A  History  of 
New  York  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  end  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  Sunnyside  Edit.,  $2.25. 
Riverside  Edit.,  i6mo,  §1.75}  full  gilt,  $2.00; 
half  calf,  $3.25.    People's  Edit,,  blue  cloth,  S1.25. 

^^  The  Same.      With   Illustrations  by   Darley. 

8vo,  morocco  extra,  $10. 
_  **The  most  excellently  jocose  'History  of  New 

Vcrk.' Our  sides  have  been  absolutely  sore 

wlili  laughing."— 5/r  Waiter  Scott. 


IRVING'S  MAHOMET  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 
2  vols.  Sunnyside  Edit,,  $^.50. .  Riverside  Edit., 
$3.50.     People's  Edit.,    J^2.50. 

IRVING'S  SALMAGUNDI.  Sunnyside  Edit  .$2.^5. 

Riverside  Edit.,  .S  1.75.     People's' Edit.,  $1.25. 

**  Full  of  entertainment,  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
characters  and  circumstances,  and  with  that  amiable, 
good-natured  wit  and  pathos,  —-ff.  //.  Diina. 

IRVING'S  SKETCH-BOOK.    The  Sketch-Book  of 

Gcolfrey  Crayon,  Gent.  Sunnyside  Edit.,  §2.25. 
Riverside,  i6mo,  $1.75;  full  gilt,  $2.00;  half 
calf,  $3.25.  Blue  and  gold  Edit.,  $1.50.  Peo- 
ple's Edit.,  i6mo,  blue  cloth,  $1.25.  [Thb  edi- 
tion is  used  as  a  School  Reader.] 
"  It  is  positively  bcaulii"ul."-.S/r  Walter  ScoH, 
"This  exquisite  miscellany."— ^^^  G,  Lockkart, 

IRVING'S  SPANISH  PAPERS,     Hitherto  Unpub- 
lished or  Uncollected.     2  vols.,  with  portru(  iicom 
Wilkie.     Sunnysidc  Edit.,  $4.50;  half  calf,  %%. 
"  These  fascinating  legends  of.  Spanish  History." — 

St.  Paul  Pre>s. 

IRVING'S  TALES  OF  A  TRAVELER.     Sunnyside 
Edit.,    i2mo,    $2.25.      Riverside    Edit.,   16100, 
$1.75  5  full  gilt,  $2.00  J  half  calf,  §3.25.    People's 
Edit.,  $1.25. 
"  Has  always  been  .one  of  the  most  popular  of 

Ir\'ing's  productions,  and  is  not  destined  to  lose  tlie 

place  it  so  soon  acquired  in  the  estimation  of  itie 

world." — Boston  Traveller, 

IRVING'S  WOLFERT'S  ROOST;  and  other  Pa- 
pers, now  first  collected.      Sunnyside  Edit ,  $2^25. 
Riverside  Edit,  §1.75;  half  calf,  $3.25.      Peo- 
ple's Edit.,  $1.25. 
**  The  papers  in  the  present  volume  arc  among^  his 

latest  and  most  charming  productions.*'— Ci/oi^  TV/- 

bune. 

IRVING'S  WASHINGTON.  A  Life  of  George 
Washington,  by  Washington  Irving.  With  nu- 
merous illustrations.  In  live  volumes.  Sunny- 
side Edit.,  i2mo,  cloth,  $11.25  \  half  calf,  gilt  or 
antique,  $20.  Library  Edit.,  8vo,  cloth,  $15;  half 
calf,  gilt  or  antique,  $25.  Illustrated  Edit.,  royal 
8vo,  half  calf,  gilt,  $35;  f^ll  morocco,  extra, 
f  45.  People's  Edit.,  complete  in  i  vol.,  royal 
8vo,  with  index,  illustrated  with  steel  plates,  $5. 
"  I  cannot  hesitate  to  predict  for  him  a  deathless  re- 
nown  He  whose  works  were  the  deliffht 

of  our  fathers  and  are  still  ours,  will  be  read  with  tie 
same  pleasure  by  those  who  come  after  us." — WUUam 
Cullen  Bryant, 

IRVING'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.    By  P.  M. 

Irving.      4   vols.,    limo,  cloth,  1^9;    half  calf^ 

extra.  Si 5. 

"  The  most  delightful  of  biographies." 

The  Same.  Condensed  into  3  vols.  Knick- 
erbocker Edit.,  $7.50.  Sunnysidc  Edit.,  $5^25 
People's  Edit.,  $3.75. 

IRVING'S  (Theo.)  FLORIDA.  T..a  History  of 
De  Soto's  Conquest  of  Florida.  By  Theodore 
Irving,  LL.D.  I  voL,  iimo.  Uniform  with  the 
Sunnyside  Edition  of  Irving's  Works,  $2.25. 

"This  book  is  a  delightful  one in  style; 

related  to  the  pure  and  graceful  ^irriting  of  the  author 
of  the  *  Life  of  Columbus.'  ^'—Lo.'u^n  At  At  fiz:»i». 


New  York  :  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS,  Publishers. 
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SELTZER 


An  Invaluable  Counterfeit. 

The  water  of  the  Seltzer  Spring,  nature's  sa- 
lubrious cathartic  and  restorative,  is  perfectly 
simulated  in  Tarrant's  Effervescent  Selt- 
zer Aperient.  To  have  it  within  reach  is  the 
same  thing  as  living  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  living,  leaping  Seltzer  Spring.  The  dys- 
peptic and  the  bilious,  the  nervous  and  the 
feeble,  are  invited  to  try  this  specific  for  their 
ailments,  which  is  equal  in  every  essential 
element  to  the  Spa  itself. 


JOS\^S  TAYLER  &  qq^ 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

I.  E.  WALRAVEN, 
751  Broadway,  New  York, 

Importers  of 

UPHOLSTEEY   CfOODS, 

Bmbradnfir  novelties  in  Satin,  Damask,  and  Silk  and 

Wool  PoDlins  never  before  offered  in  tliis  market 

Also  Suk  and  Wool  plain  and  striped  Terry, 

Brocatelles,  Satins,  and  Worsted  Terry, 

Tapestry  and  Emoroidered  Piano  and 

Table  Covers.    Elegant  stocks  of 

ULCE    CTJHTAIN8    JUST    OPENED.     LINENS, 
WINDOW  SHADES, 
All  at  Greatly  Reduced  prices. 

WOITSEBFUL  SUCCESS 

OF  THE 

IlffOlMXSUIH! 

BEST  FLOOR    CLOTH 

Bver  made  for  Kitchens,  Halls,  Bath-Rooms,  Chnrch- 
e8,  Pablic  Halls,  Clnb  Booms,  Theatres,  Banks, 
Hotels,  and  Restaurants,  Railroad  and 
Steamship  Offices,  Lawyers',  Mer- 
chants', and  other  Offices. 

6,000   ITardfl  a  ITeek  Sold  in  England  I 

It  is. water-proof,  wears  TWICE  AS  LONG  as  Oil- 
cloth, can  be  washed  in  the  same  manner,  is  warm 
and  soft  to  the  feet,  and  of  Carpet-like  appearance. 
Itm/nunae  Stock  en  hemd. 

Store  an^  Office  Shades  with  Gilt  Borders  or  Phi|n 
or  Lettered,  made  and  piit  up  at  the  Shortest  Notice. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 


Bayard  Taylor's  Writings. 

The  New  Volamea  are 

GBEECE  ani  RUSSLL 

With  an  Excursion  to  Crete.  i2mo.  $1.50. 

lOME  ail  ABBOAI. 

A  Sketch-Book  of  Life  Scenery,  and  Men. 

12mo.    $1.50. 


Previously  issued. 

Views  a-Foot.- 


Travels  in  Europe. 


Central  Africa 


and  the-White  Nile. 


Eldorado: 


California  an4    Mexico. 


Q.  P.  FUTNAH  kim  M  M. 


KUNTZE,  E.  J.     THE  MYSTIC  BELL.      A  Story  for  Young  Folks.      i6mo,  cloth, 
illust.,  $1.25. 

%•  A  channlng  JavGDile. 

WHAT  IS  FREE  TRADE  ?    By  Emile  Walter.     i2mo.  $1.00. 

<*An  imniinwerable  argument  ngainst  the  folliea  of  protoction,  and  n  Btlngins  Butiro  on  the  adTOcatoa  of  that 
policy*  "Which  would  enrich  us  by  doubling  our  oxponRes.  Wit  and  BArcuem  ot  the  sharpest  nnd  brightest  6ort 
lire  need  by  ihe  author  with  great  eft'ect."—iV.  Y.  Citizen, 

''*  The  moBt  telling  Btatementa  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  fk'ec  trade  theory  ever  published,  and  Is,  porhnps, 
aiutarpasaed  in  the  happinesa  of  its  illustrations.— Tm  N€Uion, 

WHAT   MAKES  ME  GROW  ?    or  Walks  and  Talks  with  Amy  Dudley.     With  two 
illustrations  by  Frolich.     i6mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.00. 

V  «-  A  charming  and  useful  little  book  for  juveniles  from  six  to  twelve  years.  It  is  well  adapted  also  for 
Saiidfty-ecbooi  Idhrariea 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT  ?    A  Manual  for  Housekeepers.     i2mo,  80  cents. 

The  dofi1$p  of  this  Manual  is  to  suggest  what  is  seasonable  for  the  tiible,  each  day  in  the  week  ;  and  how  it 
aball  be  cooked,  without  the  trouble  of  thinking.  It  provides  an  agreeable  variety,  which  may  be  changed  to 
rait  the  Income  of  the  reader.    A  collection  of'Fiokles  and  Sauces  of  rare  merit  forms  a  denrablo  addition  a^ 

the  end.  ^^^  YORK:  G.  p.  PUTNAM  &  SONS. 


t 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS,  Importers, 

AiMoictian  Balldlns.  Itb  Avanne  and  Z3d  St.,  NewTork. 

Agency  for    Public   and   Private   Libraries, 

American,  English,  and  French  Stationery. 

pouNTi^Y    Dealers    supplied    at    Manufacturei^S'   J^rici 
i-v. 

All  New  and  Standard  Books  promptly  supplied. 

Foreign    Pudlications    Imported  to  Order.^ 

VI, 

School  &  College  Text  Books  auppHed  at  PubMem'  best  rates. 

Estimates    and    Catalogues,  American    and    J^oi^eign,  J^'urnishe: 

-will,  Jl^ 

Printing  and  Bindmg  done  promptly  and  economically."'^ 

/Sonograms,  Crests  .Wedding  andVisiting  CardS;  jENCRAVEa 
Initialed  Note  Paper. 

Our  ■DtKrior  Inltiilel  Paper  li  put  up  In  the  iollaTlng  slylei,  lioici  toDtnlBing  one  qnlnof  paprinl 
nncl^iue  of  envelou'ii. 
KiM^-BOOD  AHKRICA^f  HOTK  FArXR-roled,  stamppi]  with  my  Iflter  in  "Kuflk,"  or 

Nn.  2.— BOSK  TINT  I'AI-Elt— niloii  or  plsiii,  BlnmpHl  ■«  above,  psr  bni .M 

No.  3.— ROSE  'IINT  I'ArKR-Tulod  or  pliitii.ilatniwd  wltb  «ny  Irdcr  In  ■■  RuHlio,"  or  '■  Beripl," 

No.4,— TnE  nKST^wIiTKU-LINKll  KKHNCH  "PAl*En,*Btninpr^' niinip  miVa'l,    '.     '  .     '  .» 

Nk>.e.-'ri[K  liEST  WATKR-I.INKII  PllKNtill  TAI-KK,  KiKlnp.'iI  Himo  u  N>^3,    ...  .» 

*,*  2iie  abovt  viU  If  trtu  jnwrfMnf  im  rta^  of  priee. 


The  Next  No.  (NOV.)  completes  this  series. 

Sec  Prospectus    of  the   Ne-w     Illustrated     Magazine 
To  taka  th«  plaea  of  thiti 


CARBOLIC    TROCHES, 

For  Coughs f  Colds,  and  all  Affections  of  the 

THROAT  and  LUNGS. 

TEST  THEM.,  DRUGGISTS  SELL  THEH. 
Carbolic  Dbpot,  55  Xiiberty  Street, 

M.  O.  EDET  &  CO. 


N.  Y. 


THADLEUS  DAVIDS  &  CO. 


MAMUPACrUSBn  Ol^ 


WBITING  INKS, 

WRITING    FLUIDS, 

DT  ALL  THEm  YABIETim. 

Vor  th*  TraiSe  Only. 

127  &  129  William  St., 

NEW  YORK. 
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TMBlLAltQB  CO:PBEn-T?XsATJBS  {ABOVT  MO} 

AUDUBON'S     BIRDS     OF    AMERICA. 

Engramd  *i  life-tize-ehiefiy  in  t^hant  foHo, 
On  l>ehalf  of  Mrs.  Andubon,  widow  of  the  .great  toithologist,  we  offer  the  copper-plates  of  his  r^r^^ 

tUOaOO  ««eh.  " 


rate  publication  in  colons,  and  which  would  b«  altraotlTe  and 


onng  jiKB  mc  ori>!5iuiti«,  wuiwu»»-  ..VUia^fnT •«»- 

rate  publication  in  bolore,  and  which  would  b«  altraotlTe  and  aaleable  as  pictures  for  irammg,  w 
haclrflrround  of  landscape,  shrabbery,  Ac 


kflrround  of  landscape,  shrubbery,  Ac 

The  welRht  of  the  copper  altogether  is«M?  'h«-      ..    _  ._  ^-  ..  ^  «^««r  vhfeli  is  about  t70a   PoWi**" 

They  will  be  sold  for  Se  best  price  offered  above  the  price  of  the  oopper.  which  >•  »K)m  •  <w. 

and  detders  in  prints  oould  probaWj  »i^  •  prollUble  purchase  for  the  w^J^P^g*""®;  _t_.  ^^  bids  wffl^ 
Impre8«ioni  from  some  of  the  plates  In  their  present  state  may  be  seen  at  our  store,  sno  pi 

received  till  1st  October.  ^      _      t>  tt  »«  xt  a  »ir    «>,    c  nU  ^ 

.      G.  P.   PUTNAM  &  SONb^^ 
X^m4h  A90nu€  mnd  Tafentp-TMra  ow> 


LIST   OF 

New  Publications 

AND 

Holiday    Books,  for    iSp-ji. 


PTJBLISHKD     BY 


G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons, 

pblisl^trs,  Impffrifrs  «!^|||flk5al(  Mationtrs 

ASSOCIATION     BUILDING, 

23d  St.  and  4th  Avenue,  New  Tork, 
1870. 


The  New  Novels  for  Next  Season. 


I. 
BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


OSEPH  AND  HIS  MRIEND; 


A-  Story  of  A-mericaii  Life. 

By  BATAnn  TATZOB. 

I  vol.,  i2mo,  $2,  In  November. 


.AJjBO»    iTe-w    and   Clieaper  SSditioxis   of* 

The  Story  of  Kennett.    i2xno,  $2. 
John  Godfrey's  Fortunes,    "mo^  I2. 
Hannah  Thurston,   "mo,  $2. 


**  If  Bftyard  Taylor  has  cot  placed  himself^  as  wo  are  faalf  inclined  to  Bospeot,  in  the  rBom  tuiK  of 
KOTiLiBTS,  he  has  produced  a  very  remarkahle  book— a  really  original  story  admirably  told,  crowded  with  life 
like  characters,  full  of  delicate  and  subtle  sympathies,  with  ideas  the  most  opposite  to  his  own,  and  lighted  up 
throughont  with  that  playful  humor  which  suggests  always  wisdom  rather  than  mere  ftm.*'— Xondm  4*^ 
tator,  nottoeof  "Hannah  Thurston.** 


n. 
Mrs.  Amesf  J7ew  JJovel. 

IRENE; 

A  W^OMAN'S    RIGHT. 

A  STORY  OF  NEW-ENQLAND. 

[Reprinted  firom  Putnam's  Magazine.] 


In  November. 


New  Presentation  Books— 1870-71. 


I. 

THE 

UNNYSIDE  ^OOK. 

Sy  DPopnlar  A.rLtliors. 

PROFUSELY     ILLUSTRATED. 

Authors :    Bryant,  Bayard  Taylor,  Stedman,  Stoddard,  Wm.  Allen  Butler, 
and  others ;  with  &vorite  passages  from  Washington  Irving. 

With  about  50  Fine  Engravings  on  wood, 
from  drawings  by 

'pA.^LBYf   jiART,    jiO'WSf    ^BLLOVVS^   pASILEAR,    AND    OTHBRA 

Elegantly  printed  in  small  folio.    Goth  extra,  gilt ;  mor.  extra. 

In  October. 


II. 

A  BeautiM  Book  of  Science  and  Arti 

For  Family  Use  and  for  Gifts. 


THE 


E  AVENS; 


AJf    ILLUST(kATB(b     TACBLE-fBOOK 

OF 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY. 

F  With  a  large    number  of  very  Fine    Illustrations. 

Large  Svo,  doth  extra. 


In  October. 


POPULAR  GIFT  BOOKS. 


THE  LANDSCAPE   BOOK. 

By  American  Artists  and  American  Authors. 
With  1 6  beautiful  engravings  on  steel,  from  paintings  by  Cole,  Durand,  Grard, 
Kensett,  Cropsey,  Gignoux,  Weir,  &c.    Handsomely  pnnted,  small  folio,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  I7.00. 

THE  LEGENDE  OF  ST.  GWENDOLINE. 

WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  EHNINGER. 

A  very  handsome  volume  in  large  quarto  cloth  extra,  f  10.00. 

A    STORY    OF    VENICE— "No  Love  Lost." 

By  W.  D.  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly— ^dsi^or  of  "Venetian  life," 
&c.     With  3  engravings.    |i.oo. 

NETTIE   RENTON;  or,  The  Ghost. 

By    TV*.    33.    O'CONTSTOR. 

With  two  Illustrations  by  NAST.     i6mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.00. 

THE   MYSTIC  BELL, 

A.  "W onder   Book   t*o r   Yo-ang    Persons. 
Illustrated.     i6mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.25. 

WHAT  MAKES  ME  GROW? 

Or,  Walks  and  Talks  with  Amy  Dudley. 
With  2  Woodcuts.     i6mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.00. 


Choice  Books  in  Fine  Bindings  for  Presents. 

Eleffantly  bound  in  lialf*  cal^  extreu 

Aikin's  Court  and  Times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.               half  caif»  ^  4^« 

Audubon's  Life  and  Journals.                                           ^^  ^^° 

Child's  Benedlcite :  The  Works  of  Creation.                   do.  4^00 

Evelyn's  Diary :  Times  of  Charles  11,  &c.                         do.  4-5^ 

Gibbon's  Roman  Empire.   New  edition.  3  vols.                      do.  1350 

Hawthorne's  (Mrs.)  England  and  Italy.                                do.  4^<» 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.                              » ▼oL,  half  russia.  "^ 

irving's  Works.    'V'arious  sizes  and  bindings.    (See  list.) 

Putnam's  World's  Progress :  A  Dictionary  of  Dates,     half  calf.  5<» 

Stearns'  Shakespeare  Treasury.                                        do,  4^« 

do.              do.                  do.           Cloth,  gUt  edges.  *-75 

Tuckerman's  Book  of  the  Artists.   8vo.                             do.  ^^ 

do.                      do.               do.        Large  paper,  with  photographs,  mor,  V^^ 

do.                      do.               do.        Royal  quarto,                   mor.  extra.  6aoo 

Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.                              ^aif  caic  6.50 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

ISiJUiW    YORK. 


CONTENTS  OF  PUTNAM'S   MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER,  1870. 


PIOB. 

I.    Shakespeare  in  Germany  of  To-day,    Prof.  J.  M.  Hart,  353 

II.    More  of  the  Domestic  Romance,       .    Louisa  Palmer  Smith,  363 

III.  The  Fox, John  Burroughs,  371 

IV.  Pictures  in  the  Private  Galleries  of 

New  York.      Collection  of  Mar- 
shall O.  Roberts,    .       ,        .       .    Eugene  Benson,  376 
V.    A  New  Story  of  Gen.  Putnam,       .       J.  Franklin  Fitts,  382 
VI.    The  Antiquity  of  Celtic  Literature,   Prof.  L.  Clark  Seel  ye,  387 
VII.    The  Last  of  the  PIioud  Pulsifers,    .    Mrs.  J.  G.  Austin,  397 
VIII.    Reconciliation,         ....        Edgar  Fawcett,  407 
IX.     Love  in  Fiji — (concluded) — Edited  by          Dr.  T.  M.  Coan,  408 
X.    EiRENE :  A  Woman's  Right.    IX,        .    Mrs.  M.  C,  Ames,  422 
XI.    A  Little  Further  On,       .        .       .        Caroline  Howard,  435 
XII.    The  Passion-Play  at  Ober-Ammergau, 

July,  1870, Lucy  Fountain,  436 

XIII.  To  A  False  Mistresse,          .       .       .  440 

XIV.  Folk-Songs, Rev.  J.  Vila  Blake,  441 

XV.    Causes  of  the  Prussian-French  War,    Prof.  C.  A.  Eggert,  450 

XVI.  Editorial  Notes  : Parke  Godwin,  457 

American  Sympathy  in  the  War— William  and 
Louis  Napoleon — Source  of  National  Strength— 
ConsequenocB  of  the  War — Bursting  of  the  Bubble. 

XVII.  Literature  at  Home,        .       .       .        R.  H.  Stoddard,  460 
XVIII.    Literature,  Art,  and  Science  Abroad,  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  463 


Announcement  of  the  New  Illustrated  Monthly  with  which  **  Putnam  s  "  is 
to  be  Consolidated — see  the  last  page  of  this  number^  and  the  advertisement. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  NUMBER  (to  Complete  this  Series). 

The  NOVEMBER  number  of  Putnam's  Magazine  will  contain  a  paper  of  curious 
interest,  entitled 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER-A  Record  of  actu- 
al Conversations  between  the  President  and  various  Petitioners  during  the  winter 
of  1864-5,  taken  at  the  time,  by  his  permission, 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  AHMED— A  new  Chapter  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON— An  Entertaining  Paper  of  Popular  Science.    By  Prof. 

SCHELE  De  VeRE. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  DOGS— With  new  Anecdotes. 

EIRENE :  A  WOMAN'S  RIGHT— Continuation  of  Mrs.  Ames'  Popular  Story  of 
New  England  Life. 

"THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE,"— etc.,  etc.— With  Title,  Index,  &c. 
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LIVERPOOL  &,  GREAT  WESTERN 

For  LIYEI^^POOL  via  QUEENSTOWN, 

OAItltYING-    THK   UNITED    J9XA.XES   MAILS 

J''l\Ott    f  lEF^   46,    J^OHTH    JilVER,    J*,  y. 

BVBST      WBSNEBSAT. 

,    Capt.  Prioo,     ......   3,131  Toiu. 

"       Green. K.ISS      " 

*•      Freeman. fi,015     " 

'^Vbinnentr,       .      .      .       a,06S 


IDAHO 

£TE'VA.I3A.       .       .       .       . 
0OXiOB.A.I30    .       .       . 

X.IIM'ITSSOTA.       .      . 

B.tfA.MHA.TTA.IT  .      . 

■WTisooireiN-     .     . 

'^r'Z'OX.AIITCI-    (bnUdlni)   . 


Fopeyth,  . 
'Williama, 


.   3.308 


Cabin  Passage,  $80  Gold.     Steerage,  $30  Currency. 

iirni^ed  with  emy  reqoiali 

The  State-Eoama  are  atl  on  Deck,  thua  inmtrinff  thoae  greater  of  a& 
luxuries  at  Sea,  perfect  ventilation  and  UgM, 

ur  bttoit  the  ulTEitiied  horn  of  nllliv. 

WILLIAMS   &   GUION, 

63  Wall  Street,  New  Tork. 


For  passage,  and  fu 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

ROGERS' 

noiseless,  LIii-Motion  Lock-Stitdi 

j                               OBOUFS  OF 

SEWING  MACHINE 

1          STATUARY. 

ChiUensei  the  world  In  perfection  of  work,  itrenBtli 

and  beauty  of  sutcb.  durability  of  consttuc- 

tloa,  and  ra|^dlty  of  motioa. 

Call  and  uamlne,  and  for  agencies  and  circulars  apply 

at  Principal  Office, 

633  Broadway,  New  York. 

'";"•?'■"''■      These  groups,  suitable  for  wtdSb^ 

ered,  with  all  exprcn  charges  prepaid.  «1  tor  poW 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  OD  receipt  of  Che  pries,  riif- 
fioni*iototi5. 
Scad  far  illuslralxd  catalogue  and  price  list  Id 

JOHK  BOQEBS.  212FiftliAn.,X.T. 

UM 


PIANO  GO. NY. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY, 

PouglUteepsie,  New  York, 

Re-opeos  September  14th.  The  best  features  of  European  and  Home  schools.  Espe- 
cial attention  to  Modem  Languages,  Music,  and  Art.  Lewis'  Gymnastics.  Terms,  in- 
clusive, from  $500  to  }8oo. 

For  iba  Fraq»eciui,  iddren  the  R*otor,  Itsv.  QGORQIt  T.  EIDER,  by  poit. 
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METROPOLITAN 

SAVINGS    BANK, 

IT0&  1  and  3  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 

opposite  Cooper  iDstltute. 

SIX   PER    CENT.    INTEREST 

AAv^wod  on  all  irnne  of  $5.00  and  upwards. 
One  IDollar  Received. 

Interest  oommecces  on  the  Ist  of  Jannary,  April, 
July,  and  Octobor,  aud  is  paid  or  componDdod  In 
Janoary  and  Jnly. 


Amount  of  Deposits, 
J.  W.  LiLLii,  Sec. 


$5,500,000.00 


ISAAC  T.  SMITH,  Pwa. 


Third  Ave.  Savings  Bank, 

Cor,  Third  Ave,  and  96th  Street. 
OPEN  DAILY,  FROM  10  TO  3  O'CLOCK, 

Monday,  Wsdnosday  and  Saturday  Evenings, 
FROM  6  TO  8. 

Froient  Depositai  $6,867,000. 

Six  per  cent.  Interest  paid  on  sums  from 
One  Dollar  to  $5,000. 

Money  deposited  on  or  before  the  20th  of  October, 
January,  April,  and  Jnly,  will  draw  interest  firom  the 
first. 

BPE2C0KR  K  GREEN,  President 

Vr.  B.  BIBBINS,  Sec*y. 

C.  M.  SILLECK, 


ptiid^  I 


Mannlkctarer  of 


hfi§  and  mcimt  f^mts 

40  EAST  23d  8TBEET, 

Adjoining  Tonng  Men^s  ChrietiaD  Association 

Bonding, 

Ok  4th  Ato,  BIW  TOBE. 


Late  of  Ho.  896  Broadway. 


Parties  having  Money  to  Invest, 
Please  notice.     , 

Law,  Loi  id  Mm.  Oio. 

PITKIN  C.  WRIGHT, 

Dewitty  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa. 


Money  loaned  for  a  term  of  years  on  unincumbered 
io^iroved  Farms,  at  10  per  cent  interest,  payable  an- 
joaaXW.  Interest  collected  when  due.  All  Cmargbs 
paid  Dy  borrower.  Has  been  in  business  orer  seven 
veBflL    Parties  having  money  to  invest  please  notice. 


THE  HEW  MAGAZIHEI 

Work  and  Play. 

Sabscribe  KOW  and  get 
THREE  MONTHS  FREE, 

OR 

Baise  a  Olub  and  get  one  of  our 

SPLENDID  PREMIUMS. 

Send  ten  cents  for  sample  copy,  or  stamp 
for  premium  list.' 

Sixteen  large  quarto  pages,  stitched  and 

trimmed,  splendid  illustrations  and 

popular  contributors  for 

the  coming  year. 

ONLY  ONE  DOIXAR  PER  TEAR. 

HHiTOir  BBADLET  k  00.,  Fnblifihera, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Read  these  few  notices  selected  from 
many: 

Its  moral  tone  is  perfectly  pure,  its  aim  Icgillroate 
and  commendable.  We  believe  that  if  our  homes 
were  supplied  more  liberally  with  innocent  recroai  tune, 
''studiec,"  games,  &c.,  such  as  are  furnii>hod  by 
Messrs.  Bradley  &  Co.,  wo  should  find  ouryouth  grow- 
ing np  with  stronger  attachment  to  home.— 19.  &  Jmur- 
notA  r. 

Its  aim  is  to  Instruct  while  it  amuses,  and  on  every 
page  to  impart  eome  morel,  religioas,  or  other  practical 
troth,  in  a  form  pleasing  to  the  young.— Pftila.  Age. 

The  "  makewup  "  of  the  magazine  is  very  lively,  and 
the  puszle  department  is  better  than  ever,  which  is 
saying  much  in  its  praise.  All  the  larger  articles  are 
written  expressly  for  it ;  but  there  are  scattered  here 
and  there  choice  selections  of  flusts  and  scraps.— 5jpr<Mff- 

A  few  of  our  popular  Home  amusements : 

Japanese  Backgammon. 

Checkered  Game  of  Life. 
Authors  Improved. 

Monarchs  and  Thrones. 
Smashed  up  Locomotive. 

Model  Ship  Puzzle. 
Dissected  Pictures  and  Maps, 

ITT    G-REAT   VARIETY. 

Inquire  for  full  assortment  of  BRAD- 
LETS  HOME  AMUSEMENTS,  or 
send  stamp  for  complete  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

MILTOH  BRADLEY  &  00., 
Publishers  of  Home  Amusements, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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A,sk  your  Stationer  for 
R,    ESTERBROOK    &    CO.'S 

CELEBRATEBAMEEICM  STEEL  PEIS, 

These  Pens  are  manufactured  of  the  finest  steel,  by  the  most  improved  mnchinery,  and  sdt* 
ed  \rilh  the  greatest  care,  and  are  made  to  suit  al]  kinils  of  writing  The  requirments  of  Baitm 
and  Merchants,  the  l^gal  Profession,  and  Scholastic  Institutions,  and  (he  public  gcDerall],ut 
careftilly  provided  for. 

FOR  SALE  DT  ALL  BO0K8ELLKRS  AND  STATlONElta  IN  THK  DNITED  STATES. 
SaiDple   Carde    and.   Prices   on   application. 

WOEES,  Camdsn,  New  Jersey,  NUW  70£E  OFFICB,  49  Ifaiden  Lm 

WM^  StGcl  Fes  Mannfactiiriiig  CoiiiaBy, 

R  EaTEROttOUK,  Prei.  F.  L.  TAISTOll,  Treu.  B.  SaTERBROOE  Jr.,  Bh. 


fOH  SALC  Br  THE  TRADE  THROUGHOUT  THE  COURTRY. 
THE  NEW  AND  'WONDERFUL 

nrovEH    ■m-RE  ;  mattress  rj 

Is  a  Perfect  Spring  Bed  Without  Springs.  "-S 

A  Mattress  Without  Straw  or  Husk.         ^3 

It  is  made  of  9,000  feet  of  fine  wire,  so  coiled  and  'wove!I  by  machinery  that 

wh«n  this  fabric  is  stretched  upon  a  frame,  the  most  perfect  sleeping  AitRANCEHE.'rt 

IN  THE  WORLD  IS  secured.     For  all  purposes  of  rest  it  has  NO  RIVAL.     Never  gela 

out  of  order  ;  never  needs  a  repair  ;  never  loses  its  shape. 

Read  what  Dr.  Knight  says  of  it  for  Hospital  purposis : 

IHatlTDTIOH  FOB  THI  BeUIF  01  THE  RuPTnHBD  INB  Cbiffled,  New  Tokk,  Jan.  Sfc,  13H- 
I  craiLder  the  WoyBN  Wihe  MiTTHESs  one  of  Ihi.  mojt  InnUimble  IdTeriHon.  of  Ihp  diy,  a>  It  MnlrltuiM 

cmHnatliiD  from  the  bK*  are  not  retained  SaoM  tUc  pi'ii.iiVm  1"  >!«>  ortiiuirj  i^iittr.'».  ' 

TwoihlckneseeioriiaonifarUUBlgiigalBoienlprolectlaii  lo  the  patient  I^om  thr  wire  Cibrio,  uid  la  alltbl 
larequlndfor  warintlilDii1era[Hrntiireflf  tlxlTdBerevB.  ThLiKghf  co\«ni.|i  ti  reaailr  remoiBd  and  witbr^ 
In  «LnionHn«ry  cMea,  snd  Iha  f ictHly  (flhrded  forctnnplnir  the  bfWlnji  nbyliUs  Ihe  necMsity  for  dl«Ioftruna 
From  ttiii  IiTorable  eiparlaaM  In  thn  le-t  of  the  Woven  Wibb  MiiritEM  1  bnie  rtcommended  tixa  nw  w 
ttiee«cla»loniifBllotlifntnourIIo-pit.l.iuv;hlrtii(iei)«tleiiliior«nui,lnlychildmi.iiuiiij  of  Ih.m  lii->Jil«(r 
pnralyiied,  or  affllcle'1  with  eilernal  uleenlioiii.  Tbii  Inrurmatlon  msy  be  unsd  by  Ihe  Compiny,  wbeneicr  « 
Till  lend  Id  theeorafbrt  of  ihe  alck,  at  home  or  In  the  hoipftnl.  or  for  family  ok,  u  I  comldBr  ihe  Miitt»«>u< 
only  a  comfiirtable  hed,  but  a  menu  of  niilnulning  sood  health. 

Dn.  JAMES  KNIGHT,  Fbyilclan  and  Snrgeon  to  Iho  lowltnHoa 
I  have  osBd  ih«  Woyen  Wibb  HiTnniE99Es  in  my  hmiMbold  during  Hie  pait  vear,  an-l  am  fully  Binfl"* 
nithlhem.    Iknowof  nothing  thai  wouldaopply  Ibeir  place.  O.   B.  I'UTRAH, 

of  O.  P.  FUTKax  *  BOS*. 
DO  MOT  FATt  to  (end  for  ■  Clrcalar  to  Ihe 

TO.  o.  PEKE,.i  s...  """I'  "'"E  MATTRESS  CO.,  Harlf.rd,  Ct»i 
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EDDY,  CORSE  &  CO., 
Sto-ve  X*ovi.zxdex*s» 

Office  and  SaleBtoom  540  EIYEB  ST.,  TEOT,  N.  Y. 

NANUKA<rrnBEBS   OF  TBK 

"VICTOR     LIGHT," 

TlB  Best  Self-FeeJinE,  Basd-Bnnilii  Ptlor  Stoye 

IN  THE   WORLD. 

"THE    CONQUEST," 

U  ad  Base  Bomiiit  First-Class  Coot  Steve,' 

AND 

Improyed  Self-F8ei|Hot-Air  Fornaces, 

Which  hiiTa  wbleTcd,  in  aula  nA  operBtlon,  the  flnt  pMltiun 
Id  Ihe  mirket. 

Un  A  RLL  Llll  erSTIVEt  AMD  PHTAUE  UMU.  . 

"WlioIeBale  jikaeiita: 
ODRRAN  BOWBRINQ  HAHTTF'a  OO^  337  Water  Street,  New  Torlc. 
IiARHABBE  BROS.  A  CO.,  93,  9B  A,  97  North  Street,  B«(ton,  Mail. 
S.  J.  SURSAM  A  OO^  178  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  HL 

8E:I413    T'OR    CIRCULAJR    AND    PRICES. 


CALIFORNIA 

Wine  Company, 

15  Mffl  stif et,  Coner  Federal,  Bestoi. 


Mf.  Godwin's  New  Book. 

Out  of  the  Past: 

Bv'^ASKE  GODWXlf. 


a  one  vol.  121110,  tinted  paper. 
Cloth,  extra,  gilt  top,  fz.oo. 


T.  S.  MITCHEUUAcnt. 

Pure  and  delicious  Wines  and  Grape 
Brandy,  direct  from  the  vineyards,  select- 
ed expressly  for  family  and  apothecary  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS, 

trade.  •  I  4th  Avenue  and  23d  Street 

K  V  NTZE,  E.  J.     THE  MYSTIC  BELL.      A  Story  for  Young  Folks.      i6mo,  clotii, 
illust.,  (1.2;. 

WHAT  IS  FREE  TRADE  ?    By  Emile  Walter.     i2mo.  Ji.oo. 

FQlkv,  i>  blch  ivdulil  rnnch  ui  W  duubllng  onr  oipernw.    Wii  mid  isrtMin  or  th«  ibMiiotl  iind  brlffhifal  sort 
KK  i]-wl  by  Ihe  nultagi  with  grwiefftKC"— JV.  Y.  CMim. 

"T\i.'  molt  IFlilnz  italvrncDTs  nrtltelciuling  prturlplca  of  tha  frHtrad*  thssry  grer  pDbllihcd,  uldlH,  porhnpl, 
nn-urpuued  In  tht  h  .ppliisu  of  ii*  lUaitmtioni.— riM  JfaOm. 

WHAT  MAKES  ME  GROW?    or  Walks  and  Talks  with  Amy  Dudley.    With  two 
illustrations  by  Frolich.     i6nio,  cloth  extpi,  ^i.oo. 

%*  A  cluimiliui  and  uHful  UtUa  book  for  Jnnollo  from  ail  to  tirdra  jasra.    II  la  veil  adapted  alaa  lOr 
Sniidai'-tielJDal  Librtriei. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT  ?    A  Manualfor  Housekeepers.     i2mo,  80  cents. 

Tlie  drslED  of  Ihii  tfanual  la  lo  aagmat  wDnt  ia  •euiinible  for  the  tHblr,  each  da;  in  Ihe  weak  ;  and  bow  11 
ahall  lie  eaoted.  witliont  Che  ironbleof  lUlnUnE-    It  prortdna  >li  agroeablo  nrlely,  whloh  maybe  chonxedto 

NEW  YORK:  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS. 
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It  is  Extravagant  to  buy  Music  in  Sheet  Form 


WHEN  YOU  CAN    GET 


$60  W^ORTH  OF  MUSIC  FOR  $3, 

BY    SUBSCRIBING    TO 

PETERS'  MUSICAL  MONTHLY. 


We  give  below  the  contents  of  the  latest  numbers  of  Peters'  Musical  Monthly.  This 
music  !S  also  printed  in  sheet  form  from  the  same  plates,  and  sold  for  over  $40 
*  any  eight  pieces  being  worth  as  much  as  we  ask  for  the  entire  lot. 


CONTENTS  OF  8BPTEMBJSJR  NVMBEJt. 
JPriee  80  oents, 

Ltttle  Foet,  so  White  and  Fair.    Song  and  Ohoroa. 

By  Porsley. 

lly  Sonthorn  Sunpy  Hom«.    Ballad By  Hays. 

Ko  Love  6o  Sweet  aa  Thina    Song  and  ChoruA. 

By  Tncker. 
Nornh,  my  DarUng,  I^  going  to  leave  you.    Ballad. 

By  Brown. 
"  N  "  for  Nannie, «  B  "  fbr  Ben.  B.nllad. .  .By  Peraley. 
Angel  Vol  COB.  8ong  or  Duet  and  Chorus.  ByBfaattuck. 
A  Sweet  Face  at  the  Window.  Quartf>t....By  Danks. 
Something  has  gone  from  the  Sunlight    (^uartct^ 

liy  Addison. 

Nobody's  Darling.     Quartet ; By  Hays. 

Father,  hewr  u«  I    Quart et By  Thonia4. 

Gently !  Oh  I  Gently  lead  a&    Quartet. . . .  Bv  Mozart. 

Safe  at  Home.    Quartet By  Walker. 

Eosy  Lips.    Waits By  Hnrmistonn. 

White  Rose  Polka , By  Becht. 

Ristori  Waltz By  Harmistoun. 

Father's  at  Sea.    Polka  Brilliant By  Kinkel. 

Sparkling  Beauty.   Morccau  Brilliant By  Merz. 

CONTENTS  OJP  A^OVST  NVMBEE, 

Briee  30  cents. 

Good-bye,  till  I  see  you  again.    Song  and  Chorus. 

By  Hays. 

Oh  !  vfhy  should  we  be  narted  t  Ballad By  Danks. 

Pm  sitting  'neath  the  ola  Elm  Tree.  Sonar  and  Chorus. 

By  Snattnck. 
Why  don't  yon  name  the  day  ?  Ballad.  .By  Lampard. 
The  night  my  father  died.  Song  and  Chorus.  By  Hays. 

Little  Roaie'B  Smile.    Song  and  Chorus By  Cox. 

Spring's  Approach.    Quartet. By  Krenzer. 

Eternal  source  of  every  Joy.    Quartet By  Haydn. 

Recess  Quickstep..... *,.. By  Goote. 

Willowdale  Mazurka By  Donaldson. 

Sweet  Memories  of  the  Past.    Moroeaa  do  Salon. 

By  KinkeL 

Angel  of  Night.    Transcription By  Pacher. 

Victory  Polka By  LaHache. 

CONTENTS  OW  JTTLY  NJTMBEE. 

Briee  80  cents. 

Father,  hoar  ua  I    Sacred  Song  and  Quartet. 

By  Thomas. 
Thou  art  ever  in  my  dreams,  little  drrling.    Song  and 

Chorus By  Fuller. 

Only  a  Baby  small    Song  and  CI  anui*«By  Donniker. 


I  wish  that  I  had  been  born  a  Boy,    Comic  Song. 

Sr!'?'**®^  ^^^  ^"<*-  'Titsnla's  8ontr..By  KopplSi 
While  beauty  clothes  the  Fertile  Yale.  Sacred  Quartet 
ym  Bv  Mozart. 

From  every  earthly  Pleasure.  Sacred  QuartetBy  Frary. 
No  home  to  shelter  her  poor  little  head.    IVio  and 

Solo Bj  Stanley 

The  Angels  loved  her.    Ballad By  Shattnct 

Golden  Bubble  Schottische By  Kiukel. 

Wayside  Rose  Schottinche By  Harmlftoun. 

La  Belle  HAl^ne  P<.lka By  Grannia 

Red  Stockings  March By  Kinkel 

Haunting  Eyes  Galop By  Baylori 

CONTENTS  OE  JTUNE  NUMBEB. 

Briee  30  cents. 

Baby's  Gone.    Song  and  Chorus By  Haya 

I  oare  not  what  the  Warld  may  say. . . .  BsUIad. 

is  there  room  among  the  Angels  I    Song  and  Uhonis. 

c      t.  x.t   :,,  ^i'  Sbattock. 

Speak  kindly  to  thy  Wife.    Ballad Bv  Juob. 

An  Anjfol  came  to  Me.    Ballad By  Frey. 

Sweet  Mother,  Pray  for  M  e.    Ball«d By  Millard. 

Lonely  I  Oh  I  so  lonely.    Ballad By  KinkeL 

Fme  is  the  Night.    Quartet By  Schira. 

Les  Vfipres  Siclliennee By  Goota 

Forgei-Me-Not  Waltz By  Becht 

Christmas  Gifts  Wal iz.    Six  bands By  Kinkel 

Keve  Ang61ique.    Fantaisie  en  forme  ae  Marcho. 

on  z     J    i  %,    .  *^y  Kinkel 

Sor^nade  4  Marie.    Pens^  Romantiquo. 

By  Kiukel 
CONTENTS  OE  MAT  NUMBEB. 

Briee  30  cents. 

Nobody's  Darling.    Song  and  Chorn8...r:'..By  Hsya 

Darling,  tell  me  yes.    Ballad By  Kinkd. 

Drinking  Gin.    Temperance  Song  and  Chorua 

■PI     *•      .  By  Heath. 

Floating  down  the  Stream.    Ballad By  Tbomaa 

Heaven  claims  her  as  an  Angel.    Bong  and  Chorns. 

Bv  UavB. 

Sweet  Mclanee.    Ballad By  Banka 

In  thi"  Graveyard  softly  Sleeping.  Ballad.. By  Martin. 

The  Will  and  the  Way.    Quartet By  Hobeop. 

Spiritjthy  labor  is  o'er.  Sacred  Quartet.  ByXrowhrldge. 

Rose-Btid  Kazurkn By  Bechi. 

Perpetnal  Rose  Schottische Bv  Mack. 

Solfaterre  Rose  Polka By  Wvman. 

Messenger^of  Love.  Morct-au  de  Salon ...  By  Kinkel. 
Chimes  of  the  Angels.    Reverie By  Kunkel. 


Price  $3  a  year;  $2.25  for  the  nine  numbers— Jan.  to  Sep.--or  any  four  nnmben 
for  $1 ;  Single  copies^  30  centa    Snbseriptions  may  begin  with  any  number. 


PuMlsbed  by  JT.  Lu  PETERS,  5M  Broadway,  IVew-York, 

and  aoi  Pulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

wnolesale     and     Retail     3V£tisic     X>ealera     and     Publisliers. 


BACOFS  PATENT  HOME  eifflNASIDH. 


The  Gymnasium. 


The  Trapeze. 


The  Swing 


The  apparatus  is  supported  by  two  strong  sercw-hooks  in  the  celUnff, 
about  eighteen  Inches  apart,  and  screwed  five  inches  into  the  joist.  It 
can  also  be  used  out  of  doors  by  erecting  a  frameworlc  such  as  is 
used  for  swings.  The  straps  are  of  the  strongest  linen,  handsomely 
colored.  The  rings  are  of  tlio  patent  bent  wood,  about  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  By  an  ingenious  device,  the  rinmand  stirrups  can  be  in- 
stantly raised  or  lowered  to  any  desired  height,  or  the  stirrup  straps 
removed,  or  the  rings  removed  for  the  insertion  of  the  Trapeze  bar 
The  apparatus  can  be  put  up  in  any  room,  and  removed  in  a  moment, 
leaving^  only  the  two  small  eyes  in  tlid  ceiling  visible.  It  can  be  used  in  different  rooms  at  pleasure, 
l^  having  extra  sets  of  hooks  for  the  ceiling.  A  space  six  or  eight  feet  wide  is  ample  for  any  of 
the  exercises. 

The  number  and  variety  of  exercises  to  which  it  is  adapted  is  truly  wonderfiil ;  the  uuion  of  the 
illrrup  and  rin^  allows  an  extensive  multiplicatioo  of  the  direction  and  manner  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion, and  by  it  a  greater  number  of  exercises  is  alforded  than  by  all  other  eymnastic  appliances 
combined.  The  anatomist,  on  a  careful  examination  of  these  movements,  will  perceive  that  every 
joint  and  muscle  of  the  body  is  exercised,  under  healthful  conditions. 

To  clergymen,  literary  men,  and  all  persons  of  sedentary  occupations,  it  is  particularly  adapted. 
The  exercises  are  especially  invigorating  to  the  digestive  and  rcsplratorv  organs. 

To  invalids  and  persons  of  delicate  health  it  is  a  great  boon.  The  feeole  are  constantly  advised 
to  take  exercise ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  an  easy  means  of  doing  so.  This  Gymnasium  supplies 
this  desideratum.    It  is  also  of  great  value  in  creating  the  necessary  reaction  alter  a  bath. 


Does  v«ot  form  a  part  of  the  *'  Home  Gymnasium."  but  is  supplementary  to  it,  and  is  intended 
for  those  who  desire  a  greater  variety  of  the  more  difficult  exercises.  In  using  the  Trapeze  bar 
the  rings  are  removed,  and  the  bar  placed  in  the  upper  strap. 


Ck>n8ist8  merely  of  a  seat,  which  can  be  easily  constructed  to  fit  into  the  stirrupe. 

■  ♦ 

In  a  letter  from  Dio  Lewis,  he  says: 

**  Mr.  Bacon's  Home  Qymnasinm  is  a  real  stroke  of  mechanical  genius,  simple,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair, 
and  in  every  way  perfecL  I  congratulate  the  public  and  Mr.  Bacon  upon  this  important  contribution  to  our  means 
of  Physical  Culture.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  api»aratu8  ever  devieed  fornome  use.  It  is  adapted  to  the  clergy* 
man's  study,  to  the  parlor,  and,  indeed,  to  any  and  all  homes." 

Price  of  the  complete  Gymnafdam,  with  four  large  sheets  of  illustrations 

(100  Cuts),  and  the  Hand-book  explaining  how  each  is  performed      -    $10  Ot 

The  Trapeze  AdUustment,  with  82  illnstratione,  (extra)  -      -      -      -      -        350 

The  Swing  Adjustment,  (extra)        -•.-.....-         150 

Qymnasiumt  Trapezet  and  Swing    •--•-••.•-15  00 


AddreM 


BIDWELL  &  CO., 

No.  108  Fulton  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 
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Elgin  Watches 


THE    NATIONAL    WATCH    COMPANY, 

Pronounced  bj  diilki  and  cohhodbeos  throngbont  the  eauntry  to  t«  tbe  BEST  TUE'EEEPERS  now 
othred  to  the  public  for 

LADIES*    OR    OBinri.BnBN>S    USB. 

They  comblna  ImproiomeDts  not  (bond  In  any  other  Watcbei  of  cjtber  Foaiiair  or  AmnCjii  nulie. 
Ladles  dealroDi  of  purchulng  *  bandBime,  atroDg,  and  coniKt  timepiece  will  Bud  Ibe  a1ei;niit  Watch  beulBE 
the  trade  mark  of 

*<LAI>T   ELGIN,n 


From  ntDOng  nnmsTaas  leatlmonlala  reiwi>«d,  Ibe  following  are  preaecled  ; 

Orrioi  Qaa'L  6op-T  Etii  RiiLwii.Naw  Toai,  Fabmary  Ttb,  18J0. 

T.M 

AraiT,  Ebei.,  Frta't  National  Watcb  Companj,  Cblcngo.  Ilia 

ofyo 

r  Elgin  Watebei,  1  moat  ebeerfnUj  anrd  it  the  ptalse  that  ii  lt>  dne.    For  ome  montb  the  vatdi  waa 

keep 

r  Muld  be  known  under  different  modes  o(  treatment    I  will  almply  uy  that  it  haa  given  ptrfitt  aMIa* 

Ikoli 

o,  and  in  my  opinion,  ia  ai  near  period  ion  as  I  bellere  It  poulble  a  Walch  eao  be  toade. 

RaapwrtfQIIj  yonra. 

L.  H.  RUCKEB, 

Orrtcs  or  TBI  Geb-l  Snr't  C.  A  N.-W.  R'y,  Chicuoo,  Tebroary  18,  IKO. 

T.M 

AvaaT,  Eaq.,  Preal  National  W.lch  Co. 

Dar  Sir— I  have  plesasie  In  cipreuing  my  opinion  of  Iha  Elgin  Watchea,  tbe  more  ao  alnce  I  do  not 

think 

andu 

bee  emplgyta,  and  I  haTO  hea.d  no  diHenling  opinion  upon  their  mcrltt    Tbey  run  wlih  a  smoothniM 

nlCormlty  fnlly  equal  lo  any  other  walch  I  know  of.  and  justify  sll  your  claima  of  eicellance  Ib  masD. 

'laotni 

■e  and  fltllng  of  pane.                                                 Voura  truly. 

GEO.  K  DPNLAF,  Gen'l  Sup-L 

The  National  Watch  Go,,  of  Elgin,  IllirKiis,  Itir  the  common  proleclloo  of  dial 
■a  themaelvea,  ONCE  UORB  saulion  the  public,  tbal  they  do  not  now.  nor  eiei  hi 
any  party  whatever  to  beadvertiaed  andaoldapon  the  ''C.  O.  B."plBn,  which  bin  be 
.  nacb  BWlndling.andwblch  would  nalnrally  be  made  tbo  acrecn  for  Imfflo  in  the  woi 
wutcheabnowntobela  the  market.  The  prudent  couno  for  Ihcao  deilrooa  of  pur 
wutcber,  la,  lo  apply  lo  any  reapectable  Jeweler  In  your  own  iDcnlily  or  elsewhere. 

maker,  can  be  bad  of  moit  Jewellers  In  all  lowna  Ihroagbout  the  United  Blalea.    Call  and  atk  to  ace  Ibem.    A* 
ao  B<Miiional  protectlOD,  look  for  •'  National  Wi.lcb  Co."  on  the  dial,  and  one  of  Iho  following  tridi  maaa.Tli 
"C.  r.  Jtojiwmd,"  ••  B.  Z.  Cutnr,"  "  H.  H.  Tayhr,"  "  0.  Jf.  IFAwlw,"  ••  W.  H.  Ftrry,"  •' MaU.  LajUn."  "  J.  T. 
Syersm,"  "  lady  £^n,"  or  "  FtaiKt*  JlvbU"  lonelhcr  -with  the  words  "  Elodi,  Illb."  engraved  npon  tho 
Jilt  plato  inside,    T  ....  ... 

pirated,  roqnlro  all 
■r.d  nunbertd  to  bc 

THE  NATIONAL  WATCO  CO. 

and  I  Maiden  Lane,  Itetr  ITorlt. 
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NATIONAL  INTERESTS. 


Vol.  VI.— OCTOBEE— 1870.— No.  XXXIV. 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  GERMANY  OP  TO-DAY. 


Shaxesfbare  has  been,  in  all  proba- 
bility be  will  continue  to  be,  the  battle- 
cry  of  modem  criticism^  under  which  or 
against  which  are  arrayed  the  warring 
swarms  of  classicists  and  romanticists. 
In  many  respects  the  father  of  German 
literature,  he  has  been  degraded  into  the 
dry-nurse  of  a  host  of  angry,  chattering 
dwarfs.  TVe  have  a  German  Shakespeare 
Society,  that  publishes  annually  a  stout 
volume  of  exceeding  dry  fodder;  we 
have  monographs,  critical  essays,  criti- 
cal editions,  school  editions,  transla- 
tions, and  commentaries  without  end, 
until  we  feel  swept  away  in  a  tide  of 
ink  and  paper.  Written  chiefly  by 
bookish  men  for  bookish  men,  what 
wonder  that  so  many  smell  musty  and 
have  a  flabby  texture !  On  the  other 
hand,  such  men  as  Rudolph  Gottechall,- 
the  witty  editor  of  the  Bldtterfur  lite- 
rarUche  XJnterhaltung^  and  his  corps  of 
contributors,  or  the  reviewers  for  the 
LiterariicheB  Centralblatt,  give  unmistak- 
able signs  of  impatience.  "Incense,'* 
"  apotheosis,"  "  anointment,'*  "  Shake- 
spearomania,"  "  Shakespeare  high- 
churchism,"  are  some  of  the  epithets 
used  upon  the  followers  of  the  great 
Shakespeare  cult.  Disregarding  these 
feebler  tones,  however,  we  can  distin- 
guish two  leading  and  well-sustained 
protests  that  are  worthy  of  careful  con- 


sideration, although,  by  reason  of  the 
limits  imposed  upon  an  article  like  the 
present,  I  can  do  no  more  than  give  the 
outlines  of  one.  The  other,  entitled 
MolUrSy  SJuikespeare,  and  German  Criti- 
cisTTij  by  C.  Humbert,  is  an  octavo  of 
GiYG  hundred  pages,  in  which  Gervinus, 
Ulrici,  Schlegel,  S^eyssig,  and  others, 
are  unmercillilly  flagellated  in  t\irn, 
Shakespeare  dethroned  from  his  seat  as 
king  of  comedy,  the  nature  of  the  comic 
element  carefully  examined,  and  Moli^re 
pronounced  unrivalled  in  the  true  char- 
acter-comedy, as  opposed  to  the  fan- 
tastic comedy.  Whatever  view  we  may 
take  of  the  author's  position,  we  must 
admit  that  his  work,  although  too  long 
by  half,  at  times  confused,  and  alto- 
gether too  fragmentary,  contains  many 
striking  passages.  It  is  written  in  a 
spirit  of  earnest  and  independent  in- 
vestigation, and  can  be  decried  much 
more  easily  than  it  can  be  answered. 

The  work  to  which  I  would  call 
especial  attention  is  entitled  STtaTce- 
9peare  Studies  of  a  Bealist,  by  Gustav 
Rtlmelin.  Published  more  than  four 
years  ago,  the  excitement  that  it  pro- 
duced has  not  yet  subsided.  The  waves 
of  angry  denunciation  still  surge 
through  the  Annual  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society.  No  wonder.  Unpretending  as 
the   little  volume  is — a  book  of  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  easily-read  pages — it 
really  flings  down  the  gauntlet  in  the 
face  of  a  whole  library  of  tomes,  and 
endeavors  to  show,  in  bold,  unsparing 
strokes,  what  Shakespeare  was,  what  he 
was  not  and  could  not  have  been,  for 
whom  he  wrote,  how  he  wrote,  the 
grave  defects  of  his  composition,  his 
individuality,  his  social  position,  his 
literary  position  as  compared  with  Goe- 
the. We  may  disagree  with  this  or  that 
view  taken  by  the  author,  we  may  not 
admit  certain  points  in  his  theories 
upon  art  and  character ;  but  we  cannot, 
I  think,  deny  him  the  credit  of  having 
produced  a  masterpiece  of  criticism.  In 
simplicity  of  style,  in  clearness  of  con- 
ception and  directness  of  purpose,  it  is 
not  surpassed,  scarcely  even  approached, 
by  any  other  essay  in  any  language, 
llr.  Lowell's  recent  essay  is  throughout 
fascinating,  the  work  of  one  gifted  with 
poetic  sympathy.  But,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  too  is  written  in  the  wonted 
style  of  panegyric;  and  never  suggests, 
even  faintly,  the  suspicion  that  Shake- 
speare could  go  astray,  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  give  us  a  tangible  conception  of 
the  man  Shakespeare  as  he  must  have 
been.  At  the  risk  of  beginning  where 
I  should  end,  I  will  give  a  few  of  RUme- 
lin's  concluding,  half-apologetic  remarks. 
"  We  have  endeavored  to  sketch,  within 
the  nimbus  that  encircles  the  image  of 
Shakespeare  so  that  most  of  us  can  no 
longer  recognize  it,  the  light  outlines  of 
a  human  form ;  in  the  place  of  a  Titan 
myth,  we  have  endeavored  to  set  a  his- 
torically circumscribed  and  conceivable 
personage.  In  so  doing  we  were  of 
course  obliged  to  point  out  dark  spots 
and  limitations.  Perhaps  we  have  even 
discussed  these  defects  more  thoroughly 
and  dwelt  upon  them  more  sharply  than 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  taking  a  correct  estimate  of 
Shakespeare  in  himself  and  in  his  rela- 
tions to  his  contemporaries.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  matter  of  rebuk- 
ing a  disposition  to  glorification  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  men  of  genius,  a 
disposition  for  which  the  British  poet 
himself  is  in  no  wise  to  blame.  ...  In 
endeavoring  to  substitute  unprejudiced 


impressions  and  definite  opinions  for 
indefinite  phrases,  we  thought  that  the 
true  friends  of  the  beautiful,  to  whom 
distinct  lines  must  ever  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  indistinct  ones,  would  be 
pleased  rather  than  angry  with  us  there- 
for. May  they  correct  what  is  amiss, 
supply  what  is  wanting  I  We  trust, 
however,  that  we  have  not  disturbed  or 
spoiled  any  one's  pleasure  in  the  poet 
himself.  His  richness  is  so  extraordi- 
nary that,  even  after  our  abatement  of 
unqualified  predicates,  an  abundance  of 
beauties  still  remains.  If  we  examine  a 
planet  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  its  lustre 
and  radiance,  it  is  true,  will  be  dimin- 
ished ;  but  as  we  recognize  a  structure 
similar  to  our  earth,  the  vision  becomes 
fuller  of  significance  and  expectancy." 

In  the  first  chapter,  RUmelin  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
English  stage  in  Shakespeare's  time,  dis- 
posing briefly  but  effectually  of  the  theo- 
ry, held  by  so  many,  that  the  stage  of 
that  century  was  a  national  one,  like  the 
Greek,  the  Spanish,  or  the  French.  A 
national  theatre  is  one  that  elicits  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  all  classes  of 
the  people,  and  in  which  the  entire 
nation  finds*  expression  for  its  peculiar 
views,  the  n:iirror  of  its  past  and  present. 
That  the  stage  of  England  could  not  be 
such  an  one,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a  great  and  growing  part  of  the 
nation  was  cordially  averse  to  it.  The 
magistrates  of  London  did  not  persecute 
the  theatres  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries  in  spite  of  the  people 
of  London,  but  because  of  the  people, 
who,  rapidly  become  puritanized,  looked 
with  more  and  more  anger  upon  these 
plague-spots.  The  queen  and  her  coun- 
cillors rather  protected  than  persecuted 
the  theatres.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  had  placed  the  tri- 
umph of  Protestantism  in  England  be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  deferred  conflict  be- 
tween Puritans  and  Churchmen  gradu- 
ally assumed  shape  and  intensity,  and, 
as  the  Puritans  grew  in  number,  they 
made  their  displeasure  felt  in  every 
way,  first  banishing  all  theatres  outside 
the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  and  never 
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restiiig  until  they  liad  fininy  secured  the 
Biippression  of  the  stage  throoghoiit  the 
Idngdoin.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  pa- 
trons of  the  theatre  wens  to  be  diTided 
into  two  sharply  defined  classes:  the 
lower  people,  who  went  to  be  amnsed 
with  spectacle  and  declamation,  and  the 
yonng  nobility,  the  jeuneuB  darie^  as 
Rumdin  calls  them,  the  wealthy  and 
unoccupied  yonng  bacheloiB  about 
town,  who  went  partly  because  such  an 
atmosphere  and  such  sorronndings  suit- 
ed their  temperament,  partly  because  it 
was  the  fashion.  Bepatable  women 
scarcely  erer  went.  In  flMst,  there  was 
no  suitable  place  for  them.  The  parts 
of  the  female  characters  being  acted  by 
boys,  and  the  audience  being  made  up 
chiefly  of  men,  with  some  women  of  not 
Tery  reputable  morals,  we  need  not 
wonder,  then,  at  the  freedom  from  the 
xestraints  of  decency  that  disfigures  so 
many  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  To  us, 
Shakespeaxe  is  the  great  poet  and  lerealer 
of  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  In  his  own 
day  and  generation,  Shakespeare  was 
nothing  but  a  playwright,  an  actor,  a 
theatre-manager ;  and,  howcTer  rich  he 
might  become,  the  stain  of  such  a  yoca- 
tion  was  not  to  be  wiped  out.  The 
doors  of  good  society  were  closed  upon 
him ;  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  thea- 
tre— we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
— he  was  more  or  less  ostracised.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  his  sonnets  are  pitch- 
ed in  the  minor  key. 

The  defects  of  the  German  school  of 
criticism  are  dealt  with  summarily.  Hay- 
ing so  little  positiye  information  upon 
Shakespeare's  life  and  character,  these 
critics,  disregarding  the  limitations  that 
necessarily  hem  in  the  life  of  any  man, 
no  matter  how  gifted,  haye  depicted 
Shakespeare  as  a  sort  of  gigantic  spirit, 
looming  up  between  the  Middle  Ages 
and  modem  times,  scarcely  touching  bis 
own  age  and  generation  with  the  aolea 
of  his  feet,  but  striding  on  oyer  peoples 
and  centuries.    Only  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  explain  some  obyions  defect, 
aiethese  critics  willing  to  take  any  note 
of  the  character  of  the  times.   Grervinua 
in  particular,  who  has  been  so  cold,  and 
bstidious  toward  eyery  thing  Qermaii, 


pushes  his  panegyric  of  Shakespeare  so 
far  that  we  must  suspect  him  of  haying 
before  his  eyes,  not  the  genuine  William 
Shakespeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  but 
the  poet  that  he  wishes  and  seeks  for  the 
German  people;  as  Tacitus  describes 
the  Cknnans,  not  so  much  as  they  really 
were,  but  as  he  would  haye  the  Romans. 
For  whom  did  Shakespeare  compose 
his  pla]^?    Upon  the  answer  that  we 
giye  to  this  question  will  depend,  far 
more  than  is  generally  believed,  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  them.    In  the  first 
place,  they  were  written  for  a  living, 
sympathizing  audience — ^not  for  a  com- 
munity of  scrutiniang  readers.    Shake- 
speare knew  that  scenic  effect  was  every 
thing  in  the  drama,  and,  as  might  be 
shown,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
the  perfect  finish  of  the  plot  to  the 

movement  of  the  angle  scene.    The  un- 
critical spectator  mnst  be  aroused  and 
fascinated  at  the  moment,  and  is  not 
apt  to  remember  clearly  what  has  gone 
before,  or  speculate  too  closely  upon 
what  is  to  come.     Again,  as  the  play 
was  not  pnbliahed-.in  order  to  reteia 
the  light  of  property  in  it— the  author, 
if  himself  the  proprietor,  was  always 
more  or  leas  tempted  to  insert  or  amend, 
whether  to  preyent  literary  theft,  or  to 
keep  afresh  the  interest  of  the  audience 
RQmelin  claims  that  these  two  causes^ 
vmting  for   scenic  effect  and  carel^^^ 
alteration  or  omission  after  the  first  a.^\^ 
of  composition,  -will  explain  many     ^^^ 
the  incongmities  and  iQconsistencifi^  »^ 
Bhakespeare^B  dramas.  The  single  ^^i^^^ 
is  always  vigorous ;  the  plot,  as  a  ^v\x^^^^ 
BMiy  be  imperfectly  motived,     A.tx 
ample  of  inconsistency  that  is  not;  -*     ^^ 
tioned  by  RQmelln  may  be  fonixc\  \^^^^ 
Merchant  of  Venice-    In  Act  I   a     ^^  '^\ 

buy 


Shylock  replies  to  an  invitatioxi  -fc^^"* 

ner :  **  I  will  buy  with  yon,  ^v'^ 

you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  t^ 

bnt  I  will  not  eat  witb  yo\x 

yon,  no»  pray  with  yoxij^  *  -j*      ^*« 

n.  Scene  5,  he  says  :  *^\X\i.    ;^ 

•*T  am  not  bid  for  Iotq  «  ^ 
But  yet  im  gp,  in  ^wiIJ^^,^'^V.\ 


XT 


«s^ 


The  prodigal  ChriBtlaiv    *'*'*^'^^,^^  ' 

And  he  does  go.      ^y^^^. 

wo^d  be  scan^ly  ^o^>^,»^ 
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speare  worked,  as  Gervinus  maintains, 
from  one  central  idea  outwards. 

The  next  point — what  special  kind 
of  audience  it  was  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  for — is  discussed  by  Ramelin 
in  a  novel  manner.  He  maintains  that 
Shakespeare  had  two,  and  only  two, 
principal  classes  of  hearers  in  yiew: 
a  set  of  aristocratic  young  men,  his 
patrons,  and  the  pit,  who  were  un- 
critical to  the  last  degree,  lovers  of 
empty  sight  and  sound  and  blunt 
wit.  '  As  is  well  known,  the  nobility 
of  that  day  had  their  seats  upon  the 
stage,  or  behind  the  scenes.  They  were 
the  inspirers  and  the  judges  of  the 
play.  Naturally,  then,  the  heroes  are 
only  princes  and  cavaliers.  Like  the 
audience  itself,  in  which  we  find  only 
the  aristocracy  and  the  lower  classes, 
we  find  the  middle  classes  either  not 
depicted  at  all  in  the  play,  or  depicted 
only  in  a  ludicrous  light  The  bourgeois 
or  middle-class  tragedy  and  comedy  are 
wanting  on  the  Shakespearean  stage.  The 
Merry  Wives  of  "Windsor,  one  of  the 
weakest  of  Shakespeare^s  compositions, 
is  an  exception  that  only  proves  the 
rule.  Throughout  these  wonderful  dra- 
mas we  find  the  strong  pulsations  of  a 
vigorous,  high-strung  young  oligarchy. 
Setting  Hamlet  aside — and  Hamlet  is 
the  prince  of  aristocrats— the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  speech  and  action  is  that  of 
fresh,  unhesitating,  emotional  manhood. 
The  young  heroes  act  almost  as  hot- 
headedly  as  those  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied.  In  will,  thought,  and  utterance, 
the  heroines  are,  as  a  class,  decidedly 
inferior.  Isabella,  Mariana,  Hermia,  both 
Helenas,  Katharine  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  Hero,  Viola,  Olivia,  Ophelia,  Ju- 
liet, Katherine  of  France,  Anne  in  Rich- 
ard HI.,  Desdemona,  are  examples  of 
women,  lovely  and  high-minded  they 
may  be,  but  women  carried  away  by 
this  somewhat  brute  force  of  full-blood- 
ed manhood.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to 
think  this  overstated,  he  has  only  to 
read  rapidly,  and  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  Henry  IV  and  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  The  plays  are  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  aristocracy — a  gay,  disso- 
lute, money-hunting  aristocracy.   On  the 


other  hand,  the  pit  demanded  its  share 
of  entertainment.  Hence  the  clowns, 
witty  servants,  rude  mechanicals,  louts, 
and  the  like.  This  mixture  of  the  seri- 
ous or  the  elevated  with  the  low  comi- 
cal is  a  concession  made  by  Shakespeare 
the  poet  to  Shakespeare  the  theatre-own- 
er; and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
poet,  when,  in  his  later  years,  he  has 
become  better  assured  of  his  positioD, 
gradually  diminishes  and,  in  Othello, 
even  abolishes  the  intrusion. 

In  chapter  five  BAmelin  treats  of 
Shakespeare's  peculiarities  in  the  charac- 
terization of  his  personages  and  the  a^ 
signment  of  motives  for  the  dramatic 
action.  He  admits,  of  course,  that  Shake- 
speare is  unrivalled  in  his  power  of  pre- 
senting to  us  an  array  of  life-like,  almost 
living  forms,  and  forcing  us,  by  the 
might  of  his  inspired  word,  to  an  as- 
similation of  his  visions.  Rllmelin  also 
admits  that  Shakespeare  is  unrivalled  in 
his  insight  into  the  characters  and  in- 
tents of  men.  But  he  cannot  accord  to 
him  that  perfect  understanding  of  the 
world  and  its  indissoluble  chaining  of 
cause  and  efi!ect  that  is  the  property,  for 
instance,  of  Gk>ethe.  In  Shakespeare  the 
personages  act  and  speak  more  freely 
than  we  can  conceive  of  their  doing 
amid  the  actual  surroundings  of  the 
world.  We  have  here  perlutps  the  key- 
note of  Btlmelin's  essay.  Shakespeare  is 
not  enough  of  a  realist.  His  characters 
step  out  too  far  from  the  social  back- 
ground of  time  and  space.  They  act  as 
men  would  act  but  for  certain  restraints, 
not  as  men  really  act ;  and  the  intellect, 
instead  of  moderating  the  passions,  often 
serves  only  to  fan  them.  Shakespeare 
takes  the  jealous  husband,  the  frantic 
lover,  the  bitter  misanthropist,  and 
places  him  upon  an  isolating  stool,  as  it 
were,  to  show  more  evidently  the  won* 
derM  effects  of  the  electrical  current  of 
passion.  But  where  it  becomes  neces^ 
sary  to  display  the  electrical  current, 
not  acting  alone,  but  in  cotjunction 
with  the  thousand  other  forces  that 
enter  into  any  one  concrete  resultant, 
Goethe,  the  clear-headed  realist,  begins, 
we  might  say,  where  Shakespeare  leares 
off    Shakespeare,  says  Rdmelin,  did  ziot 
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liTein  the  world  as  Goethe  did.  His 
occupation  was  an  absorbing  one,  his 
social  world  limited,  his  friends  mostly 
of  one  class.  Goethe,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  travelled  extensively,  was 
the  prime-minister  of  a  German  duchy, 
petty,  it  is  true,  but  the  intellectual 
centre  of  the  nation ;  he  had  nobility, 
artists,  literati,  savants,  men  and  women 
of  every  grade  of  society  and  culture, 
for  his  life-long  friends  and  companions. 
We  cannot  follow  the  life  of  a  single 
celebrated  personage  of  that  era  with- 
out stumbling,  sooner  or  later,  upon 
some  point  of  contact  with  the  inevitsr 
ble,  the  omnipresent  Goethe.  What  can 
we  offer  in  Shakespeare's  life  as  an  ofEset  f 
We  know  that  Shakespeare  lived  and 
died  comparatively  unknown  outside 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  theatre-world. 
Law,  politics,  art,  knew  him  not.  He 
had  not  the  means,  then,  of  judging 
men  and  events  with  that  sweep  of  vis- 
ion which  we  admire  so  much  in  the 
great  German  poet.  (3k>ethe*s  charac- 
ters, when  contrasted  with  Shakespeare's, 
appear  at  first  sight  cold  and  somewhat 
dull ;  their  lines  are  fainter ;  they  do 
not  carry  us  away.  The  more  we  study 
them,  however,  the  more  our  eyes  open 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  wrought  most 
faithfully,  not  a  line  too  many  or  too 
few;  nothing  strained,  unnatural,  im- 
probable. Tbey  act  and  express  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  every  rule  not 
merely  of  sentiment,  but  of  society.  In 
Goethe,  the  causal  nexus  between  char- 
acter and  action  is  always  evident ;  in 
Shakespeare  it  is  often  wanting.  The 
action  is  powerful,  the  words  are  inim- 
itable; but  we  may  have  to  ask  our- 
selves in  vain,  why  the  personage  acts 
and  speaks  as  he  does. 

For  instance,  the  opening  scene  in 
King  Lear  is  simply  absurd.  As  RUme- 
lin  says,  *'  a  father  may  gather  his  chil- 
dren around  him  and  promise  the  best 
piece  of  cake  to  the  one  that  loves  him 
the  most."  But  that  an  aged  monarch 
should-  assemble  his  grown-up  daugh- 
ters, and  divide  his  kingdom  among 
them  upon  the  same  principle,  is  incon- 
ceivable. Again,  why  does  Gloster  all  at 
once,  upon  the  flimsiest  of  suspicions. 


chase  away  his  legitimate  son  and  take 
to  his  arms  the  bastard  to  whom  he  had 
always  turned  the  cold  shoulder  ?  He 
does  it,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  most 
intensely  that  he  does  it,  else  Shake- 
speare would  not  be  Shakespeare ;  but 
the  why  remains  unanswered.  Similar- 
ly, in.Cymbeline,  Posthumus'  credibility 
surpasses  the  ordinary  limits  of  gOod 
sense.  In  Borneo  and  Juliet,  the  plan 
proposed  by  Father  Lorenzo  to  prevent 
Juliet's  marriage  with  the  County  Paris 
exceeds  the  power  of  imagination  to 
understand  it.  Why  does  not  Juliet 
confess  her  previous  marriage  and  bravo 
the  consequences  9  Or  why  does  she  not 
flee  directly,  without  flrst  locking  her- 
self up  in  a  coffin  ?  In  Les  MueraMes, 
Jean  Yaljean  has  a  most  excellent  reason 
for  escaping  from  the  monastery  in  a 
coflln.  But  we  cannot  say  as  much  of 
Juliet,  who,  on  every  other  occasion, 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  freedom 
of  movement. 

In  his  analysis  of  Hamlet,  Bfimelin 
advances  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare, 
in  writing  the  play,  had  one  purpose 
steadily  in  view,  namely,  to  ventilate 
his  own  reflections  upon  life  in  general, 
and  upon  the  stage.  It  is  thus  the  most 
subjective,  we  may  say  the  only  subjec- 
tive, Shakespearean  drama.  Hence  the 
delay,  the  dragging  of  the  entire  piece. 
Had  Hamlet  acted  as  Shakespeare's  other 
heroes  act,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
the  play  would  have  speedily  come  to 
an  end,  and  no  room  would  have  been 
left  for  such  utterance.  Whereas,  in  the 
old  Hamlet-saga,  the  delay  is  perfectly 
motived.  Again,  in  altering  the  de- 
nouement, Shakespeare  has  again  spoiled 
the  consistency  of  the  saga.  The  Ham- 
let of  the  play  impresses  us  as  a  sensi- 
tive, uncertain  nature ;  yet  he  succeeds 
in  killing  two  or  three  innocent  persons, 
m  passant^  as  it  were,  without  seeming 
to  be  very  deeply  affected  thereat.  How 
comes  it  that  the  same  Hamlet  who  re- 
frains from  killing  the  king  at  his  de- 
votions, in  order  that  the  soul  of  the 
latter  may  not  ascend  into  heaven — who 
has  himself  seen  and  conversed  with  a 
spirit  from  the  nether  world — how  can 
he  deliver  himself  of  the  celebrated 
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monologue,  "To  be,  or  not  to  be?" 
These  and  many  other  points  that  puz- 
zle us  and  make  the  play,  as  a  whole,  a 
mystery  or  a  riddle,  are  to  be  explained, 
upon  Ramelin's  theory,  by  this  double 
nature  that  Shakespeare  has  given  to  the 
principal  character.  He  is  at  once  the 
dramatization  of  the  Hamlet-saga  and 
the  mouthpiece  whereby  the  poet  pro- 
claims to  us  his  own  choicest  reflections. 
Our  Hamlet  ends  tragically,  because, 
like  Werther,  Clavigo,  Eduard,  he  is  the 
form  into  which  the  poet  has  poured 
the  outflowings  of  his  own  diseased 
soul.  He  dies  as  an  expiatory  offering 
for  the  poet  himself. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  critics 
upon  the  so-called  historical  sense,  as 
one  of  the  prominent  desiderata  in  the 
dramatic  poet.  By  historic  sense  they 
understand  the  ability  to  conceive  and 
embody  in  concrete  forms  the  character- 
istic features  of  some  one  epoch  of  na- 
tional life— to  carry  back  the  spectator 
bodily,  as  it  were,  into  some  half-forgot- 
ten golden  age.  This  historic  sense  has 
been,  almost  unanimously,  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare  in  the  highest  degree.  His 
historical  plays  have  been  regarded  as 
the  panorama  upon  which  rolls  on  be- 
fore our  vision  all  that  is  great  and  glo- 
rious, horrible,  fascinating;  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  pride  of  England  from  the 
days  of  King  John  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  few  brief  plays, 
what  wealth  of  character  and  incident, 
what  pomp  and  pathos,  what  virtue  and 
infamy  I  And  yet,  quietly  observes  our 
critic,  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by 
their  feverish  action  and  magnificent 
diction  beyond  the  reach  of  sober  judg- 
ment. Does  Shakespeare  reveal  to  us  the 
real  sources  and  growth  of  that  national 
character  which  distinguishes  England  ? 
Franco  and  Germany  can  point  to  equal- 
ly great  and  valiant  kings  and  barons, 
equ{^ly  fair  women,  like  sceneaof  blood 
and  pageantry.  What  word,  what 
thought  has  Shakespeare  for  the  fusion 
of  the  Norman  stock  with  the  Saxon, 
that  slow  tempering  which  was  to  ren- 
der the  English  metal  so  weighty  and 
yet  so  keen-edged  ?  Does  Shakespeare 
lead  us  to  suspect  for  a  moment  the  ex- 


istence of  that  hard  hand-to-hand  stmg-' 
gle  whereby  the  English  people  gained, 
inch  by  inch,  its  social  and  political 
freedom  ?  Where  is  any  allusion  made 
to  the  weakening  of  the  military  power 
of  the  feudal  nobility  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  hired  and  trained  foot-soldiers 
J&om  the  folk  ? 

All  this,  says  BOmelin,  lies  wholly 
outside  the  ken  of  our  poet.  The  char- 
acters of  the  plays  are  kings  and  noble- 
men, with  their  dependents  taken  from 
the  lowest  classes.  Wherever  a  charac- 
ter from  the  middle  classes  appears,  a 
judge,  or  a  teacher,  or  a  clergyman,  he 
is  made  the  object  of  ridicule.  The 
plays  are,  it  is  true,  national  in  their 
tendency :  they  exalt  England,  its  rul- 
ers, its  achievements.  But  the  England 
that  is  presented  to  us  is  not  the  Eng- 
land of  the  Magna  Charta,  but  the 
England  of  the  Plantagenet  and.Lan- 
casterian  dynasties.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
for  whom  the  plays  were  composed,  for 
the  young  noblemen  of  the  times  of 
Queen  Bess  and  King  James,  we  shall 
readily  understand  why  they  should  be 
conceived  in  such  a  spirit.  The  Puritan 
element,  which  we  now  know  to  have 
underlain  all  that  is  truly  great  in  Eng- 
lish civilization,  was  altogether  foreign 
to,  in  many  respects  hostile  to,  Shake- 
speare and  his  surroundings.  There  is 
not,  in  all  the  English  dramas  summed 
together,  any  warrant  for  supposing 
that  Shakespeare  was  capable  of  seizing 
the  characteristic  spirit  of  our  age  and 
transferring  it  to  the  boards  of  the 
theatre.  We  have  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  gifted  with  the 
means  or  the  patience  to  sift  carefully 
the  false  from  the  true,  to  weigh  coolly 
the  respective  merits  of  parties  and 
opinions  amid  the  shock  of  armies. 
Shakespeare  was,  by  his  nature,  a  cava- 
lier. He  wrote  for  cavaliers,  he  depicted 
the  cavaliers  of  English  history.  But 
the  life  of  the  English  middle  classes, 
those  fathers  whose  sons  were  to  fight 
and  conquer  under  Cromwell,  was,  for 
aught  we  know,  wholly  a  stranger  to 
him.  Moreover,  the  Englishmen  of 
King  John's  age  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  Henry  YHL    There  is  no 
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trace  of  any  change  in  character  or  cir- 
camstance.  This  fact  alone  shonld  make 
US  hesitate  before  putting  too  much  fiaith 
in  those  who  exalt  Shakespeare  as  a  de- 
lineator of  national  life. 

This  consideration,  ho werer,  as  RtLme- 
lin  himself  observes,  need  not  diminish 
at  all  our  admiration  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  genins.  Granting  that  the 
poet  does  not  depict  English  history  as 
we  would  look  to  find  it  in  the  work  of 
a  professed  historian,  granting  that  he 
was  deficient  in  historic  sense,  cyen 
grianting  that  there  is  more  of  that  his- 
toric sense  in  Ooethe's  single  play  of 
Egmont  than  in  all  the  EngUsh  histor- 
ical dramas  together — we  can  merely 
change  onr  admiration  withoat  abating 
it.  Indeed,  we  may  claim  that  Shake- 
speare, had  he  been  more  historically 
correct,  might  have  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming less  nniyersal.  Under  the  mask 
of  this  or  that  court,  he  has  presented 
to  us  certain  of  the  eternally  recurring 
forms  of  human  life.  Titles  and  dynas- 
ties are  with  him  but  trappings ;  the  man 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow. As  we  all  know,  Shakespeare 
was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time. 

The  last  three  chapters  are  entitled 
respectively,  ^*  Shakespeare's  Individual- 
ity and  the  Process  of  his  Develop- 
ment ; "  '^  Shakespeare's  Views  of  Life ; " 
and  '^  The  German  Shakespeare  Cult  and 
a  Comparison  of  Shakespeare  with  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe."  They  constitute  one 
half  of  the  entire  volume.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  take  them  up  separately, 
I  shall  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  their 
salient  features,  without  strictly  follow- 
ing the  author's  order. 

RQmelin  endeavors  to  ascertain  what 
Shakespeare  was,  by  first  determining 
what  he  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been ;  what  his  beliefs  and  views  Were, 
by  what  he  has  not  expressed.  Shake- 
speare has  not  depicted  any  characters 
that  strive  after  culture,  knowledge,  er 
truth,  none  who  are  actuated  by  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  or  even  the  good 
of  others.  He  has,  furthermore,  no 
ffemuthliehs  characters  in  real  life,  no 
comfortable,  harmless  natures.  His 
idyllic  personages  are  all  located   in 


fairy-land.  Again,  while  giving,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  self-satisfying,  healthily 
introspective  characters,  he  gives,  on  the 
other  hand,  none  whose  efforts  are  di- 
rected toward  a  practical  vocation  in 
life.  There  are  no  characters  taken 
from  the  producing  classes,  but  only 
from  the  ruling  and  consuming  classes. 
Moreover,  he  depicts  only  the  conflict 
of  passion  with  passion,  or  passion  with 
duty ;  the  bitter  struggle  between  duty 
and  duty  is  sometimes  touched  upon, 
but  never  elaborated  or  made  the  main 
theme.  His  characters  think  clearly 
and  act  energetically,  but  within  a  cir- 
cumscribed range  of  idea  and  emotion. 
Shakespeare  never  alludes  to  the  power 
of  poetry  to  console  and  soothe  the 
soul ;  scarcely  even  in  his  sonnets  does 
he  speak  of  the  inward  happiuess  con- 
ferred by  the  poetic  faculty.  In  the  few 
instances  where  he  has  put  a  profes- 
sional poet  upon  the  stage,  it  has  been 
only  to  make  him  a  butt.  Finally, 
Shakespeare  represents  the  love  of  soli- 
tude as  something  morbid,  gives  no  ex- 
pression to  the  pleasure  attendant  upon 
search  after  knowledge,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  moves  the  purely  touching,  senti- 
mental chords  of  the  heart. 

As  an  actor  and  a  dramatist  by  pro 
fession,  gifted  by  nature  with  the  rarest 
powers  of  utterance  and  ,the  sharpest 
insight  into  the  souls  of  men,  writing 
for  a  lively,  clamorously  applauding 
audience  of  gay  youth,  no  wonder  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  fdll  of  life.  They 
tingle  with  emotion.  The  dramatist 
finds  the  models  for  his  heroes  among 
his  aristocratic  young  patrons  and  his 
fellow-actors  and  theatre-folk.  No  mean 
field  of  character,  we  may  be  assured. 
For  those  gay  men  are  the  flower  of  the 
court  at  a  time  when  life  ran  high.  And 
the  theatre  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  micro- 
cosm of  passion  and  intrigue,  youthfdl 
hope  and  decayed  ambition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  disadvantages  of  such  a 
position  are  not  small.  In  our  days, 
when  society  is  undergoing  a  levelling 
process,  the  actor  and  the  dramatist  may 
obtain  much  wider  views  of  life  than 
were  possible  in  the  times  of  Shake- 
speare.   To  prevent  any  misconception. 
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I  shall  quote  Rftmelin's  own  words  on 
this  point :  ^*  Shakespeare  stood,  as  we 
have  seen,  outside  the  pale  of  society, 
the  parish,  the  church,  the  state;  he 
had  not  access  to  respectable  and  cul- 
tiyated  families;  he  was  denied  inter- 
course with  noble  women;  he  became 
acquainted  with  only  certain  classes  of 
the  people.  It  is  conceivable  that,  in 
all  the  course  of  his  life,  he  never  once 
became  clearly  conscious  of  what  was 
at  bottom  separating  him  from  the  ker- 
nel of  the  nation,  what  ideas  were  really 
agitating  his  contemporaries  most  pro- 
foundly, what  the  then  men  of  the  fu- 
ture, those  Puritans  whom  he  knew  only 
to  ridicule  as  hypocrites,  what  they  real- 
ly wished.  The  true  world  of  society^ 
in  its  manifold  ramification  and  conca- 
tenation, always  stood  afar  off  from 
him.  He  knew  men  most  thoroughly 
as  they  are,  but  not  as  they  act;  to 
speak  more  accurately,  he  knew  how 
they  would  like  to  act  and  would  act, 
were  it  not  for  a  thousand  oppostug  in- 
fluences ;  but  he  did  not  know  the  form 
that  their  real  action  would  take  upon 
the  solid  footing  of  society.  Hence  the 
want  of  motive  and  the  uncertainty 
whenever  an  action  is  located  within 
social  and  historical  limits,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  his  brilliant  success  when  his 
Pegasus,  wi^h  eyes  turned  heavenward, 
bears  us  into  the  world  of  pure  fancy. 
From  the  theatre  it  is  possible,  at  least 
it  was  possible  at  that  time,  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  men,  indeed,  but  not  the 
experience  of  the  world." 

Here,  I  apprehend,  the  reader  will 
think  that  the  critic  has  gone  altogether 
too  far.  It  certainly  would  grate  upon 
the  feelings  of  even  the  most  dispassion- 
ate admirer,  to  hear  the  great  dramatist 
spoken  of  as  without  access  to  respecta- 
ble society  or  intercourse  with  noble 
women.  I  suspect,  however,  that  RCLme- 
lin  does  not  wish  his  words  construed 
too  literally.  It  is  against  all  probabil- 
ity to  suppose  that  a  man  of  such  pro- 
digious gifts  should  not  find  somewhere 
a  sweet  nook  of  refuge  fh)m  the  turmoil 
of  the  world,  some  noble  and  cheering 
friends,  men  and  women.  RQmelin's 
object  undoubtedly  has  been  to  destroy 


the  halo  with  which  we  have  sonounded 
the  man.  Were  Bhakespeare  to  appear 
bodily  among  us,  every  heart  would  beat 
in  welcome,  every  door  would  be  thrown 
open.  Was  such  the  case,  however,  three 
centuries  ago  I  In  our  day,  the  social 
position  of  theatre-managers  and  actors 
has  been  greatly  advanced,  and  still, 
even  now,  there  are  many  prejudices  yet 
to  overcome.  Of  Shakespeare  we  must 
say,  in  candor,  that  the  doors  of  what 
we  call  first-class  society  were  not  open 
to  him ;  or,  if  open,  searcely  more  than 
ajar.  If  we  wish  to  realize  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  labored, — and 
this,  again,  may  serve  to  heighten  our 
wonder  at  his  genius — we  have  only  to 
compare  him  for  a  moment  with  Ooetbe, 
or,  to  make  the  antithesis  still  more 
striking,  with  that  prodigy  of  our  cen- 
tury, Lord  Byron,  before  his  downfiilL 

The  genen^  character  of  Bhakespeare^s 
composition  may  be  set  down  as  intenacy 
if  not  feverish.  If  we  except  the  editor 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  what  literary 
character  could  we  find  whose  life  com- 
pares, for  worry  and  excitement,  with 
that  of  the  dramatist-manager  9  His 
brain,  that  should  be  relaxed  after  the 
labor  of  composition,  is  stretched  to 
new  energy  by  the  thousand  minutiss 
of  theatre-life.  Scarcely  an  hour  of  the 
day  or  the  night  can  he  call  his  own. 
With  rehearsals  and  performances,  set- 
tling the  jealous  quarrels  of  the  most 
irritable  class  of  mortals  in  the  world, 
and  pleasing  the  public,  he  leads  what 
we  may  forcibly  call  a  dog's  life.  Let  us 
then  imagine  our  myriad-minded  Shake- 
speare, with  bis  delicately  strung  fibres 
of  sympathy  ready  to  be  played  upon 
by  every  passing  breeze,  his  piercing 
vision  from  which  no  secret  thought  or 
facial  expression  could  escape— let  us 
imagine  him  living  year  in  and  year 
out  in  this  superheated,  wearing  atmo- 
sphere. Can  we  wonder  that  he  died 
comparatively  young,  apparently  firom 
sheer  exhaustion?  Must  we  not  be 
always  on  the  lookout  for  traces  of  fev- 
erish agitation  in  his  plays  ?  Wonder- 
ftil  as  they  are  for  their  objectivity,  that 
is,  their  freedom  from  any  thing  like  an 
obtrusion  of  the  poet's  own  views  and 
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emotions,  we  may  safely  say  that  Shake- 
speare might  haye  written  them  better 
had  he  been  somewhat  less  driren  or 
more  favored  in  his  snrroimdings. 

In  dealing  with  a  character  sach  as 
Shakespeare's,  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  real  thoughts  of  the  man 
hid  so  caref ally  behind  the  dramatist. 
Next  to  Homer,  Shakespeare  possesses 
the  happy  faculty  of  sinking  himself  in 
his  creations.  C<Nisequently  hehas  been 
pronounced,  by  turns,  a  Protestant,  a 
Catholic,  a  Spinosdst  like  every  world- 
genius,  he  is  substantially  as  his  reader 
chooses  to  find  him ;  and  it  seems  well* 
nigh  impossible,  in  our  utter  want  of 
biogpraphical  materials,  to  read  the  rid- 
dle of  our  English  sphinx.  What  were 
Shakespeare's  views  upon  so-called  poetic 
justice,  human  sin  and  its  influence  upon 
character,  the  philosophy  of  life  ?  As  to 
the  first  point,  Riimelin  shows  that  Ger- 
vinus  is  mistaken  in  asserting  Shake- 
speare's practical  assent  to  the  claims  of 
this  poetic  justice.  His  entire  method 
of  treatment  shows  that  he  possessed  an 
unprejudiced  insight  into  the  ways  of 
the  world  rather  than  a  deep-seated 
conviction  of  a  moral  order  of  things. 
R&melin  also  finds  much  to  criticize  in 
the  sudden  and  unmotived  conversion 
of  so  many  of  Shakespeare's  characters. 
Not  to  speak  of  such  glaring  instances 
as  Tlie  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Meas- 
ure for  Measure,  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  the  wonderful  change  in  the  char^ 
acter  of  Prince  Hal  will  scarcely  bear 
close  inspection.  It  is  too  sudden,  the 
steps  of  transition  too  imperfectly  mark- 
ed out.  Bilmelin  is  disposed  to  suspect 
in  the  play  an  effort  to  hold  up  to  the 
young  nobility  of  the  theatre  a  model 
for  their  guidance,  an  ideal  of  what  they 
might  and  should  become,  if  they  only 
would.  The  character  of  the  Prince  is 
such  as  to  induce  us  to  look  for  some 
hidden  motive,  some  in  usum  Ddphini 
tendency,  as  Bumelin  phrases  it,  lurking 
behind  the  mask. 

Every  student  of  German  literature 
knows  that  it  started  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  genius.  The  sub- 
sequent career  of  this  influence,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  well  known.    Riimelin 


divides  it  into  three  stages.  In  the  first 
stage,  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
Shakespeare  was  the  hammer  with  which 
were  broken  the  fetters  that  the  pseudo- 
dassidsm  of  France  had  so  long  im- 
posed upon  Germany.  To  form  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  that  influence,  we 
need  only  glance  through  Lessing's 
Dramaturgy,  or  read  Goethe's  famous 
harangue  quoted  in  Lewes'  biography. 
All  the  literary  men  of  the  day  read 
and  enjoyed  Shakespeare  without  stop- 
ping to  criticize  too  closely  or  attempt- 
ing to  convert  his  defects  into  virtues. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  profited  by  him 
without  suffering  themselves  to  be  crush- 
ed by  comparison.  Then  came  the  age 
of  the  Romantic  SchooL  The  under- 
standing of  Shakespeare  was  sharpened ; 
the  poet  was  studied  more  carefully  in 
relation  to  his  contemporaries  and  pre- 
decessors. The  standard  by  which  he 
was  judg^,  however,  was  shifted.  In- 
stead of  esteeming  him  for  what  really 
made  him  a  classic  poet,  the  school 
exalted  beyond  all  bounds  his  disre- 
gard of  rule,  the  fantastic  element  in 
his  compositions,  his  mingling  of  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  elements,  his 
strained  play  of  wit.  This  second  stage 
has  passed  into  the  present.  Partly  in 
consequence  of  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy, which  wishes  to  rule  out  as  much 
as  possible  the  expression  of  individual 
feeling  and  opinion,  and  consequently 
to  make  all  poetry  dramatic,  partly 
owing  to  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  Shakespeare*s  position  has  been 
strangely  exalted.  Both  tendencies,  the 
philosophical  and-  the  political,  have 
combined  to  make  Shakespear^  the  ideal 
and  the  idol  of  German  criticism.  He 
is  the  dramatist  par  ecBceUence^  the  grand 
patriot-bard  of  his  own  land.  Schiller 
has  not  his  strength  or  his  versatility, 
Goethe  has  not  his  patriotism.  So 
Shakespeare  is  set  above  them  both  as 
the  poet  for  all  times,  all  peoples,  and 
we  listen  to  Gkrvinus,  otherwise  a  cold- 
blooded critic,  proclaiming  without 
hesitation  that  Shakespeare  united  all 
the  excellencies  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
without  any  of  their  defects.  As  I 
have  endeavored  to  indicate,  the  symp- 
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toxns  of  reaction  are  numerous  and  un- 
mistakable, and  Rumelin's  book  is  the 
most  conspicuous  one.  That  he  and 
Humbert  are  not  wholly  without  influ- 
ential sympathizers,  is  evident  from  the 
following  passage  taken  from  Umere 
Zeit,  the  semi-monthly  supplement  to 
Brochkaus''  CcwoenatwMlexikon :  **  We 
should  think  now  that  every  one,  even 
with  regard  to  Shakespeare,  has  the 
right  to  go  to  heaven  in  his  own  way. 
The  manner  in  which,  in  the  recent 
(Gennan)  Shakespeare  Annual,  Bumelin 
is  set  down  and  set  right,  just  like  a 
meddlesome  intruder  who  has  not  pro- 
perly taken  his  degree  as  Shakespeare 
Doctor  by  some  happy  tezt-emendationy 
shows  unmistakably  that,  besides  the 
Shakespeare  gospel,  there  has  been  set 
up  an  entire  body  of  Highchurch  Shake- 
speare dogmatics,  that  no  one  may  ven- 
ture to  oppose  under  penalty  of  anath- 
ema."  '  Such  language,  in  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  influential  peri- 
odicals of  Germany,  is  signiflcant  of 
the  feelings  with  which  the  true  corps 
of  literary  critics  (I  take  Rudolph  Gott- 
schall  to  be  author  of  the  passage)  re- 
gard the  spirit  of  such  men  as  Ulrici, 
£lze,  and  Gervinus. 

We,  to  whom  the  language  and 
thought  of  Shakespeare  are  native,  can- 
not look  with  indifference  upon  the 
position  that  Shakespeare  occupies  in 
Germany.  International  relations  are 
so  unrestrained  that  not  even  a  literary 
bubble  of  importance  can  burst  in  one 
quarter  without  spreading  its  circles  of 


influence  £Eur  and  wide.  If  the  leading 
minds  of  Gennany  should  one  day 
come  to  consider  Shakespeare  as  a  Bort 
of  Merovingian  king,  who  had  outlived 
his  times,  and  dethrone  him  among 
themselves,  we  should  soon  find  like 
symptoms  of  revolt  among  ouiselvea. 

BUmelin^s  Shakespeare  Studies  may  be 
regarded,  then,  as  marking  a  new  era  in 
German  criticism.  Indeed,  I  know  of 
no  work  in  our  own  language  that  is  so 
characterized  by  an  earnest,  keen  desire 
to  get  at  the  marrow  of  the  matter. 
B&melin  has  most  lightftOly  called  him- 
self a  realist.  If  we  take  up  any  ordi- 
nary biography  of  Shakespeare,  any  essay 
upon  his  genius,  we  find  this  one  idea 
constituting  the  atmosphere  of  the  pic- 
ture :  that  Shakespeare  is  an  incompre- 
hensible genius,  a  child  of  mystery,  who 
lived,  it  is  true,  in  England,  on  the  bor- 
der-line of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  but  who  really  existed  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  space  and  all  the 
other  surroundings  that  hamper  ordi- 
nary men.  As  RUmelin  says,  we  con- 
ceive of  him  as  a  Titanic  genius  strid- 
ing over  the  centuries  and  the  countries. 
The  realist  coolly  pauses  and  asks  him- 
self, <^  Can  this  be  so  ?  Was  not  Shake- 
speare a  mortal,  and  therefore  limited 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived, 
guided  and  misguided,  stimulated  and 
fettered,  by  his  associates?  Let  us 
not  bow  down  and  worship  him,  then, 
as  a  myth ;  let  us  rather  seek  him  out 
as  a  man,  and  understand  him  as  a 


man. 
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MORE  OF  THE   DOMESTIC   ROMANCE. 


I  NEVEB  thought  to  have  resumed  this 
story,  for  I  supposed  the  Yan  Hattan 
episode  had  closed  the  "  story  part "  of 
my  life.  People  are  apt  to  feel  so,  I  be- 
lieye,  when  existence  has  fallen  back  to 
its  usual  round  after  some  great  experi- 
ence, and  as  the  years  flow  on  tbey  are 
surprised  to  find  themselves  leading  lives 
just  as  eager  and  interested  as  in  those 
days  when  the  sky  fell. 

I  remember  Ellen  Zerrahn  once  said 
to  me,  that  the  worst  tbing  about  mar- 
riage was  that,  thoroughly  settled 
at  housekeeping,  there  would  not  seem 
to  be  much  more  of  any  thing ;  there 
would  be  no  more  splendid  possibilities 
in  the  life  of  a  girl  onoe  seated' opposite 
Mr.  Jones  at  the  diurnal  coflTee  and  soft- 
boiled  eggs.  And  now  ?  Never  did  life 
open  out  so  illimitably  to  EUen  Zerrahn 
in  her  most  romantic  years  as  it  does  to- 
day, as  she  sits  with  the  little  flannel 
bundle  on  lier  lap  I 

How  diflicult  it  is  to  believe  that  the 
people  who  are  living  most  are  some- 
times those  whose  lives  seem  to  us  like 
"  weeds  on  Lethe's  wharf."  So  to  some 
very  young  Fanny,  who  has  just  read 
another  of  Edward's  impassioned  notes, 
seems  the  old  maid  who  sits  patient  in 
her  faded  sweetness,  with  all  these  things 
forever  gone  by  her.  Bat  what  of  the 
sage's  little  sentence,  *^  It  is  only  in  re- 
nunciation true  life  may  be  said  to  be- 
gin?" 

We  had  entered  very  easily  and  natu- 
rally upon  the  bequest.  It  was  not  a 
vast  sum,  certainly,  but  with  the  skill 
learned  in  our  hard  school  we  were  en- 
abled to  produce  quite  wonderful  results. 
The  always  fair  young  sisters  now  blos- 
somed out  so  brightly  that  they  were 
{speedily  gathered  by  honorable  hands. 
In  less  than  four  years  three  of  the 
Misses  Hayne  were  wives,  and  the  home- 
circle  narrowed,  and  seemed  to  settle  it- 
self with  great  permanence  in  the  per- 
sona of  Mr.|  Mrs.,  and  the  eldest  Miss 


Hayne.  Yes,  as  my  t  w  enty-seventh  year 
drew  on,  the  map  of  my  life  to  come 
began  to  roll  out  before  me.  To  cherish 
these  two,  so  venerable  and  dear,  while 
they  should  remain,  and  then  to  begin 
the  lone  pilgrimage  of  "  Aunty  "  among 
the  others — ^that  was  the  programme. 

They  did  not  need  me  much  so  far. 
The  three  brides  were  so  eager  to  dis- 
play their  domestic  prowess  to  theis  ap- 
preciative parents  that  these  were  for  a 
while  kept  en  route  continually.  I  too 
had  been  the  rounds,  and  formed  the 
unneeded  third  in  those  duets  of  bliss 
familiar  to  all  who  have  enjoyed  the  so- 
ciety of  the  newly -married. 

At  this  juncture  came  a  call  for  one 
more  repetition  of  the  rCle,  It  was  from 
Ellen  Zerrahn,  now  Mrs.  Browne-^a 
name  not  far  behind  that  of  the  imagined 
Jones.  But  this  was  a  college-bred, 
prosperous — ^nay,  an  aristocratic  Browne. 
His  mother  was  a  Lanphier,  and  the 
snperb  Misses  Lanphier,  his  cousins,  had 
accepted  an  invitation  for  the  three 
months  I  was  to  be  there ;  and  then,  too, 
we  should  have  Stephen,  first  from  Sat- 
urday till  Monday  every  week,  then  for 
the  four  weeks'  vacation. 

Of  this  desirable  Stephen,  considered 
sufifioient  to  bear  subdivision  among  three 
yonng  ladies,  I  had  heard  much.  Pro- 
jected as  a  "smart  boy"  into  college 
at  fifteen,  and  finished  at  nineteen, 
he,  at  twenty-five  a  young  lawyer  of 
promise,  had  made  the  unique  discovery 
that  he  had  not  enough  education,  and 
was  taking  a  two  years^  turn  at  Har- 
vard. 

All  these  visitors  for  the  winter  Ellen 
secured  in  the  spring,  just  as  they  had 
taken  a  house  and  begun  to  furnish  it. 

I  found  the  result  of  their  labors 
charming  beyond  what  I  had  imagined 
or  Ellen  described,  on  the  bright  Octo- 
ber evening  which  began  my.  visit.  The 
little  honse  was  beautiful,  indeed,  with 
the  skill  and  taste  which  had  dispensed 
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the  "  siller  and  to  spare  "  upon  its  fur- 
nishings, and  in  the  soft,  radiant  light 
of  tlie  parlor  I  found  a  fitting  group. 
The  eyes  of  the  sweet  hride  shone  with 
welcome.  The  Mr.  Browne,  now  that 
I  saw  him,  I  did  not  wonder  Ellen 
thought  a  prince  of  men.  He  had  a  face 
so  true,  and  lovely,  and  manly,  you  were 
just  glad  he  was  alive  and  an  American 
citizen. 

I  never  saw  more  elegant  girls  than 
Lucretia  and  Juliet  Lanphier.  They  were 
not  of  the  regulation-type— Just  one  friz 
and  flounce — ^though  tiiere  was  amply 
enough  concession  to  £uhion  in  their  rich 
dresses  to  show  their  recognition  of  its 
high  claims.  I  dimly  rememhered  hav- 
ing seen  them  at  a  Van  Hattan  dinner- 
party. They  were  of  that  order  of  be- 
ings, though  they  made  the  literary  and 
intellectual  rather  more  an  end  and  aim 
than  the  others  had  done. 

After  half  an  hour  Ellen  wanted  to 
show  me  the  house,  and  I  paused  for  a 
moment  outside  the  open  parlor-door, 
while  she  gave  a  message  in  the  hall,  and 
fully  saw  Stephen  Zerrahn. 

I  saw  how  his  face  was  the  very  seat 
of  thought,  and  as  his  exceedingly  dark 
blue  eyes  looked  from  under  their  black 
lashes  with  such  earnest  attention  upon 
Juliet  Lanphier  as  she  spoke,  I  thought 
they  might  have  warmed  any  woman  to 
the  beauty  and  inspiration  she  certainly 
showed. 

I  found  all  perfect  up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs and  in  my  lady's  chamber,  and  felt 
confident  there  was  not  a  skeleton  in  one 
of  those  trim  closets — no  serpent  in  this 
Eden,  unless — ^my  experience  would  sug- 
gest the  notion — it  might  possibly  be  the 
prismatic  creature  I  had  seen  gliding 
from  the  area,  with  ten  flounces  to  her 
trail. 

When  we  went  back  to  the  parlor,  Mr. 
Browne  was  employed  in  reading  the 
newspaper  and  the  others  were  discuss- 
ing something  very  deep  indeed.  Unar 
ble  to  get  any  cluei  we  had  an  easy-talk 
with  Mr.  Browne,  from  which  Ellen 
presently  slipped  away.  Shortly  after, 
soma  one  cajled  to  see  him,  and  I  went 
into  the  little  library  off  the  parlor  and 
looked  over  the  books.    After  a  while 


my  household  ear  began  to  listen,  to  find 
in  what  part  of  her  domain  Ellen  might 
be.  A  faint  grating  sound  from  the 
kitchen  enabled  me  to  guess,  and  I  went 
down.  I  found  her  not  ^'  superintend- 
ing,''  as  our  manuals  on  the  duty  of 
wives  propose  as  the  limit  of  reasonable 
request,  but  tugging  away  with  her  own 
hands  at  a  freezer  of  water-ice. 

"Mary  understood  perfectly,"  said 
she,  ruefully,  ^  that  she  was  to  freeze  it 
after  I  made  it,  but  she  has  gone  out 
for  all  that.  Oh,  dear."  It  was  a  long 
sigh,  and  came,  I  well  knew,  not  only 
ftom  present  weariness,  but  many  a 
trouble  past.  I  turned  over  a  little  tub 
to  secnre  a  low  seat,  and  in  spite  of  her 
protest  lend  a  hand ;  and  as  we  worked 
she  poured  out  the  familiar  story.  '^  I 
have  had  nine  different  girls  since  I  kept 
house,"  said  she.  ^^  We  concluded  after 
a  while  that  one  was  not  enough,  bat 
now  we  have  two,  things  don't  seem  to 
go  on  a  bit  better.  The  cook  is  a  careless 
old  Irish  thing,  and  tlie  housemaid  one 
of  the  sort  who  paint  their  cheeks  and 
are  out  all  night  at  balls.  Her  idea  of 
putting  in  order  is  to  poke  things  under 
and  shove  them  out  of  sight.  Neither 
of  them  half  mind  me." 

I  told  her  it  was  the  "  common  lot" — 
romanced  about  the  future  oodperative 
kitchens  and  the  Chinese;  and  by  the 
time  the  ice  was  stiff  she  cheered  up,  and 
admitted  her  Browne-hood  was  happier, 
with  all  its  cares,  than  the  easiest  of  her 
young-lady  days  had  been.  At  this 
juncture  Miss  Kitty  returned^  and  we 
were  allowed  to  go  back  to  the  parlor, 
while  she  tied  on  a  white  apron  and 
tiptoed  in  with  the  ice  and  a  meritorious 
air,  which  led  Miss  Lucretia  to  remark 
upon  Mrs.  Browne^s  "  nice  little  Gany- 
mede." She  also  placidly  mentioned  the 
impossibility  of  people  of  real  intelli- 
gence suffering  to  any  extent  from  poor 
servants,  as  their  acquired  knowledge 
of  character  must  always  enable  them 
to  avoid  making  bad  selections. 

With  this  consoling  axiom  our  first 
evening  together  closed.  Tired  with  my 
Journey  I  slept  late,  and  finally  awake, 
set  my  senses  at  work  to  find  if  my  tar- 
diness would  be  likely  to  inconvenience 
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the  others.  People  oonversaat  with 
hoasekeepiDg  can  tell  the  rate  of  progress 
below-stairs  before  they  have  risen.  If 
there  comes  up  a  woody  odor,  it  shows 
the  fire  jast  made  or  mended  and  break- 
fast  a  loDg  way  off;  and  as  the  meal  pro- 
gresses, its  yarious  stages  of  preparation 
declare  themselves.  This  morning  the 
odors  of  coffee  and  ham  crept  up  so  long 
before  the  bell  announced  them  on  the 
table,  I  knew  we  should  find  both  "  done 
to  death." 

It  is,  unhappily,  no  rare  sight  to  see 
an  elegant  group  of  breakfasters  sipping 
overboiled,  sickish  coifee  out  of  fine  chi« 
na  and  picking  at  chippy  ham;  but  it 
troubled  the  Brownes  exceedingly  that 
these  things  should  be  in  the  house  they 
meant  should  be  so  perfect. 

The  cousins  Lanphier,  fresh  in  white 
cashmere  wrappers,  left  things  for  the 
most  part  untasted,  and  lunched  upon 
crackers  in  a  pointedly  cheerful  and  un- 
concerned way  meant  to  convey  their 
ability  to  rise  above  the  most  adverse 
of  material  circumstances. 

Afterwards  they  assumed  their  velvet 
"  togas,"  as  Ellen  called  them,  and  went 
to  a  morning  lecture  at  the  Athenosum 
with  Stephen,  while  we  stayed  at  home 
and  made  the  dessert  and  '^saw  to 
things "  generally,  visiting  famously  all 
the  while. 

In  the  after-dinner  leisure  we  all  met 
and  talked  at  a  great  rate,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  appreciation,  and  perhaps  a 
little  friction,  some  very  creditable  men- 
tal sparkles  were  thrown  off. 

After  a  while  I  found  we  were  all 
talking  chiefly  for  Stephen  Zerrahn,  and 
should  have  been  provoked  had  I  not 
also  perceived  the  reason.  Only  he  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  each  person  with 
that  close,  thoughtful  interest  which  is  at 
once  so  rare  and  so  flattering.  People 
so  listened  to  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
they  are  saying  things  very  well  worth 
while. 

He  certainly  drew  us  out  wonderfully 
on  all  the  usual  topics,  including  the 
woman-question.  Perhaps  I  cannot  give 
yon  a  better  idea  of  the  respective  styles 
of  the  Lanphiers  than  by  repeating  their 
views. 


First.  Lncretia  the  stately,  with  a  lit- 
tle bend  of  her  black  brows,  demanded 
for  women  the  All — ^tbe  seat  in  Congress, 
the  equal  hand  and  voice  in  the  tribune 
and  in  the  mart.  Take  the  conventional 
cramping  hand  from  woman,  and  she 
eirpanded  at  once  intellectually  and  phy- 
sically into  the  absolute  equal  of  man. 

Then  up  spoke  Juliet  sofily  fair,  speak- 
ing as  the  most  of  men  love  to  hear 
women  speak.  She  just  reproduced  the 
old  ohivalric  ideas— women  were  made 
for  men,  and  set  as  high  or  as  low  as 
their  lords  so  pleased.  And  she  seemed 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  men  had  been 
and  would  still  be  pleased  to  make  them 
queens ;  and  what  more  could  be  asked  ? 
She  seemed  to  take  no  count  of  all  those 
modem  queens  for  whom  wait  no  men 
with  crowns  or  even  bread  and  butter. 
Of  herself,  Juliet  cared  to  be  nothing ; 
she,  however,  was  the  woman  who, 

" If  Lore  were  guide, 

Would  olimb  to  power  or  In  obeenro  content 
Sit  down,  accepting  late  with  obangelese  pride.'* 

Miss  Hayne,  upon  being  examined, 
deposed  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  New 
Testament.  Interpreted  as  it  read,  with- 
out any  effort  after  *'  interior  meanings," 
it  was  hard  to  escape  the  conclasion  that 
the  power  on  woman^s  head,  because  of 
the  angels,  was  not  the  kind  of  power  to 
send  her  to  Oongress  and  make  her  a 
civil  ruler  over  men.  And  yet  woman 
ought  to  vote — ^not  to  hold  office,  but  to 
choose  her  rulers.  And  if  she  would 
only  be  content  to  "throw  away  the 
worser  part  of  Ht,"  this  strife  for  hard 
domination,  and  feel  herself  truly  as  she 
is,  "  not  less  but  different,"  then  her 
greatest  pride  might  seem  this  same 
"  heavenly  difference  "  which  gains  for 
her  the  award  that  man  shall  love  her 
even  as  Christ  loved  the  Church  and  gave 
himself  for  it. 

Thus  we  all  spoke,  and  did  not  ob- 
serve at  the  time  that  none  of  us  had 
found  out  what  Mr.  Zerrahn  thought. 
Very  fine  and  airy  altogether  ran  the 
speculations  of  us  care-free  young  folks, 
though  I  soon  began  to  discover  that  life 
was  not  gMng  quite  so  lightly  with  our 
hostess  as  with  her  guests.    She  had  en- 
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tered  the  hard  experiment  of  carrying 
out  a  yery  high  ideal  of  housekeeping 
before  an  observant  husband,  and  valaed 
and  possibly  critical  friends. 

Keedless  to  say  the  materials  did  not 
prove  adequate  to  the  work.  Bhe  her- 
self had  little  more  than  the  idea  of 
what  should  be  done.  Had  she  pos- 
sessed both  skill  and  experience  to  the 
full,  it  would  not  have  altered  the  need 
for  hard  work  on  her  part.  The  differ- 
ence would  have  been  that  she  would 
have  tired  herself  to  death  to  some  ap- 
proach to  the  Juggernaut  '^  ideal,"  while 
now  she  worked  all  the  time  only  to  feel 
the  result  a  failure. 

Ellen  and  her  husband  both  possessed 
a  self-sacrificing  courtesy  not  very  usual, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  among  young  house- 
holders, and  anxious  that  my  visit  should 
be  only  delightful,  Ellen  tried  to  conceal 
the  worst  of  her  perplexities  from  me, 
and  often  drove  me  out  to  take  holiday 
with  the  other  ladies  when  I  felt  I  ought 
to  be  at  home  with  her. 

As  the  visit  went  on,  I  observed  that 
the  Mecca  to  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
Misses  Lanphier  progressed  all  the  week 
was  the  Saturday  which  brought  the 
student  in  from  Harvard.  Lucretia^s 
classic  coiffure  took  on  an  additional 
burnish  and  elaboration,  and  her  toilet, 
from  being  perfect,  became^  so  to  speak, 
^^  past  human."  Juliet's  crimps  flowed 
in  deeper  waves,  and  for  this  occasion 
only  the  old  flower-woman  was  patron- 
ized for  the  bouquet  which  from  the 
lovely  girPs  slender  zone  sent  up  its  in- 
cense to  the  dark-eyed  youth. 

They  talked  with  him  a  great  deal 
about  domestic  life,  for  it  appeared  Lu- 
cretia  included  a  home  in  her  stately  pro- 
gramme. And,  verily,  it  was  to  be  a 
wonderful  place.  Those  mythical  pub- 
lic laundries  and  co5per(^tive  kitchens 
were  all  presupposed,  and  the  labors  of 
the  wife,  so  far  as  we  could  gather, 
would  be  all  discharged  when  the  '^  les- 
thetic  tea,"  brought  hot  to  the  door  in 
the  hermetical  teapot,  should  be  by  her 
graciously  poured  out. 

Wo  did  not  get  a  perfectly  clear  idea 
of  the  working-model  of  Juliet's  home, 
but  it  wa«,  as  a  modest  whole,  to  closely 


resemble  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Summer  iale 
of  Eden  in   dark   purple  spheres  of 


sea. 


»> 


And  the  young  man  listened  in  his 
earnest  way,  and,  thinking  the  long 
thoughts  of  youth,  doubtless  Juliet  and 
her  plan  seemed  ifiilly  reasonable.  He 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  how 
the  thing  was  actually  working  at  the 
Brownes'. 

As  the  weeks  went,  I  saw  that  the 
circumstances  which  had  made  a  winter's 
visit  ttom  three  young  ladies  desirable, 
eeased  to  exist.  Dear  little  Ellen  began 
to  sit  apart  *'  printing  her  thoughts  in 
lawn,"  or,  fagging  at  dinner  and  dessert, 
did  her  ineffectual  best  to  have  that 
meal  good  and  in  season.  Bat  the  do- 
mestic machinery  ran  down  more  and 
more.  The  Misses  Lanphier'a  bell 
formed  no  slight  part  of  the  servioe. 
Miss  Ganymede,  Ellen  was  satisfied  to 
find,  answered  it  tolerably.  Running 
up  with  the  morning  paper,  or  to  rake 
the  fire,  was  easier  than  the  Browne 
part  of  the  work,  besides  admitting  her 
to  a  sight  of  Juliet  doing  her  hair,  and 
other  processes  profitable  to  observe  for 
use  at  second  hand. 

It  would  haye  been  puzzling  to  ima- 
gine how  the  two  servants  disposed  of 
much  of  the  time,  had  the  housemaid 
been  seen  in  the  garden  less  frequently, 
interviewing  the  girl  next  door,  while 
the  ironing  mildewed  in  the  basket. 
Then,  too,  the  odor  of  a  dudheen  in  busi- 
ness hours  would  steal  up  from  the 
kitchen,  showing  that  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessywas  entertaining  a  cousin.  Finally, 
I  descended  upon  these  quietly  one  day, 
and  found  upon  the  table  a  loaded  pU- 
low-case  of  fine  linen,  which  proved  to 
contain  a  tasteful  little  '^  cold  collection," 
consisting  of  half  a  plum-cake,  roast 
fowls,  ham;  canned  fruit,  and  other  en- 
tremeUy  with  a — ^perhaps  accidental — 
fork  and  spoon  of  the  Browne  silver  in  the 
midst.  The  cousin,  starting  up  in  con- 
fusion, dropped  and  broke  his  pipe  upon 
the  hot  range,  and  disappeared  in  the 
cloud.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  lingered  but 
to  pack  up  her  pair  or  two  of  footless 
stockings  and  the  other  dress,  and  to  at- 
tempt a  judicious  selection   from  oar 
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closets,  and  then  the  *'  place  "  knew  her 
no  more. 

I  had  felt,  after  having  stayed  a 
month,  that  it  might  greatlj  lighten  my 
friends*  cares  shoold  I  postpone  the  rest 
of  the  visit  to  a  more  convenient  season, 
and  delicately  infiaence  Mr.  Browne^s 
cousins  to  do  the  same.  This  was  not  a 
delightfal  thing  to  do,  and  the  Brownes, 
with  their  sensitive  hospitality,  never 
would  have  permitted  it ;  bnt  I  did  not 
ask  their  leave,  when,  in  mentioning  my 
departure  to  my  fellow-visitors,  I  gave 
reasons  also  eminently  applicable  to 
themselves.  Lucretia  drew  herself  np 
as  if  there  were  essential  impropriety  in 
the  bare  suggestion  of  what  I  mentioned. 
Juliet  paid  not  the  smallest  heed.  I 
saw  I  might  have  spared  my  pains — re- 
membering, too,  that  Mr.  Stephen's  va- 
cation was  but  a  week  off. 

There  was  no  certainty  of  the  0'- 
Shaughnessy's  place  being  soon,  or,  if 
eventually,  fitly  supplied.  The  young 
husband  grew  decidedly  sober.  The 
blue  veins  began  to  show  pathetically 
plain  on  the  temples  of  the  little  wife, 
and,  try  as  she  might  to  hide  it,  heart 
and  strength  were  plainly  beginning  to 
fail. 

I  saw  coming  over  that  beautiful  little 
home  the  cloud  of  sure  disaster.  Ellen 
was  wasting,  in  this  conscientious  but 
useless  strife,  the  strength  and  spirit 
widch  in  a  day  to  come  might  turn  the 
balance  between  health  and  years  of 
weakness — ^nay,  between  life  and  death. 

Should  I  leave  her  in  this  strait? 
Here  was  the  New  Testament  again: 
'^  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

FacIUs  desocnsus 

— into  the  kitchen.  It  ended  in  that. 
Though  it  took  all  the  tact  I  had,  yet  im- 
perceptibly I  glided  into  the  position  of 
houseworker-in-chief,  without  the  fact 
becoming  too  painfully  apparent  to  the 
parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Browne  labored  indefatigably  to 
find  competent  help,  but  this  seemed  the 
appointed  time  for  that  severe  discipline 
few  families  fully  escape.  A  procession 
of  incapables  filed  through  the  kitchen, 


just  far  enough  apart  to  enable  me  to 
clear  up  after  each  one  before  a  successor 
arrived.  Finally,  even  these  ceased, 
to  my  positive  relief,  and  the  perfect 
muffins  and  steaks  the  Ganymede  served 
up  were  always  and  altogether  from  Miss 
Hayne's  hands,  and  the  dinners,  from 
Boup  to  dessert,  substantially  hers,  for 
EUen's  little  fussy  assistance  was  more 
for  her  own  satisfiaction  than  any  real 
help. 

I  found  it  the  hardest  work  I  ever  did 
in  my  life — ^the  doing  all  these  things 
without  seeming  to  do  them .  For  it  was 
certainly  no  concern  of  the  Misses  Lan- 
phicr  or  Mr.  Zerrahn  how  Ellen  and  I  ar- 
ranged our  private  affairs.  So  to  be  cook, 
and  yet  in  full  toilet,  with  leisure,,  was  a 
feat  requiring  real  ingenuity  to  compass. 
That  it  could  not  be  done  perfectly  I 
became,  I  confess  not  pleasantly,  aware. 
When  I  sauntered  in  through  the  garden 
door,  it  was  from  no  musing  ramble,  but 
direct  from  the  kitchen-range,  and  my 
heated  face  and  reddened  hands  con- 
trasted unfavorably  with  Juliet's  lovely 
white  repose. 

Then,  too,  I  would  be  tired,  too  hon- 
estly tired,  to  show  to  intellectual  ad- 
vantage in  the  parlor  when  delightful 
hours  of  the  student's  vacation  were 
passing.  I  saw  him  go  in  and  out  with 
Juliet  Lanphier,  who,  like  the  beauties 
in  Lalla  Bookh,  "grew  lovelier  every 
hour,"  I  thought,  under  his  eyes. 

Somehow  the  Van  Hattau  service 
seemed  light  to  this  one!  Partly, 
perhaps,  because  there  in  a  manner  I 
spent  my  days,  "the  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot." 

Only  cook  there,  but  here  both  cook 
and  Miss  Hayne,  the  dignified  guest, 
with  her  own  state  to  maintain.  And 
how  far  I  succeeded  in  keeping  it  became 
a  matter  of  question.  The  impression 
grew  that  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  coming  to  re- 
gard me  as  an  ordinary  sort  of  young 
person — ^nice  in  my  way, which  was  still  a 
long  way  from  reaching  up  to  the  higher 
possibilities  of  womanhood.  Evidently 
it  was  not  at  all  too  bright  or  good  to 
prepare  hnman  nature's  daily  food,  as  he 
must  perceive,  to  some  extent,  I  had  a 
habit  of  doing.    He  often  strolled  in  the 
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garden,  well-kept  and  pretty  even  in 
winter,  and  so  passed  the  kitchen  win- 
dows, where  I  might  be  seen  at  very 
plebeian  work ;  bnt  what  be  saw  or  did 
not  see  I  ooold  not  tell — ^not  even  that 
day  when  his  eyes,  glancing  in,  met  mine 
fall  as  I  scrubbed  the  kitchen  table, 
Ganymede's  feint  of  doing  bo  having 
been  a  failure.  Bnt  a  few  minutes  af* 
terwards,  when  Juliet's  enchanting  voice 
appealed  to  him  in  some  *^  song  of  love 
and  longing,"  it  seemed  to  echo  up  and 
down  in  me  as  if  the  space  were  wide 
and  empty  in  my  heart  for  it. 

And  that  day,  at  the  table,  Lucretia 
philosophized ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter  waa  thus.  The  tendency  of 
human  beings  was,  of  course,  to  gravi* 
tate  into  their  appropriate  spheres. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  now- 
a-days  about  women  knowing  how  to  do 
all  sorts  of  work  and  doing  it.  But 
there  was  in  reality  an  essential  coarse- 
ness about  most  of  the  labors  of  the 
house,  which  made  it  evident  nature 
never  intended  them  for  a  certain  class 
of  minds.  And  observation  would 
prove  that  the  accidents  were  rare 
where  thoroughly  refined  and  delicate 
spirits  failed  to  fit  into  their  true  places 
without  contact  with  common  labor* 

All  of  which  was  received  in  silence. 

But  these  should  be  light  things,  I  told 
myself,  compared  to  the  joy  of  being 
such  a  necessity  and  happiness  to  any 
human  being  as  I  had  become  to  Ellen. 
Her  "  Douglas,  tender  and  true,''  was  of 
necessity  absent  most  of  the  day.  As  to 
the  brother,  wherever  he  was  the  Misses 
Lanphier  came  also.  In  fact,  Ellen  had 
formally  made  them  over  to  him  in  pri- 
vate for  the  vacation — ^anxious  Mr. 
Browne's  friends  should  be  fitly  enters 
tained,  and  feeling  herself  less  and  less 
able  to  do  it. 

All  parties  seemed  well  pleased.  Ellen 
and  I  sat  chiefly  in  the  little  library  off 
the  parlor,  not  too  distant  to  seem  un- 
social, though  the  current  of  talk  in  the 
two  rooms  seldom  mingled. 

One  night  the  Misses  Lanphier  went 
to  one  of  the  ffisthetio  teas,  and  the  par- 
lor lights  burned  low.  Coming  into  the 
little  library,  I  saw  through  the  open 


door,  in  the  dusky  parlor,  the  tall  bro- 
ther, with  his  arm  around  Ellen,  and 
her  head  on  his  shoulder.  Then  it  was 
a  real  brother's  heart  he  had,  though 
he  showed  it  to  none  but  her.  I  had 
not  been  sore  of  that  before.  And  cer- 
tainly, if  he  agreed  with  Lucretia,  she 
must  seem  to  him  by  this  time  a  pio87 
little  body,  fussing  about  her  house  and 
talking  a  good  deal  about  servants — ^that 
in  itself  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  mark 
of  limited  culture. 

She  came  out  to  me  presently,  and 
Stephen  went  in  another  direction.  She 
asked  me  to  read  aloud,  and  I  took  np 
''  Selden's  Table-Talk,"  which  I  had  seen 
Stephen  reading  shortly  before.  I  turn- 
ed over  the  rather  cynical  paragraphs 
without  much  content,  when  a  paper  of 
rhymes  fell  out.  Whence  copied  did  not 
appear.  Glancing  at  a  line  or  t wo^  I  saw 
that  whatever  woman  had  written  or 
inspired  them,  they  were  also  for  Ellen ; 
and  I  read* 

Of  all  the  wayi  of  wsiUBg  in  the  world, 

Waitiog  with  chafe  and  atrain  or  patience  damb. 
What  expectation  of  it  all  comparoe 

With  hen  who  bUndly  iraits  a  life  to  oome  T 
The  others  waitisg,  knev  for  what  they  vait ; 

Beneath  hor  heart  stir  mysteiy  aad  tenr. 
She  knowB  not  if  her  dream  of  life  and  light, 

Or  form  of  piteoixa  shape  her  child  shall  \rear. 
She  may  not  ohooae ;  no  yearning  wish  of  hers 

Shall  image  take—*  *  Children  are  from  the  Lord.* 
"No  vision  warns  her  if  the  hidden  life 

BhaU  be  her  woe,  or  gradons,  rich  reward. 
Slow  her  Bore  bow  of  darkness  draweth  on : 

Up  to  the  Lord  npon  His  glorious  height 
She  tries  to  lift  her  heart  from  this  low  place, 

Jteady  to  change  earth's  Joy  for  boareii's  delight. 
She  thkiks  of  Agnes  on  her  convent  tower« 

Teaming  her  sonl  np  through  the  gates  within. 
Whose  shining  ward  *<the  Heavenly  Bridegroom 
waits, 

To  shrive  her  free  and  make  her  pore  of  sin*" 
The  neavenly  Bridegroom  I  of  his  perfect  grace 

Agnes,  who  knew  no  earthly  one,  might  mas& 
But  she— O  Lord  I  forgive  her,  if  between 

Thee  and  her  love  below  she  fail  to  choose. 
Forgive  her  if  her  heart  can  not  conceive 

The  Joy  of  rest  in  Thee  from  tears  and  righs, 
Of  peace,  of  music,  splendor  or  delight, 

What  shuts  her  from  the  sight  of  his  clear  eyes. 
Break  soon  I  thou  dond,  let  in  the  morning  li^t* 

That  shows  a  wife  with  honor  in  the  land— 
An  heir  of  endless  life  within  heranns, 

Who  in  Thine  image  at  Thy  feet  shall  sUnd. 

^^ There  is  not  a  ^made-up'  line  in 
that,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  great  bright  tear 
rolling  orer  her  cheek.  ^^Itisalltrae.  I 
wonder  where  it  came  from.  Why,  it  is 
Stephen's  handwriting,''  said  she,  seiz- 
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ing  it,  '*  and  here  is  hiB  initial.  Why,  the 
dear  old  brother!  he  has  written  it,  and 
the  thonght  was  for  me  1  *' 

^^  Is  It  possible  7  *'  said  I,  idvolaotarilj. 
Ellen  smiled.  '*  Yon  hare  not  fonnd  ont 
yet  what  a  mother-heart  he  has.  I  won- 
der if  any  young  lady  in  the  world  will 
oyer  know  Stephen." 

Would  Juliet  ?  I  asked  myself,  but 
not  Ellen.  I  felt  for  some  reason  stirred 
that  evening,  and  paced  back  and  forth 
as  we  talked.  Partly  for  Ellen's  com- 
fort, and  because  it  was  uppermost  in 
my  heart,  I  told  her  how  blessed 
among  women  she  was,  with  her  dear 
lovers,  the  brother  and  hnsband.  Ko 
care,  suspense,  or  pain  her  Joys  might 
bring  with  them,  were  harder  to  bear 
than  the  lone  refrain  the  most  cheerful 
and  useful  single  woman  at  times  hears 
and  smothers  back  in  her  heart.  Would 
she  hear  the  echo  ?  It  was,  *'  Desolate, 
desolate,  desolate  I " 

Finally,  passing  the  parlor-door  in  my 
walk,  I  saw  reclining  there  another  list- 
ener. I  bad  opened  mj  '^  heart  and  hope 
of  a  woman  "  to  Stephen  Zerrahn.  And 
I  had  taken  snch  pains  to  be  just  the 
*'''  walking  lady "  in  the  play  to  him  all 
winter!  I  wanted  no  third  place  in 
his  interest ;  I  should  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred he  had  not  heard  this  talk,  little 
as  it  might  matter  to  him. 

Yes,  and  little  as  it  might  have  mat- 
tered to  him  had  he  known  it,  I  may  as 
well  say  it  here  first  as  last.  After  this 
evening  I  knew  that  I  loved  Stephen 
Zerrahn.  Kow,  at  length,  when  my 
heart  had  gone  out  it  had  departed  un- 
sought. 

Well,  the  cloud  lifted,  and  the  morn- 
ing joy  was  very  bright.  "All  pain  is 
gain,"  some  say;  and  surely  there  was 
great  reward  here,  even  had  the  pain 
hrought  no  other  token  than  to  prove 
the  completeness  of  the  affection  of  hus- 
band and  brother  and  friend.  We  ran 
up  and  down,  and  fetched  and  carried, 
forgetting  fatigue  in  joy  that  all  was 
well.  The  Misses  Lanphier  secluded 
themselves  in  their  room  as  if  there  had 
been  contagion  in  the  house,  and  kept 
Ganymede  faithftd  to  their  needs  by  a 
"  testimonial." 
VOL.  VI. — 24 


And  here  happened  a  piece  of  great 
good  fortune.  Mrs.  Gamp  did  not  come 
with  her  bundle  and  umbrella,  but  in- 
stead Mrs.  Patience  Dix,  as  true  a  phi- 
lanthropist in  her  way  as  the  great  lady 
whose  name  she  shares.  She  might  have 
stepped  out  of  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  I^ew 
England  romances.  I  confess  I  regarded 
her  with  surprise.  Like  the  Dodo,  I  had 
imagined  her  type  mythical  or  extinct. 

She  pervaded  the  house.  There  was 
no  work  in  it  to  which  her  hands  were 
not  addressed.  She  did  not  stop  to  ana- 
lyze this  or  that  matter  to  see  whether 
it  belonged  to  her  duty  as  nurse  and 
must  be  done. 

The  delightful  consciousness  that  from 
basement  to  attic  every  thing  was. being 
^^  seen  to  "  pervaded  the  sick-room  like 
an  air  of  healing.  In  that  apartment 
niceness  rose  to  a  fine  art.  Mrs.  Diz 
made  it  almost  a  luxury  to  be  sick. 
Under  her  influence  even  the  servants 
seemed  to  enter  into  a  happy  secret  of 
at  least  mediocrity.  Mrs.  Patience  Dix 
was  a  greater  than  I,  and  with  her  ad- 
vent my  mission  ended. 

I  thought  my  reward  was  with  me 
when  Ellen  clung  to  my  neck  with  tears, 
and  called  me  her  precious  old  woman. 

The  young  husband's  words  were  few, 
but  his  eyes  not  to  be  forgotten.  So 
I  left  them  to '  their  happiness ;  and 
they  were  just  as  wonderfully  glad  as  if 
there  had  never  been  a  baby  before — as 
if  the  very  greatest  blessings  were  not 
the  commonest. 

There  was  one  thing  more.  In  the 
shaded  parlor  for  a  minute  there  came 
Stephen  Zerrahn,  and  he  took  my  hands 
in  his,  and  said:  ^^ Blessings  and  thanks, 
my  friend.''  Then  he  did  know  that  I 
had  wrought  not  ill:  so  for  me  were 
blessings  and  thanks,  but  love  for  Juliet 
Lanphier — dear  love. 


THB  BKT  rALU. 


It  was  not  a  very  festive  winter  first 
and  last ;  for  I  spent  the  rest  of  it  helping 
nurse  my  father  through  the  rheuma- 
tism, and  when  the  long  gray  spring  days 
began  to  come,  I  seemed  tired,  and  they 
very  long.  At  last,  when  the  young 
year  stood  '*with  all  its  green  com- 
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pleted,"  thero  came  a  letter  from  Ellen, 
80  urgent,  that  one  would  have  thought 
the  glories  of  Oommenoement  would  not 
be  glorious  if  Miss  Hajue  were  not  at 
Cambridge  to  see  them,  and  behold  the 
success  of  Stephen  in  the  Valedictory. 

It  was,  of  course,  foolishness  for  me  to 
go,  but  I  coold  not  deny  mjself.  I  had 
a  romantic  fancy  that  to  see  Stephen  be- 
fore his  great  audience,  and  hear  him 
pronounce  his  Yal€,  would  nerve  my 
heart  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  heroism  that 
it  would  utter  mine  for  him,  and  thence- 
forth let  Juliet  have  her  lover  without 
another  regret. 

So  I  took  my  journey  and  went  with 
Ellen  to  Cambridge.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  many  painful  heart-throbs 
would  be  spared  the  hopeful  yet  appre- 
hensive kindred  of.  promising  sprigs 
about  to  seek  public  honors^  could  they 
have  possessed  more  of  the  superb  con- 
fidence of  Ellen  in  her  brother.  *  *■  I  hrioiD 
he  will  succeed,"  said  she,  with  quiet 
certainty. 

And  he  did  succeed.  How  well,  one 
had  only  to  look  from  the  attentive  faces 
of  mature  men,  to  those  of  the  erudite 
spectacled  ladies,  young  and  old,  to  per- 
ceive. He  was  past  the  age  of  greenness 
and  gush;  and  demonstrated  that  a  young 
American  of  twenty-seven  may  reach  a 
very  goodly  measure  of  manhood  and 
sound  thought. 

Certainly  Ellen^s  brother  was  the  man 
of  the  hour ;  we  felt  it,  especially  at  the 
elegant  entertainment  given  in  the  eyen- 
ing.  The  Brownes  and  I  marked  with 
satisfaction  the  stir  attending  his  en- 
tponce  into  the  room  after  we  arrived. 

I  saw  Juliet  Lanphier^s  quickened 
breath,  and  the  little  foot's  eager  uncon- 
scious advance  from  the  trailing  splendor 
of  her  dress.  The  happiest  girl  in  all 
the  wide  world's  round  stands  there,  I 
thought. 

Mr.  Zerrahnmade  courteons  but  steady 
progress  among  his  friends  towards 
where  we  stood,  and  having  reached 
us,  silently  offered  me  his  arm.  That  was 
like  his  perfect  breeding — ^I  was  his  sis- 
ter's guest  There  were  leafy  walks 
about  the  grounds,  and  the  people  went 
in  and  out  ez^oying  the  clear  night    We 


walked  here  a  good  while  in  silence  al- 
most, till  I,  fearing  he  might  wish  to  be 
with  Juliet,  spoke  of  going  in. 

*^  No,  please,  not  yet,"  said  he,  and  we 
went  on.  Another  silence—and  to  break 
it  I  siud,  *^  I  have  not  yet  congratulated 
you  upon  your  gratifying  success." 

**  Do  not,"  he  returned,  "  for  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded,  I  fear.  I  fear,  my 
friend,  I  have  still  to  say,  like  that  other 
scholar — 


•I  have  striTen  and  failed. 


I  set  mine  eyea  upon  a  certain  height, 

Yet  could  not  haU  with  them  Its  deep^et  light." 

There  was  a  wishful  meaning  in  his 
Yoice  and  air,  never  before  seen. 

My  heart  sprung  up  in  one  unreason- 
ing tumult 

"  Mr.  Zerrahn  I " 

He  perceived  my  profound  surprise. 
'^  Then  you  did  know  I  loved  you,  Miss 
Hayne  ? " 

'*  I  did  not  even  dream ;  but  now  I 
know — and  dream." 

His  eyes  shone  with  delight  at  my  re- 
ply, and  he  went  on, 

"  Yet  I  have  loved  you  weU,  and  I  be- 
gan that  very  evening  Ellen  brought  you 
in,  and  I  saw  your  dear,  calm,  helpfal 
face.  But  I  confess  I  was  cynic,  enough 
to  watch  carefully  to  see  if  the  face  were 
really  the  right  index  to  the  woman  be- 
hind it.  As  the  weeks  went  on,  and  I 
saw  on  what  eagles'  wings  you  were 
/bearing  up  my  precious  little  sister, 
while  the  rest  of  us  talked  bosh  in  the 
parlor,  I  felt  too  worthless  to  address 
you,  and  have  been  waiting  for  .to-day, 
hoping  for  some  praise  of  men  to  back 
me  in  my  suit.'' 

'^  And  in  any  one  of  those  past  days 
I  might  have  replied  to  yon,  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn, as  the  friend  did  to  your '  scholar,' 

I  love  70a  for  the  aake  of  what  yon  are^ 
And  not  for  what  yon  do.** 

Now,  in  a  minute  all  was  made 
clear,  and  ^*  the  face  of  all  the  world  was 
changed  to  me."  We  went  back  to  the 
rooms  on  air,  I  suppose,  for  I  did  not 
feel  the  ground.  The  Brownes'  expe- 
rienced eyes  found  us  out  in  an  instant 

'^  You  foolish  old  woman,"  said  Ellen, 
with  a  beaming  face,  "  where  were  your 
intuitions  and  things?   You  know  yon 
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thought  Stephen  wonld  marry  one  of 
the  velvet  togas,  and  that  I  would  let 
hiin." 

*^  Well,  I  suppose  the  toga  thought  so 
too,"  said  Mr.  Browne,  whimsicallj, 
making  my  apology. 

"My  story  1  "  I  have  told  it  to  you  aa 


no  secret,  for  it  seemed  to  roe,  as  I  woke 
on  the  wonderful  *^  morning  of  the  first 
day,"  after  it  was  made  clear,  that  every 
bird  in  leafy  Oambridge  sung  it,  that 
every  bell  rung  it,  now  that  the  long 
years  had  brought  it  just  as  I  wished  it 
tobel 


•  X 


THE  FOX. 


The  fox  furnisha%  perhaps,  the  only 
instance  that  can  be  cited  of  a  fur-bear- 
ing animal  that  not  only  holds  its  own, 
but  that  actually  increases  in  the  face  of 
the  means  that  are  used  for  its  extermi- 
nation. The  beaver,  for  instance,  was 
gone  before  the  earliest  settlers  could 
get  a  sight  of  him ;  and  even  the  mink 
and  the  martin  are  now  only  rarely  seen, 
or  not  seen  at  all,  in  places  where  tliey 
were  once  abundant. 

But  the  fox  haf«  survived  civilization, 
and  in  some  localities  is  no  doubt  more 
abundant  now  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Bevolutlon.  For  half  a  century  at  least 
he  has  been  almost  the  only  prize,  in  the 
way  of  far,  that  was  to  be  found  on  our 
mountains,  and  he  has  been  hunted  and 
trapped  and  waylaid,  sought  for  as  game 
and  pursued  in  enmity,  taken  by  fair 
means  and  by  foul,  and  yet  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  the  species  becom- 
ing extinct. 

One  would  think  that  a  single  hound 
in  a  neighborhood,  filling  the  mountains 
with  his  hayings,  and  leaving  no  nook 
or  by-way  of  them  unexplored,  was 
enough  to  drive  and  scare  every  fox  from 
the  country.  But  not  so.  Indeed,  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say,  the  more  hounds, 
the  more  foxes. 

I  recently  spent  a  summer-month  in  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where,  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment, the  Bed  fox  has  been  the  standing 
prize  for  skill  in  the  use  of  the  trap  and 
gun.  At  the  house  where  I  was  stop- 
ping were  two  fox-hounds,  and  a  neigh- 
bor, half  a  mila  distant,  had  a  third. 
There  were  many  others  in  the  township, 
and  in  season  they  were  well  employed, 
too ;  but  the  three  spoken  of,  attended  by 
their  owners,  held  high  carnival  on  the 


mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
And  many  were  the  foxes  that,  winter 
after  winter,  fell  before  them,  twenty-five 
having  been  shot  the  season  before  my 
visit,  on  one  small  range  alone.  And 
yet  the  foxes  were  apparently  never 
more  abundant  than  they  were  that 
summer/  and  never  more  bold,  coming  at 
night  within  a  few  rods  of  the  house, 
and  of  the  unchained  alert  hounds,  and 
making  havoc  among  the  poultry. 

One  morning  a  large  fat  goose  was 
found  minus  her  head  and  otherwise 
mangled.  Both  hounds  had  disappeared, 
and  as  they  did  not  come  back  till  near 
night,  it  was  inferred  that  they  had  cut 
short  Beynard's  repast,  and  given  him  a 
good  chase  into  the  bargain.  But  next 
night  he  was  back  again,  and  this  time  got 
safely  off  with  the  goose.  A  couple  of 
nights  after  he  must  have  come  with  re- 
cruits, for  next  morning  three  large  gos- 
lings were  reported  missing.  The  silly 
geese  now  got  it  through  their  noddles 
that  there  was  danger  about,  and  every 
night  after  came  close  up  to  the  house 
to  roost. 

A  brood  of  turkeys,  the  old  one  tied 
to  a  tree  a  few  rods  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  were  the  next  objects  of  attack. 
The  predaceous  rascal  came,  as  usual,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  night.  I  happened 
to  be  awake,  and  heard  the  helpless  tur- 
key cry  "  quit,  quit,"  with  great  empha- 
sis. Another  sleeper,  on  the  floor  above 
me,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  eleeping 
with  one  ear  awake  for  several  nights  in 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  his  tur- 
keys, heard  the  sound  also,  and  instantly 
divined  its  cause.    I  heard  the  window 
open  and  a  voice  summon  the  dogs.     A. 
loud  bellow  was  the  response,  which. 
caused  Reynard  to  take  himself  off  in  a 
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hnxTj.  Bat  a  moment  more,  and  the 
mother- torkej  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  geese.  There  she  laj  at 
the  end  of  the  string,  with  extended 
wings,  bitten  and  rumpled.  The  joung 
roosted  in  a  row  on  the  fence  near  by, 
and  had  taken  flight  on  the  first  alarm. 

Tarkeys,  retaining  many  of  their  wild 
instincts,  are  less  easily  captured  by  the 
fox  than  any  other  of  our  domestic 
fowls.  On  the  slightest  show  of  danger 
tbey  take  to  wing,  and  it  is  not  unusual, 
in  the  locality  of  which  I  speak,  to  fled 
them  in  the  morning  perched  in  the 
most  unwonted  places,  as  on  the  peak 
of  the  barn  or  hay-shed,  or  on  the  tops 
of  the  apple-trees,  their  tails  spread  and 
their  manners  showing  much  excite- 
ment. Perchance  one  turkey  is  minus 
her  tail,  the  fox  having  succeeded  in 
getting  only  a  mouthful  of  quills. 

As  the  brood  grows  and  their  wings 
develop,  they  wander  far  from  the  house 
in  quest  of  grasshoppers.  At  such  times 
they  are  all  watchfulness  and  suspicion. 
Crossing  the  fields  one  day,  attended  by 
a  dog  that  much  resembled  a  fox,  we 
came  suddenly  (or  rather  the  dog  did) 
upon  a  brood  about  one  third  grown, 
which  were  feeding  in  a  pasture  just 
beyond  a  wood.  Instantly,  and  with  the 
celerity  of  wild  game,  they  launched 
into  the  air,  and,  while  the  old  one 
perched  upon  a  tree-top  as  if  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  supposed  enemy,  the  young 
went  sailing  over  the  trees  toward 
home. 

The  two  hounds  above  referred  to, 
accompanied  by  a  cur-dog,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  mind  the  farm,  but  who 
took  as  much  delight  in  running  away 
from  prosy  doty  as  if  he  had  been  a 
schoolboy,  would  frequently  steal  off 
and  have  a  good  hunt  all  by  them- 
selves, just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I 
suppose.  I  more  than  half  suspect  that 
it  was  as  a  kind  of  taunt  or  retaliation, 
that  Eeynard  came  and  took  the  geese 
from  under  their  very  noses.  One 
morning  they  went  off  and  stayed  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day ;  tJiey  ran 
the  fox  all  day  and  all  night,  the  hounds 
baying  at  every  jump,  the  cur-dog  silent 
and  tenacious.     When   they  returned 


they  came  dragging  themselves  along, 
stiff,  foot-sore,  gaunt,  and  hungry.  For 
a  day  or  two  afterward  they  lay  about 
the  kennels,  seeming  to  dread  nothing  so 
much  as  the  having  to  move.  The 
stolen  hunt  was  their  "spree,"  their 
"  bender,"  and  of  course  they  must  take 
time  to  get  over  it. 

Some  old  hunters  think  the  fox  en- 
joys the  chase  as  much  as  the  hounds, 
especially  when  the  latter  runs  slow,  as 
the  best  hounds  do.  The  fox  will  wait 
for  the  hound,  will  sit  down  and  listen,  or 
play  about,  crossing  and  recrosslng  and 
doubling  upon  his  track,  as  if  enjoying  a 
mischievous  consciousness  of  the  per- 
plexity he  would  presently  cause  his 
pursuer.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  fox  does  not  always  have  his  share 
of  the  fun :  before  a  swift  dog,  or  in  a 
deep  snow,  or  on  a  wet  day  when  his 
tail  gets  bedraggled,  he  must  put  his 
best  foot  forward.  As  a  last  resort  he 
^*  holes  up."  Sometimes  he  resorts  to 
numerous  devices  to  mislead  and  escape 
the  dog  altogether.  He  will  walk  in 
the  bed  of  a  small  creek,  or  on  a  rail- 
fence.  I  heard  of  an  instance  of  a  fox, 
hard  and  long  pressed,  that  took  to  a 
rail-fence,  and  after  walking  some  dis- 
tance, made  a  leap  to  one  side  to  a  hol- 
low stump,  in  the  cavity  of  which  he 
snugly  stowed  himself.  The  ruse  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  dogs  lost  the  trail ;  but 
the  hunter  coming  up,  passed  by  chance 
near  the  stump,  when  out  bounded  the 
fox,  his  cunning  availing  him  less  than 
he  deserved.  On  another  occasion  the 
fox  took  to  the  public  road,  and  stepped 
with  great  care  and  precision  into  a 
sleigh-track.  The  hard,  polished  snow 
took  no  imprint  of  the  light  foot,  and 
the  scent  was  no  doubt  less  than  it 
would  have  been  on  a  rougher  surface. 
Hay-be,  also,  the  rogue  had  considered 
the  chances  of  another  sleigh  coming 
along,  before  the  hound,  and  obliterating 
the  trail  entirely. 

Audubon  relates  of  a  certain  fox, 
which  when  started  hj  the  hounds  al- 
ways managed  to  elude  them  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  finally  the  hunter  concealed 
himself  in  the  locality,  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the   trick.      Presently  alojig 
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came  the  fox,  and  making  a  leap  to  one 
side,  ran  np  the  trnnk  of  a  faUen  tree 
irhioh  had  lodged  some  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
top.  In  a  few  minutes  the  hoands  came 
up,  and  in  their  eagerness  passed  some 
distance  heyond  the  point,  and  then 
went  still  farther,  looking  for  the  lost 
traiL  Then  the  fox  hastened  down,  and, 
taking  his  hack- track,  fooled  the  dogs 
completely. 

I  was  told  of  a  Silver-gray  fox  in 
northern  New  York,  which,  when  pur- 
sued by  the  hounds,  would  run  till  it 
had  hunted  up  another  fox,  or  the  fresh 
trail  of  one,  when  it  would  so  manoauvre 
that  the  hound  would  in\rariably  be 
switched  off  on  the  second  track. 

In  cold,  dry  weather  the  fox  will  some- 
times elude  the  hound,  at  least  delay 
him  much,  by  taking  to  a  bare,  plowed 
field.  The  hard,  dry  earth  seems  not  to 
retain  a  particle  of  the  scent,  and  the 
hound  gives  a  loud,  long,  peculiar  bark, 
to  signify  he  has  trouble.  It  is  -now 
his  turn  to  show  his  wit,  which  he  often 
does  bypassing  completely  around  the 
field,  and  resuming  the  trail  again  where 
it  crosses  the  fence  or  a  strip  of  snow. 

The  fact  that  any  dry,  hard  surface  is 
unfavorable  to  the  hound,  suggests,  in  a 
measure,  the  explanation  of  the  wonder- 
ful faculty  that  all  dogs  in  a  degree 
possess  to  track  an  animal  by  the  scent 
of  the  foot  alone.  Did  you  ever  think 
why  a  dog*8  nose  is  always  wet  ?  Examine 
the  nose  of  a  fox-hound,  for  instance; 
how  very  moist  and  sensitive  t  Cause 
this  moisture  to  dry  up,  and  the  dog 
would  be  as  powerless  to  track  an  animal 
as  you  are  I  The  nose  of  the  cat,  you  may 
obaerve,  is  but  a  little  moist,  and,  as  yon 
know,  her  sense  of  smell  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  dog.  Moisten  your  own 
nostrils  and  lips,  and  this  sense  is  plainly 
sharpened.  The  sweat  of  a  dog's  nose, 
therefore,  is  no  doubt  a  vital  element  in 
its  power,  and,  without  taking  a  very 
long  logical  stride,  we  may  infer  how  a 
damp,  rough  surface  aids  him  in  tracking 
game. 

A  fox-hunt  in  this  country  is,  of 
course,  quite  a  different  thing  from  what 
it  is  in  England,  where  all  the  squires 


and  noblemen  of  a  borough,  superbly 
mounted,  go  riding  over  the  country, 
guided  by  the  yelling  hounds,  till  the  fox 
is  literally  run  down  and  murdered.  Here 
the  hunter  prefers  a  rough,  mountainous 
country,  and,  as  probably  most  persons 
know,  takes  advantage  of  the  disposition 
of  the  fox,  when  pursued  by  the  hound, 
to  play  or  circle  around  a  ridge  or  bold 
point,  and,  taking  l^is  stand  near  the 
run-way,  shoots  him  down. 

A  still-hunt  rarely  brings  you  in  sight 
of  a  fox,  as  his  ears  are  much  sharper 
than  yours,  and  his  tread  much  lighter. 
But  if  one  is  mousing  in  the  fields,  and 
you  discover  him  before  he  does  you, 
you  may,  the  wind  favoring,  call  him 
within  a  few  paced  of  you.  Secrete 
yourself  behind  the  fence,  or  some 
other  object,  and  squeak  as  nearly* 
like  a  mouse  as  possible.  Reynard  will 
hear  the  sound  at  an  incredible  distance. 
He  pricks  up  his  ears,  gets  the  direction, 
and  comes  trotting  along  as  unsus- 
piciously as  can  be.  I  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment, 
but  I  know  perfectly  reliable  persons 
who  have  done  it.  One  man,  in  the  pas- 
ture getting  his  cows,  called  a  fox  which 
was  too  busy  mousing  to  get  the  first 
sight,  till  it  jumped  upon  the  wall  just 
over  where  he  sat  secreted.  Giving  a 
loud  whoop  and  jumping  up  at  the  same 
time,  the  fox  came  as  near  being  fright- 
ened out  of  his  skin  as  I  suspect  a  fox 
ever  was. 

In  trapping  for  the  fox,  yon  get  per- 
haps about  as  much  *^  fun  "  and  as  little 
far,  as  in  any  trapping  amusement  you 
can  engage  in.     The  one  feeling  that 
ever  seems  present  to  the  mind  of  Rey- 
nard, is  suspicion.    He  does  not  need 
experieooe  to  teach  him,  but  seems  to 
know  from  the  jump  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  trap,  and  that  a  trap  has  a 
way  of  grasping  a  fox's  paw  that  is 
more  frank  than  friendly.    Cornered  in 
a  hole  or  den,  a  trap  can  be  set  so  that 
the  poor  creature  has  the  desperate  alter- 
native of  being  caught  or  starve.    He  is 
generally  caught,  though  not  till  he  baa 
braved  birnger  for  a  good  many  days. 

But    to    know  all  his  cunning   and 
shrewdness,  bait  him  in  the  field,  or  aet 
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yonr  trap  by  some  carcass  where  be  is 
wont  to  come.  In  some  cases  he  will 
examine  the  trap,  and  leave  the  marks 
of  bis  contempt  for  it  in  a  way  you 
cannot  mistake,  or  else  be  will  not  ap- 
proach within  a  rod  of  it  Sometimes, 
however,  he  finds  in  a  trapper  more 
than  his  match,  and  is  fairly  caught. 
In  such  cases  the  trap,  which  must  be 
of  the  finest  make,  is  never  tonched 
with  the  bare  hand,  but,  after  being 
thoroughly  smoked  and  greased,  is  set  in 
a  bed  of  dry  ashes,  or  chafiT,  in  a  remote 
field  where  the  fox  has  been  emboldened 
to  dig  for  several  successive  nights  for 
morsels  of  toasted  cheese. 

A  light  fall  of  snow  aids  the  trapper^s 
art  and  conspires  to  Beynard's  ruin. 
But  how  lightly  he  is  caught,  when 
*  caught  at  all  1  barely  the  end  of  his 
toes,  or  at  most  a  spike  through  the 
middle  of  his  foot.  I  once  saw  a  large 
painting  of  a  fox  struggling  with  a  trap 
which  held  him  by  the  hind  leg,  above 
the  gambrel-joint !  A  painting  alongside 
of  it  represented  a  peasant  driving  an 
ox-team  from  the  off*side!  A  fox  would 
be  as  likely  to  be  caught  above  the  gam- 
brel-joint  as  a  farmer  would  to  drive  his 
team  from  the  off-side.  I  knew  one  that 
was  caught  by  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw. 
He  came  nightly,  and  took  the  morsel  of 
cheese  from  the  pan  of  the  trap  without 
springing  it.  A  piece  was  then  secured 
to  the  pan  by  a  thread,  with  the  result 
as  above  stated. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  clearly 
why  the  mother-fox  generally  selects  a 
burrow  or  hole  in  the  open  field  in 
which  to  have  her  young,  except  it  be,  as 
some  hunters  maintain,  for  better  secu- 
rity. The  young  foxes  are  wont  to  come 
out  on  a  warm  day,  and  play  like  pup* 
pies  in  front  of  the  den.  By  having  the 
view  unobstructed  on  all  sides  by  trees 
or  bushes,  in  the  cover  of  which  danger 
might  approach,  they  are  less  liable  to 
surprise  and  capture.  On  the  slightest 
sound  they  disappear  in  the  hole  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  gambols  of  the  young  foxes, 
speak  of  them  as  very  amusing,  even 
more  arch  amd  playful  than  those  of  kit- 
tens, while  a  spirit  profoundly  wise  and 


cunning  seems  to  look  out  of  their  yonng 
eyes.  The  parent-fox  can  never  be 
caught  in  the  den  with  them,  but  is 
hovering  near  In  the  woods,  which  are 
always  at  hand,  and  by  her  warning  cry 
or  bark  telling  them  when  to  be  on  their 
guard.  She  usually  has  at  least  three 
dens,  at  no  great  distance  apart,  and 
moves  stealthily  in  the  night  with  her 
charge  from  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to 
mislead  her  enemies.  Many  a  party  of 
boys,  and  of  men,  too,  discovering  the 
whereabouts  of  a  litter,  have  gone  with 
shovels  and  picks,  and,  after  digging  awaj 
vigorously  for  several  hours,  have  found 
only  an  empty  hole  for  their  puns.  The 
old  fox,  finding  her  secret  had  been  found 
out,  had  waited  for  darkness  in  the  cover 
of  which  to  transfer  her  household  to 
new  quarters,  or  else  some  old  fox-hun- 
ter, jealous  of  the  preservation  of  his 
game,  and  getting  word  of  the  intended 
destruction  of  the  litter,  had  gone  at  dusk 
the  night  before,  and  made  some  dis- 
turbance about  the  den,  perhaps  fi ashed 
some  powder  in  its  mouth — a  hint  which 
the  shrewd  animal  interpreted  rightly. 

The  more  scientific  aspects  of  the 
question  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
some  of.  my  readers.  The  fox  belongs 
to  the  great  order  of  fiesh-eating  animals 
called  Camitora,  and  to  the  family 
called  Canidrn^  or  dogs.  The  wolf  is  a 
kind  of  wild  dog,  and  the  fox  is  a  kind 
of  wolfl  Poxes,  unlike  wolves,  how- 
ever, never  go  in  packs  or  companies, 
but  hunt  singly.  The  fox  has  a  kind  of 
bark,  which  suggests  the  dog,  as  have  all 
the  members  of  this  family.  The  kin- 
ship is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  certain  periods,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  summer,  the  dog  cannot  be  made 
to  attack  or  even  pursae  the  female  fox, 
but  will  run  from  her  in  the  most  shame- 
faced manner,  which  he  will  not  do  in  the 
cose  of  any  other  animal  except  a  wolf. 
Many  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
fox,  when  tamed,  are  also  like  the  dog^s. 
I  once  saw  a  young  Red  fox  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  market  in  Washington.  A 
colored  man  had  him,  and  said  he  had 
caught  him  out  in  Virginia.  He  led  him 
by  a  small  chain,  as  he  would  a  puppy, 
and  the  innocent  young  rascal  would  lay 
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onLia  Bide  and  bask  and  sleep  in  the 
sanshine,  amid  all  the  noise  and  chaffer- 
ing around  him,  precisely  like  a  dog. 
He  was  about  the  size  of  a  fall-grown 
cat,  and  there  was  a  bewitching  beaatj 
about  him  that  I  could  hardljr  resist.  On 
another  occasion  I  saw  a  Gray  fox  about 
two  thirds  grown,  playing  with  a  dog, 
about  the  same  size,  and  by  nothing  in 
the  manners  of  either  could  you  tell 
which  was  the  dog  and  which  was  the 
fox. 

Some  naturalists  think  there  are  but 
two  permanent  species  of  the  fox  in  the 
United  States,  viz.,  the  Gray  fox  and 
the  Ked  fox,  though  there  are  ^ve  or  six 
varieties.  The  Gray  fox,  which  is  much 
smaller  and  less  valuable  than  the  Red, 
is  the  southern  species,  and  is  said  to  be 
rarely  found  north  of  Maryland,  though 
in  certain  rocky  localities  along  the 
Hudson  they  are  common. 

In  the  southern  States  this  fox  is  often 
hunted  in  the  English  fashion,  namely, 
on  horseback,  the  riders  tearing  throngh 
the  country  in  pursuit  till  the  animal  is 
run  down  and  caught.  This  is  the  only 
fox  that  will  tree.  When  too  closely 
pressed,  instead  of  taking  to  a  den  or 
hole,  it  climbs  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
dogs  in  some  small  tree. 

The  Red  fox  is  the  northern  species, 
and  is  rarely  found  further  south  than 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Virginia. 
In  the  Arctic  regions  he  gives  place  to 
the  Arctic  fox,  which  most  of  the  season 
ia  white. 

The  Prairie  fox,  the  Cross  fox,  and 
the  Black  or  Silver-gray  fox,  seem  only 
varieties  of  the  Red  fox,  as  the  black 
squirrel  breeds  with  the  gray,  and  the 
black  woodchuck  is  found  with  the 
brown.  There  is  little  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Red,  except  the  color, 
though  the  Prairie  fox  is  said  to  be  the 
larger  of  the  two. 

The  Cross  fox  is  dark- brown  on  its 
muzzle  and  extremities,  with  a  cross  of 
red  and  black  on  its  shoulders  and 
breast,  which  peculiarity  of  coloring, 
and  not  any  trait  in  its  character,  gives 
it  its  name.    They  are  very  rare,  and 


few  hunters  have  ever  seen  one.  The 
American  Fur  Company  used  to  obtain 
annually  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  skins. 
The  skins  formerly  sold  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  though  I  believe  they  now  bring 
only  about  five  dollars. 

The  Black  or  Silver-prray  fox  is  the 
rarest  of  all,  and  its  skin  the  most  valua- 
ble. The  Indians  used  to  estimate  it 
equal  to  forty  beaver-skins.  The  great 
Far  Companies  seldom  collect  in  a  single 
season  more  than  four  or  five  skins  at  any 
one  post.  Most  of  those  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  come  from  the  head- waters 
of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  yoanger 
Audabons  shot  one  in  northern  New 
York.  The  fox  had  been  seen  and  fired 
at  many  times  by  the  hunters  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  come  to  have 
the  reputation  of  leading  a  charmed  life, 
and  of  being  invulnerable  to  any  thing 
bat  a  silver  bullet.  But  Audubon 
brought  her  down  (for  it  was  a  female) 
on  the  second  trial.  She  had  a  litter  of 
young  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  also  dug 
out,  and  foimd  the  nest  to  hold  three 
black  and  four  red  ones,  which  fact 
settled  the  question  with  him  that  black 
and  red  often  have  the  same  parentage, 
and  are,  iu  truth,  the  same  species. 

The  color  of  this  fox,  in  a  point-blank 
view,  is  black,  but  viewed  at  an  angle  it 
is  a  dark  silver-gray,  whence  has  arisen 
the  notion  that  the  black  and  the  silver- 
gray  are  distinct .  varieties.  The  tip  of 
the  tail  is  always  white. 

In  almost  every  neighborhood  there 
are  traditions  of  this  fox,  and  it  is  the 
dream  of  joung  sportsmen ;  but  I  have 
yot  'to  meet  the  person  who  has  seen 
one.  I  should  go  well  to  the  north,  into 
the  British  Possessions,  if  I  was  bent  tn 
obtaining  a  specimen. 

One  more  item  from  the  books.  From 
the  fact  that  in  the  bone-caves  in  this 
country  skulls  of  the  Gray  fox  are  found, 
but  none  of  the  Red,  it  is  inferred  by 
some  naturalists  that  the  Red  fox  is  a 
descendant  from  the  European  specie?, 
which  it  resembles  in  form  but  surpasses 
in  beauty,  and  its  appearance  on  this 
continent  comparatively  of  recent  date. 
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GaLLEBT  of  MaBSHALL  0.   ROBBBTS. 


An  urbane  avthor  of  &  time  that  is 
past,  who  had  the  pleasing  conscionsness 
of  addressing  the  *^  gentle  reader,"  was 
fortnnote  in  the  temper  he  felt  and 
touched.  Accustomed  to  polite  society, 
scrapuloQS  about  the  amenities  of  life, 
he  knew  that  he  must  be  agreeable ;  and 
he  was  agreeable.  To-day  the  **  gentle 
reader "  seems  a  fiction  of  our  fathers' 
time,  and  the  style  of  the  writer  who 
addresses  him  is  snggestive  of  the  an- 
cient, and  faded,  and  conyeotional.  Yet 
if  it  were  possible  to  revive  his  pleasing 
presence  he  should  be  here ;  and  if^  by 
chance,  we  conld  discover  his  local  habi- 
tation, we  would  solicit  the  pleasure  of 
his  company  in  the  private  gallery  of 
Mr.  Karshall  O.  Roberts.  We  would  not 
shock  him  with  strange  and  late  devel- 
opments, but  we  would  place  him  among 
some  of  the  familiar  pictures  of  his 
palmiest  days ;  we  would  place  him  be- 
fore Hantington  of  twenty  years  ago; 
and,  instead  of  speaking,  we  should  wish 
to  listen  to  him.  But  the  gentle  reader, 
shade  that  he  is,  is  likewise  voiceless. 
However  sure  of  his  tenderness  towards 
the  famous  pictures  that  were  novelties 
in  the  art  of  his  time,  we  should  get  no 
verbal  dgn  from  him.  But  we  will 
even  suppose  him  to  be  present ;  for  no 
spirit  less  gentle  than  his  should  pre- 
side over  us  in  a  gallery  crowded  with 
pictures  that  were  famous  ten  years  ago, 
but  which  must  suffer  from  the  present 
fashion  of  understanding  art.  Our  genial 
companion,  whose  face  is  peaceful  and 
gladdening,  and  without  a  suggestion  of 
the  influence  of  railroads  and  news- 
papers, is  suffused  with  pleasure  be- 
fore Huntington's  picture  of  *' Mercy's 
Dream."  The  pure  intention  of  the 
artist  and  the  saoredness  of  the  familiar 
story,  are  united  in  a  form  of  art  conse- 


crated by  the  reverence  of  ages — and  it 
is  enough  for  the  gentle  reader.  This  is 
a  picture  which  is  almost  as  popular, 
while  it  appeals  to  much  the  same  feelings, 
as  illustrations  of  the  lives  of  Catholic 
Saints  for  derout  Roman  Catholics.  It 
is  a  myth  of  the  Puritan  mind  which  in 
beauty  and  vividness  does  not  decline 
before  the  historic  splendor  of  the  more 
prolific  plastic  imagination  of  the  Catho- 
lic of  the  south  of  Europe.  An  ideal 
of  Protestantism  is  here  realized.  How 
much  the  Evangelical  public  has  been 
gratified  by  this  picture  1  We  will  not 
breathe  a  word  of  criticism  before  this 
figure  consecrated  by  the  affection  and 
veneration  of  a  thousand  homes.  Away, 
profane  and  skeptical  critic,  nourished 
on  moderii  novels,  modern  science,  mod- 
em French  art,  and  American  journal- 
ism! Yon  are  before  an  ideal  of  a 
religious  mind,  albeit  the  ideal  is  in  a 
conventional  form.  Mr.  Hantington's 
art  can  be  brought  in  question  else- 
where, and  when  criticism  is  leas  likely 
to  wound  pious  prejudices.  And,  after 
all,  rob  the  angel  in  his  picture  of 
lustre,  and  "Mercy"  of  grace,  lower 
the  art  of  the  painter,  dispute  his  un- 
derstanding of  form,  obey  the.  instincts 
of  a  detractor,  and  be  insensible  to  the 
unction  of  Mr.  Huntington's  picture,  and 
your  task  would  not  be  prodactive  of 
good  to  any  one.  You  might  whisper 
that  it  is  most  appropriate  to  a  Sunday- 
school  banner,  but  your  very  suggestion 
would  be  a  vindication  of  the  popular 
significance  and  spotless  purpose  of  the 
painter^s  work. 

Opposite  to  Huntington's  picture  of 
** Mercy's  Dream"  is  a  large  picture 
representing  the  ''  Good  Samaritan." 
By  its  size  and  subject  it  belongs  to 
great  art  as  understood  in  academies  of 
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pamting,  and  as  it  was  understood  among 
ancient  Italian  painters.  It  does  credit 
to  Mr.  Huntington's  study  of  some  of  the 
old  masters,  and  is  remotely  suggestive 
of  Titian  and  Vandyke ;  in  fact,  it  shows 
great  dependence  upon  the  examples  of 
the  two  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centaries.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  nobility  in  the  types,  more  or 
less  conventional,  an  impression  of  re- 
pose and  size,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Samaritan,  render  this  a  respectable  ex- 
ample of  a  style  of  art  that  belongs  to 
the  past. 

My  gentle  reader's  face  has  darkened. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  American 
art  has  no  better  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  painting  save  in  the  works  of  Allston: 
The  color  is  rich,  the  tone  deep;  the 
expression  and  character  of  the  young 
woman^s  feuse  sympathetic  and  pure ;  that 
of  the  mother  fussy  and  incredulous  and 
surprised ;  that  of  the  Samaritan  com« 
manding,  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated, 
and  therefore  overbearing.  This  is  an 
example  of  religions  art  not  much  appre- 
ciated outside  of  the  pulpit's  immediate 
influence ;  it  is  not  equal  to  Flaudrin's 
art,  nor  could  it  well  be  so,  for  Flandrin 
was  a  pious,  and  convinced,  and  submis- 
sive mind — ^pious  acd  submissive  to  a 
degree  hardly  possible  in  an  American 
Protestant  with  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
of  art  comparable  to  the  devout  French 
Oatholio  religious  painter. 

There   are   other   examples  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  talent  in  Mr.  Roberts'  gal- 
lery— several  landscapes  that  ehow  a 
natural  sense  of  color,  but  a  sense  that 
seems  to  me  not  sufficiently  cultivated, 
or  rather,  seems    hurt   by  too  much 
studio- work,  and  not  stimulated  enough 
by  close  and  frequent  reference  to  na- 
ture.    But  Mr.  Huntington  appears  in 
all  Lis  serious  and  gracious  qualities  of 
an  agreeable  and  cultivated  painter  in 
Mr.  Roberts'  gallery.    His  aim  as  an  ar- 
tiat  ia  now  shared  by  few,  perhaps  by 
no  American  painter  of  equal  ability. 
It  is  an  aim  that  made  him  acmpulous 
to  repeat  something  of  the  glories  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  in  a  form  which 
they  have  illustrated  according  to  the 
BQggestions  of  their  own  spirita.     So  far 


as  the  art  of  painting  is  concerned, — 
qualities  of  color,  harmony,  tone,  depth, 
handling, — ^Mr.  Huntington  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  much.  But  the  sweet- 
ness and  grace  of  his  nature,  instead  of 
making  a  wholly  personal  expression, 
have  been  too  easily  contented  with 
conventional  forms,  and  this  fact  de- 
tracts from  the  merit  of  his  work  as  an 
artist.    But  enough. 

We  are  before  a  charming  bead  of  a 
young  girl,  sweet  and  pearly  in  color, 
of  a  delicious  simplicity  in  expression, 
refined  in  form  and  tint, — refined  like 
the  lip  of  a  sea-ehell,  soft  as  a  petal, — 
a  face  that  is  individual  enough  to  be  a 
portrait,  and  which  is  yet  representative 
enough  for  a  type.    Well,  it  is  only  a 
little  girl,  a  half-length  by  Mr.  Henry 
Peters    Gray,  and,  without  exception, 
it  is,  to  us,  the  most  refined  and  wholly 
charming  example  of  his  talent  that  we 
know  of— a  picture  to  covet  and  remem- 
ber, it  is  so  fine,  so  delicate,  so  delight- 
ful in  suggestion,  so  artless.    This  little 
maiden  with  her  little  ring  upon  her 
little  finger ;  a  little  bud  of  a  girl  dressed 
in  the  simplest  fashion,  without  a  single 
detail,  owing  its  whole  charm  to  the 
positive  painting  of  the  face,  to  the  un- 
obtrusive painting  of  the  figure  and  back- 
ground, is  really  a  work  of  art,  precious 
in  fact,  and  better  than  larger  and  more 
pretentious  pictures.     This  picture  re- 
presents a   rare    attainment    in   art — 
a  personal  and  lovely  sentiment  of  a 
particular  form  of  life.    The  mechanic, 
the  mere  picture-maker,  had  little  to  do 
here;  the  artist,  pervaded  with  a  sense 
of  his  subject,  has  done  every  thing ;  and 
yet  the  man  who  painted  this  picture 
is  often  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
very  ideas  which,  inherited  with  bis 
time,  have  cheapened  the  work  of  Mr. 
Huntington.    We  mean  ideas  of  imita- 
ting— or,  if  not  so  frankly  avowed,  ideas  o£ 
repeating — ^the  historic  and  religious  &r1; 
created  by  the  painters  of  the  sixteen  t.1^ 
and  seventeenth  centuries.    This  aitxx  Is 
and  these  ideas  are,  it  is  but  just  to 
the  common  object  and  property  of  e 
school  of  academic  art :  dominating 
life  of  an  artist,  he  is  lifted  above      _ 
vulgar  and  trivial  by  them ;  yet  as  0:^"^ 
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they  tako  him  awaj  from  reality,  and 
then  he  bat  feebly  touches  our  feelings, 
while  to  a  Willde,  a  Frere,  a  Millet,  a 
Eonssean,  belongs  the  hoD or  of  creating 
an  individual  if  not  a  national  form  of  art^ 
destined  to  outlive  the  more  exdusiye, 
the  less  robust,  the  less  natural,  often  the 
feebler,  forms  of  art,  consecrated  by  the 
reverence  of  schools  and  repeated  only 
for  the  profit  of  the  unthinking  in  such 
matters.  We  cannot  help  regretting 
that  both  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Gray 
do  not  oftener  conteut  themselves  with 
the  simple  fact  of  nature ;  that  they  do 
not  care  more  for  aotnal  men  and  wo- 
men and  children,  and  less  for  story  and 
symbol  or  allegory,  which  make  illustra*' 
tive  puppets  of  human  beings.  But  to  do 
this  they  must  resist  the  taste  of  pictnre- 
buyers  who  covet  a  fancy  picture,  a 
composition,  a  story  illustrated  by  con- 
ventional types,  and  are  stupid  or  insen- 
sible before  the  finest  example  of  art  in 
the  unpretentious  form  of  a  study  of  a 
head,  of  a  figure,  not  knowing  that  the 
greatest  achievement  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing is  a  simple  man,  woman,  or  child,  at 
the  best  or  most  pathetic  moment  of 
their  existence.  And  yet  this  is  a  con- 
clusion which  must  seem  ill-advised  in 
the  gallery  of  Mr.  Marshall  O.  Koberts, 
before  so  imposing  an  example  of  his- 
torical art  OS  the  late  Mr.  Leutze^s 
'*  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware^' 
— ^a  picture  more  widely  known  than  any 
other  American  picture — ^a  picture  which 
commands  respect  in  Paris,  is  admired 
in  Germany,  and  doubtless  is  highly 
thought  of  by  the  artists  of  the  English 
Boyal  Academy;  for,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  school,  its  art  is  on  a 
level  with  its  subject — ^it  is  heroic  and 
effective.  Most  of  us  recollect  the  de- 
preciation to  which  injudicious  and  en- 
venomed critics  subjected  the  painter 
of  this  picture  but  a  few  years  ago: 
the  reaction  against  his  art  was  violent 
and  inconsiderate  of  personal  feelings; 
but  after  all  is  said,  we  must  admit  that 
Leutze  the  painter  was  on  the  same 
plane  as  Bancroft  the  historian,  and  that 
this  historical  composition  is  a  clever 
and  vigorous  piece  of  work,  expressive 
as  an  oration,  and  if  not  profound,  if  not 


precious,  certainly  intelligent,  a  pictorial 
witness  of  good  sense ;  as  a  compositioOf 
notwithstanding  the  tableau  avoant  look 
of  the  figures,  comparable  to  Yernet^ 
and,  in  point  of  drawing  and  action,  but 
little  abort  of  the  merit  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  retrospective  historical  paint- 
ing, which  necessarily  fall  short  of  the 
quality  of  contemporary  historical  art. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  be  brusque  and 
positive  before  the  works  of  living  paint- 
ers that  are  outside  of  our  sympathies ; 
but  before  what  remains  vivid  and  tangi- 
ble, with  sign  of  weakness  or  of  strength, 
of  a  hand  now  stUled  forever,  we  must 
think  and  speak  gently :  and  so  we  think 
of  poor  Leutze,  bo  strong  in  his  day  of 
being,  grasping  by  his  intellect  the  bar- 
baric and  violent  of  history,  and  rejoio- 
ing  in  the  active  and  collective  life  of 
past  times.  To  him  art  was  not  an  end 
in  itself;  it  was  merely  a  means  of  ren- 
dering his  conception  of  men  in  dramatic 
situations  and  at  picturesque  epochs.  The 
artuty  pure  and  simple,  has  a  different 
aim ;  his  aim  is  beauty,  and  beauty  and 
its  means  of  expression  are  to  him  in- 
separable. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Eoberts'  Gallery 
would  be  strong  were  it  only  famished 
with  the  three  popular  pictures,  jnst 
mentioned,  by  Huntington  and  Leutze ; 
but  these,  chief  though  they  be  in  Ame- 
rican art  of  yesterday,  are  but  a  portion 
of  a  large  collection,  which  includes 
works  by  most  American  painters,  and 
not  a  few  by  the  leading  contemporary 
French  painters.  One  Meissonier,  one 
G^rome,  three  Freres,  specimens  of  Wil- 
lems,  Jules  Noel,  Plassan,  Vantier; 
several  pictures  from  the  Dtlsseldorf 
school  of  painting;  three  large  land- 
scapes by  Church,  two  pictures  by  S.  K. 
Gifford — a  charming  sketch  of  a  wood- 
road  and  a  masterly  picture  of  sea  and 
shore  a  little  after  mid-day ;  two  land- 
scapes by  James  Hart,  one  by  William 
Hart  and  one  Elensett;  here,  too,  yon 
can  see  one  of  George  HalPs  best-known 
pictures,  his  "  April  Shower:"  an  hi&- 
torical  picture  by  Irving;  Robert  M. 
Weir's  "  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims ; " 
Lang^s  Beatrice  Genci  in  her  last  sleep ; 
Hay^s  Herd  of  Buffaloes;  a  landscape 
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study  hj  Hioks ;  a  Yenice  by  OrAnch, 
also  a  bit  of  the  rasset  woods  by  the 
same  artist,  and  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  talent ;  an  interesting,  and, 
in  some  respects,  a  fine  picture  of  Gorph 
Castle  by  Cropsey:  these  pictures,  of 
varied  rank,  some  of  no  rank  at  all,  in 
art,  are  instructive  to  the  lover  of  Ame- 
rican art,  and  show  what  effort  has  been 
made  by  some  of  onr  older  men  years 
ago  to  give  grace  and  beauty  to  our 
home-life.  George  A.  Baker  is  repre- 
sented by  a  lovely  head  of  a  young  wo- 
man, and  a  cabinet  picture  of  a  group 
of  girls,  pleasant  in  color,  but  too  gene- 
ral in  style  to  do  credit  to  the  painter^s 
study  of  nature.  A  charming  portrait 
of  a  child  by  William  O.  Slone,  sketchy 
in  execution  and  broad  and  delicate 
in  effect,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Two 
heads  by  Herle,  a  Venice  by  Tilton,  a 
large  landscape  by  Gignoux — ^Indian 
Summer  in  Yirginia — a  rocky  coast  by 
Alexander  WfLst,  four  pictures  by  East- 
man Johnson,  a  sketch  by  Homer,  seve- 
ral pictures  by  Gray  and  one  by  Mounts 
a  Marie  Antoinette  by  MuUer,  a  little 
picture  by  G.  Lafabdin,  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  details  of  vegetation  in  the 
autumn  woods  by  W.  T.  Bichards,  a  re- 
markable and  invaloable  picture  by 
TVoodville,  and  several  foreign  pictures, 
in  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned, 
constitute  the  body  and  force  of  Mr. 
Marshall  O.  Roberts*  private  gallery. 

Now  that  we  know  what  we  have  to 
look  at,  mindftil  of  our  ^*  gentle  reader," 
and  yet  without  stopping  to  consider 
Leutze^s  *'  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,"  one 
of  his  latest  works,  singnlarlj  like  a 
piece  of  tapestry  in  effect,  we  will  look 
at  "WoodviUe's  "News  from  the  Mexi- 
can War.,"  This  picture  is  to  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' collection  what  Homer's  "  Prisoners 
from  the  Front "  is  to  Mr.  J.  T.  John- 
ston's gallery.  It  is  expressive  of  an 
epoch ;  it  is  a  bit  of  local  history  of 
vast  significance,  painted  with  adequate 
knowledge  and  the  right  purpose.  It  is 
more  elaborate  art  than  Homer's  pic- 
ture ;  the  direct  and  simple  talent  of  the 
painter  is  less,  his  study  and  experience 
greater,  than  Homer's.  This  picture  is 
a  gift  to  all  of  us,  and  it  should  have  a 


place  of  honor  in  Mr.  Roberts'  gallery, 
for  he  has  no  American  genre  picture 
comparable  to  it.  Many  of  our  older 
readers,  doubtless,  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  picture,  for  we  believe  it  dates 
from  the  old  Art-Union  days  in  New 
York.  The  artist  has  painted  a  group 
of  men  on  the  stoop  of  a  country  Hotel 
and  Post-Office,  listening  to  the  host, 
who  stands  in  an  anxious  and  eager  atti- 
tude, devonring  with  his  eyes  the  excit- 
ing news  from  the  seat  of  war,  which 
he  reads  to  a  curious  and  varied  group 
of  old  and  youog.  Character,  expression, 
action,  grouping,  are  alike  good— I  will 
say  more,  remarkable — in  this  thooght- 
ful  and  well-designed  picture,  which  has 
more  good  sense,  more  brains,  in  it,  than 
any  Meissonier  we  have  ever  seen ;  and 
certainly  it  is  more  appropriately  placed 
on  the  walls  of  an  American  gallery 
than  most  examples  of  foreign  art. 
Luxury  and  ostentation,  with  undiscrim- 
inating  pride,  will  covet  and  boast  of 
foreign  pictures,  but  real  love  of  art.  will 
be  as  responsive  to  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  our  best  native  talent  as  it  is 
hospitable  to  the  famoas  or  admirable 
painters  of  modem  France.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Roberts  upon  being  the  owner  of  Wood- 
viHe's  '*  War-News  from  Mexico." 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  generous 
impartiality  presiding  over  the  forma- 
tion of  Mr.  Roberts'  collection  of  paint- 
ings. Native  and  foreign  art  are  rep- 
resented without  any  thing  like  exclu- 
siveness,  althongh  Church,  Huntington, 
and  Lentze  do  cover  the  greatest  amount 
of  space  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery. 
But  size  is  not  a  measure  of  interest,  of 
merit,  or  of  cost,  in  matters  of  art,  and 
therefore  we  suppose  the  little  Meisso- 
nier, the  well-proportioned  G^rome,  and 
the  historiOal  picture  by  Mailer,  repre- 
sent as  much  art  and  as  much  wealth, 
if  less  of  patriotism,  than  the  enormous 
examples  of  native  talent  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Roberts'  G^rome,  in  point  of  color, 
is  the  finest  that  we  know  of  in  New 
York.  Prisoners  and  slaves,  guarded  by 
Arabs,  are  seen  moving  towards  the 
spectator  on  the  sands  of  the  East.    The 
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hot  and  dasty  look,  the  straDge  and  posi- 
tive types,  Nubians  and  Abyssioians,  and 
a  brawny  negro  from  the  Niger,  coupled 
with  wooden  shackles,  heads  wrapped 
in  the  sheltering  folds  of  white  JutilSj 
while  aiTns  and  legs  and  feet  are  bare  to 
the  sun  and  sand,  are  rendered  with  the 
hand  of  an  unsparing,  iadefatigable,  and 
masterly  observer.  What  a  group  of 
surly  and  repugnant  animals,  subjected 
by  treachery,  or  force,  to  the  will  of 
covetous  and  unscrupulous  masters !  It 
is  in  a  picture  like  this  that  66rome*s 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  do  us  a 
great  service.  Here  the  painter  who 
travels  is  as  much  as — ^he  is  even  more 
than — the  photographer.  Here  is  a 
representative  picture,  which  shows  us 
the  actual  conditions  of  life  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  races  and  tribes 
bordering  the  great  desert  This  picture 
is  wholly  interesting — interesting  as  art, 
interesting  as  a  glimpse  of  the  populous 
and  barbaric  East,  where,  under  burn- 
ing skies,  and  by  the  shores  of  sluggish 
rivei*s,  or  across  desert-sands,  the  ani- 
mal, the  brute  in  human  form,  obeys 
those  natural  rulers  of  men — Cunning 
and  Force.  This  must  make  us  pause 
and  think  of  destiny  and  fate,  which 
hold  so  many  races  in  the  ruts  of  time, 
and  bestow  no  glimmer  upon  them  of 
that  light  by  which  we  live  and  hope 
and  love — the  light  of  an  ideal  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  absolute  G^rome,  whose  talent  is 
sufficiently  understood  by  people  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  my  article,  was, 
as  the  French  say,  never  better  inspired 
than  when  he  painted  this  picture.  I^ 
is  one  of  bis  masterpieces,  being  more 
solidly  painted,  more  vivid  in  color, 
more  mellow  and  harmonious  in  effect 
than  most  of  his  paintings. 

The  '*  gentle  reader,"  somewhat  ne« 
glected  for  the  reason  liiat  he  is  some- 
what indifferent  to  G^rome's  work,  has 
not  been  forgotten.  We  have  observed 
him  poring  fondly  over  some  of  the  pr&' 
artistic  examples  of  American  art  in  Mr. 
Roberts'  gallery — poring  fondly  over 
little  fatile  bits,  feeble  sketches,  and  be- 
fore great  canvases  that  were  painted 
when  lie  was  young  1   He  is  a  tender 


shade  among  the  pathetic  remains  of 
the  pride  of  yesterday — pictures  that 
we  cannot  boast  of  before  a  New  York 
journalist  much  less  in  face  of  an  in. 
structed  and  exacting  lover  of  art ;  but 
they  are  pictures  which  fill  one  with 
sadness,  and  suggest  tlie  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  of  artistic  fame,  and  remind  us 
how  difficult  it  is  for  us  who  last  but 
a  little  while  to  make  a  work  that  shall 
last  A  great  subject  is  not  enongh ;  tho 
matter  is  often  of  so  little  importance 
in  art  ^^^  ^^^  manner  alone  seems  to 
be  the  part  that  floats  a  work  and  keeps 
a  name  fresh  in  the  memory.  But 
shall  a  Meissonier,  with  his  marvellous 
execution,  touch,  and  tone,  and  drawing, 
and  expression,  employed  on  mean  or 
poor  or  common  subjects,  last  while 
hosts  of  painters  of  saored  subjects,  and 
pictorial  and  retrospective  historians, 
have  none  to  show  them  reverence? 
Shall  patience  and  dexterity  of  hand  and 
exact  observation  do  more  for  a  nmn^s 
name  than  his  power  to  sympathize 
with  the  noble,  the  good,  the  beautiful? 

In  the  immortality  of  this  world  the 
ihaping  powers  the  power  to  give  form 
and  body,  is  the  only  pledge  of  the  du- 
ration of  a  man^s  work  and  name.  His 
sympathies,  his  intentions,  all  that  makes 
him  a  delightful  and  attaching  social  be- 
ing, counts  for  very  little  In  art  for,  in 
art  it  is  not  the  matter,  but  the  manner, 
that  constitutes  the  particular  glory  of 
the  artist  If  the  subject,  if  variety  and 
fulness  of  meaning,  were  more  than  the 
stjle,  Oerteirs  '^Father  Time  and  his 
Family  "  in  Mr.  Roberts^  gallery  would 
have  made  him  more  famous  than  Meis- 
sonier  was  made  by  his  ^^  Ghess-Flsyers.** 
And  yet,  it  must  be  said  that  the  great- 
est art  must  be  the  greatest  subject  ex- 
pressed in  the  grandest  manner.  We  are 
disposed  to  ignore  this,  for  no  American 
figure-painter  has  ever  given  us  so  much. 
Allston  alone,  were  he  now  living,  might 
do  it.  He  hsd  the  mind,  the  culture, 
the  heart  for  it;  but  he  lived  when 
painters  were  bound  by  tradition,  and 
seemed  exclusively  retrospective,  and 
were,  assuredly,  conventionaL 

We  are  now  before  Mr.  Roberts'  Meis- 
sonier.    It  represents  the  costume  of  a 
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Boldier  of  the  soyenteenth  century,  and 
the  face  of  a  very  modem  fellow.  It  is 
a  heantifal  piece  of  painting,  clear, 
bright,  exact.  On  this  little  pannel  the 
art  of  the  painter  is  expressive  of  traits 
of  character  which  mast  always  com- 
mand respect  and  sometimes  admiration. 
Bat  if  at  any  time  in  the  study  and  ad- 
miration of  arr,  save  when  before  a 
Yernet,  a  man  may  be  excased  for 
thanking  God  he  is  not  like  this  man,  it 
Bhonld  he  before  a  Meissonier.  We  all 
understand  that  he  is  nnrivalled  in  his 
ffenre,  that  be  is  a  positive  fact  in  art  as 
in  life,  that  he  is  no  trifler,  no  loose  and 
careless  and  listless  worker;  we  all 
know  his  power  of  application,  his  love 
of  clothes,  weapons,  farnitnre,  and  tlio 
material  life  of  men ;  we  all  call  him 
master,  and  salnte  him.  Bat  wonld  it 
not  be  well,  ont  of  respect  to  the  gran- 
dear  and  loveliness  that  may  be  in  art 
becanse  it  is  in  man,  to  ask,  now  and 
then,  what  is  the  world  to  Meissonier, 
what  does  he  introduce  as  to,  and  is  not 
his  work  most  appropriately  placed  in 
the  galleries  of  unthinking  and  heartless 
men  ?  elsewhere  it  can  have  place  only 
as  an  object  of  cariosity  and  fashion. 
Thank  God,  there  are  but  few  Meis- 
Boniers  among  painters — ^that  is,  men 
who  limit  onr  sympathies  and  never  ap- 
X>eal  to  the  ideal,  never  seek  for  the 
beanty  that  is  in  all  the  fi'esh  and  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous  and  uncorrupted 
objects  that  bless  ns  in  life. 

The  insensihility  of  Ingres  to  contem- 
porary life  is  better  than  Meissonier's, 
because  he  was  infatuated  with  old 
Greek  and  Italian  types  of  beauty. 
Meissonier^s  art  is  illustrative  of  soldiers, 
drinkers,  gamblers,  duellists,  chess-play- 
ing gallants,  sometimes  in  tragic  situa- 
tions, never  in  tender  or  humanizing 
ones ;  yet  he  makes  all  these  costumed 
oreatures  wonderftdly  attractive  by  his 


picturesque  and  vivid  realism.   But  will 
yon  not  gladly  turn  from  Meissonier's 
guardsman  smoking,  to  contemplate  a 
picture  which,  by  its  subject^  at  once 
raises  you  to  a  higher  level,  and  makes 
you  think  of  the  grace  and  majesty  and 
tenderness  and  gentle  firnmess  that  may 
be  compounded  with  human  clay,  to 
make  a  martyr-woman,  the  wan  and 
worn  Marie  Antoinette,  seem  to  you  one 
of  the  most  awful  and  lovely  and  pa- 
thetic figures  that  human  eyes  have  ever 
contemplated  ?  You  are  before  Muller^s 
Marie  Antoinette  replying  to  the  name- 
less accusation  of  "  scandalous  HeberL" 
And  how  well  the  artist  has  rendered 
the  mother  in  the  dignity,  firmness,  and 
proud  scorn  of  her  outraged  nature! 
Art  is  of  double  service  to  us  here — it 
serves  our  historical  sense  and  celebrates 
an  awful  and  heroic  moment  in  the  life 
of  a  woman.    To  us,  the  Ohristian  mar- 
tyr, virgin  or  mother,  under  the  cruel 
eyes  of  a  persecuting  populace,  waiting, 
breathless,  dumb,  or  exalted  by  religious 
hope,  for  the  devouring  beasts  of  the 
Boman  Amphitheatre,  is  not  a  more 
awftil  spectacle,  not  a  more  illustrious 
witness  of  the  dignity  and  heroism  of 
human  nature,  than  Marie  Antoinette 
before  the  human  beasts  of  the  Bevola- 
tion.    Something  of  the  noble  and  firm 
bearing  of  that  high-bred  and  lovely 
woman,  grief-stmck  and  appalled,  yet, 
as  mother,  wife,  and  woman,  an  object 
sacred  and  immortal  in  history,  the  art- 
ist has  canght  for  the  eye  to  appr©^^^ 
upon  his  canvas;  and  with  this  ^^^^ 
picture,  the  thonghta  it  quickens,  ^*^ 
feelings  it  touches,  "we  will  leave  ^ ^?^  -^ 
Mr.  Marshall  O.  Boherts'  gallery,  ^^  ^^ 
the  historical  department  of  art  is  ^^^^c\x 
and  impressively  filled,  »n^  ^P^^  jTovjeA. 
Mr.  Boberts   seems  to  have  ^^        ^c\»- 
much  intelligent  and  generous  spV 
tion. 
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A  NEW  STORY  OP  GENERAL  PUTNAM. 


The  eyentiiil  career  of  the  Btardy, 
lion-hearted  lerael  Patnam  has  ever 
been  the  especial  theme  of  historical 
interest  to  the  American  schoolboy; 
and  the  romantic  and  anosnal  incidents 
that  color  it  are  not  likely  to  pass  from 
his  memory  after  attaining  thh  years 
and  sentiments  of  manhood.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  whole 
record  of  American  history,  colonial, 
reyolutionary,  and  federal,  can  produce 
a  character,  who,  in  the  quality  of  rug- 
ged, indomitable  courage,  is  entitled  to 
be  named  with  «  Old  Put"  With  him 
this  quality  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
stinct, even  to  the  point  of  recklessness ; 
and  the  audacious  affairs  of.  the  wolfs 
den,  the  powder-magazine,  and  the  ride 
at  Horseneck,  seem  to  have  occurred 
merely  from  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
this  amazing  quality  by  the  man  who, 
as  his  tombstone  truly  declares,  '^  dared 
to  lead  where  any  dared  to  follow."  In 
other  words,  his  lofty  heroism  was  no 
exceptional  or  erratic  display;  it  per- 
vaded his  whole  nature,  and  stood  forth 
at  once  upon  any  adequate  call  of  duty. 

He  was  bom,  as  is  well  known,  in 
Massachusetts,  but  removed  to  Connec- 
ticut early  in  life,  in  which  latter  State 
much  of  his  nulitary  service  and  several 
of  his  most  conspicuous  acts  of  daring 
were  performed. 

Western  New  York  was  settled,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
in  great  part  by  emigration  from  Con- 
necticut. Many  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Genesee  and  Niagara  are  still  to  be  seen 
among  us,  white-haired  and  feeble  in 
body,  but  enjoying  with  solid  satisfac- 
tion the  substantial  fruits  of  their  early 
industry  and  hardships.  Gk>ing  back 
only  one  generation  from  them,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  goodly  company  of  the 
continentals  and  revolutionary  patriots, 
with  Putnam,  Stark,  Warren,  and  the 
rest ;  and  very  many  are  the  reminis- 
cences of  this  initial  period  in  our  na- 


tional history  which  might  be  gathered 
from  the  lips  of  these  aged  men  as  they 
received  them  from  their  fathers,  of 
which  written  histoiy  has  no  knowl- 
edge. 

I  lately  met  one  of  these  pioneers,  a 
venerable  and  intelligent  farmer  of  near- 
ly fourscore  years,  who  was  brought  by 
his  &ther  from  Connecticut  to  his  new 
home  in  the  ^'Holland  Purchase,"  so 
called,  in  his  childhood.  The  father  was 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
served  under  General  Putnam  in  his  own 
State.  The  incidents  and  general  recol- 
lections of  his  campaigns,  as  he  had  re- 
lated them  to  his  son,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
veteran  who  delights  to 

«( Shoulder  his  onitcb,  and  shov  hov  fields  wet« 
won," 

were  deeply  interesting ;  and  none  more 
so  than  those  relating  to  Putnam  and 
his  exploits. 

"  My  £Either  knew  him  well,"  said  my 
informant,  ^*  and  always  spoke  of  him  as 
the  bravest  man  in  the  war.  He  never 
could  mention  his  name  without  his  eyes 
kindling  and  his  cheek  flushing  with 
excitement ;  and  he  loved  to  talk  about 
Putnam  and  his  exploits  above  every 
thing  else." 

Believing  that  our  own  late  strug^e 
for  our  nationality  has  more  closely  en- 
deared to  us  the  memories  of  the  men 
of  76,  who  struggled  for  it  before  us,  I 
propose  to  submit  to  the  reader,  in  brief^ 
the  most  interesting  of  the  anecdotes  of 
Putnam  that  I  received  from  the  source 
referred  to.  It  is  so  perfectly  character- 
istic of  the  man,  as  history  paints  him, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  comes  to  me  is 
so  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  entire  con- 
fidence in  its  truth.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Indian  adventure  which  forme 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  one  of  Put- 
nam's adventures  which  is  minutely  de- 
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tailed  in  the  histories,  and  which  in  one 
place*  I  find  succinctly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  same  year  (1768),  when  return- 
ing to  Fort  Edward  from  an  ez]>edition 
to  watch  the  enemy  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ticonderoga,  his  corps  was  surprised 
by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  and 
he  himself  captured  and  bound  to  a 
tree.  While  in  this  situation  a  battle 
between  his  own  party  and  the  enemy 
raged  around  him  for  an  hour.  The  tree 
against  which  he  was  placed  was  part 
of  the  time  in  the  hottest  fire.  A  French 
officer,  passing  by,  struck  him  in  the  jaw 
with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  An  Indian 
amused  himself  for  some  time  hurling 
his  tomahawk  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
to  satisfy  himself  how  near  he  could 
come  to  the  prisoner's  body,  and  yet 
miss  it  At  length  the  party  of  French 
and  Indians  were  forced  to  retreat,  but 
carried  with  them  their  captiye,  whom 
the  savages  determined  to  roast  aliye. 
He  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  fire  was. 
already  blazing  furiously,  when  his  life 
was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  tiie 
French  commander,  Molang.^* 

My  informant  was  positive,  however, 
that  the  adventure  with  the  Indians 
which  his  father  related  to  him  was  an 
entirely  different  one ;  and  as  its  termi- 
nation appears  to  have  been  so  unlike 
this,  and  the  early  experience  of  Put- 
nam in  command  of  a  company  of  ran- 
gers in  the  old  French  War  was  unques- 
tionably filled  with  hazards  and  escapes 
not  noticed  by  history,  it  appears  to  me 
that  he  is  correct,  and  that  the  whole 
story  may  be  taken  as  a  new  one.  For 
greater  convenience,  I  will  allow  the 
father  to  speak  ia  the  first  person.! 

There  was 'in  my  company,  in  the 
Connecticut  regiment  that  I  served  in 
during  the  Revolution,  a  soldier  by  the 
name  of  Patterson.  He  was  a  young 
man,  and  his  father  and  grandfather  be- 
fore him  had  served  in  Putnam's  Ban- 
gers against  the  French  and  Indians. 

*  Nev  Amexioaa  CydopflBdiOt  rol.  ziU.  p.  673. 

t  As  tho  fiicU  stated  In  this  article  possess  a  his- 
toflcal  importance,  tho  writer  holds  himself  ready 
to  f  Ornish  the  addrom  of  his  inloimant  upon  proper 
ingulry. 


His  grandfather  was  of  course  too  old  to 
take  the  field  in  the  Revolution,  and  his 
father  was  laid  up  with  rheumatism,  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  so  Rufus,  my 
comrade,  had  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the 
family  in  this  war— and  well  he  did  it. 

Three  or  four  times  during  our  cam- 
paigns, when  we  happened  to  see  Gene- 
ral Putnam  riding  by  the  camp,  or  on 
the  march,  Rufkis  would  say  to  me, 

'*  Stephen,  the  first  good  chance  I  get, 
Pm  going  to  speak  to  the  General,  and 
ask  him  if  he  remembers  my  father  and 
grandfather  in  the  old  war  twenty  years 
ago.'' 

I  knew  what  he  particularly  had  in 
his  mind ;  it  was  an  adventure  that  the 
General,  then  Captain  Putnam,  had  with 
the  Indians,  in  company  with  these  men, 
father  and  son.  I  had  often  heard  Rufus 
tell  it,  as  they  told  it  to  him.  It  seems 
that  Putnam  was  out  scouting  in  the 
woods  with  only  half  a  dozen  men, 
these  two  with  the  others,  when  they 
were  ambushed  by  a  much  larger  party 
of  Indians.  The  first  volley  disabled 
three  of  the  men;  the  Pattersons  es- 
caped by  fiight ;  but  Putnam,  for  some 
reason,  was  taken  prisoner  with  the 
wounded  men.  The  savages  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  their  horrible  work  of 
torture.  Lying  on  the  ground,  unarmed, 
bound,  and  helpless,  Putnam  saw  his 
unfortunate  comrades  taken  one  by  one 
from  his  side,  stripped,  bound  to  a  troe, 
and  slowly  tortured  with  a  devilish  in- 
genuity, tiie  details  of  which  are  too 
shockihg  to  repeat.  When  death  had 
mercifully  relieved  the  last  of  them  from 
his  torments,  Putnam  was  himself  tied 
to  the  tree,  and  the  Indians  began  their 
caperlngs  about  him,  brandishing  their 
knives  and  tomahawks  in  his  face,  and 
shoutiog  their  exultation.  The  captive 
was  fortifying  his  soul  for  the  horrors 
of  the  fate  that  seemed  to  have  over- 
taken him,  and  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  earthly  salvation,  when  it  reached 
him  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  Tho 
reports  of  two  rifles  were  heard  close  to 
the  ring  of  dancing  Indians,  and  two 
of  them  fell  dead.  Two  others  were 
wounded  by  the  same  balls;  and  the 
savages,  panic-struck  at  the  suddenness 
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of  the  attack,  and  probably  thinking 
that  a  large  rescuing  party  was  at  hand, 
took  to  flight  and  disappeared. 

The  rescuers,  however,  were  only  the 
two  Pattersons,  who,  finding  that  they 
had  effected  their  own  escape  by  their 
fieetness,  concladed  that  they  could  not 
leave  their  captain  and  comrades  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  without  some  at- 
tempt to  deliver  them.  With  a  daring 
characteristic  of  the  scout,  they  made 
their  way  in  the  darkness  to  a  shelter 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  tree  selected  for 
the  sacrifice,  reaching  the  place  just  as 
Putnam  was  dragged  up.  The  boldness 
and  desperation  of  their  attack  insured 
its  success.  A  few  strokes  of  the  knife 
released  the  captive,  and  the  three  has- 
tened with  all  speed  from  the  scene  of 
their  peril.  Affcer  proceeding  a  few  miles 
through  the  forest,  Putnam  halted,  and 
told  his  companions  that  he  had  been 
without  sleep  for  thirty  hours,  and  that, 
as  a  long  and  difficult  flight  lay  before 
them  to  the  nearest  place  of  safety,  he 
proposed  to  take  just  flve  minutes'  rest. 

**  Only  flve  minutes,  mind  1 "  he  said, 
^ving  to  the  elder  Patterson  his  silver- 
cased  watch.  ^'  We  can  spare  that  much 
time,  and  the  sleep  will  do  me  wonder- 
ful good." 

He  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  in- 
stantly fell  into  a  sound  slumber,  while 
his  humble  companions  watched  over 
him.  So  sound  and  refreshing  was  his 
sleep  that  they  hesitated  to  wake  him 
as  he  had  enjoined;  and  full  flfteen 
minutes  had  passed  before  they  aroused 
him.  He  sprang  up  and  looked  at  the 
timepiece ;  and  discovering  what  time 
had  passed,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  re- 
primanded the  men  who  had  just  saved 
his  life  in  the  severest  terms,  and  not 
without  a  few  round  oaths,  for  ventur- 
ing to  disobey  his  orders.  They  re- 
ceived it,  on  their  part,  without  anger, 
as  they  perfectly  knew  the  man,  and 
understood  that  he  was  a  generous 
friend  as  well  as  a  zealous  disciplina- 
rian. From  this  point  the  escape  of  the 
trio  to  the  nearest  settlement  was  prose- 
cfuted  without  further  remarkable  peiiL 

Rufus  Patterson  frequently  told  me 
that  since  the  disbandment  of  the  colo- 


nial forces  at  the  dose  of  the  French 
War,  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
never  met  Putnam.  I  inferred,  indeed, 
from  all  that  he  said — and  he  naturally 
liked  to  talk  of  the  subject— that  after 
this  adventure  they  were  detailed  upon 
such  service  that  neither  of  them  was 
'  brought  particularly  to  the  notice  of  the 
Captain  again.  ^  They  heard,  in  common 
with  their  neighbors,  that  Congress  had 
made  him  a  major-general, 'and  they 
learned  with  eager  interest,  as  the  war 
went  on,  of  the  valiant  service  which 
their  former  Captain  was  giving  his 
country  in  his  high  position ;  but  being 
very  poor  as  well  as  very  humble,  and, 
since  the  infirmities  of  the  one  and  the 
lameness  of  the  other,  never  travelling 
beyond  their  little  garden,  no  opporto- 
ni^  had  offered  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  for  a  meeting  with  the  GeneraL 
My  comrade,  in  telling  me  this,  always 
concluded  by  declaring  that  before  a 
great  while  he  should  seek  out  General 
.Putnam  and  ask  him  if  he  remembered 
the  Pattersons. 

'^  Of  course,  I  wouldn^t  ask  nor  take 
any  reward,"  he  would  add ;  '^  but  the 
General  is  a  great  man  now^  and  I  should 
be  proud  to  tell  him  that  I  am  the  son 
of  one  of  the  men  that  saved  him  from 
torture  and  death  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  other." 

His  opportunity  came  in  the  Spring 
of  1779, 1  think ;  certainly,  just  befors 
the  British  under  Tryon  invaded  the 
State.  It  so  happened  that  a  brigade 
of  Continentals  was  stationed  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  Pattersons'  house ; 
and  a  change  in  the  divisions  brought 
our  regiment  into  that  brigade,  much  to 
the  delight  of  my  comrade.  The  morn- 
ing we  reached  this  place,  and  before 
Bufus  had  obtained  leave  to  visit  his 
home,  we  received  an  order  to  be  ready 
for  muster  and  inspection  at  two  o'clock, 
when  General  Putnam  would  review  the 
brigade. 

^*  Now  is  your  time,  Rufus,"  I  remark- 
ed, as  we  were  burnishing  our  accoutre- 
ments. But  Rufru  was  a  shy,  bashfril 
fellow,  although  a  good  soldier;  and  I 
anticipated  that  he  would  never  summon 
the  courage  to  address  the  General-oa 
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this  x)T  any  other  subject.  As  it  hap- 
pened, he  was  saved  the  effort. 

The  General  rode  on  the  ground  very 
early,  the  orderly^s  call  had  been  sound- 
ed, and  the  companies  were  folrmiDg  for 
roU-caU.  It  was  twenty  minutes,  at 
least,  before  the  time  for  forming  bri- 
gade-line, and  the  General  spent  the  in- 
terval in  riding  about  t)irough  the  camps, 
looking  at  the  men  and  the  quarters.  He 
passed  around  among  our  tents  accom- 
panied by  the  colonel  and  two  or  three 
other  officers,  all  mounted.  I  perfectly 
remember  how  he  appeared  as  he  rode 
along  in  front  of  our  company  and  look- 
ed sharply  at  us.  He  was  middle-sized, 
neither  tall  nor  short,  strongly  built, 
with  a  full,  round  face,  florid  complex- 
ion, and  eyes  as  keen  as  a  hawk's.  He 
wore  his  fall  uniform  of  a  major-general, 
and  altogether  made  an  imposing  figure. 
I  noticed  also  the  horse  that  he  rode.  It 
was  the  same  that  afterward  carried  him 
safely  on  his  wonderful  ride  down  the 
declivity  at  Horseneck;  a  powerful, 
strong-limbed  animal,  black  and  hand- 
some, and  with  a  mettlesome  eye  and 
action. 

Just  as  this  horse  and  his  rider  reach- 
ed the  front  of  our  company,  the  order- 
ly-sergeant came  to  the  name  of  Patter- 
son on  his  roll,  and  called  It  aloud.  The 
attention  of  the  General  was  instantly 
attracted.    He  reined  in  his  horse. 

"  Patterson — ^Patterson ! "  he  exclaim- 
ed. ^'  Is  there  a  man  of  that  name  in 
this  company  f '' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant. 

''  Let  him  step  out  here." 

Rufus  took  three  paces  to  the  front, 
and  the  General's  eager,  animated  face 
changed  its  expression  to  something  like 
disappointment. 

^' Humph — ^a  young  man,"  said  he. 
''Did  you  have  any  relatives  in  the 
French  War  ?  " 

"Yes,  General,"  answered  Rufus, 
speaking  fast,  between  excitement  and 
anxiety.  "My  father  and  grandfather 
were  both  in  your  company  of  rangers 
in  Colonel  Lyman's  regiment ;  they  have 
told  me  often  about  saving  you  from  the 
Indians  when — ^" 

"Are  they  alive?  Where  do  they 
VOL.  VI, — ^25 


live  ?  How  can  I  find  them  ?"  Putnam 
asked  in  a  breath,  interrupting  the 
story  which  none  knew  better  than 
himself. 

"They  are  both  alive.  General,  and 
live  in  that  little  house  which  you  see 
yonder,  with  the  roof  rising  above  the 
top  of  the  hill." 

Both  spurs  went  together  into  the 
sides  of  the  black  horse,  and  with  a 
snort  and  a  bound  the  animal  was  off  at 
a  mad  gallop.  The  distance  from  the 
camp  to  the  home  of  the  Pattersons 
was,  as  I  have  said,  about  half  a  mile. 
•The  land  ascended  gradually  towards 
the  house,  terminating  in  a  hill,  on  the 
further  side  of  which  the  dwelling  stood. 
It  was  mostly  fresh-ploughed  soil,  and 
three  or  more  high  stone  fences  crossed 
it  at  right  angles  with  a  line  drawn 
straight  from  the  camp  to  the  house. 
The  distance  by  the  road  was  but  a  trifie 
further ;  but  the  General  never  stopped 
to  inquire  about  that.  He  reached  the 
first  fence  with  his  aids  ten  rods  behind 
him.  We  heard  him  shout  to  the  noble 
animal  that  carried  him,  and  over  he 
went  at  a  flying  leap,  which  drew  a 
cheer  from  every  man  that  saw  it.  The 
aids  pulled  up  and  went  around  by  the 
road.  We  watched  the  fearless  horse 
and  rider,  and  saw  them  rapidly  clear 
the  heavy  ground,  taking  the  interven- 
ing fences  in  the  same  style,  and  pres- 
ently disappear  from  sight  over  the  brow 
of  the  hilL 

The  interview  of  General  Putnam 
with  the  Pattersons  was  afterward  re- 
lated to  me  by  their  housekeeper,  who 
witnessed  it.  She  heard  a  quick  rap  on 
the  door,  and  opening  it,  saw  Putnam, 
who  was  unknown  to  her,  sitting  on  his 
horse. 

"  Are  the  Pattersons  here  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Tell  them  both  to  come  out  here." 

"  Here's  an  ofloicer  at  the  door  wants 
to  see  you,"  the  woman  called  to  the 
elder  of  the  two,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
back  room. 

"  Let  him  come  in  here,  then,"  gruffly 
replied  the  old  man,  who  rightly  re- 
garded his  years,  his  infirmities,  and  his 
good  service  to  his  country,  as  entitled 
to  consideration.    "  If  he  wants  to  see 
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me  worse  than  I  do  him,  he  can  come 
where  I  am." 

The  General  plainly  heard  the  reply. 
"  The  devil  take  your  impudence  !  "  he 
roared. 

"  And  you  too,"  sturdily  returned  the 
other. 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? "  the  Gen- 
eral asked,  emphasizing  the  inquiry  with 
an  oath. 

"No — and  I  don't  care,"  responded 
old  Patterson,  with  an  expletiye  equally 
profane. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Israel  Putnam, 
you  old  rascal  ? "  the  General  thunder- 
ed, fast  getting  into  a  rage.  The  old 
man  had  been  sitting  where  he  could 
not  see  the  other ;  but  at  the  mention 
of  the  name  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
hobbled  on  his  crutches  out  to  the  door. 

"  Putnam — Captain  Putnam — General 
Putnam ! "  he  eagerly  exclaimed.  "  Good 
Lord,  is  Tie  the  man  Pve  been  treating  in 
this  shabby  way,  at  my  own  door  ? " 

"While  he  was  coining  slowly  forward, 
trying  to  see  the  face  of  his  visitor  with 
hia  imperfect  vision,  Putnam  recognized 
him ;  and  dismounting  with  a  juiiip,  he 
threw  his  reins  to  one  of  the  aids  wbo 
just  then  rode  up,  and  running  into  the 
house,  caught  the  old  soldier  in  his 
arms,  crutches  and  all,  and  embraced 
him,  while  the  old  man  wept  tears  of 
pride  and  pleasure.  The  younger  Pat- 
terson soon  came  limping  in,  and  he  was 
the  recipient  of  a  like  hearty  recognition 
by  the  bluff  General. 

The  next  hour  was  passed  by  these 
three  in  pleasant,  familiar  intercourse, 
during  which  tiie  rescue  of  Putnam  from 
the  savages  was  thoroughly  discussed, 
the  Pattersons  readily  forgetting,  for  the 
while,  that  their  visitor  had  any  other 
title  or  dignity  than  that  of  their  old 
Captain.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  gratitude  of  the  inestimable 
service  they  had  done  him,  and  of  his 
repeated  and  fruitless  efforts  to  find  them 
"^ since  that  memorable  escape;  and,  as 
Kufus  afterwards  told  me,  they  both  felt, 
when  he  had  gone,  that  his  visit  was 
worth  ten  years  of  good,  wholesome  en- 
joyment to  them. 

"I  suppose  you  haven't   forgotten. 


General,"  said  old  Patterson,  rather 
grumblingly,  *'  what  a  savage  scolding 
you  gave  me  for  letting  you  sleep  ten 
minutes  too  long  while  we  were  escap- 
ing?" 

Putnam  roared  with  laughter.  "  Did 
I  do  that?"  he  asked.  "Well,  that 
was  pretty  hard;  but  you  know  my 
ways,  of  course.  •  Obey  orders,  first,  last, 
and  always;  that  is  my  motto,  you 
know.  But  did  you  feel  as  though  you 
would  be  likely  to  let  the  redskins  do 
their  worst  with  me  the  next  time  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  old  soldier ;  "  I 
never  thought  any  such  thing.  I  wasn't 
angry  a  bit.'  I  never  had  a  commander 
like  Captain  Putnam ;  I  liked  his  anger 
better  than  other  men's  praise." 

General  Putnam  probably  made  due 
allowance  for  the  old  man's  extrava- 
gance of  speech,  and  gave  him  credit 
for  all  he  felt. 

"  Tou  are  poor,  I  should  judge,"  he 
said,  looking  at  the  scanty  furniture  and 
bare  floors. 

"  Yes,  General,"  replied  the  son,  "  we 
have  pretty  hard  work  to  live.  It  was 
hard  before  the  war,  when  my  boy  was 
at  home  to  help ;  but  he's  in  the  army, 
of  course,  fighting  for  the  country,  as 
his  father  and  grandfather  did  before 
him,  and  as  I  would  be  doing  now,  but 
for  this  rheumatiz." 

"  I  am  far  from  rich  myself,"  remarked 
Putnam ;  "  but  I've  enough  for  myself 
and  my  family,  and  something  to  spare ; 
and  nobody  has  so  good  a  claim  on  the 
surplus  as  you  two.  Get  me  a  piece  of 
paper."  A  scrap  torn  from  the  fly-leaf 
of  a  book  was  brought  to  him,  on  which 
he  wrote  some  words.  "  I  will  renew  it 
every  year  while  you  and  I  Uve,"  he  said, 
as  he  handed  it  to  the  son. 

One  of  the  aids  of  the  brigadier-gene- 
ral now  came  to  report  that  the  troops 
were  in  line,  ready  for  review ;  and  with 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  ^  Qod 
bless  you  I "  General  Putnam  returned 
to  the  camp. 

The  paper  that  he  left  was  an  order 
on  the  commissary  of  the  brigade  for  a 
barrel  of  flour,  a  barrel  of  meal,  a  bar- 
rel each  of  pork,  beef,  and  sugar,  at  the 
expense  of  General  Putnam ;  commodi- 
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ties  which,  if  not  exactly  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  were,  in  these  quanti- 
ties, precious  to  the  Pattersons  beyond 
almost  any  thing  they  could  have  re- 
ceived.   The  promise  to  make  the  gift 


an  annuity  was  faithfully  kept,  and  the 
two  soldiers  went  to  their  graves  bless- 
ing their  old  commander,  and  esteeming 
the  balance  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  to 
be  against  theuL 


•  •• 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OP  CELTIC  LITERATURE. 


Ik  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  at  Dublin  there  is  an  old 
parchment  volume,  richly  bound  in  sol- 
id silver,  to  which,  from  its  singular 
history,  the  name  Cathac,  or  Fighter,  has 
been  given.  According  to  tradition  and 
the  opinion  of  the  best  antiquarians,  this 
manuscript  is  the  identical  copy  which 
Saint  Columba  surreptitiously  made,  in 
the  sixth  century,  of  a  Latin  Psalter  be- 
longing to  his  old  instructor,  the  abbot 
Finnian. 

The  legend,  which  describes  with  the 
csual  miraculous  embellishments  the 
transaction,  says :  "  When  the  fhtud  was 
discovered  the  abbot  was  very  indig- 
nant, and  maintained  that  a  copy  thus 
made  without  permission  justly  belong- 
ed to  the  owner  of  the  original  work.^' 
Columba  had  no  such  notion  of  justice, 
and  resolutely  refused  to  relinquish  his 
prize.  The  question  of  copyright  was 
therefore  submitted  to  King  Diarmid, 
the  supreme  monarch  of.  Ireland,  for 
decision.  After  listening  attentively  to 
both  parties,  the  King  is  said  to  have 
given  this  rustic  judgment,  which  has 
since  passed  into  an  Irish  proverb :  *^  To 
every  cow  her  calf,"  and  delivered  the 
copy  as  the  offspring  of  the  original 
Psalter  into  Finnian's  hands.  Columba, 
in  whom  not  yet  were  developed  those 
saintly  qualities  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished him,  was  greatly  incensed, 
and  vowed  he  would  not  submit  to  such 
injustice.  Gathering  around  himself  the 
disaffected  clans  of  neighboring  prov- 
inces, he  raised  soon  after  a  great  army, 
and  succeeded  in  regaining  by  force  the 
manuscript  of  which  he  considered  him- 
self so  unjustly  deprived.  That  manu- 
script ever  after  was  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar veneration.  Enshrined  in  a  kind 
of  portable  altar,  it  was  carried  into  bat- 


tle for  more  than  a  thousand  years  by 
the  O^Donnell  clan,  to  whom  its  presence 
was  the  surest  token  of  victory.  Within 
a  few  years,  a  descendant  of  that  famous 
family  has  placed  the  old  parchment  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
where,  after  its  war-like  career  during  so 
many  centuries,  it  now  quietly  reposes, 
one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  the  past. 

The  singular  title  Cathac,  or  Fighter, 
which  this  ancient  volume  has  thus  ac- 
quired, might  appropriately  be  given  to 
nearly  every  Celtic  manuscript,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  old  King,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  uttered  in  many  later  con- 
troversies concerning  Celtic  works.  Nev- 
er has  a  literature  been  obliged  to  fight 
so  long  and  so  unsuccessfully  for  recog- 
nition. Its  history  in  modern  times  has 
been  one  of  continued  controversy.  On 
one  side,  enthusiastic  Celts  have  main- 
tained the  existence  of  a  national  liternr 
ture  rivalling  the  classic  in  antiquity 
and  wisdom;  on  the  other,  doubting 
Saxons  have  denied  them  any  writings 
older  than  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have 
ridiculed  these  as  clumsy  plagiarisms 
of  foreign  productions. 

Qenerally  the  Celts  have  been  on  the 
unsuccessfal  side.  Only  a  few  learned 
antiquarians  could  read  the  disputed 
manuscripts ;  and  they  have  so  often 
read  to  confirm  some  favorite  theory, 
that  their  contradictory  statements  have 
only  increased  the  popular  suspicion. 

Since  Macpherson^s  Ossianic  forgeries 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
among  our  intelligent  men  to  pooh-pooh 
the  whole  subject  of  Celtic  literature. 
Reading  the  side— if  he  read  either— 
which  best  harmonized  with  his  popular 
prejudices,  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  settled 
back  all  the  more  complacently  into  the 
conviction,  that  all  those  Britons  whom 
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his  ancestors  subdued  were  illiterate  bar- 
barians, and  their  descendants  are  under 
lasting  obligations  for  the  superior  civ- 
ilization which  the  Saxon  conquest  be- 
stowed. 

Still,  the  Celts,  with  characteristic 
"British  pluc^,'^  have  continued  to 
maintain  the  controversy.  Whatever 
nxight  be  the  question  indispute — ^wheth- 
er the  Druids  were  skilled  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients,  or  possessed  writ- 
ings older  than  Homer  or  Yirgil — Celtic 
editors,  more  imaginative  than  critical, 
have  borne  some  cherished  manuscript 
into  the  ofb-repeated  "Battle  of  the 
Books  "  with  the  firm  assurance  of  vic- 
tory. So  great  has  been  their  faith  in 
the  value  of  their  ancient  literature, 
that  they  have  willingly  devoted  life 
and  fortune  to  preserve  it  Arom  oblivion. 
Owen  Jones  toils  forty  years  as  a  fur- 
rier in  London  simply  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient means  to  publish  the  old  Welsh 
manuscripts;  O^Curry  spends  the  best 
portion  of  his  life  in  deciphering  and 
arranging  the  chaotic  and  almost  illegi- 
ble mass  of  Irish  manuscripts ;  while 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest  turns  aside  from 
the  pursuits  ordinarily  most  attractive 
to  persons  of  her  wealth  and  station  to 
publish  those  admirable  translations  of 
Welsh  romances,  in  the  three  superb  vol- 
umes of  the  Mabinogion. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  are  the  labors 
of  O'Connor,  O'Donovan,  Yillemarqu^, 
Renan,  Skene,  and  other  eminent  schol- 
ars, who  have  at  last  given  us  the  means 
of  forming  for  ourselves  an  intelligent 
opinion  concerning  this  literature,  with- 
out spending  a  lifetime  in  deciphering 
it.  These  men,  aided  by  various  literary 
societies,  during  the  past  few  years  have 
published  the  most  important  Celtic 
manuscripts  with  accurate  translations ; 
designing  by  their  publications  not  so 
much  to  aid  any  partisan  controversy  as 
to  facilitate  scientific  investigation.  This 
they  have  done.  We  are  in  a  better  po- 
sition than  ever  before  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  old  King's  decision,  and 
determine  the  merits  and  rightful  own- 
ership of  Celtic  writings. 

Were  the  question  merely  concerning 
their  general  literary  merits  and  authen- 


ticity, it  might  be  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle interest.  But,  as  has  been  shown  in 
a  previous  article,*  modern  science  has 
indicated  so  dearly  our  indebtedness  to 
Celtic  blood  in  the  formation  of  the 
English  people,  that  these  writings  have 
an  especial  interest  to  all  descendants 
of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race.  They 
may  give  us  the  clue  to  the  origin  of 
some  of  our  popular  characteristics. 

Manifestly  their  value  in  this  respect 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
their  antiquity.  If  they  have  arisen 
subsequently  to  neighboring  literatures, 
or  through  their  inspiration,  they  are  of 
comparatively  little  worth  in  interpret- 
ing those  old  Britons  who  contributed 
so  essentially  to  our  composition  as  a 
people.  That  there  is  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  Celtic  manuscripts,  some  of 
which  were  written  as  early  as  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelflh  centuries,  no  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  will 
venture  to  deny.  The  simple  questions 
in  dispute  which  now  concern  us  are, 
whether  there  is  evidence  of  Celtic  lit- 
erature earlier  than  the  date  of  the  old- 
est existing  manuscripts;  and  if  so, 
whether  any  of  it  has  been  preserved. 

We  think  both  these  questions  should 
be  answered  afirmatively,  and  propose 
to  give  in  this  article  a  few  reasons  for 
such  an  opinion. 

Some  references  in  classic  writers  cer- 
tainly indicate  the  Celts  had  a  literature 
before  the  coming  of  the  Saxons. 
■  That  Druidical  law  which  Ctesar  men- 
tions, that  none  of  their  mysteries  should 
be  committed  to  writing,  lest  the  com- 
mon people  should  learn  their  secrets, 
implies  a  written  language,  and  a  read- 
ing public.  He  speaks  also  of  the  Druids 
as  using  certain  written  characters  (the 
word  Gnecis  has  been  interpolated,  but 
without  authority ;  it  is  more  probable 
they  used  oghams)  in  those  public  and 
private  afiairs  which  had  no  reference 
to  religion. 

Then  there  is  that  apostrophe  of  Lu- 
can  to  the  Celtic  bards  in  his  Phar- 
salia — a  little  bombastic,  it  is  true,  but 
still  of  value  in  confirming  our  opinion 
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concerning  their  literary  culture :  **  You 
also,  ye  bards,  who  by  your  praises  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  fallen  brave, 
ye  may  without  hindrance  pour  forth 
your  numerous  songs." 

Tacitas,  also,  in  the  same  century, 
speaks  of  the  Gauls  as  teaching  rhetoric 
to  the  Britains. 

The  most  curious  reference,  however, 
to  this  subject,  is  in  Lucian^s  description 
of  the  Celtic  Hercules.  He  says :  "  In 
Gaul  Hercules  is  represented  as  a  little 
old  man,  called  in  Celtic  Ogmius,  lead- 
ing an  infinite  number  of  persons  by  ex- 
tremely fine  and  almost  invisible  chains, 
one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  their 
ears,  and  the  other  to  the  tip  of  bis 
tongue." 

Lucian  may  not  be  very  trustworthy 
in  matters  of  history,  but  he  is  said  to 
bave  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Gaul; 
and,  had  that  people  been  in  a  savage 
or  illiterate  condition,  he  would  never 
have  given  such  a  representation  of  their 
highest  symbol  of  strength. 

80  Strabo,  Appian,  Posidonius,  Mar- 
cellinus,  Fortunatus,  all  make  allusions 
to  Celtic  poetry  and  bardic  literature ; 
and,  although  they  may  be  charged  with 
merely  paraphrasing  Cssar^s  errors — if 
errors  they  were — ^they  show  at  least  that 
his  statements  on  this  point  were  un- 
questioned by  succeeding  writers. 

We  have  thus  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony  by  no  less  than  eight 
classic  authors  from  the  time  of  C«sar 
to  Gildas,  our  first  British  historian  in 
the  sixth  century. 

Gildas  speaks  of  the  books  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  as  having  been  destroyed 
— doubtless  many  of  them  were— and 
ridicules  the  proneness  of  the  people  to 
listen  to  the  fables  of  secular  men. 
Bede,  better  authority,  writing  in  the 
eighth  century,  speaks  of  Irish  poets,  and 
of  a  letter,  sent  by  the  Saxon  abbot 
Ceolfrid  to  Naiton,  King  of  the  Picts, 
a  tribe  of  Northern  Gaels,  as  having 
been  translated  by  the  learned  men  of 
the  court  into  the  British  language. 

Nennius,  another  8axon  historian, 
whose  identity  has  been  often  question- 
ed, but  who  appears  clearly  enough  to 
have  written  in  the  ninth  century,  says : 


"  I  have  presumed  to  deliver  these  things 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  not  trusting  to  my 
own  learning,  which  is  little  or  none, 
but  partly  from  writings  and  monuments 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain." 
And  again:  '^I  have  learned  another 
account  of  this  Brutus  from  the  ancient 
books  of  our  ancestors." 

The  laws  of  Howel  Dda  in  the  tenth 
century  show  still  more  conclusively 
that  there  existed  then— and,  if  then, 
also  previously — an  established  order  of 
literary  men  whose  occupation  was  the 
composition  of  poetry,  history,  and 
romance. 

How  shall  we  account  for  these  con- 
tinuous and  explicit  statements,  if  the 
Celts  during  this  period  were  so  illite- 
rate as  they  are  usually  represented  ? 

Between  the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries, 
Ireland  was  distinguished  for  learning. 
Her  schools  were  the  most  renowned 
in  Europe. 

Aldhelm,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  speaking  of  Ireland,  says: 
*^  Fleets  bore  thither  legions  of  British 
students." 

Bode,  in  the  eighth  century,  also  re- 
lates how  the  Saxon  clergy  and  nobles 
went  to  Ireland,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably received,  and  supplied  gratui- 
tously with  food,  books,  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Alfred  could  not  satisfy  his  ambition 
to  become  a  learned  man,  without  pass- 
ing some  time  in  these  Irish  schools. 

The  earliest  characters  in  Saxon  manu- 
scripts are  in  the  Celtic  form,  as  if  most 
of  our  earlv  writers  had  received  their 
instruction  from  the  Celts. 

Secured  by  her  position  from  those 
barbarian  invasions  which  desolated 
other  countries,  Ireland  was  able  to  give 
her  sons  an  education  which  made  them 
the  chosen  teachers  all  over  Europe. 
Pepin  invited  them  to  his  court,  and 
Charlemagne  made  them  the  directors  in 
the  schools  which  he  so  liberally  estab- 
lished. Heiric  of  Auxerre,  on  his  return 
jfrom  Charlemagne's  school  of  the  pal- 
ace, says:  "Shall  I  speak  of  Ireland, 
which,  despising  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
has  almost  emigrated  to  our  shores  with 
its  troops  of  philosophers  f " 
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One  of  Charlemagne's  historians  giyes 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  arrival  of 
two  of  these  Xrish  teachers  at  the  court 
of  Austrasia.  They  are  represented  as 
entering  the  public  square  of  the  city  at 
the  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  and,  with- 
out exhibiting  any  merchandise,  ad- 
dressing the  crowd,  whom  their  singular 
garb  and  manner  had  collected,  in 
these  words :  "  If  any  one  present  is  in 
want  of  knowledge  let  him  come  to  us ; 
we  sell  it." 

Clad  in  the  same  outlandish  dress, 
these  Irish  monks,  who  were  also  poets 
and  orators,  wandered  all  oyer  Europe, 
giving  instruction  and  establishing  mon- 
asteries, which  became  noted  for  their 
learning  and  independence.  One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  European  monasteries 
can  thus  trace  their  origin  to  these  first 
Celtic  missionaries. 

These  statements  of  foreigners  are 
confirmed  by  numerous  references  in 
Celtic  manuscripts  to  ancient  schools, 
where  all  the  languages  and  sciences 
were  taught  and  thousands  of  scholars 
frequently  gathered  for  instruction. 
They  mention,  for  instance,  in  the  house 
of  Bricin,  in  the  seventh  century,  a  law- 
school,  a  school  for  general  literature, 
and  a  school  of  poetry.  Celebrated 
schools  are  also  mentioned  at  Bangor, 
Clonfert,  Lismore,  Armagh,  where  more 
than  seven  thousaud  scholars  are  said  to 
have  been  gathered. 

Johannes  Scotus,  orErigena — ^translat- 
ing works  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
writing  treatises  on  philosophy  and  phi- 
lology, and  introducing  Neo-Platonism 
into  European  schools — ^is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  Irish  scholarship.  From  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  century  the  Irish  took 
the  lead  throughout  Western  Europe  in 
nearly  all  departments  of  learning. 
Why,  what  a  wonderful  thing  is  this  I 
Painted  half-clad  savages,  with  no 
knowledge  of  letters,  so  soon  becoming 
the  distinguished  patrons  of  learning, 
and  the  chosen  literary  teachers  of  sur- 
rounding nations  1 

Is  there  not  some  incongruity  between 
this  evidence  and  the  ordinary  state- 
ments of  school-histories  ? 

But  let  us  look  directly  at  the  Celtic 


writings  which  have  been  preserved, 
and  see  what  indications  they  give  of 
antiquity. 

The  ogham  inscriptions  still  found  on 
the  margins  of  old  manuscripts,  and  on 
so  many  megalithic  monuments,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  oldest  existing  specimens 
of  Celtic  writing.  These  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  in  considerable 
numbers  not  only  in  the  great  pillar- 
stones  scattered  along  the  southern  Irish, 
coasts,  but  also  in  the  underground 
chambers  ofsomepre-hifitoric  ruins.  Fre- 
quently, the  stones  upon  which  they  are 
found  in  these  ruins  occupy  such  posi* 
tions,  that  they  must  have  been  inscribed 
before  the  building  was  originally  con- 
structed. These  ruins  must  be  at  least 
two  thousand  years  old,  and  the  writing 
hidden  in  their  massive  foundations  cer- 
tainly precedes  their  structure.  The  og- 
ham characters  are  very  simple.  Gener- 
ally they  consist  of  a  number  of  short 
straight  marks,  meeting  at  different  dis- 
tances and  angles  a  long  central  stem- 
line.  The  different  letters  are  named 
from  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs ;  and 
the  term  ogham  seems  most  naturally 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  ogan,  meaning 
trunk,  twig,  or  branch.  There  is  at 
least  a  striking  resemblance  between 
these  oghams,  and  the  branch  of  a  tree 
with  the  twigs  springing  from  it.  They 
are  also  thus  referred  to  in  some  ancient 
poems : 

*'  Aromid  the  King  of  Baithbicle  aro  cnlttyated 

The  letters  nnd  the  Trees.'" 
"  When  the  trees  were  enchanted, 

In  the  expectation  of  not  being  trees, 

The  trees  uttered  their  Toices ; 

From  strings  of  harmonj 

The  disputes  ceased.'* 

During  the  past  few  years  these  og- 
hams have  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  antiquarians;  but,  although 
a  trustworthy  alphabet  has  been  con- 
structed, and  many  inscriptions  deci- 
phered, we  have  gained  from  them  little 
information  concerning  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  first  composed.  Borne 
of  those  lonely  pillars,  which  have  so 
often  excited  the  traveller's  curiosity  on 
the  Irish  headlands  and  moors,  have  in- 
deed been  thus  explained  as  boundary 
or   sepulchral   monuments;    we   have 
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learned  tlie  limit  of  some  forgotten 
Ghiefs  possessions,  and  tlie  resting-place 
of  some  old  warrior,  to  whose  name  his 
followers  haye  sometimes  added  a  sim- 
ple word  expressive  of  their  grief ;  and 
that  is  about  all  these  ancient  signs 
themselves  have  communicated. 

They  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  romances.  In  the 
Book  of  Leinster  there  is  a  curious  il- 
lustration of  their  use  in  the  story  of 
Core,  son  of  one  of  the  old  kings  of 
Munster.  Forced  to  fly  from  his  father's 
court  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  not 
Imowing  what  reception  he  might  have, 
lie  remained  in  a  grove  near  the  royal 
palace  until  he  could  determine  what 
course  to  take.  While  there  he  was  dis- 
covered by  Gruibn6,  the  king's  poet.  As 
the  poet  was  examining  the  prince's 
shield,  he  detected  an  ogham  upon  it : — 
"  Who  was  it  befriended  you  with  the 
ogham  on  your  shield  ? "  said  the  poet, 
"  It  was  not  good  luck  he  designed  for 
you  I  "  "  What  does  it  contain  ? "  said 
Core.  "  What  it  contains,"  said  the 
poet,  "  is,  that  if  it  was  by  day  you  ar- 
rived at  the  court  of  Faederck,  your 
head  should  be  cut  off  before  evening, 
and  if  it  was  by  night,  your  head  should 
be  cut  off  before  morning." 

We  are  also  told  in  one  of  the  oldest 
stories,  that  oghams  were  cut  on  hoops 
or  wands,  and  placed  in  the  way  of 
Queen  Meav  and  her  army;  and  that 
when  they  were  foimd,  they  were  carried 
to  Fergus,  the  royal  poet,  by  whom  they 
were  read  and  explained. 

We  learn  also  that  oghams  were  cut 
upon  long,  fan-shaped  wooden  tablets, 
which,  closed,  formed  also  the  writer's 
staff.  One  of  the  Brehon  laws,  prescrib- 
ing the  kind  of  weapon  men  could  carry 
as  a  defence  against  dogs,  or  other  trou- 
blesome beasts,  allows  the  priest  his 
shepherd's  crook  and  the  poet  his  tablet- 
staff.  Without  entering,  however,  into 
any  further  description  of  these  ancient 
signs,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  argument 
if  they  show  that  the  Celts  possessed,  at 
least  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  system  of  literary  communica- 
tion peculiar  to  themselves. 

like  all  other  European  nations,  in- 


stead of  this  older  and  ruder  alphabet, 
the  Celts  Beem  to  have  adopted  the 
Phcenician  letters  as  soon  as  they  bo- 
came  acquainted  with  them.  Those  sea- 
faring Phoenicians  somehow  contrived, 
without  leaving  us  a  song  or  story  or  a 
scrap  of  parchment^  to  give  their  sym- 
bols to  all  modern  thought,  and  the 
oldest  remains  of  Irish  writing  are  said 
to  exhibit  only  the  identical  sixteen  let- 
ters which  Cadmus  brought  from  Phoe- 
nicia to  Greece.  Might  not  those  Phoe- 
nician mariners  whom  Herodotus  des- 
cribes as  trading  with  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, B.  G.  800,  have  taught  them  also 
then  the  use  of  their  alphabet  ?  Such 
a  supposition  is  certainly  not  improb- 
able. X 

The  oldest  specimens  of  Celtic  writ- 
ing, in  these  more  familiar  characters, 
are  in  the  form  of  glosses  to  Latin 
manuscripts,  written  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  These  glosses  imply 
Celtic  readers  then.  The  oldest  Celtic 
manuscripts  which  have  been  discover- 
ed, as  already  stated,  were  written  in 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries. These  also  imply  an  earlier  Celtic 
literature.  We  cannot  otherwise  satis- 
factorily account  for  their  production. 
Latin  was  the  prevailing  literary  lan- 
guage of  that  period.  The  majority  of 
Norman  ^nd  Saxon  writers  wrote  nearly 
all  their  productions  in  that  language. 
How  is  it  that  these  writers,  if  they 
merely  gained  their  literary  culture  from 
their  neighbors,  did  not  also  write  in 
Latin  ? 

At  a  period  when  all  the  languages 
now  spoken  in  Europe  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  formed,  here  are  the  Celts 
with  a  language  already  developed — ^a 
language  also  of  great  variety  and  rich- 
ness, fitted  to  express  the  subtleties  of 
philosophy,  and  the  highest  flights  of 
the  imagination.  We  see  poets  boasting 
of  the  correctness  of  their  verse  and 
syntax,  and  manifesting  a  metrical  skill 
and  rhythm  far  in  advance  of  surround- 
ing nations.  Does  such  a  diction  spring 
full-grown  into  existence  ?  Must  there 
not  have  been  an  earlier  literature,  in 
order  to  account  for  this  proficiency  ? 

The  manuscripts  are  also  full  of  refer- 
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ences  to  older  works  now  lost  They 
quote  from  them  and  give  their  titles. 
These  references  and  quotations  ore  often 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and 
yet  so  fully  harmonize  that  it  is  evident 
they  were  taken  from  the  same  older 
source.  Some  of  these  quotations  re- 
quire glosses  to  make  them  intelligible 
to  Celtic  readers  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries ;  and  these  glosses  re- 
fer to  older  manuscripts  in  explanation 
of  obsolete  words. 

How  clearly  the  existence  of  these 
older  works  is  indicated  in  such  a  le- 
gend as  that  of  the  loss  of  books  in  the 
time  of  Saint  Columba  in  the  sixth 
century.  Columba  is  said  to  have 
asked  permission  of  Longarad,  a  learn- 
ed man  who  had  a  great  collection  of 
books  ^^  of  all  the  sciences)^'  to  visit  his 
library,  but  was  refused  the  privilege. 
The  Saint  then,  in  no  very  Christian 
spirit,  prayed  that  Longarad  might  not 
profit  by  his  refusal,  but  that  all  his 
books  should  become  illegible  after  his 
death.  This  prayer  was  answered ;  for 
Angus,  the  Culdee,  who  tells  the  story, 
says : — that  in  his  day,  the  ninth  century, 
the  books  were  still  in  existence,  but  no 
one  could  read  them ; — "  and  when  Lon- 
garad died,  all  the  satchels  in  Erin 
dropped  from  their  hooks ;  and  Colum- 
ba and  his  companions  were  greatly  as- 
tonished, until  Columba  remembered 
his  prayer,  and  knew  that  Longarad 
was  dead,  and  then  he  uttered  the 
poem: 

Lon  is  dead,  Lon  is  dead  I 

To  Cill  Garad  it  is  a  great  misfortime, 

To  Erin  with  its  ootuitless  tribes. 

It  is  a  destruction  of  learning  and  schoola.'* 

This  legend,  'bo  curious  in  the  revela- 
tions it  gives  of  the  learning  of  Erin  in 
olden  times,  is  most  naturally  interpret- 
ed by  the  supposition  that  in  the  time 
of  Angus  a  number  of  old  books,  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  dialectical  changes 
common  to  all  languages,  had  become 
illegible. 

When  Celtic  books  were  first  written 
and  in  what  form  preserved  it  is  of 
course  now  impossible  to  determine 
with  any  accuracy.  It  is  suflScient  for 
our  purpose,  if  the  evidence   already 


given  may  make  it  appear  even  proba- 
ble, that  the  old  Britons,  during  the  first 
centuries  before  the  Saxon  invasions, 
bad  written  records,  and  a  literary  cul- 
ture superior  to  most  of  the  surround- 
ing "  barbarians." 

If  now  we  have  been  at  all  successftil 
in  showing  that  the  Celts  had  a  litera- 
ture long  before  the  date  of  any  of  their 
existing  manuscripts,  it  becomes  an  in- 
teresting question  whether  any  portions 
of  this  older  literature  have  been  pre- 
served. 

The  orthography  and  verbal  forms  of 
the  existing  manuscripts  are  those  of 
the  period  in  which  they  were  written ; 
but  this  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
their  contents  may  not  have  been  com- 
posed in  some  earlier  age.  The  Canter- 
bury Tales  in  the  orthography  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  no  proof  that 
they  were  not  written  in  the  fourteenth. 

There  was  no  antiquarian  spirit  in  the 
Middle  Ages  which  led  scribes  to  pre- 
serve the  exact  form  of  the  documents 
from  which  they  quoted.  They  were 
principally  desirous  to  make  their  pro- 
ductions intelligible  to  their  readers, 
and  hence  wrote  them  in  the  form  their 
readers  could  best  understand. 

Many  of  the  old  poems  and  romances 
were  handed  down  orally.  The  latest 
narrators  evidently  could  not  give  them 
in  the  linguistic  forms  of  earlier  periods, 
but  in  their  own.  The  phonetic  corrup- 
tions and  alterations  constantly  taking 
place  in  vernacular  forms  were  so  grad- 
ual, that  the  language  of  the  poem  or 
story  insensibly  adapted  itself  to  them. 
This  is  true  of  all  records  which  have 
been  made  among  any  people  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  their  history.  It 
is  not  until  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  attained,  that  scholars 
seek  to  preserve  for  their  own  scientific 
purposes  the  exact  form  of  older  com- 
positions. 

Celtic  manuscripts  themselves  afibrd 
an  instance  of  these  very  corruptions. 
Between  the  ^*  Black  Book  of  Caer- 
marthen  "  and  the  **  Bed  Book  of  Her- 
gesf  is  an  interval  of  two  centuries. 
Both  contain  the  same  poems,  but  their 
orthography  and  inflections  are  very 
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different ;  they  are,  as  we  might  expect, 
in  the  linguistic  dress  of  the  century  in 
which  they  were  transcribed. 

Tet,  while  the  orthography  and  lan- 
guage of  these  manuscripts  generally 
belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  many  of 
thdir  poems  and  romances  contain  senti- 
ments entirely  foreign  to  mediceyal  writ- 
ers. 

Glenle,  in  his  article  on  the  Arthunan 
localities,  very  truly  says :  "  One  of  the 
many  indications  of  that  synthetic  and 
reconstructiye  rather  than  analytic  and 
destructive  tendency  which  marks  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  fact  that  historical  scholars  are 
beginning  to  look  on  popular  legends 
and  romances,  not  certainly  with  the 
uncritical  credulity  of  the  days  before 
Kiebuhr,  but  with  the  belief  of  finding 
in  them  such  records  of  historical  evi- 
dence as  will  pay  the  trouble  of  investi- 
gating them.'' 

The  brothers  Grimm,  in  their  "  Kinder 
nnd  HausmSrchen,"  have  done  for  the 
early  history  of  Germany  what  we  great- 
ly need  some  one  to  do  for  our  own.  In 
such  old  wives'  tales  there  are  often  con- 
cealed some  of  the  richest  treasures  of 
popular  history.  BkilM  analysis  and 
comparison  may  bring  out  from  them, 
as  from  words,  many  secrets  concerning 
the  kinship  of  races  and  the  past  life  of 
a  people.  In  this  consists  the  great  value 
of  much  of  the  old  Celtic  literature.  Its 
fjsibles,  absurd  as  many  of  them  are,  can 
reveal  to  us  often  the  customs  and  ideas 
of  a  bygone  age. 

When  the  style  and  sentiments  of  a 
poem  or  story  differ  entirely  from  those 
which  prevail  at  the  time  when  it  is  first 
discovered,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  the  sub- 
stance of  it  has  been  taken  from  earlier 
writings  or  traditions.  If  a  literary  for- 
gery, it  has  at  least  been  fashioned  from 
ancient  models. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  remarkable 
phenomenon,  which  Mr.  Nash  notices 
and  cites  as  evidence  that  the  Cymric  po- 
ems are  the  fabrications  of  a  later  age — 
"  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  tale  or 
recital  of  adventure,  oreven  a  love-story." 
It  is  indeed  singular  that  we  should 
possess  a  collection  of  more  than  one 


hundred  songs  without  a  single  story  of 
love ;  but  this,  so  far  A:om  leading  us  to 
suspect  their  antiquity,  seems  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  in  its  favor.  Such 
love-stories  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  later 
period.  It  would  have  been  very  suspi- 
cious if  we  had  found  in  the  productions 
assigned  to  these  earlier  poets  merely 
those  love-ditties,  which,  springing  up  in 
Provence,  reappeared  purified  by  a 
higher  Christian  sentiment  among  the 
Trouweres. 

If  we  look  also  at  the  style  in  which 
these  manuscripts  were  written,  we  shall 
find  firequent  indications  that  they  are 
merely  copies  of  older  compositions. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  favorite 
style  of  Celtic  writers  was  an  exagge- 
rated use  of  metaphors.  This  style  be- 
came more  and  more  popular  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Here 
are  two  illustrations  of  it:  *^ Torrent- 
like rapid,  dartingly  eager,  mortal  his 
strides;  dauntless,  dealing  death  around ; 
invincible,  fierce,  vigorous,  active,  hos- 
tile, courageous,  intrepid ;  rending,  hew- 
ing, slaughtering,  deforming  forms  and 
features,  shaded  with  clouds  of  certain 
death.  Sangcine  as  the  hawk  of  prey ; 
furious  as  the  resistless,  strong-framed, 
blood-thirsty  lion ;  impetuous  as  the 
boisterous,  hoarse-foaming,  bold-burst- 
ing, broad-mountain  billows."  "His 
noble  garment  was  first  brought  to  him ; 
a  strong,  well-formed,  close-ridged,  de- 
fensively-furrowed, terrific,  neat  border- 
ed, newly-made  and  scarlet-red  cassock 
of  fidelity.  He  expertly  put  on  that 
gold-bordered  garment,  which  covered 
him  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  his  soft, 
red,  white  neck  to  the  upper  part  of '^his 
expert  snow-white  round-knotted  knee." 

Now  the  older  stories  can  easily  he 
detected  in  the  midst  of  this  gaudy 
rhetoric  by  their  simpler  form.  In  the 
original  Celtic  the  contrast  is  far  more 
striking  than  it  can  be  in  a  translation. 

In  the  battle  of  Mag  Bath,  a  Gaelic 
story  edited  by  O'Donovan,  the  number 
of  quotations  and  antiquated  words  show 
that  it  was  originally  composed  at  some 
period  previous  to  that  in.  which  it  first 
appears ;  and  yet  the  later  narrator  has 
added  so  much  to  the  older  form,  that 
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the  modem  and  antique  are  somctimeB 
Tcry  curiously  blended. 

The  following  description  of  the  he- 
'  roes  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
medieBval  style:  ** Among  them  was 
many  a  youthful,  ralorous,  aspiring, 
well' armed  heroe,  without  treachery; 
many  a  swift,  triumphant,  nobly-<lres8- 
ed,  rapid-wounding  grcat-battled  war- 
rioi'  untamed ;  many  a  strong,  robust, 
high-headed,  at-weapon-dextrous  and 
battle-maintaining  soldier  unappalled." 

But  compare  this  with  Oongal^s  meet- 
ing the  poet  in  the  same  story : — "  The 
hosts  then  repaired  into  the  palace, 
and  left  Congal  alone  outside  the  hill, 
where  the  meeting  was  held.  When 
he  had  been  here  for  some  time,  he  per- 
ceived a  man  coming  towards  him ;  and 
he  knew  him  by  his  dress  to  be  a  poet ; 
and  he  bade  him  welcome  as  if  he  were 
known  to  him.  The  poet  sat  down  with 
him  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  asked 
him  the  news.  The  other  told  him  all 
the  news  he  was  desirous  to  hear,  except 
that  he  did  not  tell  him  the  name  of  his 
tribe.  *  Who  art  thou  thyself  now,'  said 
the  unknown  youth,  *  and  what  is  thy 
name  ?  for  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a 
poet'  '  The  Egis  (sage)  and  poet  of  a 
king  do  I  happen  to  be,'  he  said,  <  and 
to  the  king's  palace  am  I  now  repair- 
ing.' A  heavy  shower  then  fell,  consist- 
ing of  intermingled  rain  and  snow ;  and 
he  put  his  shield  between  the  poet  and 
the  shower,  and  left  his  own  arms  and 
battle-dress  exposed  to  the  snow.  ^  What 
is  this  for  ? '  said  the  poet.  '  I  say  unto 
thee,'  he  replied,  *  if  I  could  show  unto 
thee  a  greater  token  of  veneration  than 
this,  thou  shouldst  receive  it  for  thy 
learning ;  but  as  I  cannot,  I  can  only 
say,  I  am  more  fit  to  bear  rain  than  one 
who  has  learning.' " 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  the 
exaggerated  style  of  the  former  quota- 
tion and  that  of  the  latter,  picturing  to 
us  so  clearly  the  simpler  life  of  a  by- 
gone age  with  its  royal  poets  and  its 
courteous  deference  to  learning  I 

In  the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  or  prose 
romances,  the  illustrations  of  an  older 
story  in  modem  setting  are  very  numer- 
ous.   Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to 


give  one  from  Math,  the  son  of  Ma- 
thonwy. 

The  romance  represents  Gwydion,  the 
enchanter,  as  tenderly  bringing  up  an 
illegitimate  child,  Llew,  whom  his  moth- 
er, Arianrod,  regards  with  great  aver- 
sion. She  manifests  her  hatred  by  im- 
posing some  disabling  curse  upon  the 
child  whenever  he  is  brought  into  her 
presence.  One  of  these  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  boy  should  never  wear  armor 
until  Arianrod  herself  invested  him  with 
it.  As  the  boy  grew,  older  he  became 
very  anxious  to  engage  in  war-like  sports. 
To  free  him  from  the  curse,  Gwydion 
and  the  youth  at  last  come  to  Arianrod's 
castle  disguised  like  two  young  bards. 
And  then  the  story  continues. 

"  With  great  joy  were  they  greet&d. 
The  hall  was  arranged,  and  they  went  to 
meat.  When  meat  was  over  Arianrod 
discoursed  with  Gwydion  of  tales  and 
stories.  Now  Gwydion  was  an  excellent 
story-teller,  and  when  it  was  time  to 
leave  off  feasting,  a  chamber  was  pre- 
pared for  them  and  they  went  to  rest 
In  the  early  twilight  Gwydion  arose, 
called  unto  him  his  magic  and  his  pow- 
er, and  by  the  time  the  day  dawned 
there  resounded  through  the  land  up- 
roar and  trumpets  and  shouts.  And 
Arianrod  came  knodring  at  the  door  pf 
the  chamber,  and  asked  that  it  might.be 
opened.  Up  rose  the  youth  and  admit- 
ted her,  together  with  one  of  her  maid- 
ens. 'Ah,  good  men,  we  are  in  evil 
plight,  are  we  ? '  '  Yes,  traly,'  said  Gwy- 
dion, 'we  have  heard  trampets  and 
shouts;  what  thinkest  thou  that  they 
mean  ? '  *•  Yerily,'  said  she, '  we  cannot 
see  the  color  of  the  ocean  by  reason  of 
all  the  ships  side  by  side,  and  they  are 
making  for  the  land  with  all  speed ;  and 
what  shall  we  do  ? '  '  Lady,'  said  Gwy- 
dion, '  there  is  no  other  counsel  than  to 
close  the  castle  and  defend  it  as  best  we 
may  1 '  '  Tmly,'  said  she,  *  may  heaven 
reward  you,  and  may  you  defend  it,  and 
you  shall  have  plenty  of  arms.'  There- 
upon she  went  forth  for  the  amis, 
and  returned  with  two  maidens  and 
suits  for  the  two  men.  'Lady,'  said 
Gwydion,  'you  accoutre  this  stripling, 
and  I  will  arm  myself  with  the  help  of 
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the  maidens.  So  1  I  hear  the  tamnlt 
of  the  men  approaching.'  '  I  will  do  so 
gladly,'  she  exclaimed.  So  she  armed 
him  fally,  and  that  right  cheerfully. 
^  Hast  thou  finished  arming  the  youth  t ' 
said  Gwydion.  '  I  have  finished,'  she  re* 
plied.  *  Then  take  off  our  arms,  we  have 
no  need  of  them,'  said  he.  *  Wherefore  ? ' 
she  asked,  *  there  is  the  army  around  the 
house.'  *  O  Lady,  there  is  no  army ;  this 
tumult  was  but  to  break  thy  prophecy, 
and  to  obtain  arms  for  thy  son ;  and  now 
he  has  got  the  arms,  without  any  thanks 
to  thee.  *•  By  heaven  I '  said  Arianrod, 
'  thou  art  a  wicked  man.  Now  I  will  lay 
a  destiny  upon  this  youth,  that  he  shall 
neyer  have  a  wife  of  the  race  that  now 
inhabits  this  earth.'  *  Verily,'  said  he, 
*  thou  wast  ever  a  malicious  woman,  and 
no  one  ought  to  support  thee.  A  wife 
shall  he  hare  notwithstanding.' 

"  Tbey  went  thereupon  to  Math  and 
complained  of  Arianrod.  '  Well,'  said 
Math, '  we  will  seek  by  charms  and  illu- 
sions to  form  a  wife  for  him  out  of  flow- 
ers. He  is  now  come  to  man's  stature, 
and  is  the  comeliest  youth  that  was  ever 
beheld.' 

"  So  they  took  the  blossoms  of  the 
oak,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and 
the  blossoms  of  the  meadow-sweet,  and 
produced  from  them  a  maiden,  the  fair- 
est and  most  graceful  that  man  ever  saw. 
And  they  baptized  her,  and  gave  her  the 
name  of  Blodeuwedd  "  (the  fair-flowered 
face). 

This  wife  of  flowers  manifested  no 
better  disposition  than  some  of  coarser 
mould.  During  Llew's  absence  she  fell 
in  love  with  another  man,  and  by  magic 
succeeded  in  changing  her  husband  into 
an  eagle,  which  at  once  flew  off  out  of 
sight  Qwydion  vainly  wanders  through 
the  land  in  search  of  him,  until  ho  comes 
to  the  house  of  a  vassal,  where  he  stop- 
ped for  the  night. 

Again  we  quote  firom  the  narrative. 

*'  The  man  and  his  household  caroe  in, 
and  last  of  all  the  swineherd:  *Well, 
youth,'  said  the  man  to  the  swineherd, 
*hath  thy  sow  come  in  to-night?' 
<  She  hath,  and  is  at  this  instant  gone 
to  the  pigs.'  *  Where  doth  this  sow 
go  to?'  said  Gwydion.     'Every  day 


when  the  sty  is  opened  she  goeth  forth, 
and  none  can  catch  sight  of  her.' 
'  Wilt  thou  grant  unto  me,'  said  Gwy- 
dion, '  not  to  open  the  sty  until  I  am  be- 
side the  sty  with  thee  ? '  '  This  will  I 
do  right  gladly,'  he  answered.  That 
night  they  went  to  rest,  and  as  soon  as 
the  swineherd  saw  the  light  of  day  he 
awoke  Gwydion,  and  Gwydion  arose  and 
went  with  the  swineherd  and  stood  be- 
side the  sty.  As  soon  as  the  swineherd 
opened  the  sty,  behold  t  she  leaped 
forth  and  started  off  with  great  speed ; 
and  Gwy^on  followed  her  until  be  came 
to  a  brook  which  is  now  called  Nant  y 
Llew. 

''  Then  she  halted  and  began  feeding. 
And  Gwydion  came  under  the  tree, 
and  looked  what  it  might  be  the  sow 
was  feeding  on ;  and  he  saw  she  was 
eating  putrid  flesh  and  vermin. 

'*  Then  he  looked  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  behold  an  eagle.  And  when  the 
eagle  shook  himself,  there  fell  vermin  and 
putrid  flesh  from  off  it,  and  these  the 
sow  devoured.  And  it  seemed  to  him 
thd*  eagle  was  Llew ;  and  he  sang  an 
englyn : 

"  Oak  that  grows  between  tlie  two  banlo, 
Darkened  ii  the  sky  and  hill. 
Shall  I  not  tell  him  by  his  wounda. 
That  this  la  Llew! 

^  Upon  this  the  eagle  came  down  until 
he  reached  the  centre  of  the  tree.  And 
Gwydion  sang  another  englyn : 

"  Oak  that  grows  in  npland  ground, 
Is  it  not  wetted  by  the  rain  t 
Has  it  not  been  drenched 
By  nineseore  tempests  ! 
It  bears  In  its  branches  Llew  Llew  Oyffss. 

"  Then  the  eagle  came  down  until  he 
was  upon  the  lowest  branch  of  the  tree, 
and  Gwydion  sang  one  more  englyn : 

*(  Oak  that  grows  beneath  the  steep, , 
Stately  and  majeBtio  is  its  aspect 
Shalt  I  not  speak  it 
That  Llew  will  come  into  my  lap  f 

"  And  the  eagle  came  down  on  Gwy- 
dion's  knee,  and  Gwydion  struck  him 
with  his  magic  wand,  so  that  ho  return- 
ed  to  his  own  form,    No  one  ever  saw  a 
more  piteous  sight,  for  he  was  notlung 
but  skin  and  bone." 

We  have  ^ven  this  somewhat  lengthy 
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extract,  becaiise  it  illustrates  so  clearly 
how  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  its  armor  and  castles  and 
taste  for  magic,  has  been  compounded 
with  the  older  story  of  the  wife  of  flow- 
ers and  the  divinations  of  the  sow. 
These  last  are  not  mediaeval  either  in 
form  or  sentiment. 

The  whole  story  of  the  sow  is  only  an 
echo  of  older  Celtic  superstition,  when 
that  animal  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
reverence.  There  are  many  similar  ref- 
erences to  the  supernatural  knowledge 
of  the  boar  and  sow  through  all  this  old 
literature.  The  boar  is  still  a  national 
emblem  among  the  Welsh,  and  no  figure 
is  more  frequently  engraved  on  the  an- 
cient monimiients  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  old  names  for  Ireland 
was  Muckrey,  or  swine-island.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  may  think  it 
unnecessary  to  seek  a  mythological  ex- 
planation for  such  a  title ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  swine  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  old  Celts  with  great 
veneration.  Surely  no  stories  would  na- 
turally have  originated  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  which  the 
sow  would  play  so  prominent  a  part, 
had  there  not  been  these  older  tradi- 
tions. So,  many  of  these  Gaelic  and 
Cymric  romances  are  only  a  patchwork 
of  more  ancient  stories,  which  some 
modem  transcriber  or  narrator  has  en- 
larged or  amended  to  suit  his  individual 
taste.  Historical  incidents  of  different 
eras  are  thus  often  brought  together  in 
strange  confVision;  andpious  ejaculations 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Holy  Trinity 
mingle  humorously  with  the  pagan  ut- 
terances of  Qaelic  or  Cymric  chieftain. 

StiU,  that  were  unfair  criticism  which 
would  deny  a  composition  all  antiquity 


on  account  of  these  modem  additions, 
when  its  substance  clearly  belongs  to  a 
bygone  age.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the 
old  and  new  are  so  closely  interwoven 
that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation ;  but  in  many  the  distinc- 
tion, to  any  one  conversant  with  the 
history  of  the  period,  is  plain  enough. 
There  is  often  as  great  an  incongruity 
between  the  sentiments  of  these  different 
periods,  as  they  stand  side  by  side  on 
the  same  page,  as  there  is  between  the 
mud-huts  of  the  modem  Egyptians  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Is  it  Celto-mania,  in  the  face  of  such 
evidence,  to  believe,  not  only  that  Celtic 
books  were  written  before  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  also  that  some  of  their  con- 
tents have  been  preserved  in  existing 
manuscripts  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an  Anglo- 
Saxon-mania  which  would  lead  us  to 
doubt  it  f 

Granted  that  much  of  this  literature, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  comparatively  recent ; 
that  nearly  every  portion  of  it  is  more 
or  less  tinctured  with  mediseval  thought 
and  sentiment ;  that  many  theories  con- 
cerning the  Dmidic  mysteries  it  was 
supposed  to  embody  have  been  conclu- 
sively refuted;  grant  all  this:  still 
enough  remains,  inexplicable  by  any 
hypothesis  of  modem  origin,  to  show 
that  Celtic  wits  and  romancers  were 
early  laying  the  foundations  for  that 
most  wonderfhl  stracture — the  English 
mind.  They  really  begin  our  intellec- 
tual history;  and,  during  all  its  pro- 
gress, the  Celtic  spirit  has  been  contin- 
ually modifying  our  thought 

This  may  appear  more  conclusively, 
when  we  are  able  to  make  the  reader 
better  acquainted  with  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  these  ancient  writin<rB. 
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Fab  back  in  the  old  colonial  days  of 
Boston  there  stood,  upon  what  was  then 
its  most  aristocratic  street,  a  large  four- 
square family  mansion,  substantially 
built  of  the  small  dark  bricks  imported 
from  Holland,  relieved  and  enriched  by 
freestone  copings  and  ornaments. 

This  house  belonged  to  a  family 
prominent  enough  in  their  day,  al- 
though now  forgotten — a  family  whom 
all  men  respected,  and  some  loyed,  and 
who  had  gained  by  their  leading  char- 
acteristic the  title,  almost  universal 
among  both  those  who  feared  and  those 
who  loved  them,  of  the  Proud  Pulsifers. 
However  this  title  may  have  been  de- 
served, or  however  it  may  have  been 
gained  by  his  ancestors,  it  belonged  to 
Major  Pkntaganet  Pulsifer,  as  his  stem 
dark  eyes  and  gray  hair  and  stately 
figure  did,  by  the  right  of  birth,  neces- 
sity, and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
It  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
common  people  that  Major  Pulsifer 
trod  the  earth  as  if  it  were  not  worthy 
of  such  honor,  and  certain  it  is  that  he 
found  its  ordinary  level  too  low  to 
serve  as  his  dwelling-place ;  and  when 
the  street  whereon  his  building-lots  lay 
-was  graded  and  lowered,  he  refused  to 
haye  a  single  shovelful  of  earth  re- 
moved from  his  own  premises,  so  that 
after  the  work  of  street-making  was 
accomplished  the  Pulsifer  estate  re- 
mained high  and  dry  above  the  level- 
ling flood,  like  Ararat  above  the 
waters;  and  upon  this  pinnacle,  this 
pedestal,  did  Major  Plantaganet  Pul- 
sifer build  his  house,  gaining  access  to 
it  by  four  long  flight-s  of  sandstone 
steps  reaching  from  the  pavement  to 
the  front  door. 

To  this  elevated  position  Major  Pul- 
sifer one  day  brought  home  a  bride, 
daughter  of  a  family  as  old  and  well- 
nigh  as  proud  as  his  own ;  and  yet  de- 
spite birth,  marriage,  and  elevated  posi- 
tion, Death,  that  terrible  democrat  and 


leveller,  found  out  the  poor  lady  while 
yet  in  her  earliest  bloom,  and  summoned 
her  away  from  husband,  house,  and  her 
little  daughter  Maigaret,  not  yet  old 
enough  to  know  her  loss. 

Major  Pulsifer  did  not  marry  again, 
and  he  and  the  little  girl  remained 
alone  with  four  servants  in  the  aristo- 
cratic seclusion  of  the  great  house  at 
the  top  of  its  four  flights  of  steps.  The 
child  grew  to  girlhood,  to  womanhood, 
and  upon  her  twentieth  birthday  her 
father,  Major  Pulsifer,  announced  to 
her: 

^*  I  have  settled  an  alliance  for  you, 
Margaret ;  you  are  to  become  the  wife 
of  my  friend  Morgan's  son." 

*^  John  Morgan  ? "  asked  Miss  Pul- 
sifer coldly;  but  her  father  saw  the 
sudden  light  which  kindled  in  her  eyes, 
the  swift  blush  that  rose  to  her  cheek  at 
the  name,  and  he  smiled  almost  like 
other  men,  as  he  said, 

"  Yes.  You  have  seen  the  young  gen- 
tleman. He  is  not  disagreeable  to  you, 
I  trust." 

^'  He  is  not  disagreeable  to  me,  sir," 
replied  Miss  Pulsifer,  and  there  the  con- 
versation ended.  That  evening  the 
Morgans,  father  and  son,  climbed  the 
four  flights  of  sandstone  steps,  and  in 
the  grim  old  library,  with  its  oak 
wainscoting,  and  its  shelves  filled  with 
books,  each  one  of  which  was  a  sentinel 
set  to  defend  the  domain  of  the  past 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  future, 
the  marriage  contract  was  agreed  upon, 
the  formal  consent  of  the  parents  given, 
and  finally  the  two  young  people  were 
left  to  express  their  own  opinions  upon 
this  matter,  so  thoroughly  their  own, 
and  yet  in  which  they  had  been  al- 
lowed, so  far,  so  little  voice.  John  Mor- 
gan was,  as  befitted  his  sex,  the  flrst  to 
sx>eak,  and  he  found  nothing  better  to 
say  than 

"  Margaret  I " 

And  Margaret  said  nothing,  but  suf- 
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fered  her  hand  to  lie  in  that  which  had 
clasped  it  so  tenderly,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  the  breast  to  which  it  was  so 
closely  drawn,  and  in  very  tmth  be- 
haved not  like  a  daughter  of  the  Proud 
Pulsifer  at  all,  but  like  the  veriest  vil- 
lage-maid who  evcff  confessed  herself 
both  loving  and  beloved. 

There  is  a  picture  painted  by  one  of 
Copley's  predecessors,  and  already  in  his 
stately  style,  representing  Margaret  Pul- 
sifer  in  the  early  days  of  her  betrothal : 
it  shows  her  tall  and  slender,  and 
queenly  of  figure,  wearing .  her  brocade 
and  point-lace  and  smouldering  rubies 
as  if  they  were  as  much  part  of  herself 
as  the  form  they  clothe ;  it  shows  her 
with  the  dark  hair  and  hazel  eyes  of  her 
race,  with  a  clear  brunette  complexion, 
and  proud  sweet  lips  on  which  a  smile 
of  triumphant  love  seems  forever  dawn- 
ing— a  smilo  so  subtle  and  so  full  of  an 
inner  joy  knowing  not  its  own  revela- 
tion, that  no  observer  has  looked  long 
upon  that  pictured  face  without  turning 
from  it  to  its  proud  possessor,  and  ask- 
ing in  some  form,  "  What  made  her  so 
happy  ?    What  is  her  story  ?  " 

The  rubies  were  John  Morgan's  be- 
trothal gift,  and  from  the  necklace  de- 
pends a  single  gemj  heart-shaped,  and 
of  surprising  size  and  beauty,  whose 
shifting  fire  has  been  so  cunningly 
caught  and.  imprisoned  by  the  artbt, 
that  one  seems  to  see  it  flicker  and 
change  with  every  breath  of  the  proud 
bosom  that  bears  it ;  and  he  turns  again 
to  the  morsel  of  yellow  paper  in  his 
hand,  remnant  of  the  letter  in  which 
well-nigh  two  hundred  years  ago  John 
Morgan  wrote,  in  the  crabbed  Saxon 
script  of  his  day, 

^'  And  this  ruby  hearte  I  send  you, 
true  love,  that  'bye  it  you  may  see  how 
firm  of  constancie  is  the  hearte  that  I 
long  agoe  gave  you,  and  as  the  ruby  is 
bright  and  warm  of  color,  so  bums  my 
love  within  that  other  hearte,  and  as 
the  stone  is  cold  and  sad  of  itself,  so  is 
that  other  hearte  cold  and  sad  wanting 
warmth  from  you,  and  as  I  humbly 
pray  you  mistresse  to  hange  the  jewel 
about  your  neck,  and  warm  its  coldness 
with  the  warmth  of  your  own  bosom, 


so  would  I,  did  I  dare,  beseech  of  you 
to  grant  my  lowly  and  despairing  love 
some  hope  of  return,  some  warmth  of 
life,  some  promise  of  shelter  within  the 
sanctuary  of  that  same  gentle  bosomJ' 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  thus 
profess  despair  and  lowliness  of  mind, 
but  the  promise  that  the  wily  lover  asks 
was  his  already,  as  who  can  doubt  that 
reads  the  eyes  and  lips  of  that  fair 
lady's  pictured  face  and  marks  the  glow 
in  the  dusky  core  of  the  ruby  heart. 

The  picture  was  but  just  finished,  so 
says  the  story,  and  the  splendid  prepa- 
rations for  the  bridal  were  but  just  be- 
gun, when  Death  once  more  mounted 
the  stately  steps,  ringing  his  scythe 
against  each  one  as  he  advanced,  and 
grimly  holding  above  the  solid  sand- 
stone the  shifitLig  sands  of  his  glass  in 
which  so  few  grains  yet  remained  for 
him  whom  Death  had  come  to  seek. 

'^  Major  Plantaganet  Pulsifer  I " 

"Here I"  replied  the  soldier,  too 
proud  to  disobey,  even  had  the  power 
of  disobedience  been  his,  and  forth 
from  the  mansion  upon  its  scomfol 
eminence  was  borne  the  body  of  its 
master;  and  of  all  the  Proud  Pnlsifers 
only  that  weeping  girl  remained,  heiress 
and  sole  representative  of  her  line. 

All  thoughts  of  marriage  and  merry- 
making were  laid  aside  at  once,  and  a 
short  time  after  the  funeral  John  Mor- 
gan, in  the  interests  of  his  betrothed, 
took  passage  for  Virginia  to  settle  there 
some  matters  connected  with  the  estates 
Major  Pulsifer  had  possessed  in  that 
country  before  coming  to  the  Massachu- 
setts colony. 

A  voyage  to  Virginia  was  in  that  day 
something  more  of  an  affair  than  the 
tour  of  Europe  is  to-day,  and  when 
Margaret  Pulsifer  bid  her  lover  good- 
by,  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  she  was 
risking  all  that  life  had  left  to  her,  and 
her  farewells  partook  of  the  solemnity 
of  a  renunciation.  The  lover,  man-like, 
laughed  at  her  fears,  and  flEdled  to  com- 
prehend the  vital  importance  to  her  of 
what  to  him  was  but  an  event  in  the 
ordinary  course,  and  rather  a  pleasing 
excitement  than  a  danger. 

"I  know  not  what  it  is  that  you 
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dread  so  much,  sweetheart,''  said  he  in 
their  final  interview.  "  Certes  it  is  not 
the  time,  for  it  will  be  but  a  few  months 
at  most,  and  not  my  health,  for  I  am  a 
stout  fellow,  not  to  be  upset  by  changes 
of  climate  or  the  discomfort  of  travel. 
Nor  do  you  fear  that  I  should  forget 
you,  my  Margare^ ;  surely  not  that  ? " 

"I  should  be  loth  to  offer  myself  such 
slight,  even  if  I  could  so  insult  you  as 
to  suppose  you  false,"  replied  proud 
IGss  Fulsifer,  with  a  faint  light  break- 
ing through  the  tears  in  her  hazel  eyes — 
a  light  which  John  Morgan  was  well 
pleased  to  see,  and  kissing  the  heavy 
eyes,  laughed  a  little  as  he  said, 

"  Nay,  Margaret,  I  should  be  afraid  to 
play  thee  false  were  I  so  inclined,  for 
thy  father's  daughter  would  slay  me 
with  a  look." 

But  Margaret  at  this  looked  pained, 
and  remained  silent,  and  John  Morgan, 
still  in  his  light  way,  fillipped  at  the 
ruby  heart  at  her  throat,  and  said, 

"  And  moreover,  lady  mine,  do  not  I 
leave  my  heart  always  with  you,  and  its 
visible  emblem  always  before  your  eyes  ? 
Look  at  the  ruby  day  by  day,  Margaret, 
and  remember  ^1  that  I  wrote  when  I 
gave  it  you." 

"  I  will  remember,  John,  and  you,  too, 
remember,"  sighed  Margaret ;  and  then 
came  the  parting,  which  left  one  so  lone- 
ly, so  sad,  so  objectless  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  mourning  home,  while  the  other, 
thrown  at  once  into  the  excitement  of  a 
new  life,  new  scenes,  new  companions, 
his  attention  and  his  resources  constant- 
ly called  into  action,  soon  felt  the  pain 
of  separation  become  intermittent,  and 
very  tolerable  to  be  borne,  even  in  its 
most  serious  attacks. 

Eight  months  from  the  day  when 
John  Morgan  sailed  out  of  Boston  for 
fhe  Virginia  colony,  he  set  foot  again 
in  his  native  city,  and  hastened  at  once 
to  the  house  upon  the  hill,  where  Mar- 
garet Fulsifer,  her  heavy  mourning  a 
little  lightened,  lest  it  should  too  much 
dampen  the  joy  of  her  lover's  return, 
and  her  own  face  as  bright  as  If  mourn- 
ing, or  loss,  or  sorrow,  were  words 
stricken  once  and  for  all  out  of  the  lan- 
guage, waited  for  him. 


But  spite  of  the  brightness  and  the 
joy,  John  Morgan  saw  at  the  first 
glance  that  all  was  not  well  with  his 
betrothed.  Her  slender  figure  had  be- 
come fragile,  her  rich  color  came  and 
went  with  hectic  brilliancy  and  haste, 
her  eyes  were  over-bright,  her  thin  hand 
parched  and  hot,  and  an  ominous  low 
cough  disturbed  her  speech. 

**  Why,  Margaret  I  why,  darling  I  you 
are  not  well,  you  are  ill,  and  I  never 
heard  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  lover,  hold- 
ing both  the  fevered  hands,  and  look- 
ing anxiously  into  the  delighted  eyes 
that  devoured  his  face. 

"  O  no,  John,  not  iU,  never  fear !  A 
little  ailing  just  now,  perhaps,  and  not 
quite  so  strong  as  when  we  used  to  ride 
our  ten  miles  before  breakfast;  but 
now  you  have  come,  I  shall  be  well 
anon.  I  have  fretted  too  much  after 
you,  though  shame  on  me  for  confess- 
ing it." 

But  John  Morgan  remembered  the 
beautiful  young  mother,  object  of  his 
boyish  admiration,  who  had  faded  and 
died  in  her  earliest  bloom  in  spite  of  all 
that  love  and  wealth  and  the  Fulsifer 
will  and  pride  could  do  to  keep  her. 
So  busy  was  hp  with  these  thoughts 
that  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  Miss 
Fulsifer  asked  playfully, 

"  And  where  is  the  little  cousin  you 
promised  me  i "  he  started  and  stared 
aghast,  then  struck  his  hands  together 
in  comic  despair,  exclaiming,   - 

"  What,  Ruby  ?  what  will  she  say  to 
me  when  she  knows  that  I  altogether 
forget  her ;  for  when  the  ship  touched 
the  wharf  I  bounded  off,  meaning  but 
to  speak  to  you,  and  look  upon  your 
sweet  face,  and  then  be  back  before  she 
missed  me.  And  here  I  have  been  with 
you  these  two  hours,  and  might  have 
stayed  two  more,  but  for  your  reminder." 

<<Is  her  name  Ruby?"  asked  Miss 
Fulsifer  with  a  smile.  "  Do  you  know, 
John,  that  you  never  told  it  in  your  let- 
ter ?  You  only  said,  *  the  child  of  your 
mother's  cousin,  P3msent,  is  left  an  or- 
phan and  penniless,  and  what  will  you 
do  for  her  ? ' " 

"  And  you  replied  like  your  own  no- 
ble self,  my  Margaret, '  Bring  her  to  me, 
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and  I  will  be  her  mother,  and  her  for- 
tune.' I  showed  her  that  letter,  Mar- 
garet." 

'^  Showed  it  to  her  I  She  is  old 
enough  to  understand  such  matters, 
then  ?  " 

**  Old  enough  ?  why,  she  Ls  a  woman 
grown,  eighteen  years  old,  at  least,"  re- 
plied John,  laaghing  at  the  great  eyes 
Margaret  fixed  upon  him,  and  laughiug 
a  little  neryously,  too. 

"  A  woman  grown  1  Why  do  not  you 
call  her  Mistress  Pynsent,  then  ?  "  asked 
Margaret  a  little  haughtily. 

*'  What,  when  she  is  your  cousin,  and 
so  soon  to  be  mine  as  well?"  replied 
John  tenderly,  and  the  proud  head  sank 
to  the  resting-place  he  offered,  and  the 
warm  blood  flowed  again  into  the 
dusky  cheek,  but  now  so  pale. 

''There,  thenl  Go  and  fetch  my 
cousin,  and  see  that  you  take  the  blame 
of  your  neglect  upon  your  own  shoul- 
ders, truant!"  said  Margaret  at  last; 
and  when  her  lover  was  gone,  she  rang 
the  bell,  and  bid  Judith,  her  grim-vis- 
aged  old  housekeeper,  prepare  a  sepa- 
rate apartment  for  the  guest,  whom, 
fancying  her  a  child,  she  had  intended 
to  take  into  her  own  chamber. 

"For  she  is  a  young  lady,  Judith, 
and  not  a  baby,  as  I  fancied,"  continued 
the  mistress  absently^'^  a  woman  grown, 
and  her  name  is  Ruby." 

"Ruby?  That  was  a  great  name 
among  the  Pynsents  always,"  replied  the 
old  servant,  and  Miss  Pulsifer,  vaguely 
echoing  the  name, "  Ruby  1 "  put  up  her 
fingers,  as  was  her  habit  twenty  times 
an  hour,  to  feel  the  ruby  heart  hanging 
at  her  neck — ^that  heart  which  was  to 
typify  the  constancy,  the  warmth,  the 
truth  of  her  lover's  heart. 

An  exclamation,  almost  a  scream,  ar- 
rested Judith  on  the  threshold  and 
brought  her  to  the  side  of  her  mistress 
as  she  stood  tottering  and  pale,  one 
hand  grasping  at  her  throat,  her  wild 
eyes  searching  the  floor  in  every  direc 
tion. 

''  It  is  gone,  Judith  I  0  Judith,  find 
it,  find  it ! " 

''  What  is  gone,  dear  mistress  ?  What 
shall  I  find?"  asked  the  old  woman, 


half  believing  that  her  nursling  had, 
suddenly  gone  mad. 

"  My  heart,  my  ruby  heart  I  It  is 
gone,  and  I  can  find  it  nowhere  1  Oh, 
what  will  he  think,  when  he  bid  me 
keep  it  so  safely." 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  fault  of  yours,  dearie. 
Sure  you  did  keep  it  like  the  apple  of 
your  eye.  Sit  you  there  and  rest,  while 
I  look  for  it ;  it  will  not  be  far  away, 
for  I  saw  it  the  moment  before  Master 
Morgan  came  up  the  steps.  We  will 
have  it  anon— just  a  little  patience,  Mis- 
tress Meg ;  we  will  have  it,  we  will  have 
it." 

And  murmuring  her  phrases  of  en- 
couragement over  and  over,  the  old 
woman,  upon  her  hands  and  knees,  be- 
gan groping  beneath  the  chairs  and 
tables,  turning  up  the  edges  of  the 
heavy  Turkey  carpet  which  covered  the 
middle  of  the  room,  peering  into  the 
dark  comers,  poking  away  the  ashes  in 
the  wide  fireplace,  searching  in  fact  in 
every  place  likely  and  unlikely  of  which 
she  could  think,  and  in  one  as  vainly  as 
in  another.  The  ruby  heart  was  lost, 
and  Margaret,  who  had  alternately  aided 
in  the  search  and  returned  exhausted  to 
her  chair,  was  repeating  for  the  thou- 
sandth time, 

''  It  is  gone,  it  is  gone  forever ;  and 
what  will  he  think  of  me  ? "  when  a 
carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  old 
Judith,  who  was  just  then  shaking  the 
folds  of  the  moreen  curtains,  already 
thoroughly  searched  three  times,  glanced 
through  the  window,  and  exclaimed, 

''  Here  is  your  cousin.  Mistress  Mar- 
garet, and  your  eyes  red,  and  your  dress 
in  disorder  1 " 

"  Take  her  to  her  own  room  at  once, 
Judith,  and  leave  some  one  to  wait  upon 
her ;  then  come  back  to  me,  and  make 
me  ready  to  receive  her,"  ordered  Miss 
Pulsifer,  struggling  back  to  the  needs 
of  daily  life,  chief  among  which  she  had 
been  bred  to  consider  the  preservation 
of  her  own  dignity.  But  when  Judith 
returned  to  her  mistress  she  found  her 
prostrate  upon  her  bed,  and  gasping 
under  an  attack  of  the  pain  at  her  heart 
which  so  often  of  late  tormented  her. 
The  best  alleviation  for  this  was  perfect 
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rest  and  darkness,  and  thus  it  chanced 
that  neither  John  Morgan  nor  his  charge, 
Ruby  Pynsent,  saw  Miss  Pulsifer  again 
until,  in  the  early  twilight,  she  glided 
ghost-like  into  the  great  drawing-room, 
where  he  sat  sad  and  silent  beside  the 
fire,  while  restless  Ruby  flitted  about  the 
room,  glancing  at  every  thing,  asking 
questions,  making  exclamations,  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  to  look  at  herself  in  the 
concave  and  convex  mirrors  hung  upon 
opposite  piers,  spinning  round  and  round 
in  a  dizzy  dance,  trying  the  notes  of  the 
neglected  harpsichord,  behaving  herself, 
in  fact,  like  the  very  spirit  of  youth  and 
mirth  and  gay  unrest. 

As  Miss  Pulsifer  entered  the  room, 
John  Morgan  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
hastening  to  meet  her,  detained  her  a 
few  moments  near  the  door  to  hear  his 
whispers  of  sympathy  and  trouble  at 
her  illness,  and  joy  at  once  more  seeing 
her,  for  indeed  he  had  been  very  sad 
and  lonely  in  the  last  hour. 

This  over,  he  led  her  toward  an  arm- 
cbair  by  the  fire,  and  smiling  at  the 
fairy  who  stood  watching  them,  he  said, 

"And  this,  dear  Margaret,  is  your 
cousin  Ruby,  as  she  allows  me  to  call 
her.  She  has  like  me  been  waiting  most 
impatiently  for  your  appearance  and 
better  health." 

"  You  are  welcome,  cousin,"  said  Miss 
Pulsifer,  with  more,  perhaps,  of  stately 
courtesy  than  hearty  cordiality  in  her 
tone ;  but  it  was  an  age  of  ceremony, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  Proud  Pulsifers, 
remember.  However,  she  held  out  her 
hand  as  she  spoke,  and  drawing  the  girl 
toward  her,  kissed  her  upon  the  fore- 
head, then  stood  looking  smilingly  down 
upon  her,  for  this  little  Ruby  was  in  the 
mignonne  style,  with  floating  golden 
curls,  childish  blue  eyes,  skin  of  rose 
and  pearl,  and  the  tiniest  stature,  as 
pretty  and  as  charming  altogether  as 
can  be  imagined;  and  so  her  stately 
cousin  seemed  to  think,  for  as  she  looked 
down  upon  the  little  thing,  her  eyes  grew 
softer  and  the  smile  upon  her  lips  sweet- 
er, until  Ruby  suddenly  raised  her  face 
for  another  kiss,  exclaiming, 

"Pm  so  glad  I  came,  dear  cousiii 
Margaret ! " 

VOL.  VI. — 26 


Miss  Pulsifer  stooped  to  meet  the  lips 
so  confidingly  raised  to  hers,  but  as  she 
did  so  a  sudden  and  startling  change 
swept  over  her  own  face,  and  she  paused 
as  if  stiiSened  to  stone  in  that  bending 
attitude,  her  eyes  fixed  in  absolute  hor- 
ror upon  the  white  throat  of  the  girl  be- 
fore her.  And  well  might  she  pause,  for 
hung  about  that  slender  throat  by  a  tiny 
gold  chain  was  a  ruby  heart,  her  own 
ruby  heart,  as  she  knew  the  moment  her 
eyes  fell  upon  it — the  ruby  heart  which 
her  lover  had  so  meaningly  given  to  her 
as  a  pledge  of  his  own  heart,  and  which 
she  had  worn  that  morning,  and  lost 
when  he  departed.  And  as  she  fixed 
her  swimming  eyes  upon  the  token,  the 
fiickering  fire  shot  up  in  brilliant  fiame, 
lighting  the  inmost  centre  of  the  jewel 
with  a  vivid  glow,  like  the  eye  of  a 
merry  demon  exulting  over  her  dismay. 
For  one  wild  moment  heaven  and  earth 
seemed  mingling  in  the  mad  confusion 
of  Margaret  Pulsifer's  brain,  but  in  the 
next  the  pride  of  her  proud  race  rose 
up  like  armor  and  shield  and  staff;  and 
standing  upright,  she  said  some  words 
of  courtesy,  dropped  the  hand  of  the 
young  girl,  and  returned  to  her  chair 
unaided.  John  Morgan,  with  a  lover's 
privilege,  drew  a  stool  to  fhe  side  of  the 
easy-chair  and  seated  himself  close  be- 
side her,  with  a  whispered  phrase  which 
should  have  called  the  blush  to  her 
cheek  and  smile  to  her  lip,  but  Marga- 
ret, neither  blushing  or  smiling,  answered 
the  love-whisper  with  a  few  calm  words 
of  little  meaning,  and  led  the  talk  to 
other  matters. 

Presently,  when  once  more  quite  sure 
of  her  own  strength,  she  spoke  the 
words  that  pride  had  silenced  in  their 
first  wild  outburst,  and  which  now  came 
almost  carelessly  from  her  lips : 

"  That  is  a  pretty  jewel  at  your  throat, 
cousin.  I  suppose  you  chose  it  for  its 
«iame." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  ruby,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
am  Ruby,"  replied  the  girl,  laughing  and 
dimpling,  and  withal  casting  so  con- 
scious and  so  mischievous  a  glance  to- 
ward John  Morgan,  that  Margaret  felt 
a  cold,  sick  faintness  creeping  over  her, 
and  feared  that  she  should  swoon  before 
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their  eyes ;  a  rushing  as  of  many  waters 
filled  her  ears,  but  through  it  came  her 
lover's  laughing  yoice : 

'^  Ask  her  where  she  got  it,  Meg,  and 
see  if  she  dare  tell  you." 

With  a  mighty  effort  Miss  Pulslfer 
opened  her  swimmmg  eyes  and  fixed 
them  upon  the  £Etce  of  the  girl,  still  set 
in  that  look  of  merry  defiance,  still 
turned  toward  John  Morgan.  Com« 
manding  a  Toice  which  seemed  to  her- 
self to  sound  from  some  far-off  icy 
depth,  she  spoke : 

"  It  was  a  true-love  token,  I  suppose, 
and  young  maids  are  not  so  fond  of 
confessing  such." 

"  Why,  yes,  cousin,  I  have  already  told 
Master  Morgan  that  this  was  a  token 
from  a  dear  friend  unknown  to  him, 
and  I  take  it  ill  that  he  should  insist 
upon  talking  on  it,  especially  before 
another." 

"I  only  insisted  because,  as  I  said 
this  morning,  it  is  so  like  another  that 
I  wot  of.  Ton  know  the  one  I  mean, 
Margaret." 

"It  is  very  like  one  that  I  have 
sometimes  worn,"  replied  Miss  Pulsifer, 
coldly. 

"  That  was  my  meaning.  You  do  not 
wear  it  to-iAght,"  and  John  Morgan 
looked  almost  reproachfully  at  the  state- 
ly white  neck  of  his  betrothed. 

"  No,  I  have  lost  it,  I  believe,"  replied 
she  carelessly. 

*'  Lost  it  I  Oh,  Margaret,  lost  my  ruby 
heart  1 " 

"  Lost  it  or  had  it  stolen,  which  I 
think  more  likely ;  and  had  I  known  I 
was  so  shrewdly  to  be  called  to  account 
for  your  gift,  Master  Morgan,  I  had 
never  taken  it." 

"Margaret!"  whispered  the  lover; 
but  Margaret  met  his  pleading  eyes 
with  a  look  so  full  of  proud  contempt, 
that  his  own  fell  in  angry  confusion. 
Turning  to  Ruby,  who  during  the  half- 
whispered  conversation  between  the 
lovers  had  been  frolicking  with  the 
cat  upon  the  rug,  he  asked  almost 
sternly, 

"Will  you  let  me  take  that  ruby 
heart,  Miss  Pynsent  ? " 

"  Marry,  no,  when  you  ask  in  that  tone. 


my  master.  Do  you  mean  to  play  high- 
wayman and  rob  me  outright  ? " 

"  No,  but  here  is  some  strange  coil, 
and  it  is  you  only  who  can  explain  it. 
Miss  Pulsifer  has  lost  a  jewel  so  like  to 
that  upon  your  neck  that — " 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,  none  at  all," 
interposed  Miss  Pulsifer  very  coldly.  "  I 
certainly  have  lost  a  ruby  heart,  but  my 
cousin  has  already  declared  that  this 
upon  her  neck  was  a  love-gift  ttom  some 
one  unknown  to  us,  and  I  would  not 
insult  her  by  asking  proof  or  explana- 
tions of  her  word.  Let  the  matter  rest, 
it  is  of  no  consequence." 

"  Surely  not,  if  not  to  you,  madam," 
replied  John  Morgan,  now  seriously 
offended,  but  still  glancing  impatiently 
at  Ruby,  who  suddenly  grew  grave  and 
much  confused,  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other,  while  her  trembling  fingers 
fombled  at  the  clasp  of  the  little  chain. 
Undoing  it  at  last,  she  slipped  off  the 
heart,  and  holding  it  toward  Miss  Pul- 
sifer, softly  said, 

"  Take  it,  cousin,  if  it  is  yours,  I  never 
knew  that" 

"  Mine,  girl  I  How  should  it  be,  if 
your  tale  is  true  ? "  asked  Miss  Pulsifer 
coldly,  and  never  extending  her  hand 
for  the  jewel,  although  her  hungry  eyes 
devoured  it  greedily. 

"I  did  not  know — ^I  was  wrong — ^I 
thought  that  Master  Morgan  was  jesting 
when  he  asked  where  I  got  it ;  he  knows, 
if  he  would  but  speak,"  stanmiered  Ruby 
helplessly. 

"/know  I  What  in  Heaven^s  name 
does  this  mean?  What  snare  is  laid 
here  to  catch  me  tripping  f  " 

And  John  Morgan,  springing  to  his 
feet,  glared  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
young  women  in  angry  bewilderment. 
Miss  Pulsifer  met  his  look  with  one  of 
superb  disdain. 

"  Big  words  and  loud  tones  are  but  a 
coward^s  refuge,"  said  she,  icily.  "  Ruby 
Pynsent,  if  you  choose  to  explain  this 
matter,  do  it  now,  and  briefly.  If  yon 
do  not  choose,  or  if  you  do  not  dare,  it 
shall  rest  forever,  and  we  shall  wish 
Master  Morgan  good-night — and  good- 
by." 

"  He — ^lie  gave  it  mc  this  morning," 
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sobbed  Ruby,  crouched  in  a  heap  upon 
the  nipf,  her  golden  hair  tossed  across 
the  blue  brocade  of  her  dress  as  she  hid 
her  face  upon  her  knees,  while  the  mock- 
ing firelight  played  oyer  her  lissome  fig- 
ore,  and  the  ivory  of  her  arms  and  the 
golden  curls,  and  centred  at  last  in  one 
blinding  spark  deepset  in  the  heart  of 
the  ruby  lying  upon  the  floor  beside  her. 

Miss  Pulsifer  rose  to  her  stately  height, 
and  pointing  down  at  the  lovely  picture, 
turned  her  eyes  upon  John  Morgan's 
bewildered  face. 

"  Have  you  never  a  word  or  a  kiss  to 
comfort  her  ? ''  asked  she,  '^  or  are  you 
already  false  to  her  too  ? " 

Then,  while  he  stood  reeling  beneath 
the  contempt  she  had  hurled  at  him 
from  lip  and  eye,  and  every  line  of  her 
majestic  figure,  she  drew  her  dress  aside 
and  swept  past  him  and  out  of  the  room 
with  never  another  word  or  look.  As 
she  neared  the  door,  John  Morgan  sprang 
after  her,  stopped  abruptly,  and  striding 
back  seized  up  the  weeping  child,  and 
standing  her  before  him,  both  her  hands 
in  his,  looked  with  stem  imploring  into 
her  face. 

"Ruby  I  What  is  this  all ?  Have  you 
gone  mad,  or  have  I  ?  How  could  you 
say  that  I  gave  you  this  accursed  bau- 
ble ?  Why,  it  was  my  betrothal  gift  to 
Margaret,  and  she  thinks  I  stole  it  to 
give  again  to  you." 

"  And  so  you  did  I  At  least,  I  knew 
not  whence  you  had  it ;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  when  you  came  again  to  the 
ship,  and  found  me  crying  because  that 
you  had  gone  and  loft  me,  forgetting  me 
so  soon,  when  we  had  been  such  Mends, 
and  seeing  mo  crying,  you  felt  sorry,  and 
perhaps — perhaps,  my  tears  they  told 
you — ^*' 

"  But  the  heart.  Ruby,  the  heart  I " 

"  Why,  when  you  saw  me  crying  you 
came  to  me  and  put  your  arms  about  me 
and — and — ^kissed  me  twice, — ^nay,  why 
will  you  make  me  tell  it  over  ?  and  then 
you  slipped  the  ruby  heart  into  my 
bosom  and  ran  away  out  of  the  cabin, 
and  I,  thinking  you  gave  it  in  loving 
jest,  and  would  not  that  I  should  speak 
of  it,  I  hung  it  about  my  neck,  and 
when  after  we  were  here  you  asked  me 


where  I  got  it,  I  thought  again  that  it 
was  jest,  and  I  told  you  a  story,  think- 
ing to  make  you  laugh ;  and  when  you 
asked  me  before  my  cousin  I  did  not 
want  to  say  out  that  you  gave  it  mc, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  you  meant — " 

"  I  see  it  now,  I  see  it  all  1 "  exclaimed 
John  Morgan,  dropping  the  hands  he 
held,  and  gloomily  staring  into  the  fire. 
"  When  I  came  here  this  morning  I  em- 
braced Margaret,  as  I  had  a  right  to  do, 
and  the  ruby  heart  fell  off  and  lodged 
in  my  clothes,  and  when  I  went  back  to 
the  ship  and  embraced  you,  as  I  had  no 
right  to  do,  it  fell  out  into  your  bosom, 
and  I,  stung  by  remorse  to  think  that 
even  by  one  kiss  I  had  been  faithless  to 
my  love,  rushed  away  before  I  could  see 
what  had  befallen,  and  you  understood 
it  all  wrong,  and — ^all  is  over  between 
Margaret  and  me.'' 

"  No-7-why  do  you  say  that  ?  I  will 
go  aiKl  tell  her  how  it  was  I "  / 

"  What  I  tell  her  that  I  took  you  in  my 
arms  and  kissed  you  within  the  hour 
after  rejoining  her  I  "  exclaimed  John 
Morgan  bitterly.  "  Good  sooth,  I  fancy 
that  tale  would  not  mend  matters  much 
with  a  woman  like  Margaret  Pulsifer. 
Nay,  Ruby,  the  kiss  was  a  sweet  one,  and 
I  say  not  that  it  was  so  much  amiss  to 
have  given  it,  but  it  is  like  to  cost  me 
dear  enough,  dear  enough." 

And  with  the  jewel  in  his  pocket  John 
Morgan  left  the  house  right  sadly,  yet 
trusting  more  than  he  would  own  to 
Margaret'sJove,  his  own  honest  purpose, 
and  the  cooler  judgment  of  the  morrow. 

But  on  the  morrow  Miss  Pulsifer  was 
too  ill  to  see  any  one,  and  poor  little 
Ruby  went  creeping  about  the  house 
with  a  weight  of  vague  remorse  at  her 
heart,  and  a  fluttering  of  guilty  terror 
whenever  upon  the  stairs  or  in  the  pass- 
ages she  encountered  Judith  with  her 
stem  eyes  and  cold  white  face.  Judith, 
who  knowing  a  little  and  guessing  more 
of  the  ill-fortune  that  had  befallen  her 
mistress'  love-afiair,  visited  all  that  ill- 
fortune  in  her  own  mind  upon  the  golden 
head  of  Ruby,  whom,  with  woman's  jus- 
tice to  woman,  she  chose  to  consider  as 
the  temptress  who  had  seduced  John 
Morgan  into  unfaithfulness  to  his  liege 
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lady,  and  perhaps  induced  him  to  steal 
the  ruby  heart  whose  loss  was  the  be- 
ginning of  all  this  sorrow  and  disturb- 
ance. 

Early  in  the  morning  and  several 
times  through  the  day  Morgan  mounted 
the  sandstone  steps,  at  first  confidently 
demanding  admittance,  afterward  sadly 
asking  news  of  his  betrothed,  who  was, 
as  Judith  curtly  informed  him,  when  at 
last  he  insisted  upon  her  being  sum- 
moned to  answer  his  inquiries,  ^*too 
sick  to  see  strangers." 

**  But  I  am  no  stranger,  good  Judith,'' 
pleaded  the  lover,  trying  to  slip  a  gold 
piece  into  her  hand. 

^'Better  perhaps  if  you  had  been, 
Master  Morgan.  Thank  you,  sir,  I  have 
no  occasion  for  yom*  money,"  replied  the 
old  nurse,  and  as  he  still  stood  upon  the 
threshold  she  quietly  shut  the  door  in 
his  face,  and  went  back  to  the  darkened 
chamber  where  Margaret  Pulsifev  lay 
between  life  and  death,  the  terrible 
physical  pain  at  her  heart  deadening 
the  still  sharper  mental  pain  that  had 
preceded  it 

"  Will  she  get  over  it,  think  you,  sir  ? " 
asked  Judith,  eagerly  following  the 
grave  physician  to  the  stairhead,  and 
looking  up  in  bis  face  with  the  dumb 
beseeching  of  an  animal  who  believes 
in  the  limitless  power  of  his  master, 
man. 

"  She  may — indeed,  nurse,  I  think  it 
pretty  certain  that  she  will  get  over 
this  attack,  but  the  next  1 " 

And  sadly  shaking  his  head,  the  old 
man  who  had  seen  Margaret's  mother 
die,  and  who  had  closed  her  father's 
eyes,  dadhed  something  from  his  arm, 
and  went  slowly  down  the  stairs. 

A  week  later,  as  Judith  watched  the 
thin  sad  face  and  listless  figure  of  her 
mistress,  who  had  now  for  two  days  sat 
up  for  awhile,  and  always  chose  to  sit 
in  a  chair  drawn  close  to  the  front  win- 
dow of  her  room,  she  said, 

*'  Master  Morgan  has  been  here  twice 
to-day  asking  for  your  health,  Miss 
Margaret." 

"  Has  he  ?  When  he  comes  again  I 
will  see  him,  Judith,"  replied  Miss  Pnl- 
sifer  gently,  and  the  jealous  eyes  of  the 


old  servant  marked  well  the  color  which 
came  and  went,  and  the  fluttering  pul- 
sation which  almost  choked  the  sick 
girl's  breath.  She  saw,  and  scowled 
bitterly  even  while  she  said  with  forced 
serenity, 

*'And  so  you  sball.  Miss  Margaret; 
but  Doctor  Eustis  says  that  we  must  be 
more  than  careful  about  excitement  of 
any  sort." 

**  When  Master  Morgan  calls,  show 
him  into  the  dressing-room,  and  I  will 
see  him  there,"  replied  Miss  Pulsifer; 
and  Judith  had  been  too  long  a  servant 
of  that  house  to  remonstrate  further. 
She  revenged  herself^  however,  by  mut- 
tering in  John  Morgan's  ear,  as  she  led 
him  up  the  stairs  an  hour  later, 

"The  Doctor  says  it  is  over-excite- 
ment that  made  her  sick,  and  more  of 
it  will  kill  her.    So  have  a  care,  young 


j» 


man. 

"I  will  be  careful,  Judith,"  replied 
the  lover  meekly ;  and  indeed  his  white 
face  and  weary  eyes  showed  that  sorrow, 
and  it  may  be  a  fiercer  tormentor,  had 
been  busy  with  him  since  last  the  old 
nurse  saw  him. 

^'What  a  coil  this  love-making 
brings,"  thought  she,  eyeing  him  keen-  . 
ly,  yet  not  so  angrily ;  and  opening  the 
door  into  the  little  dressing-room,  she 
motioned  him  to  enter,  and  softly  closed 
it  behind  him.  Mindful  of  her  caution, 
the  lover  advanced  with  a  smile  upon 
his  face,  and  as  little  emotion  in  his 
manner  as  he  could  contrive,  toward 
the  wan  figure  in  the  great  easy-chair 
beside  the  fire,  and  obeyed  without  re- 
monstrance the  feeble  gesture  which 
bade  him  seat  himself  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, without  even  touching  the  hand 
that  made  the  gesture. 

"  I  am  very  sad  at  seeing  you  so  ill, 
Margaret,"  said  he,  choking  down  the 
torrent  of  passionate  sorrow  and  love 
and  terror  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

"Thank  you,  John,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  it,"  replied  Miss  Pulsifer  gently, 
and  then  after  a  little  pause  went  on : 

"  I  sent  for  you  as  soon  as  I  could  be 
allowed  to  see  you,  John,  to  say  how 
sorry  I  am  for  speaking  so  that  nigbt. 
It  was  a  bitter  insult  to  your  honor, 
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John,  my  fancy  that  you  had  played  me 
false ;  I  should  have  trusted  you  more, 
and  honored  you  better.  If  ever  you 
came  to  loving  another  woman,  you 
would  tell  it  to  me  before  ever  you  did 
to  her,  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  now,  if  you 
like  to  tell  me  how  all  this  matter  came 
about,  an&  why  that  poor  cbild  fancied 
you  had  given  my  ruby  heart  to  her, 
why,  tell  me ;  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to, 
why,  say  that,  and  either  way  I  am  con- 
tent, and  believe  without  another  word 
that  you  have  done  naught,  said  naught, 
thought  naught  unbecoming  a  man  of 
honor,  and  mine  own  promised  hus- 
band." 

But  in  hearing  those  noble  and  gentle 
words  John  Morgan  lost  all  control  of 
his  own  emotion,  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees,  and  hiding  his  face 
upon  her  lap,  sobbed  out : 

* ^  Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret,  slay  me  with 
your  scorn,  despise  me,  hate  me  if  you 
will,  but  do  not  speak  to  me  like  that, 
for  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  trust." 

"  Kot  worthy  of  my  trust  I  "  echoed 
Margaret,  pressing  her  hand  upon  her 
tumultuous  heart,  and  sighing  wearily, 
"  Oh,  John,  if  I  had  died  before  I  heard 
you  say  that  I " 

"  Hear  me,  Margaret,  then  judge  me, 
and  I  swear  to  abide  by  your  judgment, 
be  it  what  it  may."  And  rising  from 
his  knees  and  standing  with  an  arm 
upon  her  chair,  but  out  of  sight  of  those 
steady  truth-compelling  eyes,  John  Mor- 
gan told  the  story  through,  not  hiding 
that  during  the  long  voyage  he  had  been 
tempted  by  Ruby's  innocent  fondness 
and  childish  unreserve  to  treat  her  in  a 
familiar,  almost  caressing  manner,  which 
might  perhaps  have  led  her  to  believe 
that  he  meant  more  than  he  ever  did, 
and  to  allow  her  thoughts  to  rest  upon 
him  in  a  way  he  had  never  intended. 

"  I  did  but  think  of  her  as  a  child 
until  that  morning  when  I  found  her 
crying,  and  reproaching  me  that  I  had 
forgotten  her  in  seeing  you,"  stammered 
the  lover,  feeling  all  the  humiliation  of 
his  confession,  yet  glad  that  it  was  made, 
and  only  anxious  now  to  hear  MargSr 
ret's  reply. 

"  And  so  she  loves  you,  and  you  went 


well-nigh  to  loving  her,  and  the  ruby 
heart  that  pledged  you  to  me  dropped 
away  from  me  and  gave  itself  to  her, 
and  you  carried  it  to  her,  although  you 
knew  it  not  t " 

"  Oh,  Margaret,  noble  Margaret,  price- 
less Margaret,  you  do  not  mean,  you  do 
not  believe,  that  I  loved  her,  or  could 
love  any  woman  but  you  1 "  And  John 
Morgan,  half-crazed  with  grief  and  ter- 
ror and  remorseful  love,  threw  himself 
again  upon  his  knees,  and  seizing  her 
hands,  bathed  them  with  tears  and  kiss- 
es. Margaret  looked  down  upon  him, 
serene  and  still,  as  angels  look  at  men 
still  struggling  with  the  sin  and  sorrow 
they  have  left  behind.  At  last  she  said : 

"  Dear  John,  let  us  say  no  more,  now 
— perhaps  ever.  If  I  had  been  as  I  was 
once,  I  think  it*  might  be  that  I  could 
not  forgive  that  yon,  having  had  my 
promise  and  my  kisses,  should  have  for- 
gotten them  even  for  a  moment ;  but, 
dearest,  I  stand  to-day  where  I  can  see 
that  pride  is  but  mortal,  and  love  is  im- 
mortal. While  I  live,  John,  you  are 
mine  own  betrothed,  and  none  shall 
come  between  us ;  no,  not  until  I  am 
laid  m  my  grave  shall  any  other  have 
right  to  say,  *  I  took  him  from  you  '-^ 
after  that,-— John,  John,  help  I " 

And  in  her  anguish  she  rose  stiffly 
upon  her  feet,  her  whole  frame  rigid  and 
shaken,  one  hand  clenched  upon  her 
heart,  and  one  pressed  to  her  lips, 
through  which  gushed  a  stream  of 
bright  blood. 

Morgan,  horror-stricken,  clasped  her 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into  the 
next  room,  at  whose  door  stood  Judith 
white  with  terror  and  rage. 

"  Go,  go,  you  have  killed  her  1  Leave 
her  now  to  mcl"  cried  she,  pushing 
him  from  the  room,  and  bolting  the 
door  upon  him. 

But  Margaret  was  not  dead,  nor  did 
she  die  for  weeks,  although  she  and  all 
about  her  knew  that  each  moment  might 
be  her  last.  White  and  still  and  smiling, 
she  lay  upon  her  death-bed,  cautious  lest 
by  a  breath,  a  word  too  much,  she  should 
snap  the  attenuated  thread  still  Unking 
her  with  life  and  love.    Hour  by  hour, 
day  and  night  and  day  and  night  again. 
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John  Morgan  watched  beside  her,  hardly 
leayiDg  her  for  an  instant,  grudging  ey- 
ery  act  of  ministration  offered  by  anoth- 
er, absorbing  every  look,  every  vrord, 
every  sigh  that  escaped  her. 

"  He  will  die  too,"  whispered  Ruby  to 
Judith,  with  whom  she  had  made  her 
peace,  and  gamed  permission  to  spend 
much  of  her  time  in  the  sick-room. 

"  Very  like  he  may,  and  why  should 
he  not  ?  When  she  is  gone,  what  has 
he  to  live  for  ?  "  asked  the  old  nurse ;  and 
Ruby,  whose  bright  eyes  were  always  in 
these  days  heavy  with  tears,  stole  a  look 
at  the  bed,  saw  John  Morgan's  white 
face  set  so  steadily,  so  yearningly,  so  full 
of  passionate  and  despairing  love  toward 
that  other  face  scarce  whiter,  but  more 
transparent,  and  so  showing  yet  more 
plainly  the  eternal  love  lighting  it  from 
within ;  and  then  whispering  to  her  own 
heart, 

"  They  do  not  need  you,  they  do  not 
even  know  that  you  are  here,"  she  stole 
away  to  cry  herself  sick  in  the  dark 
vastness  of  her  own  chamber. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  the 
pale  lips  of  the  dying  girl  silently  shaped 
"  Good-by  I "  and  with  their  last  con- 
Bciouness  pressed  a  cold,  faint  kiss  upon 
the  trembling  lips  that  feared  to  press 
them  too  closely  in  return  lest  that  last 
faint  breath,  cold  as  the  air  from  the 
door  of  a  newly-opened  tomb,  should 
be  rudely  shaken  and  cease  an  instant 
sooner.  It  ceased,  the  dark  eyes  closed 
with  the  lovelight  not  yet  faded  out  of 
them,  a  faint  sigh  fluttered  past  the  lov- 
er's cheek,  and  all  was  over ;  over  for 
both  of  them,  as  old  Judith  thought  at 
first,  for  John  Morgan,  utterly  exhausted 
and  overcome,  fell  forward  from  his  knees 
to  his  face  as  that  last  sigh  stole  past  his 
cheek,  and  lay  with  his  head  upon  her 
hand,  to  all  appearance  as  lifeless  as 
herself. 

But  Judith  knew  no  love  save  for  her 
nursling,  and  so  soon  as  she  found  that 
the  young  man  had  only  swooned,  she 
ordered  him  carried  away,  and  sternly 
tui-ning  to  Ruby,  said, 

"  And  go  you  after,  and  nurse  him. 
There  are  two  of  you,  and  here  are  two 
of  us." 


The  dead  body  of  Margaret  Puldfer 
lay  in  state  for  a  week,  as  was  the  regal 
fashion  of  her  race,  and  the  third  day, 
as  she  had  ordained,  her  last  will  was 
opened  and  read  in  the  presence  of  her 
enshrouded  form.  This  will,  carefally 
drawn  by  the  family  solicitor,  was  some- 
what lengthy,  and  was  ezpre^ed  in  all 
the  formal  phraseology  of  such  docu- 
ments, excepting  a  few  clauses  inserted 
at  the  end,  and  in  the  faint  and  uncer- 
tain characters  of  a  woman's  dying  hand. 
These  we  wiU  transcribe : 

"And  it  is  my  request  that  my  be- 
trothed husband,  John  Morgan,,  be  at 
my  funeral,  all  over  mourning,  and  fol- 
low next  after  me. 

"  And  to  my  cousin.  Ruby  Pynsent,  I 
leave,  besides  the  estates  which  are  in 
some  sort  hers  of  right,  my  kind  love 
and  best  wishes ;  and  if  this  same  John 
Morgan  and  Ruby  Pynsent  do  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  marry  when  I  shall  have 
been  a  full  year  in  my  grave,  they  have 
my  consent  and  my  approval  and  my 
prayers  both  now  and  then. 

"And  all  my  jewels  and  clothes  I 
leave  to  Ruby  Pynsent,  excepting  the 
necklace  of  rubies  and  tne  heart  belong- 
ing to  it,  which  will  be  about  my  neck 
when  I  die,  and  these  I  desire  shall  be 
buried  with  me. 

"  And  if  there  is  any  creature  in  this 
world  who  fancies  himself  or  herself  in 
need  of  my  forgiveness,  I  do  now,  in  the 
presence  of  the  God  to  whom  I  haste, 
most  fully,  freely,  and  solemnly  forgive 
them. 

"  And  so,  good-by,  world." 

The  body  of  the  instrument  bequeath- 
ed nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  Pulsi- 
fer  property  to  Ruby  Pynsent,  with  care- 
ful provision  for  all  the  old  servants  and 
dependents  of  the  house,  and  in  especial 
a  handsome  annuity  to  Judith,  who  en- 
joyed it  for  barely  two  years. 

To  John  Morgan  was  bequeathed  the 
portrait  already  described,  and  the  fur 
niture  of  Margaret's  bed-chamber,  with 
the  request  that  he  would  himself  use 
it  "  so  long  as  he  shall  live  a  bachelor." 
.  .  •  •  • 

So  Margaret,  last  of  the  Proud  PuM- 
fers,  was  borne  to  the  grave,  and  "  John 
Morgan,  all  over  mourning,  followed 
next  after  "  her  who  thus  clung  to  her 
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right  in  him,  even  'while  bestowing  him 
and  all  her  riches  npon  another  woman ; 
and  from  the  grave  he  turned  away  to 
wander  to  and  fro  through  the  earth  for 
another  year,  and  when  it  was  oyer  he 
came  home,  and — we  all  knew  that  he 
would  do  it,  did  we  'not  ? — ^married 
Ruby  Pynsent,  who  had  patiently  wait- 
ed, sure,  with  the  wisdom  of  even  the 
weakest  woman,  that  he  would  come  at 
last. 

Yes,  they  married,  and  Margaret^s 
bedroom  furniture  was  with  remorseful 
care  stowed  away  m  a  little  locked 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
moth  and  rust  and  mould  and  rats  soon 
made  an  end  of  nearly  all  except  a  few 
of  the  love-letters  in  her  ebony  writing- 


desk,  one  of  which  love-letters  is  already 
quoted;  the  portrait  was  better  used, 
for  it  hung  in  the  state  drawing-room, 
the  room  where  Miss  Pulsifer^s  last  will 
was  read  in  presence  of  her  dead  body, 
and  Ruby  never  entered  the  place  with- 
out glancing  first  at  the  picture  and 
then  at  the  centre  of  the  room;  and 
though  the  great  hearth  might  be  heap- 
ed with  logs  and  the  sunshine  stream  in 
at  the  great  south  window,  that  room 
had  always  a  chill  for  her,  and  perhaps 
for  her  husband  also. 

But  there !  Margaret  Pulsifer  forgave 
them,  and  blessed  them,  even  after  she 
knew  herself  dying  to  leave  them  alive 
and  together :  and  if  she  could  do  it, 
why  should  not  we  ? 


•»• 


RECONCILIATION. 

Hespeb  was  keen  against  the  dusk. 

The  lilacs  breathed  faint  balm ; 
The  world  was  set  to  evening, 

As  music  to  a  psalm. 
I  lingered  at  her  gateway. 

Watching  the  warm  moon  rise 
And  the  passion-flower  of  sunset  fade 

Low  in  the  dreamy  skies. 

"  O  tender  twilight  peace,"  I  thought, 

"  My  mood  is  not  as  thine  ! 
Cold  scornful  words  have  ruined 

A  hope  that  was  divine  I 
Adieu,  rose-wreathen  cottage. 

Fair  garden,  quiet  gate. 
And  thou  whom  deathlessly  to  love 

Seems  now  so  dark  a  fate  ! " 


A  soft  touch  on  my  shoulder, 

A  fluttered  hand  in  mine ; — 
All  after  one  sweet  moment 

Hope  was  again  divine. 
"  Forget  my  fault  I "    "  Ah,  gladly  I " 

«  Forgive  it  1 "    "  Gladlier  still  I » 
**  O  love,  one  smile  I "    "  O  love,  one  kiss  I " 

"  A  thousand,  if  you  will  I " 
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LOVE  IN  riJI. 

ni 


Waimata  and  I  were  landed  safely 
upon  the  **  Island  of  the  Gods/' 

Hedged  round  with  the  impenetrable 
screen  of  religious  mystery,  we  thought 
that  the  most  curious  pursuit  would  not 
venture  to  trace  us  to  this  tabooed  hid- 
ing-place ;  for  though  the  more  intelli- 
gent natives  could  hardly  fail  to  suspect 
that  we  had  endeavored  to  escape  to- 
gether, they  would  not  suppose  the 
priest's  daughter  capable  of  committing 
sacrilege  by  invading  the  sacred  terri- 
tory of  the  "  Luve-na-wai." 

Secure,  therefore,  from  molestation,  as 
we  expected  to  be,  at  least  until  the 
time  of  the  recurring  annual  visitation 
for  sacrificing  to  the  island  deities,  we 
set  about  making  ourselves  comfortable 
upon  the  island. 

The  previous  visits  of  the  sacrificing 
parties  proved  to  be  a  source  of  imme- 
diate maintenance  to  us.  The  offerings 
of  bananas,  oranges,  vi-apples,  and  bread- 
fruit, that  had  been  deposited  during 
many  past  years  upon  the  idol-shrines, 
had  borne  abundant  fruit  upon  earth,  if 
not  in  the  heathen  heaven;  for  their 
seeds  had  germinated  in  the  light  but 
rich  soil,  and  the  whole  island  had  be-  • 
come  a  garden  of  fruit.  A  thousand 
cargoes  of  the  most  delicious  tropical 
esculents  could  have  been  gathered  upon 
this  little  island  alone  when  Waimata 
and  I  landed  upon  it.  The  cocoanut 
and  the  date-palm  already  grew  there 
in  abundance,  the  tough  nuts  having 
been  borne  from  afar  upon  the  billows 
and  cast  upon  the  sandy  shore,  where 
the  receding  waves  had  left  them  to  ger- 
minate. The  spontaneous  forces  of  na- 
ture and  the  solemnities  of  the  Fijian 
religion  had  conspired  to  set  forth  our 
larder.  The  waves,  the  sea-birds,  and 
the  wilder  worshippers  of  that  wild 
region,  had  brought  to  us  the  seeds 
of  a  hundred  fruit-bearing  plants,  and 


made  the   island   to   blossom  like   a 
rose, 

I  named  it  ^'  Waimata's  Garden.^' 

It  was  an  atoll  or  ring-shaped  coral 
island,  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  en- 
closing a  mirror-like  and  perfectly  cir- 
cular sheet  of  salt-water  that  was  rather 
more  than  a  mile  across.  This,  unlike 
the  central  basins  of  all  other  atoUs  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  had  no  apparent  com- 
munication with  the  ocean  ;  yet  its  sur- 
face rose  and  fell  gently  with  the  tides. 
A  subterranean  channel  evidently  joined 
it  with  the  outer  sea.  Nothing  I  have 
ever  seen  impressed  mo  more  deeply 
with  the  mystery  of  Nature's  mighty 
mechanics  than  the  slow  rise  and  fall 
of  the  surface  of  this  imprisoned  water, 
that  seemed  to  inspire  and  expire  the 
tides  like  some  marine  monster,  so  vast 
that  it  needed  to  draw  its  breath  but 
twice  in  the  day. 

The  shores  of  this  salt-lake  were  lined 
with  a  sloping  beach  of  the  softest  and 
whitest  sand,  the  detritui  of  the  fine 
tropical  corals;  the  outer  beach  was 
broader,  and  composed  of  a  darker  and 
tougher  sand  that  had  been  thrown  up 
l>y  the  action  of  the  billows.  The  cir- 
cular and  concentric  outlines  of  both 
beaches  were  as  perfect  as  if  they  had 
been  traced  by  a  pair  of  dividers  with 
mile-long  legs.  Their  curves  were  mathe- 
matically accurate. 

"  It  is  the  eye  of  Kai,  the  sea-god," 
said  Waimata,  as,  after  beaching  our 
canoe,  we  strolled  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  atoU  to  inspect  our  new  king- 
dom. "  This  round  lake  in  the  middle 
is  Kai's  pupil ;  and  the  cocoanut-trees 
are  the  fringes  of  his  eyelids." 

I  did  not  know,  as  she  spoke,  whether 
her  language  was  that  of  poetical  feeling 
or  of  a  sincere  superstition ;  nor  did  I 
care  at  the  moment  to  inquire ;  I  merely 
said: 
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"  Do  you  think  it  would  offend  Kai 
if  I  should  climb  a  cocoannt-tree  and 
throw  you  down  some  of  the  nm" 
(green  fruit)  ? " 

"  I  am  pretty  hungry,"  she  answered. 

So  we  had  supper.  I  twisted  into  a 
firm  thong  a  strip  of  hibiscus-bark  that ' 
I  peeled  from  a  tree  in  the  adjoining 
thicket,  and  fastened  it  to  my  ankles  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hold  them  about  ten 
inches  apart ;  then  clasping  the  slender, 
cylindrical  shaft  of  the  tallest  cocoanut- 
tree  with  my  arms,  I  made  of  my  banded 
feet  a  step  or  fulcrum  upon  which  I  as- 
cended the  tree  by  means  of  a  similar 
motion  to  that  by  which  an  inch-worm 
mounts  a  clover-stalk.  More  rapidly,  if 
not  more  gracefully,  than  that  insect,  I 
climbed  to  the  swaying  and  airy  plume 
of  the  tree.  The  wind  still  blew  freshly, 
and  swung  me  about  in  my  giddy  perch ; 
and  I  felt  like  the  traveller  who  climbs 
Strasburgh  spire  duriug  a  gale,  and 
clasps  the  rocking  column  as  it  wrestles 
with  the  storm. 

The  moon  shone  low  in  the  horizon, 
and  sent  up  a  troubled  reflection  from 
the  centre  of  the  circular  lake.  It  seem- 
ed the  reproving  glance  of  the  god  Eai, 
and  for  a  moment  I  hesitated  to  pluck 
the  sacred  fruit.  Waimata  lay  on  the 
bank  below  me ;  unromantic  maiden  I 
she  was  eating  oranges,  and  I  saw  her 
glance  wistfhlly  at  a  near  banana-tree 
that  offered  its  tempting  spike  of  gold- 
en-yellow fruit 

^*Have  you  not  enough  to  eat  al- 
ready ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  think  you  may  as  well  throw  down 
the  m'u,  now  that  you  have  climbed  the 
tree,"  answered  Waimata,  peeling  anoth- 
er orange  and  throwing  away  that  side 
of  it  which  had  ripened  upon  the  south- 
em  or  colder  side ;  for  in  these  abund- 
ant islands  we  ate  only  the  sunny  side 
of  fruits. 

I  sacrilegiously  twisted  a  sacred  cocoa- 
nat  from  its  stem.  The  tree  did  not 
blow  over  upon  the  commission  of  the 
deed  ;  but  a  great  gust  of  wind  swayed 
it  more  violently  than  ever,  and  I  feared 
that  the  god  Matani,  the  Fijian  ^olus 
or  Boreas,  was  coming  at  once  to  vindi- 
cate the  offended  majesty  of  the  Luve- 


na-wai.  But  clingmg  firmly  to  the  long 
elastic  boughs,  or  rather  gigantic  leaves, 
of  the  plume,  I  retained  my  seat  securely 
and  began  to  throw  down  the  fruit. 

Falling  from  a  height  of  sixty  or  sev- 
enty feet  from  the  ground,  the  toughest- 
shelled  cocoanut  is  liable  to  break  and 
lose  its  delicious  contents,  unless  care  be 
taken  to  make  it  strike  upon  its  point, 
the  strongest  part  of  the  shell.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  a  skilful  and  scien- 
tific manoBUvre.  Twirling  the  cocoanut 
forcibly  from  left  to  right,  I  let  it  fall 
point  downward.  It  thus  passed  through 
the  air  rotating,  as  a  rifled  shell  or  coni- 
cal ball  is  fired  from  a  gun,  and  struck 
the  earth,  its  target,  upon  the  point. 
Armstrong  or  Parrot  might  have  learned 
the  theory  of  rifled  projectiles  from  the 
practice  of  the  South  Sea  islanders.  But 
success  in  firing  the  cocoanut  to  the 
ground  so  adroitly  that  its  shell  shall 
not  burst  upon  the  concussion  is  attained 
only  after  long  practice  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  good  cocoanuts ;  as  listen 
spoiled  a  bushel  of  eyes  in  learning  to 
operate  for  the  cataract. 

OAe  by  one  I  twirled  the  nuts  to  the 
ground ;  then  gazed  around  the  horizon, 
and  endeavored  to  pierce  the  darkness  in 
the  direction  of  Lakemba.  The  light 
clouds -dispersed  as  the  moon  set ;  and 
glowing  through  the  haze  of  the  horizon 
I  saw  the  steady  lurid  flame  of  a  beacon- 
fire. 

The  islanders  were  making  search  for 
us.  The  beacon  was  lighted  upon  a  hill 
that  bore  the  name  of  the  high-priest ; 
it  was  his  signal  of  alarm ;  and  I  knew 
that  every  comer  of  Lakemba  would  be 
rummaged  to  find  the  missing  ones. 
Would  the  pursuers,  divining  my  lack 
of  reverence  for  this  sacred  place,  follow 
US  hither,  and  capture  us  in  Waimata^s 
Garden  ? 

I  slid  rapidly  down  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  Waimata  was  opening  the  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  contained  the  fresh  and 
aromatic  nectar  that  is  known  only  in 
the  tropics,  for  it  never  survives  expor- 
tation— the  milk  of  the  unripe  cocoanut. 
Possibly  I  remember  it  with  the  too  en- 
thusiastic palate  of  youth ;  but  that  ex- 
quisite flavor,  as  I  certainly  believe, 
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«'  overpassed  the  cream  of  your  champagne, 
"Wlien  o'er  the  brim  the  eparUing  bumpers  reach. 
That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit,  the  heart's  rain.** 

And  80  under  the  clear  starlight  we 
supped  for  the  first  time  in  Waimata^s 
Garden. 

It  was  warm  and  clear,  and  the  mild 
current  of  the  trade-wind  poured  oyer 
the  island,  and  sighed  in  the  cocoanut 
plumes,  a  lulling,  slumbrous  sound. 

"  I  will  make  a  shelter  for  us  in  this 
thicket  for  the  night,"  said  I,  "  and  we 
will  build  our  house  to-morrow." 

"No,"  returned  Waimata,  "I  will 
sleep  in  a  palm-tree." 

"  Nonsense  I  you  will  fall ;  and  then 
what  good  of  our  coming  away  so  far 
together  t " 

"  I  shall  not  fall.  You  shall  see  how 
I  will  manage  it.  Yon  may  sleep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree." 

"  Why  not  in  the  nearest  palm-tree  to 
yours  ? " 

"  Because  I  wish  yon  to  defend  this 
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one. 

"  But  you  are  not  in  danger  now." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  said 
Waimata.  "  Something  tells  me  that  I 
am  In  more  danger  of  being  killed  and 
eaten  here  than  I  ever  was  at  home."    * 

I  had  heard  her  express  a  similar  fore- 
boding in  her  father's  house. 

"Besides,"  continued  she,  "I  want 
you  to  keep  the  luTe-na-^ai  from  com- 
ing up  after  me  in  the  night." 

The  poor  girl  evidently  feared  equal 
danger  from  human  enemies  and  from 
those  ghostly  visitors  with  which,  an 
infinite  multitude,  the  Fijian  peoples 
land  and  sea.  Had  she  any  authentic 
premonitions  in  the  matter  ?  I  saw  no 
danger  from  men,  and  had  experienced 
very  little  from  spirits ;  yet  the  idea  of 
being  set  upon  guard,  in  good  faith, 
against  ghosts,  gods,  or  wood-gnomes, 
was,  I  confess,  somewhat  staggering. 
What  should  I  do  in  case  a  company 
of  these  Polynesian  demons  should  make 
their  appearance  ? 

After  a  little  refiection,  however,  I 
summoned  up  my  courage  and  promised 
to  defend  the  foot  of  the  tree  against  all 
invasion  until  the  morning. 

"  At  any  rate,  there  are  no  men  upon 


this  island,"  thought  I;  "and  I  never 
heard  of  a  ghost  that  could  strike  out 
from  the  shoulder  or  break  a  cocoanut- 
shell  with  his  fist" 

Waimata,  taking  with  her  one  of 
the  robes  that  we  had  used  as  sails  for 
our  canoe,  slipped  my  bark  thongs 
around  her  ankles,  and  mounted  as  easi- 
ly as  I  had  done  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
There,  bending  the  elastic  leaves  togeth- 
er, and  securing  one  to  another  by  means 
of  the  tough  fibre  of  the  central  leaflets, 
which  the  islanders  use  instead  of  cord, 
she  formed  in  ten  minutes  a  safe  and 
elastic  couch  for  herself  at  the  height 
of  at  least  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  I 
looked  on  with  curious  interest  as  I  saw 
her  thus  ensconce  herself  in  the  upper 
air. 

"  When  will  you  come  down  ?  "  said  L 

"When  the  watch-fire  on  Lakemba 
grows  pale." 

And  she  nestled  herself  among  the 
garlanded  plumes  of  the  palm.  I  lay 
down  at  its  bell-like  bole,  and  fell  away 
into  troubled  dreams,  in  which  the  La- 
kemban  watch-fires  blazed  luridly  all 
night,  and  Waimata  was  carried  away 
from  me  to  be  sacrificed  by  howling 
savages  to  the  offended  deities  of  the 
island. 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  before  I  woke. 
The  sea  was  perfectly  quiet;  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  surf  was  the  only  sound. 
The  southern  cross  shone  out  brightly ; 
but  there  was  a  vague  hint  of  the  moin- 
ing-rose  beyond  the  islands  that  lay  upon 
the  eastern  horizon.  A  column  of  smoke 
rose  straight  into  the  air  from  the  expir- 
ing watch-fire  in  Lakemba,  and  a  meteor 
fell  behind  it  as  I  looked.  The  palm- 
tree  by  my  side  stood  motionless  as  a 
marble  stalagmite.  I  glanced  upward 
into  its  plume. 

Waimata  was  not  there ! 

I  leaped  to  my  feet  and  called  her 
name,  but  there  was  no  answer.  A  flock 
of  tropic-birds,  disturbed  by  the  unfa- 
miliar sound,  rose  and  sailed  away  from 
the  neighboring  thicket.  I  looked 
around,  and  saw  faint  traces  in  the 
grass.  My  eye,  practised  in  woodcraft, 
told  me  that  they  were  the  imprints  of 
a  sandal.    The  diverging  toes  revealed 
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the  fact  that  a  Polynecdaji  foot  had  made 
them.  But  they  were  not  Waimata's ; 
they  were  the  imprints  of  a  sandal  larger 
than  either  she  or  I  conld  wear. 

But  the  most  mysterious  circumstance 
of  all  was,  that  though  Waimata  had 
disappeared,  her  own  footsteps  were  no- 
where to  be  found. 

Distracted  with  fear,  t  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  palm-tree.  The  couch  of 
braided  leayes  was  precisely  as  she 
might  have  left  it  peacefully.  I  almost 
fancied  that  it  retained  her  warmth. 

I  slid  rapidly  down  the»trunk  and 
followed  the  footsteps.  The  length  of 
their  stride  convinced  me  that  I  was 
likely  to  meet  in  the  person  of  him  who 
made  them  a  powerful  enemy. 

The  steps  led  seaward.  Half  distract- 
ed, I  followed  them  rapidly.  There 
were  no  other  traces.  Jt  seemed  as  if 
Waimata  must  have  been  rapt  away 
bodily  from  the  top  of  the  palm-tree, 
since  no  vestige  of  her  appeared  upon 
the  earth.  I  was  now  firmly  convinced 
of  the  presence  of  gods  as  well  as  of 
men  upon  the  island,  which  evidently 
merited  the  epithet  of  Enchanted.  I 
remembered  her  dark  fancies  of  the 
night  before,  and  my  own  troubled 
dreams. 

Suddenly  the  track  left  the  turf  and 
struck  the  white  sand  of  the  outer  beach. 
I  noticed  that  it  seemed  unusually  deep, 
too  deep  for  even  the  gigantic  weight 
of  the  person  whose  foot  must  have 
made  it. 

Midway  across  the  beach  a  single  scar- 
let flower  lay  beside  the  track.  It  was 
unlike  any  that  I  had  seen  in  '^  Wai- 
mata's Garden.''  But  it  was  identical 
with  those  which  she  had  tossed  to  me 
on  the  day  of  the  cannibal  feast,  a  few 
weeks  before.  It  was  the  brilliant  co- 
rolla of  the  oAio-blossom  (Eugenia  ma- 
laccemis). 

1  picked  it  up.  It  is  not  a  fragrant 
flower;  but  this  diffused  the  perfume 
of  the  noni^  a  favorite  cosmetic  of  Wai- 
mata^s. 

I  remembered)  too  well,  that  I  had 
given  her  such  a  flower  but  yesterday, 
as  we  came  out  to  see  the  battle  of  the 
canoes.     I  had  not  seen  it  since,  but 


she  must  have  hidden  it  in  her  hair ; 
and  now  it  reappeared  as  a  last  token 
from  her  upon  her  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. Had  it  faUen  from  her  as  she  was 
spiriting  through  the  air?  And  I 
glanced  upward,  half  expecting  to  see 
her  who  was  dearest  to  me  borne  onward 
upon  the  vans  of  the  hive-ruhwai,  and 
dropping  to  me  this  treasured  memento 
at  a  parting  which  was  destined  to  be 
etemaL 

I  saw  nothing  but  the  fast-fading  stars. 
I  pressed  rapidly  onward,  following  the 
dreadful  footprints  that  might  belong 
to  a  demon,  for  all  that  I  knew,  and  that 
seemed  certainly  connected  with  the 
same  mysterious  agency  that  had  caused 
Waimata's  disappearance. 

The  east  was  now  flooded  with  red 
light,  that  shone  through  the  cocoanut- 
trees.  The  tide  was  coming  in  rapidly, 
and  would  soon  obliterate  the  steps  that 
I  had  traced,  by  this  time,  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  waters.  They  led  me  to 
the  foot  of  a  gentle  hillock  that  rose 
upon  the  bank ;  then,  turning  suddenly 
seaward,  they  were  lost  in  the  ocean. 
The  last  trace  of  Waimata  was  gone, 
and  I  was  left,  not  alone,  upon  this 
haunted  island,  but  seemingly  in  the 
power  of  malign  and  gigantic  beings. 
How  soon  I,  too,  should  be  rapt  away, 
whether  by  land,  or  air,  or  sea,  I  knew 
not.    Would  it  be  to  rejoin  Waimata  ? 

I  fell  upon  the  sand  at  the  point  where 
the  last  footsteps  were  obliterated,  and 
prayed  to  the  F^ian  god  Kai  to  take 
me.  The  tides  crawled  slowly  up  to- 
ward my  feet  I  regretted  that  I  was 
able  to  swim ;  I  wished  that  they  might 
wash  me  away  and  draw  me  down  into 
their  depths.  The  sea-birds  came  wheel- 
ing over  fhe,  uttering  loud  cries  and 
brushing  me  with  their  wings,  as  if  to 
scare  away  the  intruder  upon  their  soli- 
tudes. 

I  lay  half-stupefied.  The  sun  rose, 
and  the  trade-wind  began  to  come  in 
gently  £rom  the  sea.  A  vast  aerial 
bridge  of  cirri  reared  itself  between 
the  Enchanted  Island  and  Lakemba, 
its  abutments  the  two  distant  islands, 
its  tauMoirs  countless  flakes  of  fretted 
cloud  that  lay  motionless  against  each 
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other,  and  epanned  the  entire  distance 
in  sharp  relief  against  the  blue.  My 
thoughts  travelled  along  that  airy 
thoroughfare  to  my  father's  home. 

The  tide  crawled  nearer  and  nearer. 
I  rcsolyed  to  let  the  water  have  its  will 
of  me,  and  to  be  swept  away  without  a 
struggle.  What  a  fine  death,  to  be 
drawn  into  the  meshes  of  planetary 
force,  to  be  made  one  with  the  tides 
and  the  currents  of  Nature  !  There  are 
imaginative  compensations  for  being 
murdered  by  the  moon. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  my  fancies 
would  have  led  me;  for  my  dreams 
were  broken  suddenly. 

A  hoarse,  deep  voice  called  out  from 
the  waters. 

"  E  te  Rii  I "  it  said.  "  O  Prince  I 
arise  and  receive  homage  I '' 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  more  quickly 
than  I  had  ever  done  before. 

A  brawny  savage,  breasting  the  rip- 
ples, came  in  with  the  frothing  tides. 
A  surge  of  foam  marked  his  path  as  he 
swam ;  and  he  shook  his  long  dark  locks 
and  flung  from  them  a  thousand  briny 
diamonds.  Almost  as  I  bounded  from 
the  sand  he  came  within  his  dep^,  and 
walked  shoreward,  his  huge  and  unclad 
bulk  looming  momently  from  the  water. 
He  was  a  host  in  himself;  but  he  made  a 
gesture  of  obeisance  as  he  caqie.  I 
named  him  Orion  at  the  first  glance,  for 
I  had  read  Lempriere's  Dictionary  in 
my  father^s  library ;  and  here  was  the 
demigod  himself  appearing,  but  slightly 
transformed  as  my  vassal 

I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  who  this 
savage  might  be,  or  where  he  came  from ; 
but  I  took' a  cue  from  Greek  and  from 
Fijian  superstition,  and,  assuming  the 
tone  of  that  superiority  wiiich  I  saw 
him  ready  to  award  me,  I  cried  out : 

'^Advance,  Orion,  and  tell  me  the 
news  of  the  waters." 

He  was  a  little  staggered  at  the  mys- 
tic vocable  by  which  I  had  addressed 
him.  He  evidently  considered  it  a  sort 
of  incantation,  and  advanced  more  slow- 
ly ;  so  that  I  had  AiU  time  to  study  the 
appearance  of  the  savage  as  he  rose  from 
the  water. 

A  tawny  fellow,  six  feet  and  a  half 


high,  well-proportioned,  lithe,  and  mus- 
cular, sole-leather  color ;  with  curly  hair 
that  hung  to  his  shoulders,  sparkling 
black  eyes,  and  the  true  look  of  the 
cannibal  in  his  tattooed  face.  He  wore  a 
bone  amulet  and  a  few  shark^s  teeth 
around  his  neck ;  and  his  chest  and 
abdomen  were  decorated  with  battle- 
pieces  by  the  first  artists  of  Fiji,  done  in 
a  dark-blue  pigment.  The  landscape-art 
of  the  same  national  school  was  illustrat- 
ed upon  his  back,  which  bore  a  large  co- 
coanut-tree  executed  after  the  methods 
of  the  Fiji»n  realists.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  occupied  the  site  of  his  spinal  col- 
umn, the  articulations  of  which  accent- 
ed, in  the  most  admirable  manner,  the 
reed;like  joints  in  the  stem  of  the  pic- 
tured tree ;  while  its  foliage  branched 
out  luxuriantly  over  the  scapular  region 
of  the  savage,  and  its  long  leaves  ex- 
panded upon  his  shoulders.  A  rear  view 
of  Orion  was  a  view  of  a  man  as  trees 
walking;  and  this  view  I  had  when  the 
savage,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  in  the  edge  of  the  surf,  turned 
himself  rapidly  around  three  times  be- 
fore advancing  to  shake  my  hand.  This 
he  did  to  avert  any  baleful  possibility 
that  might  attend  the  use  of  the  new 
name  by  which  I  had  addressed  him. 

I  did  not  wish  to  inquire  for  the  cre- 
dentials of  this  strange  envoy.  I  simply 
demanded — 

"  Who  are  you  1 " 

*'  I  am  the  herald  of  Prince  Kanuha,** 
replied  he. 

"  And  what  brings  you  to  this  taboo- 
ed island  ?  " 

*^I  am  a  stranger  in  these  waters. 
But  I  was  commanded  to  remain  by  the 
Queen." 

I  heard  this  answer  with  conflicting 
fear  and  joy.  He  must  know  of  Wai- 
mata's  whereabouts;  but  was  she  not 
more  likely  to  be  his  captive  than  his 
superior  ? 

We  confronted  each  other  alone  upon 
the  beach.  It  was  essential  that  I  should 
keep  up  the  fiction  that  I  was  a  high- 
chief  ;  for  he  could  make  himself  mas- 
ter if  he  chose :  he  had  the  physical,  I 
the  moral  superiority.  How  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  ? 
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It  was  necesaaiy  to  adopt  the  tone  of 
command  at  once. 

"If  jou  are  Prince  Eanuha^s  herald," 
said  I,  "  make  the  Prince's  obeisance." 

He  threw  himself  flat  upon  the  ground, 
and  I  placed  my  foot  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  tattooed  palm-tree.  By  this  act  he 
became  my  vassal ;  and  his  respect  for 
me  was  not  diminished  by  his  perceiv- 
ing, through  the  deep  bronzing  that  the 
climate  had  given  to  my  originally 
tawny  complexion,  that  I  was  a  foreign- 
er and  a  white  man. 

In  a  neighboring  group  of  islands,  an 
American  skipper,  the  captain  of  a  Nan- 
tucket whaler,  had  lately  actually  made 
himself  the  master  of  the  people.  He 
had  commenced  his  conquests  by  trad- 
ing, giving  the  natives  bits  of  •Id  iron 
in  exchange  for  cocoanut-oil  and  tor- 
toise-shell ;  and  he  ended  by  buying  out 
their  kingdom,  and  installing  himself 
as  absolute  prince  over  a  population  of 
several  thousand  savages.  He  was  a 
man  of  tact  and  ability ;  he  called  the 
ablest  natives  into  his  councils,  and  re- 
tained tbeir  support  by  crafty  man- 
agement and  judicious  gifts ;  he  had  his 
grass  palace,  his  heathen  temple,  and  his 
harem ;  he  made  war  and  conquests  in 
neighboring  islands ;  and  at  the  time 
of  my  escape  from  Lakemba  the  history 
of  this  sailor  bold  was  well  known 
throughout  southern  Polynesia. 

Orion  supposed  that  I  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Island  of  the  Gods  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  private  monarchy. 

"  I  name  you  Orion,"  said  I.  "  You 
shall  be  Minister  ^  War  and  of  the 
Navy  upon  this  island." 

"  Oliona,  Oliona,"  repeated  he,  imitat- 
ing the  sound  of  the  word  as  closely  as 
the  limited  lesoores  of  his  dialect  would 
admit  (for  his  language,  though  it 
closely  resembled  the  Lakemban  idiom, 
was  deficient  in  consonant-sounds,  and 
required  each  syllable  to  close  with  a 
vowel) ;  "  that  is  a  convenient  name." 

"  What  is  your  name  at  home  9  "  de- 
manded L 

"  Ku  -  ku-hi-pa-kai-i-ke-ho-ku-lan-gi," 
fluently  responded  my  Minister  of  War. 

I  informed  him  that  his  name  would 
be  too  long  to  use  in  case  of  any  sudden 
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military  emergency.    Tlie  enemy  would 

effect  a  landing  before  I  could  issue  him 
an  order.  I  said  that  we  would  reserve 
that  name  for  use  at  leisure.  It  would 
do  better  in  peace-times,  I  thought ;  or 
it  might  serve  for  an  old-fashioned  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

I  was  full  of  impatience  to  learn  what 
had  become  of  Waimata.  But  he  said 
nothing  more  of  "  the  Queen"  whom  he 
had  met ;  and  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
betray  any  anxiety  by  questioning  him. 
I  would  first  feel  of  my  authority  a  little. 

"How  came  you  to  my  island?"  I 
continued. 

"  I  was  sent  to  announce  the  return 
of  Prince  Kanuha  from  Mbau  to  La- 
kemba." 

Kanuha  was  the  hideous  savage  to 
whom  Waimata  had  been  promised  by 
her  father.  Would  Orion,  in  case  he 
should  recognize  Waimata,  remain  faith- 
ful to  my  secret  9  or  would  he  escape 
from  me  and  betray  us  to  the  Lakem- 
ban8  9 

"  Where  is  your  canoe  9 "  I  asked. 

"  Behind  yonder  hillock." 

"  It  shall  be  the  flag-ship  of  my  navy," 
I  remarked.  "  We  wUl  inspect  it  at 
once.  But  where  did  you  come  from 
when  you  swam  ashore  just  now  9  " 

"  From  the  8ea-Cave,"  returned  Orion. 

Wh|tt  the  Sea-Cave  could  be  I  had  not 
the  remotest  idea ;  but  it  would  never 
do  to  seem  ignorant  of  my  own  posses- 
sions. 

"We  will  go  to  the  Sea-Cave,"  said  L 

And  we  walked  toward  the  beach  in 
the  direction  of  the  sandy  hummock  I 
have  mentioned.  Orion  led  the  way. 
His  footsteps  were  identical  with  those 
I  had  just  been  following  I 

I  remembered  hearing  old  natives  tell 
of  caves  in  the  coral-island,  the  en- 
trances of  which  were  submarine,  and 
that  were  kept  a  secret  to  all  but  a  few 
explorers,  who  used  them  as  places  of 
reftige  and  concealment.  But  I  had  re- 
garded them  as  possible  only  in  a  mythi-  ; 
cal  geology.  The  coral  insect  builds 
solidly,  and  leaves  no  caverns  in  the 
foundations  of  his  work.  Professor 
Dana,tiie  accomplished  geologist  of  the 
United   States  Exploring   Expedition, 
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whicli  yisited  these  islands  after  my  de- 
pailure  from  them,  has  elaborately  de- 
scribed their  formation* 

Wondering,  therefore,  what  secret  of 
my  dominions  I  was  to  learn,  I  followed 
Orion  to  his  canoe,  my  newly-acqtdred 
nayy.  It  was  a  handsome  craft,  some 
forty  feet  in  length,  with  carved  outrig- 
ger, sail-pieces  lashed  with  fine  cinet, 
and  full  equipage  of  paddles,  cordage, 
and  sails ;  while  a  large  assortment  of 
gods  was  stowed  in  the  forepoint.  Our 
protection  was  assured.  Whatever  wind 
might  blow,  we  should  be  able  to  invoke 
the  correct  deity  for  any  possible  point 
of  the  compass.  The  nautical  and  the 
spiritual  apparatus  of  the  craft  were 
equally  complete. 

My  eye  took  in  the^  details  at  a 
glance.  We  should  be  able  to  command 
the  seas  in  our  vicinity  just  as  long  as 
my  Secretary  of  the  Navy  remained  faith- 
ful to  my  fortunes. 

How  to  retain  this  savage  upon  the 
island,  how  to  conciliate  him,  or  how  to 
dispose  of  him  in  case  of  necessity,  were 
questions  already  turning  themselves 
over  in  my  mind  and  weaving  a  tangled 
web  of  thought  around  the  central  query, 
Where  was  Waimata  ?  My  eyes  fell  upon 
the  sand  as  I  approached  the  cave. 

Directly  before  me  lay  the  footprints 
of  Waimata,  the  same  traces  which  I 
had  often  followed'  in  the  sands  of  La- 
kemba.  I  uttered  an  involuntary  shout 
of  surprise.  Orion  looked  at  me  sharply, 

'^  They  are  the  footsteps  of  the- Queen," 
said  he. 

The  situation  was  tantalifdng  in  the 
extreme.  The  strange  savage  knew 
more,  just  now,  than  I  did  concerning 
Waimata ;  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  ques- 
tion him. 

I  looked  seaward.  A  light  breath  of 
the  trade-wind  now  fanned  our  faces; 
but  the  surface  of  the  water  slept  almost 
unruffled,  an  unbroken  sheet  thatmerged 
into  the  bright  horizon  of  the  east. 

Suddenly,  as  a  loon  rises  from  the 
depths  of  a  lake,  a  strange  apparition 
became  evident  upon  that  smooth  ex- 
panse— an  apparition  so  incredible  that 
I  could  hardly  believe  the  testimony  of 
my  eyes. 
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She  must  have  been  in  the  Sea-Cave, 
thought  I ;  where  else  9  for  close  to  the 
seaward  edge  of  the  little  hillock  by 
which  we  stood  Waimata  rose  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  She  shook  the 
brine  from  her  locks ;  she  smiled,  seeing 
us,  and  struck  out  for  the  shore. 

In  a  moment  she  had  reached  the  land, 
and  stood  again  by  me,  as  one  risen  from 
the  grave.  She  was  clad  in  a  short  tunic ; 
a  string  of  rosy  sea-shells  encircled  her 
neck.  I  had  never  seen  her  looking 
more  beautiful. 

We  clung  to  each  other  for  a  moment, 
speechless.  She  perceived  my  agitation 
at  her  reappearance,  and  divined  that 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  her 
absence  had  occurred.  Together,  we 
strolled^  aside,  commanding  Orion  to 
await  our  return. 

"  Where  have  you  been  since  I  bade 
you  *good-night  9 "  at  last  inquired  I, 
when  we  were  beyond  hearing-distance 
of  our  vassal. 

"  In  the  SearCave,"  returned  Waimata. 
"  I  have  been  preparing  it  for  you." 

'*  But  why  did  you  leave  me  without 
letting  me  know  9  and  how  did  you 
manage  to  get  away  without  awakening 
me,  or  leaving  any  trace  behind  ? " 

"I  saw  the  canoe  of  Kanuha's  mes- 
senger by  the  first  morning  light.  I 
knew  that  he  belonged  to  a  tribe  that 
did  not  respect  the  sacred  island ;  and 
when  he  turned  his  course  this  way  I 
thought  that  I  would  remain  concealed 
until  he  left." 

"  How  did  you  know  his  canoe  ? " 

**  By  the  shape  o^he  sail.  It  is  only 
Kanuha^s  craft  that  Ave  a  sail  like  that." 

And  she  indicated  to  me  the  peculiar 
triangular  outline  of  the  sail,  a  fig- 
ure that  I  had  already  noticed,  without 
knowing  that  any  peculiar  significance 
attached  to  it.  Waimata  was  an  expert 
in  all  the  nautical  heraldiy  of  the  islands. 

"  But  why  did  you  come  down  firom 
the  palm-tree  9 " 

<<I  am  telling  you.^  The  messmgcr 
landed  by  starlight,  and  saw  this  tree 
from  the  beach;  for  its  knotted  plumes 
attracted  his  notice,  and  he  knew  that 
there  was  an  inhabitant  upon  the  island, 
go  he  came  straight  toward  us.  I  watch- 
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ed  for  him  from  the  top  of  the  tree ;  for 
I  could  parley  with  him  safely  there  if 
xhere  shoald  be  danger ;  and  if  he  were 
obedient,  I  intended  to  prepare  a  sur- 
prise for  you." 

"So  you  surprised  me  by  deserting 
me  I" 

"  I  thought  I  should  return  before  you 
woke.  When  the  messenger  approached, 
Ku-ku-hi— " 

"  I  have  named  him  Orion,"  said  I. 

«  When  Orion  approached  I  stood  up 
in  the  palm-tree  and  commanded  him  to 
come  silently  to  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He 
obeyed;  and  I  knew  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly.  Then  I  motioned 
to  him  not  to  disturb  you,  but  to  lean 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  re> 
oeive  me  upon  his  shoulders  as  I  de- 
scended. So  I  mounted  upon  his  back 
and  he  carried  me  away." 

In  all  the  South  PaiftLfic  islands  there 
are  no  beasts  of  burden ;  larger  quad- 
rupeds, indeed,  than  the  pig  are  un- 
known ;  and  the  chiefs,  lacking  horses, 
ride  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  yassals, 
who  are  trained  to  perform  the  duties 
of  roadsters  and  pack-horses  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  There  is  a  regal 
signal  of  command,  used  when  the  chief- 
tain desires  to  mount ;  and  this  signal 
Waimata  had  employed. 

"  And  where  did  you  go  ? "  demand- 
ed! 

"  To  the  Sea-Cave.  I  knew  where  it 
was ;  but  I  never  told  you  of  it,  for  I 
intended  to  take  possession  of  it  and 
prepare  it  for  our  occupancy  before  let- 
ting you  know  that  there  was  any  such 
place." 

"  But  why  did  you  choose  this  time 
for  taking  possession  t " 

"  It  was  necessary ;  for  I  must  assure 
myself  that  Orion  would  be  our  servant, 
and  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do 
but  to  put  the  Sea-Cave  in  order." 

"  And  is  that  the  place  where  you  have 
been  hidden  since  daylight  9 " 

"  Yes.  I  wiU  take  you  to  it  soon." 
And,  calling  Orion  to  our  retreat  in  the 
thicket,  she  said, 

"  Take  out  some  ripe  cocoanuts  to  the 
Sea-Cave." 

Orion  disappeared  in  the  forest.  Wa^^ 


mata  and  I  returned  along  the  beach  to 
bring  our  own  canoe  to  the  Sea-Cave^s 
mouth. 

It  was  an  errand  of  not  more  than  half 
an  hour.  We  came  flying  back  before  the 
now  freshly-blowing  trade-wind,  and 
beaching  our  canoe,  awaited  Orion's 
return. 

Staggering  under  a  load  of  fruit,  that 
eminent  personage  soon  appeared  among 
the  colonnades  of  cocoanut-stems. 

"  And  now,"  said  I, "  let  us  go  togeth- 
er to  the  Sea-Cave." 

Bidding  Orion  to  follow  us,  we  plung- 
ed into  the  water  and  came,  with  a  few 
strokes,  to  the  face  of  the  steep  decliv- 
ity that  formed  the  seaward  wall  of  the 
mound. 

I  was  not  then  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  science  to  perceive  the  geological 
solecism  of  which  Nature  had  been 
guilty  in  raising  this  hummock  upon  the 
shores  of  a  coral  island.  But,  now  that 
I  endeavor  to  write  an  intelligent  ac- 
count of  my  adventures,  I  can  explain 
what  m^y  seem  incredible  to  any  but  an 
experienced  geologist — ^the  formation  of 
a  cave  in  a  coral  reef. 

Waimata  and  I  paused  before  the  coral 
cliff,  sustaining  ourselves  by  that  turtle- 
like movement  of  the  hands  which  swim- 
mers use  when  "  treading  water."  Orion 
followed  us  at  two  fathoms'  distance,  and 
floated  before  him  a  bunch  of  cocoanuts. 

"  Take  a  puM  maitai  "  (a  good  long 
breath),  said  she,  "  and  dive  after  me." 

And  as  the  loon  dives,  so  Waimata 
disappeared.  A  ruflling  of  the  water,  a 
few  shining  coils  of  ripple  thrown  to 
the  surface,  and  she  was  gone. 

Orion  watched  me ;  and  I  feared  that 
he  suspected  my  ignorance  of  the  island. 
Unequal  as  was  our  strength  on  land,  it 
would  be  mere  madness  to  give  him  any 
opportunity  for  a  breach  of  the  peace 
in  the  water. 

Waimata  did  not  reappear. 

I  passed  the  order  to  Orion,  "  Follow 
me  I"  and  taking  a  full  inspiration, 
dived  toward  the  rock  as  Waimata  had 
done. 

Keeping  my  eyes  wide  open,  and  push 
ing  vigorously  forward  at  a  depth  of 
not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  from 
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surface,  I  found  that  the  face  of  the  rock 
opened  before  me,  and  offered  a  portal 
of  entrance.  A  broad  cleft  in  the  very 
foundation  of  the  island  yawned  gloom- 
ily ;  and  the  tide  Vas  sucked  into  this 
dark  chasm. 

I  felt  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  sub- 
terranean channeL  They  were  not  co- 
ral, but  lava ;  sharp  and  jagged  in  some 
places,  in  others  worn  smooth  by  the 
action  of  centuries  of  the  tides,  and  fes- 
tooned with  trailing  mosses. 

The  current  drew  me  onward  into  the 
depth ;  and  a  chill  seemed  to  strike 
through  the  water  as  I  advanced.  I 
struck  out  vigorously,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  retreat  against  the  tide.  My 
breath  was  already  beginning  to  fail. 
Should  I  be  trapped  in  some  of  these 
subterranean  crevices,  and  stunned  or 
drowned  ?  I  was  shooting  forward  at  a 
fearful  velocity,  for  the  channel  contract- 
ed as  I  advanced,  and  I  was  going  I 
knew  not  whither,  hurled  forward  into 
the  very  subterranean  abyss  of  nether 
darkness.  The  water  was  now  /absolute- 
ly black  around  me. 

I  bruised  my  knee  sharply,  but  did 
not  feel  the  pain.  My  breath  was  nearly 
gone ;  I  had  but  half  a  minute  longer 
before  insensibility  would  supervene. 
Waimata  betrayed  me  ? 

The  thought  was  one  that  I  could  not 
accept;  yet  it  gave  me  a  desperate 
strength.  I  swam  as  I  had  never  swam 
before. 

Hardly  three  strokes  more,  and  I  saw 
a  faint,  suffused,  and  yellowish  light 
gleaming  in  the  water  above  and  before 
me. 

How  few  civilized  people  know  how 
sunlight  looks  when  seen  from  under 
water,  or  torchlight  ?  Were  this  Record 
meant  for  the  public,  I  should  not  detain 
the  reader  here  to  describe  my  own  pri- 
vate experiences  of  Nature  as  viewed 
from  under  water.  But  often  have  I  lain 
upon  my  back,  eyes  open,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow  stream,  and  studied  the 
cloud-colors  through  the  medium  of  two 
elements  1  How  well  I  know  the  weird 
aspect  that  field  and  forest  put  on  when 
seen  with  their  tints  diffracted  and  f\ised 
in  the  flowing  water,  and  their  perspec- 
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tive  inverted  from  the  subaqueous  point 
of  view  I  How  strange  and  sudden  the 
transmission  of  sound  beneath  the  wa- 
ter, how  intense  and  metallic  its  charac- 
ter! What  a  novel  sensation  the  ear 
receives  when  it  listens,  far  below  the 
surface,  to  voices  that  come  down  to  it 
from  the  upper  air  I  I  would  like  to 
write  a  story  for  an  audience  of  divers. 
They  alone  could  understand  the  im- 
pressions of  the  five  new  senses  that  the 
diver  enjoys ;  for  each  sense  has  a  novel 
extension  and  scope  when  employed  in 
an  unfamiliar  medium.  The  poets  have 
attained  reputation  for  familiarity  with 
nature ;  but  theirs  is  only  a  half-accom- 
plishment ;  they  have  known  the  nature 
of  the  air,  not  the  nature  of  the  water. 

I  knew  both ;  and  seeing  the  diffused 
yellow  gleam  of  the  light  ahead,  I  knew 
that  it  was  the  light  of  a  torch  in  a  dark 
place,  that  it  wA  burning  in  pure  air, 
and  that  it  was  not  more  than  ten  vards 
distant  from  me.  So,  plucking  up  cour- 
age, I  shot  myself  along  with  powerful 
strokes. 

I  beard  the  metallic  clicking  of  stones 
struck  together  under  water,  apparently 
to  direct  my  course,  and  knew  the  sig- 
nal to  be  intended  for  me. 

The  channel  widened,  the  water  was 
now  full  of  yellow  light. 

In  a  moment  I  rose  panting  to  the 
surface.  I  gazed  around.  I  was  in  an 
immense  submarine  cave.  Waimata 
stood  upon  the  sandy  beach  which  lined 
its  ocean-floor,  and  a  gigantic  torch  of 
tvtui  nuts  cast  a  flaring  illumination 
upon  stalactites  of  lava,  and  the  ribs  of 
a  groined  lava-vault  that  hung  overhead. 
It  was  a  vast  and  secret  grotto,  hidden 
away  in  the  very  heart  of  sea  and  earth. 

Waimata  welcomed  me  with  a  warm 
embrace.  "Here,"  said  she,  "we  can 
live  happily,  if  Ku-ku-hi-pa-kai-i-ke-ho- 
ku-lan-gi  does  not  betray  us." 

"Any  man  might  become  a  traitor 
under  such  a  name  as  that,"  returned  I. 
"  Gall  him  Orion,  and  see  if  he  will  not 
behave  well  under  a  foreign  baptism." 

Waimata  laughed  and  said,  "We 
shall  have  to  drown  him  if  he  does  not." 

Was  she  then  quite  a  savage  at  heart? 

ad  she  more  of  the  tiger-cat  in  her 
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composition  than  wo*  civilized  mortals 
retain  ?  was  my  sweetlieart  dangerous  ? 
thought  I.  Certainly  she  came  near 
enough  to  drowning  me  just  now. 

The  acute  Polynesian  read  my  thought 
as  though  I  had  spoken  it.  "  I  would 
never  hurt  you,*'  she  said.  "And  I 
would  not  drown  Orion  unless  you  chose 
to  help  me." 

**  We  will  not  drown  him  yet.  We 
will  watch  him." 

"  I  will  signal  to  him  not  to  come  in 
yet.  I  want  to  show  you  the  cave  alone." 

"  I  will  give  the  order,"  returned  I, 
^*  for  he  can  hear  my  signal  farthest." 

I  found  two  solid  fragments  of  obsi- 
dian, weighing  four  or  five  pounds ;  and 
holding  them  under  water,  sent  him  this 
message  by  the  submarine  click : 

E  None  Halia.  I 

"  Stay  where  you  are." 

Waimata  and  I  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  Sea-Cave.    « 

It  was  a  gigantic  shell  of  cooled  lava. 
The  fusion,  forced  from  the  volcanic 
heart  of  the  earth  many  thousands  of 
years  ago,  had  spent  its  force  in  elevat- 
ing the  crust  of  the  island-shore.  Ex- 
panded by  the  gigantic  power  of  the 
volcanic  gases,  a  bubble  had  been  blown 
in  the  incandescent  lava,  which,  push- 
ing upward  and  outward,  had  lifted 
all  the  superincumbent  strata  of  coral, 
detritus,  and  alluvial  soil,  making  a  hill 
where  previously  the  level  coast  of  the 
<UoU  had  stretched,  as  a  jewel  stands  upon 
the  circumference  of  a  ring.  It  was  a 
vast  volcanic  bubble,  blown  in  the  mol- 
ten rock  as  easily  as  the  soap-bubble  ex- 
pands in  the  air ;  but  this  toy  of  Na- 
ture's force  was  congealed  in  the  eternal 
strata,  a  hidden  memento  of  her  freak. 
To  this  day  the  structure  of  the  island 
of  which  I  speak  is  unknown  to  geolo- 
gists. It  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
from  a  pretty  extensive  observation  of 
the  southern  Polynesian  groups,  as  a 
coral  island  in  which  the  volcanic  ac- 
tion has  strongly  modified  the  original 
outlines, "  without  displaying  its  hand." 

In  the  heart  of  this  volcanic  bubble 
Waimata  and  I  found  ourselves  alone. 
Its  roof  shone  with  countless  sparks  of 
reflection  from  the  still  undimmed  sur- 
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faces  of  lava.  Around  the  margin  of 
the  watery  floor  a  smooth,  broad  rim 
of  sand  extended — sand  that  might  re- 
tain a  human  footprint  for  centuries,  so 
seldom  was  the  cave  visited.  The  secret 
of  its  locality  was  cherished  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Lakemban  high-priest  alone ; 
and  it  is,  I  presume,  a  secret  still. 

"  How  did  you  ever  hear  of  this  cave  ?" 
demanded  I  of  Waimata,  as  with  arms 
around  each  other  we  strolled  around 
the  subterranean  sand-beach  and  gazed 
up  into  the  great  vault  overhead.  It 
was  like  gazing  into  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  except  that  the  eye  of  light 
which  looks  downward  into  the  Italian 
dome  was  absent.  Our  cave  had  larger 
dimensions,  and  almost  the  same  inte- 
rior shape  as  the  Roman  temple ;  but  its 
decorations  were  the  fantastic  forms  of 
the  lava. 

"  One  night,  long  ago,  I  overheard 
the  secret,"  said  Waimata.  "  My  father 
took  my  elder  brother  into  the  thicket 
and  told  him  of  this  cave.  I  heard  them 
near  the  hure.  Once  in  five  years,  he 
said,  he  visited  the  cave  to  replenish  its 
stores  and  to  keep  it  in  proper  order  as 
a  place  of  refuge." 

"  Do  you  know  where  these  stores  are 
kept  ? " 

"  Not  the  exact  spot ;  but  we  can  ea- 
sily find  them." 

"  Where  did  you  find  the  torch  that 
you  arc  burning  now  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  torch-chest  at  the  very 
entrance  to  the  cave,  above  high-water 
mark,"  said  Waimata.  "I  remember 
that  my  father  explained  where  it  lay 
when  I  overheard  the  secret  of  the 
place ;  and  I  put  my  hand  upon  it  the 
moment  that  I  entered  the  cave." 

I  did  not  need  to  ask  her  how  she  had 
lighted  the  torch ;  for  any  Polynesian 
can  make  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  to- 
gether for  five  minutes ;  and  innumera- 
ble fragments  of    dry    driftwood    lay 
around  the  shores  of  the  cave. 

We  continued  exploring  our  domin- 
ion.   The  tido-water  boiled  strongly  be- 
fore us  as  we  went ;  and  I  noticed  that 
it  seemed   to  flow  quite  thro\igli  the 
cave,  and  to  pour  itself  out  \>y  some 
hidden   entrance  opposite  to    that  "by 
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which  we  had  come  in.  A  subterranean 
channel  leading  to  the  central  lagoon 
of  the  island  evidently  existed;  and 
through  this  the  tide  entered  and  de- 
parted. The  mystery  was  explained — 
why  this  atoU  was  a  closed  circle  of 
coral  reefy  and  maintained  no  apparent 
communication  with  the  outer  sea.  In 
aU  other  cases  that  I  hare  ever  observed 
the  circle  of  the  coral  island  is  not  com- 
plete ;  a  small  channel  is  left  for  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  tides,  as  if  re- 
spiration were  a  necessity  to  it.  But 
here  the  lavas,  bursting  up  from  below, 
had  rent  and  shattered  the  foundations 
of  the  island,  and  established  a  subter- 
ranean and  submarine  channel  or  breath- 
ing-hole, through  which  the  tides  found 
ready  passage.  In  course  of  time 
the  coral  insect,  applying  itself  to  the 
task  of  falling  up  the  original  tidal  chan- 
nel, completed  the  circle  of  the  coral 
reef;  and  this  now  displayed  the  unique 
phenomenon  of  a  perfect  ring  of  land 
surrounding  the  unruffled  mirror  of 
water  that  I  have  described. 

Such  was  the  stronghold  of  which  we 
found  ourselves  in  possession.  We  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  the  task  of  discov- 
ering what  stores  might  be  hidden  in 
the  cave. 

The  torch  burned  low,  and  I  kindled 
two  more  in  its  place.  The  tide  came  to 
the  turn,  and  the  lake  presented  for  a 
time  an  absolutely  unruffled  surface. 
We  found  the  silence  oppressive,  and 
were  fain  to  shout  and  sing  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  the  echoes  that  reverberated 
in  the  arch  of  our  dome. 

Strolling  around  its  circumference, 
and  peering  curiously  into  every  recess 
that  would  seem  to  offer  a  place  for 
concealment,  we  brandished  our  torches 
in  the  gloom  that  had  been  undisturbed 
for  years.  There  were  many  rocky 
ledges,  shelves  that  offered  admirable 
hiding-places,  but  we  found  nothing 
more  valuable  than  a  large  assortment 
of  idols ;  and  of  these  we  had  enough 
already  for  all  reasonable  purposes. 
Such  a  collection  as  that  of  the  cave 
could  be  rivaled  at  the  present  day 
only  at  the  missionary  rooms  of  London 
and  Boston,  where  a  more  satisfactory 


representation  of  heathen  deities  can 
now  be  seen  than  in  any  temple  of,  at 
least,  the  Polynesian  pagans. 

Waimata  and  I  each  selected,  how- 
ever, a  pocket-idol  for  private  devotions; 
and,  stringing  them  around  our  necks  by 
means  of  bead  necklaces  which  we  found 
among  the  other  sacred  stores,  we  con- 
tinued our  explorations. 

Kot  far  from  the  principal  d4p6t  of 
the  carved  gods  I  noticed,  high  up  in  a 
crevice  of  the  volcanic  rock,  a  tag-end 
of  what  appeared  to  be  native  kapay 
projecting  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  the 
torchlight. 

Handing  my  flaming  link  to  Waimata, 
I  climbed  up  after  the  signal. 

I  found  a  large  recess  in  the  rock; 
and  in  this  recess  stood  a  chest,  appar- 
ently of  foreign  manufacture.  It  boro  a 
lock;  but  the  rusty  key  stood  in  it. 
Turning  the  key,  I  opened  it  without 
difficulty.        fc 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  sailor's  chest;  it 
contained  a  few  articles  of  seamen's 
wear,  some  folds  of  fine  native  cloth,  a 
quantity  of  dried  bread-fruit  and  ba- 
nanas, some  fishing  apparatus,  some 
^  hard  tack,"  probably  kidnapped  from 
a  whaling  vessel,  and  several  handfuls 
of  Spanish  doubloons,  which  were  scat- 
tered around  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chest.  Many  of  them  were  pierced  with 
a  hole,  as  if  to  be  worn  for  ornament 
At  that  time  I  had  little  more  notion  of 
the  value  of  gold  than  the  natives  them- 
selves possessed.  This  money  was  evi- 
dently plundered  from  the  crew  of  some 
passuig  vessel  that  had  been  cut  off  in 
previous  years  by  the  islanders ;  and  it 
was  deposited  here  for  sacerdotal  pur- 
poses. I  pocketed  it  at  once,  as  a  civil- 
ized man  would  have  done ;  having  in- 
herited something  of  his  affinity  for  a 
metal  of  whose  value  I  yet  knew  noth- 
ing. I  have  no  doubt^  that  the  love  of 
money  gets  to  run  in  the  blood  like  any 
other  acquired  quality  of  nature ;  and 
I  seized  upon  the  coins  by  virtue  of  a 
transmitted  instinct.  Bummaging  stiU 
further  in  the  chest,  I  found  the  belt  in 
which  they  had  been  concealed;  and, 
restoring  them  to  their  old  place,  I  fas- 
tened  the  money   around   my  wais>, 
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where  it  was  bat  imperfectly  hidden  by 
the  flowing  robe  of  kapa  that  I  had 
donned  upon  entering  the  cave. 

"  Here  are  provisions  and  light  enough 
to  last  us  for  a  month,  if  we  should  need 
to  hide  in  the  cave,"  said  I. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  as  if  we  should 
need  to  conceal  ourselre^?^'  returned 
Waimata. 

'^Many  little  chances  make  a  large 
chance.  Here  is  Orion  firom  the  outer 
world ;  the  Lakemban  watchflre  burned 
last  night ;  your  father  is  shrewd,  he  may 
simply  pretend  to  think  us  lost  at  sea, 
or  captured;  at  any  moment  we  may 
flee  straugers  here." 

*'  Let  us  call  in  Orion,"  said  Waimata, 
'^  and  pledge  him  again  to  secrecy." 

I  returned  at  once  to  the  entrance  of 
the  cave.  The  great  bunch  of  cocoanuts 
that  he  had  gathered  was  here,  brought 
in  by  the  tide.  I  made  the  signal 
"  Return." 

No  answer  came  back. 

I  waited  a  few  seconds,  and  repeated 
the  signal.  I  repeated  it  again  and 
again.    Still  no  answer. 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?  "  we  said  in  a 
breath.  We  looked  steadfastly  at  each 
other.  If  the  flaring  torchlight  reveal- 
ed as  much  of  surprise  and  apprehen- 
sion in  my  own  eyes  as  it  did  in  those 
of  Waimata,  the  tableau  would  have 
needed  no  word  of  explanation. 

"^^  I  must  go  out  immediately,  and  see 
what  has  become  of  my  Minister  of 
the  Navy,"  said  I,  feigning  a  lightness 
of  manner  which  I  did  not  feel.  '^  It 
may  be  that  he  has  already  commenced 
operations  in  these  waters." 

"  I  will  go  with  you.  Do  not  leave 
me  alone  in  this  great  dark  place,"  re- 
joined Waimata. 

We  threw  off  our  outer  robes.  I  de- 
posited the  money-belt  in  a  crevice  of 
the  rock,  and  extinguished  the  torch. 
Utter  darkness  fell  upon  us,  for  the 
channel  of  entrance  to  the  cave  was  too 
long  to  admit  of  any  transmission  of 
light  through  the  water ;  and  the  land- 
ward entrance  that  connected  with  the 
central  water  was  yet  longer — ^too  long 
for  the  swiftest  diver  to  risk  his  life  in 
attempting  its  passage. 


Plunging  together  into  the  water,  we 
found  that  the  tide  had  already  turned, 
and  was  accelerating  our  way.  We 
made  the  dive  without  bruise  or  acci- 
dent, and  as  I  should  judge  by  the  resi- 
duum of  breath  left  me  when  we  emerged 
into  the  open  sea,  we  occupied  about  a 
minute  in  our  transit.  I  may  record 
here,  by  the  way,  that  the  popular  sto- 
ries respecting  feats  of  diving  are  quite 
as  exaggerated  as  the  fabulous  accounts 
df  the  speed  of  the  whaleboat,  or  the 
myths  that  describe  the  exploits  of 
Kentucky  riflemen.  Few  divers  remain 
more  than  a  minute  under  water ;  hard- 
ly any  can  exceed  two  minutes. 

Emerging  from  the  water  at  nearly 
the  same  instant,  we  looked  toward  the 
landing  where  we  had  left  Orion  with 
the  two  canoes  and  the  cocoanuts. 

The  cocoanuts  were  still  there,  piled 
upon  the  beach;  but  Orion  and  the 
canoes  were  gone. 

As  suddenly  as  my  strange  visitor  had 
appeared,  so  suddenly  had  he  vanished  I 
Hy  army  and  my  navy  had  retained  or- 
ganization from  dawning  untU  noon  of 
a  single  day. 

But  the  loss  of  my  canoes  and  of  my 
retainer  was  as  nothing  to  the  loss  of 
our  secret.  Wherever  Orion  might  go, 
he  would  pretty  surely  betray  us.  The 
sense  of  obligation  in  a  savage  seldom 
endures  beyond  a  night,  or  passes  over 
the  limit  of  speaking-distance. 

Whether  in  malice  or  in  thoughtless- 
ness, Orion  would  communicate  his 
knowledge  of  us  to  the  first  people  he 
might  meet.  Happily  for  us,  he  did 
not  know  our  names,  or  the  island  from 
which  we  came,  not  having  ventured  to 
question  us  on  account  of  our  superior 
rank. 

Waimata  and  I  landed  at  once,  and 
made  our  way  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
that  formed  the  roof  of  our  cave.  Far 
in  the  distance  we  saw  the  receding 
white  sail  of  a  canoe.  Other  eyes  would 
have  hardly  noticed  it ;  but  Waimata 
instantly  recognized  the  peculiar  cut  of 
the  sail  that  she  had  seen  approaching 
early  in  the  morning.  It  was  Orion's 
canoe ;  and  we  both  could  see  the  out- 
lines of  our  own  smaller  craft  in  tow. 
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The  convoy  was   holding  a   straight 
course  for  Lakemba  I 

The  poor  girPs  firmness  was  shaken 
at  this  sight.  Her  lovely  eyes  were 
liquid  with  tears.  The  desertion  of 
Orion  meant,  to  her,  betrayal,  discovery, 
capture,  and  death.  Placed  alone  upon 
the  island,  and  unable  to  escape,  we 
should  fall  an  easy  prey. 

There  was  no  time  to  construct  a 
ftanoe ;  nor  could  we  hope  to  escape  by 
means  of  any  such  chance  as  had  favor- 
ed our  flight  hitherward.  But  might 
we  not  defend  ourselves  in  the  Sea- 
Cave? 

After  a  little  reflection,  the  following 
plan  shaped  itself  in  my  mind.  I  de- 
termined to  barricade  the  inner  en- 
trance to  the  cave. 

With  the  ample  cordage  that  I  found 
in  the  stores  of  the  cave  I  formed  a  net- 
work across  the  channel,  so  constructed 
that  when  tightened  it  would  keep 
tmder  water  the  head  of  any  diver  who 
should  attempt  to  force  an  entrance. 
Retreat,  of  course,  would  be  impossible 
to  an  enemy.  I  laid  heavy  stones  upon 
a  ledge  of  rock  immediately  over  this 
net,  so  that  I  could  easily  roll  them 
down  upon  the  head  of  any  who  might 
endeavor  to  break  through  the  net.  By 
night  I  had  formed  a  barrier  that  seem- 
ed impenetrable,  and  yet  one  that  I 
could  remove  in  a  moment  by  unlash- 
iag  the  uppermost  rope  from  the  crag 
to  which  I  secured  it. 

With  the  second  ebb  of  the  tide, 
Waimata  and  I  left  the  cave,  preferring 
to  watch  from  the  island  the  possible 
approach  of  an  enemy.  We  floated  an 
enormous  number  of  cocoanuts  and 
bread-fruit,  so  that  they  would  go  in 
with  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

We  then  repaired  to  the  higher 
ground,  where  we  had  spent  the  preced- 
ing night.  We  slept  in  the  summit  of 
the  same  palm-tree  that  Waimata  had 
occupied ;  or  rather,  Waimata  slept ; 
for,  except  the  hour  from  eleven  to 
twelve,  I  kept  watch  through  the  night. 

At  day-break  it  was  my  turn  to  see  a 
sight — a  whole  fleet  of  sails  that  held 
their  course  from  Lakemba  toward  our 
island  I 


These  sails  were  cut  after  the  peculiar 
fashion  of  the  priests^  canoes. 

I  wakened  Waimata.      She  looked 
upon  the  prows  that  sped  swiftly  to 
ward  us;  we  could  already  see  that 
they  were  filled  with  warriors. 

"  Aloha^  TaU,"  she  cried,  "  it  is  our 
last  hour  I  "  . 

A  fleet  of  war-canoes  in  two  lines  was 
sweeping  down  rapidly  upon  the  En- 
chanted Island.  Waimata  and  I  sat 
speechless  in  the  top  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  contemplated  the  winged  enemy 
that  sped  toward  us  like  ^gantic  in- 
sects— moths  of  the  tropics — ^bome  in 
upon  the  streaming  current  of  the  trade- 
wind.  It  seemed  to  us  like  the  descent 
of  a  cloud  of  dragons.  Already  we 
could  see  the  dark  figures  of  the  war- 
riors in  the  foremost  canoe.  The  line 
reached  up  obliquely  from  the  east,  and 
would  touch  the  beach  at  a  point  be- 
tween us  and  our  submarine  cave  of 
refuge.  We  had  no  time  to  lose ;  yet 
we  sat  as  if  spell-bound,  gazing  at  the 
swift  and  silent  approach  of  the  white- 
winged  foe. 

Suddenly  a  puff  of  white  smoke  leap- 
ed from  the  leading  canoe,  and  after  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  seconds  the 
sound  of  a  musket  broke  sharply  ujwn 
our  ears.  I  knew  the  signal  well.  It 
was  the  signal  of  a  suspended  taboo; 
and  it  meant  that  the  war-canoes  would 
land  at  once  upon  the  island.  It  was 
.  clear  that  we  had  been  betrayed ;  that 
the  mournings  over  our  loss  had  given 
place  to  armed  pursuit ;  that  in  a  few 
moments  our  little  Island  of  the  €k)ds, 
that  since  the  earliest  traditions  of  this 
people  had  been  consecrated  to  loneli- 
ness and  to  poetic  superstition,  would 
be  trampled  upon  by  a  horde  of  infuri- 
ated and  howling  savages,  and  that  the 
most  cruel  fate  awaited  Waimata  and 
myself. 

^^  Fly  !  Waimata  1  Another  moment, 
and  they  will  land  before  we  can  con- 
ceal ourselves  I " 

And  I  urged  her  so  briskly  to  descend 
that  I  nearly  dislodged  her  hold  upon 
the  branches  of  the  palm.  In  a  mo- 
ment, however,  we  had  slid  down  the 
cylindrical  trunk  and  were   standing 
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upon  the  sandy  soil  below.  The  sails 
of  the  approaching  canoes  gleamed 
brightly  through  the  green  spears  of 
the  serried  pandanus-thicket. 

"We  ran  rapidly  along  under  cover  of 
the  trees  toward  the  Sea-Cave,  hoping 
to  reach  it  unobserved.  But  the  quick 
eyes  of  the  pursuers  caught  a  glimpse 
of  our  figures  as  we  passed  an  open 
space.  We  must  have  seemed  like  the 
pair  that  fled  from  Paradise ;  and  our 
avenging  angel  was  the  warrior  that 
sent  a  shot  after  us  into  the  thicket.  It 
cut  a  ripe  and  rosy  ohia  from  a  bough 
above  us;  and  the  fruit  fell  at. Wai- 
mata^s  feet.  She  picked  it  up  as  we 
ran,  and  hurled  it  defiantly  at  the  near- 
est canoe,  exclaiming, 

'^  So  I  cast  away  Prince  Kanuha  and 
his  suit  forever." 

In  another  moment  we  had  reached 
the  hillock  which  formed  the  roof  of 
our  secret  cave.  Our  feet  splashed  in 
the  warm  sea-water ;  it  flew  in  spark- 
ling drops  into  our  faces ;  it  deepened 
to  our  breasts ;  the  canoes,  now  close  at 
hand,  were  for  an  instant  concealed  by 
the  slope  of  the  sandy  promontory ;  but 
just  as  we  dived,  the  foremost  canoe  re- 
appeared, and  in  it  I  saw  the  figure  of 
Waimata's  father.  His  features,  natu- 
rally noble,  were  distorted  with  excite- 
ment and  passion;  and  he  cried  out, 
seeing  that  we  were  about  to  dive, 

"  Return,  te-i-ti  hHro-he  !  (wicked  chil- 
dren) ;  or  you  shall  be  given  to  the 
Borers ! " 

And  there  I  saw,  seated  upon  the  fore- 
most platform  of  the  canoe,  seven  of  the 
ulini  who  had  assisted  in  preparing  the 
cannibal  banquet  of  a  few  weeks  before. 
One  of  them  I  remembered  particularly 
well ;  it  was  the  gigantic  "  earth-worm  " 
who  had  detained  me  to  witness  the 
boiling  of  the  skull  upon  my  leaving 


that  spectacle ;  and  his  heavy  necklace 
of  shark^s  teeth  rattled  audibly  as  then. 
He  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  primed  and 
cocked  the  flint-lock  musket,  the  spoil 
of  some  plundered  party  of  sailors,  and 
took  aim  to  fire  at  us  a  third  time. 

But  before  he  could  draw  the  trigger 
Waimata  and  I,  having  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  dove  quickly.  I  had 
not  a  second  to  spare;  for  my  heels 
were  but  just  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
sea  when  I  heard  the  report  of  the  gun, 
strangely  diluted  in  intensity  by  its 
passage  through  the  water;  and  in- 
stantly the  sensation  of  a  smart  blow 
upon  my  left  thigh.  I  knew  that  the 
ball  had  not  struck  me,  but,  ricochet- 
ting  from  the  surface,  had  forced  down 
a  column  of  water  upon  me  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  produce  a  severe  braise. 
Sportsmen  are  familiar  with  this  method 
of  killing  fish. 

*^  It  is  lucky  that  I  am  not  an  anaug- 
leu  "  (bonita,  or  albicore),  meditated  I, 
at  the  depth  of  two  fathoms ;  *'  or  that 
shot  would  have  made  me  show  a  white 
fin." 

We  had  dived,  however,  too  soon  to 
enter  immediately  into  the  entrance  of 
the  cave ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  feci 
our  way  for  several  yards  along  the 
rocky  wall  of  the  cliff  before  finding 
our  way  to  the  place  of  safety.  It  was 
a  dreadful  thought,  how  easily  the  mis- 
hap of  a  moment,  an  accidental  blow 
against  the  jagged  lava,  the  entangle- 
ment of  a  weed,  might  detain  us  under 
water  a  minute  too  long  for  life.  We 
met,  however,  no  mishap ;  but  we  were 
quite  exhausted  when  we  emerged  from 
the  water  within  the  cave,  and  found 
ourselves  in  our  submarine  fortalice. 
We  were  safe  from  pursuit ;  no  enemy 
could  reach  us ;  and  here,  undisturbed, 
we  indulged  the  dream  of  Love  in  Fiji. 
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A   WOMAN'S    RIGHT 


IX. 


WHAT  OAVB  OF  PAULAS  WOOZVO. 


Ofteneb  than  we  think,  even  while 
a  man  sincerely  lores  a  woman,  if  he 
finds  himself  bound  to  her  by  an  irreyo- 
cable  Yow,  it  chafes  him  like  a  fetter, 
and  he  instinctiTely  begins  to  lament 
his  lost  liberty—at  first,  perhaps,  almost 
nnconscionsly,  and  only  while  he  finds 
himself  restrained  and  held  back  by  a 
moral  obligation  from  some  old  pastime 
or  pleasure,  in  which,  until  now,  he  has 
always  felt  perfect  freedom  to  indulge. 
For  Paul  Hallane  to  come  to  a  sudden 
consciousness  that  he  had  no  longer  a 
right  to  flirt  with  every  woman  who 
would  flirt  with  him,  was,  indeed,  a 
new  sensation.  To  do  him  justice, 
through  the  entire  winter  he  had  no 
desire  to  do  so.  He  had  never  been  so 
thoroughly  and  honorably  busy  as  he 
was  now.  His  graduation  from  the 
law-school  reflected  great  credit  upon 
himself  and  his  friends.  He  was  just 
about  entering  a  law-firm,  which  oflered 
him  the  opportunity  of  complete  suc- 
cess in  his  profession.  He  was  going 
to  pay  his  debts.  He  was  going  to  be 
married  to  the  only  girl  he  had  ever 
loved.  He  was  going  to  make  his  own 
home  without  any  body's  assistance. 
He  had  never  felt  himself  to  be  so 
much  of  a  man,  and  he  never  had  been 
so  much  of  a  man  before.  He  hung 
Eirene's  picture  over  the  table  where 
he  sat  at  work,  and,  when  he  felt  any 
of  his  old  lawless  impulses  stirring  him, 
any  temptation  from  within  or  without, 
he  looked  at  that  face,  and  they  all 
died.  September,  that  divine  Septem- 
ber of  pure  love,  came  back ;  he  breathed 
again  in  her  presence ;  he  saw  the  look 
in  her  eyes,  he  felt  the  touch  of  her 
hand ;  he  was  with  her  once  more ; 
and,  being  with  her  and  loving  her  as 
he  did,  he  resolutely  turned  from  the 
world  of  pleasure  in  which  he  had  so 


long  lived,  sat  down,  and  went  on  with 
his  work.  He  took  an  immense  amount 
of  credit  to  himself  for  all  this.  Just 
now,  nobody  admired  Paul  so  much  as 
Paul  admired  himsel£  He  felt  sure 
that  he  was  making  tremendous  sacri- 
fices for  the  sake  of  his  love,  and  felt 
proud  of  himself  beyond  expression  to 
think  that  he,  Paul  Mallane,  was  able 
to  do  it.  In  writing  to  Eirene,  he  took 
pains  to  impress  faithfully  upon  her 
mind  the  great  sacrifice  that  he  made 
and  the  untold  temptation  which  he  re- 
sisted for  her  sake.  He  thought  it 
would  increase  the  value  of  hia  love, 
the  more  she  realized  the  innumerable 
benefits  which  he  relinquished  on  its 
behalf.  Eirene,  in  the  crowded  shop 
and  in  Seth  Goodlove's  bare  little  cham- 
ber, did  marvel  more  and  more  that 
such  a  transcendent  gift  should  have 
come  to  her.  Every  letter  that  she  re- 
ceived from  Paul  made  it  seem  more 
wonderful  and  more  enchanting  that 
such  a  god  could  stoop  to  her  lowly 
estate,  to  love  her  I  But  when,  at 
Christmas,  Paul  came  up  to  Busyville, 
and,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that 
his  mother  was  watching  him  firom  the 
window,  knocked  deliberately  at  Seth 
Goodlove's  door,  and  spent  at  least  two 
hours  visiting  with  Eirene  in  the  best 
€k>odlove  "  front  room,"  with  the  smoke 
perversely  blowing  out  of  the  '^  dum- 
my" stove  till  it  nearly  extinguished 
their  four  eyes;  and  when,  with  the 
eyes  of  Busyville  fixed  upon  him,  he 
escorted  Eirene  to  church  in  open  day, 
PauPs  admiration  of  himself  reached 
its  climax.  There  might  be  more  awful 
tests  to  a  man's  love,  but  they  were  un- 
known to  Paul  Mallane.  The  latter' 
sight— that  of  Paul  Mallane  escorting 
a  shop-girl  to  church — drove  the  mind 
of  Busyville  wild.  The  maidens  of  the 
mansion-houses  regarded  it  as  a  per- 
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sonal  injury,  if  not  an  insult.  The 
maidens  of  the  shops,  knowing  that  no 
mortal  power  could  induce  him  to  es- 
cort one  of  them,  regarded  it  as  a  base 
action  that  he  should  walk  to  church 
with  Eirene  Vale.  "  That  was  the  rea- 
son, was  it,  that  she  never  went  with 
shop-people,  and  spent  her  time  study- 
in'  ?  She  intended  to  catch  the  boss' 
son— the  minx  1 " 

A  deep  distrust  of  Paul  Mallane  per- 
vaded the  Busyville  mind.  It  had  con- 
templated and  pronounced  upon  his 
flirtations  since  he  was  a  boy  in  the 
Busyville  Academy.  Hitherto  it  liad 
known  them  to  be  of  a  ve^  unstable, 
if  not  doubtful,  character ;  and  it  natu- 
rally pronounced  that  this  one,  of  all 
others,  could  come  to  no  good. 

Deep  was  Eirene^s  distress,  on  enter- 
ing the  factory  on  Monday  morning,  to 
meet  lifted  shoulders,  averted  eyes,  and 
scornful  glances,  from  those  with  whom 
she  had  always  been  used  to  exchange 
daily  courtesies.  All  day  she  was  made 
the  subject  of  mysterious  looks  and 
whisperings;  the  air  was  full  of  dis- 
trust and  mystery ;  and  before  night, 
without  knowing  wherefore,  she  felt 
that  she  was  being  treated  like  a  cul- 
pnt.  As  for  Tilda  Stade,  awful  was 
her  silence.  Nothing  could  be  more 
awful,  except  the  silence  of  Tabitha 
Mallane ;  for,  the  moment  that  she  wit- 
nessed Paul  knock  at  Seth  Goodlove's 
door,  she  resolved  to  be  silent,  and  in 
silence  to  execute  a  strategic  movement, 
in  a  small  way,  worthy  of  Napoleon. 
In  that  moment  Aunt  Comfort's  legacy 
was  consecrated  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  girl  across  the  street ;  the  vegetable 
garden  was  sacrificed,  and  the  white 
house  painted  tea-green. 

If  Paul's  ardor  and  steadfastness  of 
devotion  suflfered  any  diminution  after 
his  return  to  Boston,  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  it.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a 
difference— and  he  felt  it — between  love- 
making  beside  a  lovely  river  on  a  soft 
September  day,  and  love-making  in  a 
small  room  filled  with  the  smell  of 
soup,  of  soap-suds,  and  of  smoke. 
There  was  a  charm  in  walking  with 
Eirene  along  the  grassy  road,  amid  the 


secluded  hills,  which  he  missed  walk-' 
ing  with  her  on  the  Busyville  street, 
with  all  Busyville  staring  at  him.  But 
Eirene  was  no  less  Eirene  because  of 
the  Busyville  eye  and  a  smoky  "  dum- 
my." The  enchantment  of  that  last 
September  had  not  yet  faded  so  far  but 
that  he  saw  it  and  felt  it,  even  through 
the  Goodlove  smells  and  smoke.  He 
looked  at  Eirenc's  picture,  and  was 
comforted. 

But  a  little  more  opposition  would 
have  been  stimulating.  He  had  been 
used  to  being  opposed,  and  then  doing 
as  he  pleased.  It  had  a  depressing 
eflfect  on  him  to  be  let  alone.  There 
was  nothing  that  he  missed  more  than 
the  opposition  of  his  mother. 

^^  If  mother  would  only  go  on  as  she 
begun,  what  a  zest  it  would  give  a  fel- 
low to  take  his  own  way !  "  he  said. 

Then,  as  Spring  came  on,  after  a 
really  hard  winter's  work,  he  began  to 
want  **  a  little  variety  " — a  little  of  the 
exhilaration  of  comradeship  that  he  used 
to  feel  when  he  and  his  chums  went  off 
for  a  "high  old  time."    If  they  had 
only  come  to  ask  him,  he  would  not 
have  found  it  difficult  to  have  said 
"No"    on    every  necessary  occasion; 
but  he  wanted  at  least  the  pleasure  of 
refusing.    It  piqued  him,  not  to  be  in- 
vited.     His    self-admiration    was    no 
longer    a    sufficing    compensation    for 
self-denial,  much  less  for  neglect.   That 
was  indeed  a  new  state  of  affairs,  when 
Paul  Mallane  was  neglected  or  forgot- 
ten by  his  comrades.    The  truth  was, 
they  had  been  refused  so  often  during 
the  winter,  that  they  had  grown  tired 
of  coming. 

"  Let  him  alone,  boys,  for  a  while," 
said  Dick  Prescott.     "  Just  leave  W 
to  love  and  to  law,  and,  if   ^®  ^""^f 
himself  left  alone  to  suppo^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  other,  he'll  be  glad  enougl^  to  ^^^ 
sake  both.    But  not  if  you  ^^^^^  \50t\1 
Oppose  him,    and  he'll  h^^S  ^^^   ^^^^ 
with  a   death-grasp.    I  cftj*  ^^xic^^   ^^ 
Prince   Mallane    ia  the  la^^^  ^^t».     ^^^ 
earth  to  submit  to  being  ^^^  ©ootl  \ie'\V 
him  alone,  and.  you'll  see  ho"^ 
get  tired  of  it,''  VkS^OL   "Viecft. 

If  Dick  I^rescott's  y^ot^^ 
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false — if  Paul  could  have  gone  on  with 
the  same  perseveranco  with  which  he 
began — ^he  and  Eirene  would  have  been 
married ;  they  would  have  "  lived  hap- 
py ever  afterwards,"  and  this  story 
would  never  have  been  written. 

Alas  for  love,  when  the  mind  begins 
to  assure  the  heart  that  it  is  unchanged 
— ^tbat  it  is  as  fresh,  as  fervent,  as  abso- 
lute, and  as  all-sufiicing,  as  it  used  to 
be  1  This  very  assurance  is  bom  of  a 
doubt.  The  all-satisfying  love  can  nei- 
ther be  questioned  nor  assured ;  it  is 
sufficient  unto  itself  and  unto  all  things. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  Paul's  fault  that 
his  mind  was  facile  and  mercurial. 

"  I  love  you,  little  girl,  just  the  same 
as  ever.  I  never  loved  you  better  than 
I  do  this  moment,"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  picture.  "  I  am  going  to  spend  my 
life  with  you,  and,  when  you  are  my 
wife,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  feel  the 
want  of  any  other  company.  But  why 
should  I  make  a  martyr  of  myself  so 
long  before  ?  " 

This  would  have  been  far  from  a  dan- 
gerous question  for  a  man  of  a  more 
equable  temperament  to  have  asked; 
but  when  Paul  put  it,  from  the  depths 
of  a  restless  mind,  he  had  no  conscious- 
ness whatever  that  the  very  law  of  his 
moods  was  in  extremes ;  that  the  bless- 
ed medium  of  consistency  was  some- 
thing that  he  rarely  touched,  and  never 
maintained. 

As,  in  the  winter,  he  had  secluded 
himself  from  healthy  companionship  in 
an  altogether  unnecessary  manner,  and 
prided  himself  on  so  doing  to  a  very 
unreasonable  degree,  now,  in  the  rest- 
lessness of  reaction,  he  was  ready  to 
rush  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  justify 
himself  for  so  doing  in  an  equally  un- 
reasonable degree. 

He  was  in  just  this  state,  really  men- 
tally tired  with  new  and  hard  work, 
and  personally  tired  of  being  left  to 
himself,  and  anxious  for  the  fresh  ex- 
citement so  indispensable  to  such  a  tem- 
perament, when  his  mother  appeared  at 
Cambridge. 

To  this  moment,  in  the  utterly  new 
and  exquisite  consciousness  of  being 
loyal  to  one  woman,  and  this  woman 


his  promised  wife,  Paul  had  given  Miss 
Isabella  Prescott  to  understand,  by  his 
manner,  that  he  was  preoccupied; 
whether  with  law  or  with  love,  he  left 
for  her  to  decide;  but,  whatever  her 
decision,  that  it  was  perfectly  useless 
for  her  to  make  further  coquettish  ad- 
vances. His  cool  indifference  piqued 
her  till  she  hated  him.  In  the  privacy 
of  her  own  room  she  indulged  in  all 
sorts  of  feminine  rages  on  his  behalf. 
She  stamped  her  feet  and  ground  her 
teeth,  and,  one  night,  after  a  party, 
frightened  Dick  nearly  out  of  his  wits 
by  taking  laudanum  enough  to  make 
her  sick,  and  by  declaring,  between  her 
sp&Bms,  that  she  '^  wanted  to  die— that 
she  would  die;  or,  if  she  couldn't, 
that  she  would  live  only  to  punish  him 
for  snubbing  her,  and  for  sitting  in  a 
comer  all  the  evening  with  that  old 
Helena  Maynard." 

After  Mrs.  Mallane's  visit  to  Marlboro 
HUl,  Paul  drifted  slowly  and  insensibly 
back  towards  his  old  relations  with  the 
Prescotts.  If  their  visit  to  Busyvtlle 
had  not  been  a  settled  thing,  it  would 
have  been  different;  but,  this  antici- 
pated, it  was  a  perpetual  reminder,  and 
a  most  fruitful  source  of  communica- 
tion. Mrs.  Mallaue  was  continually 
sending  messages  to  Bella  by  Paul, 
which,  of  course,  involved  a  visit  to 
Marlboro.  Then,  Bella  had  as  many  to 
send  back;  and,  as  Paul  knew  it,  he 
would  often  ride  over  after  tea,  just  to 
mention  that  "  he  was  going  to  write," 
and  **had  she  any  word  to  send  to 
mother?"  Paul  understood  his  mo- 
ther's whole  game  perfectly.  He  could 
not  be  enlightened  as  to  what  the  meta- 
morphosed house  and  the  Prescott  visit 
both  meant.  There  was  a  keen  excite- 
ment in  it.  It  was  like  a  play  at  the 
theatre;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  play, 
Paul  enjoyed  the  exhilaration  of  being 
the  hero,  with  the  power  to  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion  to  suit  his  own  pleasure. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  went  oftener  and  stayed 
later  and  later  at  Marlboro  Hill.  Why 
was  it  that,  when  he  returned  to  his 
room  late  at  night,  the  soft  eyes  look- 
ing down   upon  him   from  the  wall 
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seemed  to  be  full  of  tears  ?  Why  ^as 
it  that  he  began  to  justify  himself  to 
that  gentle  face  ? — to  declare  to  it  that 
he  loved  it  the  same  as  eyer,  and  loyed 
it  alone?— that,  in  his  heart,  all  he 
wanted  was  the  power  to  flee  with  it  to 
the  end  of  the  earth?  Nobody  had 
accused  him  of  other  desires  or  inten- 
tions, yet  it  seemed  to  reproach  him 
more  and  more,  until  he  felt  sometimes 
that  he  must  turn  and  run  from  it.  He 
was  conscious  that  a  spell  was  cast 
around  him.  Now  that  he  knew  what 
love  was,  he  knew  that  it  was  not  love ; 
yet  it  was  no  less  a  spell.  There  was 
fascination  in  the  fact  that  Isabella 
Prescott  had  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
"Poor  girl,  I  pity  her!"  he  said  to 
himself.  *'  So  young,  with  so  much  to 
live  for,  with  such  opportunities  for 
choice  in  marriage,  to  think  that  she 
should  turn  from  all,  to  really  care  for 
me !  Dear  little  Belle !  I  did  not  think 
her  capable  of  caring  so  much  for  any 
one.  She  never  showed  any  signs  of  it 
before ;  and  if  she  should  never  see  any 
one  else  that  she  could  love  so  well,  if 
she  should  never  marry  on  my  account, 
I  should  feel  as  if  I  had  been  the  cause 
of  dcOTroying  her  happiness.  "Well,  PU 
make  all  the  amends  to  her  that  I  can." 

He  was  so  assiduous  in  making 
amends,  and  withal  felt  so  many  self- 
reproaches  for  being  quite  so  ardent  in 
this  direction,  that  at  last  he  came  to 
glance  at  the  picture  on  the  wall  with 
an  attempt  at  reproach.  "  If  I  had  not 
been  so  imfortunate  as  to  have  loved 
you,"  he  said,  "  I  might  have  married 
naturally  and  happily  in  my  own  sphere. 
If  it  were  not  for  you,  poor  Belle  would 
not  now  be  so  miserable ;  for,  if  I  did 
not  love  you  (and  I  do),  I  could  care 
considerably  for  her;  she  is  certainly 
attractive." 

At  this  distance  from  Eirene,  it  made 
him  feel  more  comfortable,  some  way, 
to  think  that  she  had  marred  Bella^s  life, 
and,  however  unwittingly,  was  the  cause 
of  her  unhappiness.  As  that  was  the 
case,  and  he  loved  Eirene  and  did  not 
love  Bella,  he  could  and  should  b^  all 
the  more  tenderly  kind  to  her,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  affection  which  she 


lavished  upon  him.  The  supreme  Sep- 
tember of  love  faded  to  a  dream. 
The  summer  of  Marlboro  was  an  al- 
luring reality.  The  stars  above  its 
park,  the  moonlight  on  its  lake,  its 
cool,  luxurious  halls,  and  their  droop- 
ing mistress,  pallid  and  lovely  in  the 
moonlight,  were  all  of  the  present,  and, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  present,  en- 
chained his  imagination  and  his  senses. 

Potent,  also,  was  the  force  of  con- 
trast. Hillside — ^poor,  shabby  Hillside, 
with  its  unfortunate  inmates — how  did 
it  look,  compared  with  Marlboro  Hill  ? 

"Beautiful  Junel    Was  there  ever 
such  a  June  1 "  said  Eirene.    Busyville 
emerged  from  the  cold  rains  of  a  Mas- 
sachusetts  May  a   transfigured  Busy- 
ville.   The  great  elms  stretched  their 
wide  arras  and  covered  with  greenery 
the  staring  sharpness  and  whiteness  of 
its  houses;  they  wove  cool  roofs  of 
shadow  above  the  village-streets ;  they 
joined    the   willows    in    the  meadow 
Tilong  the  river's  side,  and  made  a  per- 
fect embowered  arcade  of  Lover's  Walk. 
Almost  every  village  has  its  Lover's 
Walk.    This  of  Busyville  was  the  only 
perfect  thing  in  it.    In  this  gossiping 
town,  strange  to  say,  it  was  without  re- 
proach ;   probably  because  the  village- 
folk  were  too  prosaic  to  people  it  with 
ghosts  and  tragedies.    It  was  a  deco- 
rous and  friendly  Lover's  Walk,  which 
divided  its  delicious  shade  with  the 
young  academicians  who  walked  there 
studying  tMeir  lessons,  with  youths  and 
maidens  who  walked  there  whispering 
love,  and  w#th  bands  of  shouting  chil- 
dren who  rushed  through  it,  "  going  a- 
berrying  "  the  nearest  way.    Yet,  what 
stories  it  might  have  told,  this  little 
grass-bordered  path,  running  in  and  out 
among  the  elms  and  willows,  beginning 
with  a  village-street,  and  ending  wliere 
the  river  ran  dark  and  deep  and  alone  \ 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in   tbia 
month  of  June,  Eirene  neglected  tlae 
.  study  of  French.    It  is  true,  she  toolc 
her  "Corinne"  -with  her,  and,  as   siio 
wandered    on,    always    attempted     %o 
translate  it.    But,  with  her,  knowledge 
has  ceased  to  be  the  supreme  power  ; 
and  as  to  the  story,  -what  waa  tlae  xo- 
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mance  in  the  book  compared  with  the 
romance  in  her  pocket,  shut  within  the 
perfmned  folds  of  that  marvellous  let- 
ter ?  What  were  Oswald  and  Lucy,  or 
the  incomparable  Oorinne,  while  Paul 
lived,  and  loved  her,  and  wrote  her  let- 
ters, and  was  coming  in  August  I  Not 
much.  Bhe  always  began  her  walk 
studying ;  she  always  ended  it  reading 
for  the  hundredth  time,  very  likely, 
that  letter.  What  a  letter  it  wasl 
Written  anew  every  day,  its  burden 
never  changed.  It  was  ardent,  passion- 
ate, and  tender,  with  the  ardor,  pas- 
sion, and  tenderness  of  a  young  man's 
first,  absorbing  love.  It  had  but  one 
object — that,  to  make  her  realize  how 
infinitely  dear  to  him  she  was.  He 
described  the  life  of  the  cit^ — the 
drawing-rooms  of  Beacon-street  and  of 
Marlboro  Hill — ^the  gay  beauties  who 
assembled  there — till  they  all  appeared 
in  panorama  before  her  eyes;  but  it 
was  only  that  he  might  declare,  "  Amid 
them  all,  X  think  only  of  you.  Every- 
where I  am  alone,  because  you  are  not 
here."  With  this  letter  in  her  pocket, 
its  words  graven  in  her  heart,  Eirene 
would  return  to  the  little  chamber,  and 
she  no  longer  saw  that  it  was  lo\^,  or 
dusty,  or  hot.  She  no  longer  spent  her 
evenings  here,  as  she  had  done  last 
summer.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
path  by  the  river-side  then.  It  was 
Paul  who  had  told  her  of  it  as  a  pleas- 
ant retreat — one  of  his  own  from  boy- 
hood. Of  course,  he  did  n»t  think  it 
necessary  to  add,  that  he  had  carried 
on  more  flirtations  in  thi»  path,  told 
more  pretty  falsehoods  in  it,  than  any 
other  young  man  in  Busyville.  It  was 
very  soothing  to  Eirene  to  take  refuge 
under  the  softly-murmuring  trees  from 
Tilda  Stade's  reproving  face ;  for, 
though  she  left  Eirene  alone  in  speech, 
with  many  a  glance  and  groan  she  said, 
**you  are  lost — hopelessly,  eternally 
lost."  This  was  not  a  very  enlivening 
assurance  to  have  flung  perpetually  in 
one^s  face.  Thus,  what  wonder  that 
Eirene,  beside  the  river,  took  refuge  in 
"Oorinne"  and  her  letter?  Since  he 
had  extinguished  her  at  the  Oamp- 
Meeting,  Tilda  had  never  mentioned 


Paul's  name ;  but  whenever  she  saw  a 
letter — and  she  took  pains  to  see  one  as 
often  as  posiuble,  by  rushing  to  the 
Post-Office  and  bringing  it  to  Eirene 
with  her  own  hand — she  groaned.  By 
this  groan  she  informed  Eirene  that  she 
understood  the  exact  state  of  afiairs, 
and  had  in  no  wise  changed  her  opin- 
ion. Eirene's  portfolio  lying  within 
reach  one  day,  as  Tilda  sat  alone,  she 
opened  it  and  took  from  it  a  letter  of 
Paul's,  and  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  Her  conscience  pricking  her  dur- 
ing the  process,  she  exclaimed,  "I  do  it 
for  her  good.  Unless  I  know  her  exact 
case,  how  can  I  befriend  her  in  the 
end  ?  I  shall  never  tell  any  body  what 
I  know.  It's  the  same  as  if  it  were 
buried.  Many  her  ?  Hum  1  I  think  I 
see  him  I "  Then  Tilda  kneeled  down, 
and  fervently  prayed  the  Lord  to  for- 
give her  if  she  had  erred  in  reading  the 
letter,  for  He  knew  that  she  did  it  for 
Eirene's  good  I 

In  absence  there  is  no  barometer  of 
love  like  a  letter;  it  inevitably  bears 
within  it  something  of  the  unconscious 
atmosphere  of  its  writer— one  sure  to 
be  felt  by  the  heart  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, although  it  may  not  be  under- 
stood. 

July  came,  and  Eirene  began  to  won- 
der why  she  felt  as  if  she  must  burst 
into  tears  when  she  had  finished  read- 
ing one  of  Paul's  letters.  They  were 
still  full  of  protestations  of  love,  but 
these  were  no  longer  coupled  with 
bright  prospects  of  the  future.  In- 
stead, there  were  constant  allusions  to 
their  unfortunate  destiny. 

Two  months  before,  how  bright  and 
brave  these  letters  had  been  I  In  them 
Paul  had  declared  himself  strong  enough 
to  conquer  any  fate  for  her  dear  sake ; 
but  now,  Eirene  was  filled  with  a  vague 
apprehension,  witliout  knowing  where- 
fore. Then  her  loving  heart  travelled 
back  to  the  last  September,  and  tried 
to  assure  her  that  August,  the  dear  Au- 
gust so  near  at  hand,  would  set  every 
thing  right,  and  bring  back  once  more 
the  enchantment  of  life.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  youth  and  hope  and  love,  her  heart 
misgave  her  sometimes,  when  she  looked 
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on  the  beautiM  house  across  the  street 
— ^Paars  home— and  realized  that  she 
was  shut  oat. 

"I  wish  it  were  all  different,  dar- 
ling," said  Paul ;  and  as  he  looked  into 
the  beseeching  eyes  aptumed  to  his 
face,  that  moment  he  did. 

August  had  come.  Paul  had  only 
reached  Busyyille  that  morning.  It 
was  eyening,  and  he  and  Eirene  were 
in  Lover^s  Walk.  He  had  just  told 
her  of  the  expected  visit  of  his  friends, 
who  were  to  arriye  the  next  day.  He 
went  on  to  say : 

*'  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
mother's  work.  She  came  to  Boston 
and  invited  them.  In  one  way  and  an- 
other I  am  under  obligations  to  the 
Prescotts,  especially  for  their  hospital- 
ity. I  visited  at  Marlboro  Hill  before 
I  ever  saw  you.  So,  when  mother  gave 
her  invitation,  and  they  accepted  it,  I 
could  do  nothing  but  second  it;  and 
now  I  cannot  do  less  than  make  their 
visit  agreeable  in  every  way  in  my 
power.  It  is  an  actual  debt  that  I  owe 
them,  Eirene." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eirene,  *^  I  see  how  it  is. 
I  would  not  have  you  do  otherwise,  if 
I  could.  I  am  wrong,  I  know,  to  feel 
at  all  disappointed.  I  mean — I  think — 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  go  about 
with  them  a  great  deal,  if  we  could 
visit  a  little  together — only  a  little — as 
we  did  last  September.  Then  I  shouldn't 
get  lonesome." 

*'But  that  would  be  impossible,  if 
they  were  not  coming  at  all,  child;" 
and  PauPs  voice  grew  hard,  and  uncon- 
sciously chiUed  her.  "  We  were  at 
Hilltop,  then.  I  was  trouting  in  Arca- 
dia when  I  told  you  those  beautiful 
stories.  God  knows,  I  wish  they  were 
all  true  to-day.  But  we  are  in  Busy- 
ville  now.  I  can't  meet  you  here  often, 
without  eettlDg  a  hundred  scandalous 
tongues  wagging.    You  see " 

Paul  was  going  to  say,  "You  see, 
they  always  did  say  such  things  if  they 
saw  me  with  shop-people;"  and  he 
might  have  added,  "  with  good  cause ;  '* 
but  he  said,  '*  You  see,  for  some  reason 
of  their  own,  the  people  here  expect 
that  I  will  marry  elsewhere.    Thus,  if 


they  see  me  waiting  upon  any  young 
lady  in  town,  they  always  declare  1  do 
it  with  some  nefarious  design.  You 
are  to  be  my  wife.  I  love  you,  yet  at 
present  I  cannot  protect  you;  that  is 
reason  enough  why  I  should  not  bring 
one  shadow  of  reproach  upon  you,  my 
darling.  If  I  walked  with  you  here, 
while  my  mother  refused  to  invite  you 
to  her  house,  you  see  how  people  would 
talk- 
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Eirene  grew  pale.    She  was  trying  to 
accept  it,  to  understand  it — ^this  hard 
fact,  striking  into  the  face  of  her  dream. 
All  she  had  actually  known  of  Paul's 
society  had  been  by  the  peaceful  river 
and  in  the  sheltered  room  at  home; 
she  had  not  realized  before  that  she 
could  not  enjoy  something  of  the  same 
intercourse  here.    The  demon  of  "  peo- 
ple's talk "  had  never  risen  before  her 
mind ;  but,  now  that  Paul  spoke  of  it, 
she  remembered  the  gossip  which  she 
herself  often  heard  in  the  shop,  and 
knew  that  what  he  said  was  true.    It 
was  not  to  be ;  perhaps  she  could  not 
see  him  at  all ;  but  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  t^U  her  that  she  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  his  own  mother,  was  hard. 
Theii   she   remembered  how  he   had 
thought  that  in  one  year  it  would  all  be 
different ;  that  now  was  the  time  when 
he  had  promised  to  acknowledge  her 
before  the  world  as  his  affianced  wife. 
Perhaps  he  read  the  thought  on  l^ier 
white  and  silent  face ;  for  he  said, 

"  I  believed  that  by  this  time  I  ^^^ 

have   acknowledged    our   ^^^^^^^j^,^© 
every  body;    but  circumstaocea    ^     ^^ 

been  too  strong  for  me.    I  a^  ^^  xowst 
independent.      Until  1  am,   ^    loxkg- 
wait,  my  darling.    It  ^^^'*^ ,     ttie^i  Vt 
When  I  am  fairly  establishca,       t^l^a^"^ 
will  all  come  true,  the  lovely  •^^ 
planned  last  smmner."  -^et  crs^^ 

All  the  Viglit  came  back  iJ^^f^  ^^o   ^»s^ 
as  lie  mentioned  the  Ufe  <>* 

Bummer.  ^a^^^  ''  ^^a 

"I  could  wait  forever,"  ^^^tT^o^  ^^f 
ease  and  fortune.    Thelu^^t^^^^^^onS    ^ 
about,  Paul,  don't  seem  *^  -*re^®  ».-«v»T- 
me.     I  was  bappy  whUe  yo*^  ^    ^xxt;  i^o  ««» 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  yo^  "^^^   ©ca^^oc^^ 
yoTX  every  day,  and  yet  ^^ 
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able  to  speak  with  you — to  see  you  all 
the  time  with  othera,  while  I  long  for 
your  society  so  much,  will  make  me  so 
lonely,  Paul,  I'm  afraid  I  sha'n't  know 
how  to  bear  it  at  first ;  but  I  will  try. 
Maybe  it  will  not  bo  so  hard  by-and-by. 
Only  now  I  am  so  disappointed.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  be  so  happy. 
It's  so  different  from  what  I  expected." 

"  Yet  it  is  not  so  different  from  any 
thing  that  you  might  have  expected,  if 
you  had  taken  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,"  said  Paul,  in  his  most 
practical  yoice,  which  sounded  all  the 
harder  because  he  himself  felt  annoyed 
by  these  very  circumstances,  and  was 
really  distressed  by  the  pain  yisible  on 
the  lovely  face  before  him.  Of  course, 
in  his  irritation  he  forgot  altogether 
that  in  every  letter  that  he  had  written 
her  he  had  given  her  reason  to  expect 
every  thing  to  be  different  in  this  visit 
from  the  present  reality.  She  had  never 
before  heard  this  tone  in  his  voice, 
when  he  had  spoken  to  her.  How  full 
of  supplication  and  tenderness  it  had 
always  been  I 

It  was  almost  as  if  the  beloved  hand 
had  struck  her  a  blow.  The  swift  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes;  with  silent  force  of 
will  she  held  them  back,  and  a  quiver 
in  her  voice  alone  betrayed  her  emotion, 
as  she  spoke : 

"I  have  expected  too  much — ^more 
than  it  is  in  your  power  to  grant  me. 
It  is  because  I  love  you." 

**  You  haven't  expected  more  than  I 
want  to  give  you,  nor  one  tenth  of 
what  you  deserve,"  said  Paul,  passion- 
ately and  penitently,  feeling  again  the 
old  impulse  to  snatch  her  in  his  arms 
and  carry  her  off,  away  from  all  the 
world*;  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  only 
away  from  the  world  could  he  be  abso- 
lutely true  to  her  and  worthy  of  her.* 
"If  it  wasn't  for  my  cursed  life,  my 

cursed "  position,  he  was  going  to 

say ;  but  in  an  instant  he  felt  ashamed 
to  mention  it.  "  If  I  was  not  tangled 
on  every  side,  darling,  it  would  be  so 
different.  But  Pll  tell  you  every  thing. 
I  know  you  would  forgive  me,  no  mat- 
ter what  I  did.  I  am  in  debt.  Before 
I  knew  you,  I  spent  more  than  my  al- 


lowance. I  associated  with  rich  young 
men,  who  gave  suppers,  made  bets,  and 
wasted  their  money ;  I  did  the  same. 
Now,  darling,  Fm  reaping  the  conse- 
quences. I  can't  marry  till  I  get  out 
of  debt.  The  very  day  that  I  do,  I  can 
begin  life  anew,  and  with  you.  You 
will  wait  for  me,  won't  you,  precious  ? 
No  matter  what  you  see,  no  matter  how 
hard  things  may  seem,  you  will  believe 
in  me  and  love  me,  won't  you  i " 

"  I  will."  And  never  had  the  woman- 
gaze  been  so  tender  and  trusting  and 
entire,  as  it  was  while  the  girl  uttered 
these  words  and  looked  into  his  face. 

The  influence  of  her  spirit  on  his  was 
to  call  forth  every  generous  impulse 
latent  in  it.  Paul  Mallane  never  owned 
his  shortcomings  to  any  body  else;  but 
it  really  was  a  delight  to  him  to  con- 
fess his  sins  to  her.  It  made  him  think 
better  of  himself  while  he  was  doing 
it ;  and,  while  he  looked  into  her  eyes, 
he  felt  capable  of  the  noblest  actions, 
and  actually  meant  and  believed  that 
ho  would  do  every  thing  that  he  prom- 
ised her.  "  I  don't  deserve  siich  devo- 
tion, you  lovely  one  I "  he  exclaimed^ 
as  all  the  mean  thoughts  and  regrets  of 
the  last  month  rushed  into  his  mind. 
"  I  wonder  that  you  do,  that  you  can, 
love  me,  when  I  think  of  myself  as  I 
really  am.  But  I  love  you.  No  matter 
what  happens,  believe  this,  that  I  love 
yon  as  I  never  loved  before,  as  I  shall 
never  love  again ;  that  you  are  the  only 
woman  I  ever  saw  whom  I  wished  to 
be  my  wife.  Promise  me  you  will  be- 
lieve this."  And,  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  Paul  snatched  her  into  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  forehead,  her  eyes,  her 
mouth,  with  something  like  the  pro- 
science  of  despair  running  through 
each,  that,  as  it  was  the  first  time,  so  it 
would  be  the  last ;  and  as  the  thought 
struck  his  heart,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  could  never  unclose  his  arms  and  let 
her  go. 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
walk,  where  the  river  bent  and  ran  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  willows,  which 
hung  down  to  the  water.  It  ran  swift 
and  dark  and  wide  here  towards  the 
dam,  a  little  further  on.    Its  rush,  and 
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the  cry  of  tlie  wbippoorwill  Mgh  oyer- 
head,  gave  a  weird  quality  to  the  mo- 
ment, the  dim  moment  of  a  midsummer 
twilight.  Paul  held  the  face  that  he 
loved  up  in  the  soft  light.  One  linger- 
ing gaze,  one  kiss  more,  long  and  silent, 
then,  without  a  word,  he  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  they  walked  back.  When 
they  came  out  into  the  village  the  stars 
were  shining  above  the  great  elms,  and 
hundreds  of  couples  were  sauntering  to 
and  fro  under  their  shadows.  The  tow- 
ering form  of  Paul  Mallane  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Many  recognized  him, 
and  a  few  the  girl  in  white  by  his  side. 

It  was  told  in  more  than  one  shop, 
the  next  day,  that  '*  Paul  Mallane  had 
been  out  walking  with  that  Vale  girl 
again,  and  it  was  plain  enough  to  see 
that  it  was  for  no  good." 

The  next  evening,  just  as  the  last  sun- 
rays  were  brightening  the  beautiful  gar- 
den across  the  street,  Eirene  sat  by  her 
window,  alone.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  dreaming,  and  she  tried  to 
think  back  and  make  life  seem  to  her 
as  it  did  before  Paul  kissed  her.  She 
still  felt  those  kisses  upon  her  eyelids, 
her  lips,  her  brow.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
if  they  still  rested  there,  the  seal  of  his 
love. 

"This   is  love,"  she  said.      "How 
wonderful  I    I  read  of  it,  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  it.     How  could  any  one 
ever  write  or  tell  what  love  is  ?    I  only 
know,  when  I  think  what  it  would  be 
to  me  now  to  live  without  it.    How 
did  I  live,  and  not  unhappily,  when 
nobody  cared  for  me — when  nobody 
would  have  missed  me  or  have  mourned 
for  me  if  I  had  died — nobody,  I  mean, 
but  those  at  home.    I  could  not  be  so 
peaceful  now,  if  no  one  cared  for  me — 
if  nobody  thought  of  md  and  missed 
me,  as  I  miss  Paul.    Oh,  if  I  could  only 
see  him  every  day — if  I  could'  go  into 
the  garden  with  him  and  look  at  those 
flowers  in  the  vases — ^if  I  could  go  into 
the  house  and  look  at  all  the  pretty 
things  I    I  like  to  look  at  pretty  thin^^s. 
If  I  could  go  and  come,  as  Miss  Prea- 
cott  will!    And  we  cannot  walk  any 
more  by  the  river  I    I  would  not,  if  x 
could  not  see  him  as  a  friend  else^wlierc 


But  if  he  cannot  come  here,  and  I  can-< 
not  go  into  his  home,  we  cannot  meet 
any  more.  When  you  are  so  near,  how 
can  I  live  without  you,  Paul?  Oh, 
you  thought  we  should  be  so  happy  in 
August  I "  And  her  heart  gave  a  sud- 
den cry,  and  she  lifted  her  hand  invol- 
untarily, as  if  to  hold  the  remembered 
kisses  upon  her  face.  "  Pm  so  lonely, 
Paul  1 "  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice. 

Just  then  a  span  of  magnificent  bays 
in  white  trappings  pranced  up  to  the 
house  opposite.     The  carriage  which 
they  drew  was  so  much  more  splendid 
than  any  Eirene  had  ever  seen  before, 
that  for  an  instant  she  was  too  dazzled 
to  distinguish  Paul  sitting  on  the  back 
seat  with  a  lady,  while  in  front  was  a 
gentleman  with  Grace.    This  moment 
Momo,  in  the  further  window,  having 
just  caught  the  name  from  Eirene's  lips, 
began  to  cry,  "Paul I   pretty  Paul  I" 
with    undiminished  vehemence.     The 
lady  in  the  carriage  looked  up,  saw  the 
parrot,  saw  Eirene.    Isabella  Prescott 
immediately    recognized    "the    sliop- 
girl ; "  and  the  shop-girl,  looking  down 
upon  that  face  turned  full  upon  her, 
knew  instinctively,  without  knowing 
wherefore,  that  she  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  an  enemy. 

"  Why,  bow  ghid  this  parrot  is  to^c 
you  I    And  who  is  that  pretty  giri 
asked  Bell  of  Paul.  ^    ,  v»«r- 

"  Her  name  is  VaW  said  Paul,  bur 

^®^y-  «  Had  opened 

Before  this,  the  foo^^^^a  ^l^ne 
the  carnage-door,  and  \^^^  oi  the 
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Immediately  and  intuitively  she  real- 
ized the  immense  advantage  possessed 
by  the  woman  who  had  looked  np  at 
her  and  mocked  her  with  a  laugh.  She 
even  oyerrated  them,  so  humble  was 
she  in  her  opinion  of  herself.  To  see  a 
highly- wrought,  passionate  woman  jeal- 
ous, is  often  a  grand  picture ;  for  there 
may  be  sublimity  in  a  mental  and  emo- 
tional storm  as  well  as  in  a  material 
one.  But  to  see  a  gentle  nature  struck 
to  the  heart  by  this  demon,  is  a  sorrow- 
ful sight;  there  is  no  thunder  and 
lightning  and  wrath  to  sustain  the 
energy  of  such  a  one,  but  only  tears, 
and  dlent,  unutterable  anguish.  Such 
a  woman  struck  by  jealousy  is  like  & 
dumb  animal  that  has  received  its 
death-wound.  Eirene  sat  silent,  as  if 
paralyzed.  In  an  instant  all  joy  seemed 
to  be  struck  out  of  her  life,  and  she  to 
be  alone  on  earth.  But  Momo,  who 
was  thoroughly  wide  awake,  and  evi- 
dently excited  by  the  unwonted  appear- 
ance of  the  new-comers  across  the 
street,  continued  to  scream,  ."Paull 
pretty  Paull"  He  brought  Eirene 
back  suddenly  ''to  a  realizing  sense,^ 
as  Tilda  would  have  called  it.  *<  You 
sing  for  spite — you  sing  for  doom  I" 
she  would  undoubtedly  have  exclaimed 
had  she  been  a  theatrical  young  lady ; 
but  as  she  was  only  a  simple,  suffering 
girl,  whom  a  new  anguish  had  sudden- 
ly stung  into  a  nervous  irritation  before 
unknown  to  her  nature,  she  only  walked 
quickly  to  the  window  and  took  the 
cage  from  the  ledge,  with  Momo  still 
screaming  to  the  most  piercing  limit  of 
his  voice.  '^Husht  hush  I"  she  ex- 
claimed. '^  Momo,  you  shall  never  mor- 
tify me  again;  you  shall  go^and  sit  in 
the  back  yard  for— ever  1 " 

Here  came  a  long,  deep  sob,  and  she 
sank  vanquished  by  the  first  blow  of 
her  new  enemy. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  f "  said 
Tilda,  an  hour  or  two  later,  when,  as 
she  returned  from  prayer-meeting,  she 
stumbled  over  the  cage  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and,  lighting  the  candle, 
found  Momo  in  deep  disgrace,  with  his 
head  muffled  in  his  feathers,  and  Eirene 
with  her  head  buried  in  the  bed. 


'*  Nothing,"  said  Eirene,  lifting  a 
white  face  from  the  pillow,  "  only  Fm 
not  feeling  quite  well.  Momo  was  so 
noisy  in  the  window,  I  set  him  there.  I 
shall  keep  him  in  the  yard  hereafter." 
And  with  these  words  she  arose,  and 
quietly  walked  out  of  the  room  with 
the  cage. 

"Oh,  no;  nothing^s  the  matter!" 
muttered  Tilda,  as  she  sat  down  by  the 
open  window,  grimly  planting  her  el- 
bows on  her  knees  and  her  chin  in  her 
hands;  *' nothing's  the  matter;  only 
those  cussed— -(may  the  Lord  forgive 
met)— those  eusud  Boston  folks  have 
come.  I  saw  'em  drive  up  this  momin' 
in  a  circus-coach,  it  look^  like  to  me ; 
and  the  snip  had  her  hat  full  of  feath- 
ers, and  the  feller  looked  as  if  he  ought 
to  be  spanked ;  and  I  thanked  goodness 
the  child  was  in  the  shop  and  couldn't 
see  'em ;  but  she  has  seen  'em  and  heard 
'em,  and  heard  the  peanner  goin\  and 
the  poor  baby  all  alone  in  the  dark ! 
Now,  we'll  see  what  we  shall  see.  FU 
see  if  he'll  keep  the  promise  he  made  in 
that  letter,  and  marry  her.    If  he  don't, 

may  the  Lord If  he  does,  he'll  be 

the  death  of  her.  I  told  her  so.  Why 
didn't  she  get  religion  !  Then  he'd  'a' 
had  to  have  stayed  with  his  own  kind, 
for  all  of  comin'  to  break  her  heart ! " 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  music 
and  mirth  in  the  drawing-room  across 
the  street  ceased,  and  Isabella  Prescott 
retired  to  the  apartment  assigned  to  her 
for  the  night.  It  was  Eirene's  old 
room,  into  which  two  others  had  been 
thrown.  Bella  was  seated  by  the  same 
window  where  Eirene  sat  when  Paul 
contemplated  her  from  under  the  cherry- 
tree.  But  her  gaze  was  not  turned  out- 
ward ;  she  was  busy  scanning  the  fur- 
niture by  the'searching  gas-light,  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  Eirene's  tallow 
candle. 

"  Every  thing  smells  as  if  it  had  just 
come  out  of  a  varnish-shop,"  she  said, 
as  she  sniffed  her  nose  contemptuously. 
"  New,  stark,  staring  new,  every  article 
in  the  room.  I  see  they  have  taken 
some  lessons  from  Marlboro — bought 
every  thing  as  dark  and  rich  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  veneering,  varnish,  and  new 
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oils,  are  not  to  be  repressed  Ugh  I  I 
shall  smother.  If  I  don't,  how  I  shall 
look  in  the  morning,  after  breathing 
such  air  all  night  I  And  it  is  quite  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  look  my  best — 
languid,  slightly  pale,  but  still  my 
best,''  she  said,  proceeding  to  the  glass 
and  commencing  to  practise  her  usual 
faces.  **  The  shop-girl  has  more  of  a 
fJAce  than  I  was  quite  prepared  to  see," 
she  soliloquized,  as  she  went  on  putting 
her  hair  into  crimps.  '*  Not  a  common 
face,  certainly — a  face  that  I  would 
make  havoc  with  myself,  if  I  were  a 
young  man.  I  like  to  do  it  justice — 
absolute  justice;  then  I  can  take  so 
much  the  more  credit  to  myself  as  an 
artist,  when  I  triumph  over  it  and 
crush  it ;  for  I  intend  to  crush  it.  I'll 
pay  you.  Miss  Shop,  for  interfering 
with  a  Prescott ! " 

Miss  Prescott  was  perfectly  well  aware 
what  she  was  doing  when  she  brought 
her  carriage  and  horses,  coachman  and 
footman,  to  Busyville.  Dick  remon- 
strated— said  it  was  parvenuish,  and 
unworthy  of  their  high  estate;  but 
Miss  Isabella  declared  that  "  she  didn't 
care ; "  and  she  didn't.  What  she  did 
care  for,  was  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  a  vulgar  town  her  own  magnificence, 
for  the  establishment  was  her  own. 
"It  is  useless  to  object,  Dick,"  she 
said;  "I'm  not  going  to  be  jolted 
about  in  their  old  country  arks.  Pm 
so  delicate  I "  Thus  the  Prescott  bays 
and  barouche  issued  from  the  village 
livery-stable  every  evening,  and  passed 
through  the  village-street,  the  wonder 
and  the  envy  of  the  natives.  A  Euro- 
pean war,  or  the  "  abolition  of  slavery," 
could  not  have  plunged  the  villagers 
into  such  a  state  of  personal  excite- 
ment. 

"  It  is  plain  enough  to  see  why  such 
people  visit  the  Mallanes.  They  have 
a  son  1 "  said  the  Brahmins,  with  up- 
lifted noses. 

"  What  does  Brother  and  Sister  Mal- 
lane  expect  is  goin'  to  become  of  their 
souls,  encouragin'  such  pomps  and  van- 
ities, and  arsettin'  such  an  example  1 " 
said  the  Bustlers.  But  in  both  classes 
the  seed  of  Isabella  Prescott's  vanity 


reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  For  six 
months  after,  Busyville  boasted  that  it 
had  more  dashing  teams  than  any  other 
town  in  the  county. 

More  than  a  week  had  passed,  and 
Paul  and  Eirene  had  not  spoken  since 
the  evening  when  they  met  in  Lover's 
Walk.  Yet  she  saw  him  every  day — 
sometimes  in  the  grand  barouche,  seat- 
ed beside  Miss  Prescott ;  sometimes  on 
Fleetfoot,  with  Miss  Prescott,  in  an  ele- 
gant habit,  with  a  jaunty  hat  full  of 
shining  plumes,  on  another  curvetting 
horse  by  his  side,  going  or  returning 
from  their  daily  ride;  sometimes  in 
the  veranda,  reading  to  Miss  Prescott ; 
sometimes  in  the  rustic  seat  under  the 
old  cherry-tree,  chatting  with  Miss 
Prescott  by  the  hour ;  but  whenever  or 
wherever  she  saw  him,  always  with 
Miss  Prescott.  Outside  of  working- 
hours  there  was  little  reftige  from  this 
sight  of  him;  for  there  was  neither 
light  nor  air  in  Seth  Goodlove's  front 
chamber  away  from  the  window. 

"Well,"  said  Tilda,  one  evening, 
looking  across  the  stand  to  Eirene,  sit- 
ting in  her  old  seat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  piece  of  sewing,  through  which 
the  needle  seemed  to  pass  faltering  and 
slowly,  "I  will  declare  that  you  are 
sick,  and  shall  go  home.  John  Mal- 
lane  gave  you  a  vacation  last  year; 
why  don't  he  do  so  this  ?  Tou  need 
it  now  enough  sight  more,  goodness 
knows.  I  shall  ask  him  myself  to-mor- 
row, and  tell  him,  if  you  don't  go, 
you'll  be  right  sick;  and  you  will. 
No,  I  won't  tell  him  any  such  thing : 
I'H  tell  him  you  need  rest,  and  must 
have  it.  I  toiU  say  to  you,  Eirene  Yale, 
that  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  any 
person  in  one  week  in  my  Ufe.  I  can't 
bear  it,  and  ain't  a-goin'  to  try.  I  hate 
him  so,  I  do.  Oh,  I'm  losing  my  re- 
ligion. I've  lost  my  enjoyment.  I 
ha'n't  had  the  evidence  tor  a  week. 
ThaVs  the  harm  it's  doin'  me,  Eirene 
Yale ;  and  it's  killing  you.  I  told  you 
so.  I  told  you  so.  Heed  me  you 
wouldn't." 

The  face  had,  indeed,  changed,  which 
looked  back  to  Tilda  without  a  word. 
The  roundness,  the  peachy  bloom  of 
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the  cheek,  the  unquestioning  trust  of 
the  eyeSf  were  gone.  Experience  and 
pain  had  done  the  work  of  years.  It 
was  suffering  which  had  struck  out  the 
first  fresh  tints  of  youth.  It  was  like 
an  untimely  frost  on  a  Spring  flower. 
Theie  was  a  tension  about  the  mouth, 
a  depth  in  the  eyes,  never  seen  there 
before.  The  dreaming  girl  had  gone 
forever ;  in  her  place  was  the  woman. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Tilda,  you  should  feel 
troubled  about  me,^'  she  said,  in  a 
strangely  quiet  tone.  "I  am  not  as 
well  as  usual.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Mallane 
myself,  to-morrow,  to  let  me  go  home 
for  a  week.  I  will  go  and  walk  a  little 
way  now.  I  think  the  air  will  do  me 
good." 

Eirene  had  been  gone  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  Paul  Mallane  knocked  at 
the  open  door  below. 

In  the  back  room  Mrs.  Goodloye  was 
washing  the  tea-dishes,  amid  a  flock  of 
quarreling  children.  The  whole  air 
of  the  place  was  hot  as  an  oven.  The 
heat  in  the  front  room,  with  the  smell 
of  the  last  winter's  smoke  and  of  yes- 
terday's cabbage,  was  stifling  to  Paul ; 
while  Mrs.  Goodloye,  with  her  sleeves 
above  her  elbows  and  a  greasy  apron 
on,  began  to  rattle  and  roll  up  a  torn 
paper-curtain  while  she  asked  him  to 
be  seated,  adding,  that  she  would  go 
and  see  if  Eirene  was  in.  By  this  time 
Tilda,  who  had  seen  Paul  come  across 
the  street,  leaned  over  the  balusters, 
where,  through  the  open  door,  she 
looked  him  directly  in  the  face,  and 
exclaimed,  in  no  dulcet  tone, 

'^  You  needn't  come  here,  Paul  Mal- 
lane. Eirene  Yale  is  not  in ;  and  if  she 
was,  she  would  not  see  you." 

'^  Thank  you,"  said  Paul,  and  walked 
deliberately  out.  As  he  left  the  house, 
he  observed  Bella  in  an  airy  robe  of 
azure  sitting  in  the  garden  veranda 
and  joined  her.  Not  long  after,  Eirene, 
coming  down  the  street,  saw  the  two 
sitting  there,  and  they  saw  her.  As  she 
looked  up,  Paul  bowed ;  but  there  was 
a  remoteness  that  could  not  be  meas- 
ured in  the  recognition.  Had  he  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  he  could 
not  have  seemed  further  away.    Still, 


upon  her  face  she  felt  his  kisses,  and 
she  said, 

**  One  week  ago  he  called  me  his 
promised  wife.    Can  this  be  he  ?  " 

Paul,  looking  after  her,  noted  the 
slight  form,  the  weary  step,  the  plain 
dress,  the  white  sun-bonnet  hiding  her 
face,  and  said, 

"  She  is  the  woman  I  have  promised 
to  marry,  and  she  lives  in  that  horrid 
place  I " 

He  looked  at  the  woman  by  his  side, 
her  fair  hair  gleaming  through  a  net  of 
silver  thread;  at  the  transparent  robe 
of  blue,  in  whose  elegant  fabric  and 
fashion  Paris  seemed  to  have  surpassed 
itself;  at  the  delicate  hands  glittering 
with  gems ;  at  the  woman  whom  pov- 
erty and  pain  and  care  had  never 
touched,  sitting  perfectly  picturesque 
in  her  summer  setting  of  flowers  and 
vines,  and  he  felt  the  contrast.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  fairest  woman  knows 
how  much  she  may  owe  to  her  graceftd 
and  gracious  surroundings.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  loveliest  of  women  to  real- 
ize how  much  she  may  lose  because  her 
beauty  struggles  into  flower  in  a  harsh 
atmosphere  and  amid  vulgar  associa- 
tions. Eirene,  as  she  stepped  into  Seth 
Goodlove's  odoriferous  hall,  felt  the 
pang  in  her  heart,  without  knowing 
one  half  of  her  disadvantages.  The 
beauty  of  her  soul  and  of  her  face  had 
been  so  potent  as  to  command  love  in 
defiance  of  conditions  the  most  repel- 
ling to  a  man  like  Paul  Mallane.  He 
loved  Eirene,  and  did  not  love  the 
woman  by  his  side ;  yet  her  art,  with 
the  glamor  of  her  accompaniments, 
were  powerful  enough  to  hold  him  from 
the  woman  that  he  loved.  Bella  saw 
Eirene,  and  Paul's  foUoydng  and  re- 
turning glance,  and  understood  it.  She 
was  perfectly  aware  of  her  own  im- 
mense advantage,  and  made  the  most 
of  it.  How  was  Paul  to  know  that  the 
perfect  picture  which  she  made,  with 
the  very  effiect  that  it  had  upon  him- 
self was  the  result  of  hours  and  days 
of  study  ?  for  the  most  diplomatic  of 
men  is  an  unsuspecting  infant  before 
the  small  but  occult  arts  of  an  artful 
woman.    Paul  looked  at  Bella,  and  saw 
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only  the  pale,  transparent  skin,  the  shy, 
deprecating,  appealing  air  which  had 
enchanted  him  for  the  last  month.  She 
was  no  longer  arch  and  tantalizing; 
neyer  mentioned  the  shop-girl,  nor 
teased  him  about  '^  a  little  loveress." 
No;  she  was  so  utterly  drooping  and 
submissiye,  so  pleadingly  tearful.  She 
made  him  feel  all  the  time  that  he  had 
done  her  an  injury  in  not  asking  her  to 
marry  him  ;  and  he  was  still  busy  mak- 
ing her  amends. 

"  It  won't  be  long  before  she  will  be 
gone,"  he  said  to  himself;  *^  then  I  can 
go  back  and  ask  my  little  girVs  par- 
don, ni  tell  her  just  how  it  has  been ; 
and  she  will  forgive  me,  when  she  sees 
how  much  I'm, sacrificing  to  marry  her." 
Paul  was  not  in  an  enviable  state  of 
mind.  No  man  ever  is  who  is  doing 
his  best  to  divide  himself  between  two 
women.  Through  all  these  days  of 
utter  neglect  he  had  not  been  without 
a  desire  to  see  Eirene.  While  seeming 
utterly  oblivious  of  her,  more  than 
once  he  had  looked  through  the  closed 
blinds  of  his  own  room  to  the  utterly 
uninviting  house  across  the  street,  and 
helplessly  wished  that  there  were  some 
place  where  he  could  visit  with  Eirene, 
as  he  did  during  the  last  summer. 

"What's  the  use  of  going  over 
there  ? "  he  asked.  "  There's  that  drag- 
on forever  on  the  watch.  And  if  she 
were  not,  it's  enough  to  put  the  senti- 
ment out  of  any  man,  to  try  and  talk 
love  amid  such  a  clatter  of  pots  and 
young  ones,  with  more  than  the  seven 
smells  of  Cologne  pushing  through  the 
door  to  knock  him  over.  I  might  meet 
lier  in  Lover's  Walk  every  evening,  and 
keep  her  poor  little  heart  assured,  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  slander  that 
Busyville  could  concoct,"  he  said.  "  But 
I  won't.  I  won't  be  a  scamp— not  to 
her.  If  I  don't  keep  her  sweet  heart 
from  aching,  Til  keep  her  pure  name 
from  blame." 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  throwing  away 
a  fine  opportunity  of  showing  Paul 
Mallane  to  be  a  villain.  According  to 
the  way  of  novels,  he  should  flirt  with 
Isabella  Prescott,  and  promise  to  marry 
her  by  day;  write  to  Eirene  secretly, 
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meet  her  clandestinely,  pursue  her,  ruin 
her,  and  forsake  her.  The  world  has 
had  too  many  of  such  pictures.  If 
Paul  Mallane  were  such  a  villain,  I 
should  not  be  writing  about  him.  It 
would  be  sad  enough  for  the  race  that 
he  lived,  without  perpetuating  his  pic- 
ture. Paul  Mallane  was  a  man  with 
the  possibility  in  him  of  a  high  nobil- 
ity, which  his  mother,  the  prevailing 
power  in  his  life,  had  never  fed  or  fos- 
tered. He  is  a  thoroughly  defective 
character — one  who  has  missed  good- 
ness, as  in  higher  or  lower  degree  we 
all  miss  it.  The  sorrow  that  he  wrought 
came  from  the  defects  and  discrepancies 
of  his  own  nature,  not  from  any  delib- 
erate purpose  to  do  a  great  wrong. 
The  consummate  villain,  the  piercing- 
eyed  gentleman  of  unutterably  diabol- 
ical attributes,  spends  his  existence 
chiefly  in  the  novel.  I  never  saw  him, 
therefore  I  shall  not  put  him  in  mine. 

There  was  no  end  to  Tabitha  Mal- 
lane's  projects  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
young  people.  Every  day  she  planned 
some  new  picnic,  fishing-party,  or  ex- 
cursion, all  of  which  Isabella  Prescott 
pronounced  to  be  "lovely,"  and  most 
reviving  to  her  spirits  and  delicate 
health.  This  was  delightful  to  Mrs. 
Tabitha,  who  declared  that  the  dear 
child  must  stay  till  her  health  should 
be  perfectly  restored.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  Dick  took  himself  off;  but 
Miss  Prescott  seemed  no  nearer  depart- 
ing -than  on  the  day  of  her  coming. 
This  evening,  Paul's  desire  to  see 
Eirene,  quickened  by  many  pricks  of 
conscience,  overcame  his  dislike  and 
dread  of  the  Goodlove  house  sufficient- 
ly to  impel  him  to  go  across  the  street 
to  see  her.  The  conviction  came  sud- 
denly to  him,  the  longer  he  put  off  an 
explanation,  the  harder  it  would  be  to 
make  it ;  and  that  moment  he  wished 
it  were  over,  and  that  Bella  Prescott 
were  out  of  the  way.  But  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house,  and  Tilda  Stade's 
reception,  made  him  feel  as  if  any  in- 
tercourse with  Eirene  at  present  was 
impossible.  He  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  Tilda's  speech,  yet  something  in  him 
made  him  glad  that  she  said  what  she 
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did ;  it  seemed  to  afford  him  an  excuse 
for  his  actions. 

Tilda,  having  given  vent  to  her  tem- 
per, was  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
she  did  it  "from  a  sense  of  duty;" 
but  the  same  "  sense "  did  not  incline 
her  to  inform  Eirene  that  Paul  had 
called  at  the  house  and  inquired  for 
her.  Presently  she  went  away,  and  left 
Eirene  alone  with  her  thoughts,  and 
the  couple  on  the  opposite  veranda, 
now  growing  shadowy  in  the  twilight. 
Eirene  gave  one  glance  at  them,  and 
then  took  refuge  from  the  sight  in  the 
dimness  of  the  room. 

"How  near  you  seemed  to  me  in 
Cambridge,  Paull"  she  said;  "but 
within  sound  of  your  voice,  with  only 
the  street  between  us,  it  seems  as  if  the 
universe  divided  you  and  me— as  if  I 
should  never  speak  with  you  again." 

Soon  the  piano  sent  forth  the  notes 
of  the  sweetest  air  in  "  Martha,"  and 
the  melody  drew  her  involuntarily  to 
the  window.  All  that  she  knew  of 
music  was  in  emotion ;  this  in  her  was 
a  deep  interpreter;  it  thrilled  her, 
moved  her,  filled  her  with  bliss  or  pain. 
No  music  had  ever  seemed  so  sweet, 
and  yet  so  sorrowful,  as  this,  coming  in 
to  her  as  she  sat  alone.  It  came  from 
him,  from  her ;  they  were  enjoying  it  to- 
gether, and  she  was  shut  out.  Before  she 
knew,  she  felt  herself  moving  towards 
it.  She  looked ;  the  night  was  dark ; 
no  one  could  see  her — ^no  one,  not  even 
if  she  slipped  into  the  garden  and  lis- 
tened. There,  although  no  one  wel- 
comed her,  she  would  not  be  so  entire- 
ly shut  away.  She  stole  softly  down 
across  the  street,  and  looked  around. 
Nobody  was  near.  She  slipped  through 
the  side-gate,  on  to  the  turf,  crossed  it 
to  the  old  cherry-tree,  and  then  looked 


up.  The  long  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room were  wide  open.  There  was 
no  one  in  it  but  Paul  and  Miss  Pres- 
cott,  who  was  sitting  before  the  piano 
playing.  She  was  evidently  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  opera,  for  Paul  was 
not  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  mu- 
sic. Instead,  he  was  leaning  on  the 
piano  near,  gazing  intently  at  her.  She 
played  on  and  on,  air  after  air,  and  all 
were  of  an  infinite  tenderness,  implor- 
ing, pathetically  sweet.  There  were 
long  pauses  between  the  music,  when 
Paul  leaned  nearer  to  the  player  in  the 
dim  light,  and  his  low  tones,  with  the 
soft,  tremulous  cadences  of  her  speech, 
wandered  out  to  the  motionless  watch- 
er in  the  garden.  It  is  a  pretty  parlor- 
picture,  isn't  it  ? — the  handsome  young 
gentleman  and  lady  in  the  luxurious 
room,  sitting  in  a  tender  attitude,  cer- 
tainly, discoursing  of  music,  perhaps ! 
It  is  not  at  all  a  heart-rending  scene  to 
describe.  Strange  it  should  have  trans- 
fixed into  a  marble  whiteness  the  ^rl 
in  the  garden.  She  was  a  foolish  little 
girl,  you  see,  and  had  much  better  have 
been  up  in  the  Goodlove  bed,  sound 
asleep.  It  is  not  much  to  tell  about; 
it  is  only  a  true  soul  dying  its  first 
death  in  life,  in  its  first  desolation  of 
distrust  in  the  being  whom  it  believed 
to  be  truth  itself  It  is  only  a  young, 
loving,  faithful  heart  aching  out  there 
in  the  darkness ;  that  is  alL 

"  Of  course  you  may  go,"  said  John 
Mallane  to  Eirene  the  next  morning,  as 
she  stood  by  the  desk  in  his  office. 
"  Bless  me,  child  !  what's  happened  to 
you  ?  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  before, 
if  you  were  sick  ?  You  need  the  moun- 
tain-air. Go,  and  stay  as  long  as  yoa 
please." 
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A  LITTLE  FURTHER  ON. 

Onob,  in  our  spring-time  rambles,  in  unforgotten  days, 
Where  frail  Tvild  roses  brightened  the  quiet  woodland  ways. 
And  lilies  of  the  streamlet,  and  mandrakes  pale  and  sweet, 
And  many  a  nameless  blossom,  lared  on  and  on  our  feet ; 

Thou,  loTe,  at  length  grown  weary,  didst  say,  "  Beneath  yon  trees 

I  pass  to  rest  a  moment ;  stay  thou  to  gather  these ; 

I  go  before ;  yet  hasten,  for  day  is  well-nigh  gone ; 

ril  wait  thee  on  the  homeward  way,  a  little  further  on." 

Again  for  me  the  spring-time  arrays  the  fields  in  bloom, 
And  tempts  my  feet  to  wander  ^midst  beauty  and  perfume ; 
In  vain  would  they  beguile  me,  for  unto  thee  are  given 
The  ever-blooming  gardens  and  vernal  fields  of  heaven. 

And,  sick  with  jealous  longing,  my  heart  seems  cold  and  dead, 
As  if  life's  charm  and  freshness  with  thy  dear  presence  fied, 
And,  in  my  restless  yearning  to  go  where  thou  art  gone, 
I  seem  to  hear  thee  whisper,  *^  A  little  further  on." 

In  that  calm  hour  I  hear  it,  when  Eve  is  on  her  way 
To  close  with  her  cool  fingers  the  weary  eye  of  day, 
When,  under  the  soft  azure  and  'midst  the  hills  of  gold 
The  portals  of  the  West  in  their  crimson  pomp  unfold. 

How  oft  we  gazed  together,  and  questioned  if  the  scene 

Were  like  the  heaven  we  hoped  for,  so  glowing,  yet  serene, 

And  deemed  through  such  a  gateway  God's  messengers  might  bring 

Souls  from  earthly  bondage  to  the  palace  of  the  King. 

Ah  I  love,  before  thy  vision  lies  clear  that  realm  of  light ; 
For  me  are  these  chill  shadows,  this  drear  and  lonely  night ; 
The  eyes  that,  dim  with  weeping,  see  not  the  heavenly  dawn ; 
The  breaking  heart  that  seeks  not  its  treasure  further  on. 

And  yet  in  hours  inspiring,  I  seem  sometimes  to  feel 

Thy  presence,  e'en  as  perfume  will  some  near  flower  reveal ; 

An  influence  uplifting,  a  sense  of  sympathy 

In  all  that  once  together  was  loved  by  thee  and  me ; 

As  if  the  breathing  fragrance,  as  if  the  wind's  low  tone, 
And  rippling  waters,  whispered  thy  love  was  still  my  own ; 
And  I  recall  thy  bidding  to  gather  by  the  way 
The  sweet  spring-flowers  that  clustered  beside  our  path  that  day. 

And  feel  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  to  walk  through  life  in  gloom. 
Unmindful  of  the  blessings  that  in  its  pathway  bloom  ; 
But  gather  them  like  blossoms,  ere  yet  the  light  be  gone. 
The  while  I  go  to  join  thee,  a  little  further  on. 
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THE  PASSION-PLAY  AT  OBER-AMMERaAU,  JULY,  1870. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  relate  at 
length  the  yarious  adventures  of  two 
lovelorn  damsels,  who  left  their  trunks 
and  their  travelling-companions  at  Vi- 
enna, and  started  valiantly  upon  a  pil- 
grimage to  Ober-Ammergau,  or  to  go 
into  the  details  of  their  encountering  at 
Munich  another  lovelorn  one  come  from 
Switzerland  to  share  their  fortunes ;  to 
tell  how  the  party  gathered  unto  itself 
a  "  great,  broad-shouldered,  genial  Eng- 
lishman'' and  his  wife,  and  how  the 
merry  quintette  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Wilheim,  whence  they  rode  in  an  open 
carriage  to  Ober-Ammergau;  to  relate 
their  queer  experiences  in  little  German 
inns,  the  strange  dishes,  the  predomi- 
nating presence  of  beer,  the  curious 
compounds  of  smells,  the  swelling 
feather-beds  that  usurped  the  place  of 
sheets  and  blankets,  the  skirmishes  for 
rations,  the  forays  after  towels,  the  pud- 
ding-dishes that  did  duty  as  wash-ba- 
sins, the  constant  guerilla  warfare  waged 
upon  fleas,  the  jokes,  the  laughter,  the 
thousand  airy  nothings  that  pluck  the 
sting  from  discomfort  and  turn  it  into 
jollity ;  in  a  word,  the  difficulties  and 
the  delights  of  a  trip  into  the  Bavarian 
Highlands.  Indeed,  after  so  much  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  there  re- 
mains but  one  excuse  for  saying  any 
thing  more :  the  fact  that,  after  all,  every 
thing  that  can  be  written  upon  a  work 
of  art  to  be  of  any  real  value  must  nec- 
essarily be  subjective;  it  must  be  the 
truthful  description  or  representation 
of  the  effect  of  that  work  of  art  upon 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  What  he  learns 
from  books  or  repeats  from  the  words 
of  others  is  worthless  in  comparison 
with  the  careful  record  of  one  human 
experience.  It  is  from  these  varied 
points  of  view  that  we  endeavor  to 
catch  a  vision  of  things  we  have  not 
yet  seen;  and  we  ask  of  the  favored 
mortals  who  have  beheld  them  in  the 
flesh,  not  their  size  or  their  color,  but 


their  efiect  upon  these,  our  friends'  na- 
tures. And  for  this  reason  only  do  I 
dare  to  give  you  a  peep  through  my 
spectacles  at  the  Passion-Play  of  1870. 

We  had  heard  at  Munich  that  two  of 
the  principal  actors  had  been  drafted, 
and  were  ordered  into  service;  but  a 
petition  having  been  sent  the  King,  lie 
permitted  the  unfortunate  peasants  to 
remain  till  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
and  to  enact,  for  the  last  time  in  their 
lives,  perhaps,  the  scenes  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar.  We  arrived  at  Ober- 
Ammergau  early  on  the  23d,  having 
driven  over  from  Mumau  through  moun- 
tains and  forests  of  surpassing  beauty. 
The  little  villajge,  nestled  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  rocky  hills,  was  aU 
in  a  stir  when  we  arrived.  Mine  host 
was  bustling  about  his  inn,  at  whose 
hospitable  doors  wagon-loads  of  hun> 
gry  strangers  were  continually  arriving ; 
little  knots  of  peasants  were  standing 
about  discussing  the  last  preparations ; 
tidy  German  servant-girls  were  rushing 
around  with  four  or  five  full  pots  of 
beer  in  each  hand  ;  the  children  looked 
as  if  they  knew  that  the  success  of  the 
play  depended  on  their  best  eflbrts, 
and  the  very  donkey  that  they  were 
harnessing  drooped  his  ears  as  with  a 
meek  pride  in  his  important  r61e  of  the 
morrow.  Even  Tobit's  dog,  a  very 
frowsy  animal,  by  the  way,  trotted  up 
and  down  as  if  he  had  a  good  deal  on 
his  mind,  and  could  not  possibly  stop 
to  talk  with  common  dogs. 

We  deposited  our  modest  effects  at 
the  inn,  and  then  started  out  to  explore 
the  village  and  its  stores  of  wood-carv- 
ings, for  which  it  has  always  been  fa- 
mous, but  had  not  gone  far  when  a 
mysterious  elderly  person  in  spectacles 
rushed  after  us  in  eager  haste  from  an 
arbor  where  he  had  just  before  been 
calmly  sipping  beer,  and  whispered  in 
German,  with  an  air  of  great  import- 
ance, "  There,  look  there  I  that  is  the 
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CJlirist,  that  gentleman  with  the  long 
beard  I "  We  looked  eagerly,  as  after 
royalty  in  all  its  glory,  and  beheld  pass- 
ing on  the  other  side  a  tall,  graceful, 
majestic  figure  in  rough  attire,  with 
flowing  dark  hair  and  beard,  a  sweet 
and  sad  expression,  and  an  air  of  graye 
gentleness  and  dignity.  This  was  the 
Joseph  Mair,  who  enacts  the  part  of 
Christ.  Macready  is  said  to  have  begun 
to  be  Richard  the  Third  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  after  which  time  it 
was  dangerous  to  approach  him ;  but 
this  untutored  peasant  must  hare  been 
absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  his  part  for 
months,  so  perfect  did  his  whole  appear- 
ance answer  to  the  ideals  of  Titian  and 
Rubens.  His  fellows  spoke  to  him  with 
more  of  reverence  than  they  showed 
each  other,  and  his  dignity,  though  it 
had  nothing  of  assumption  about  it, 
was  very  real  and  imposing.  At  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning  he  was  seen  at 
the  early  mass,  preparing  himself  for 
the  religious  duties  of  the  day  by  fast- 
ing and  prayer. 

Others  have  doubtless  described  and 
re- described  that  singular  theatre,  with 
its  roof  of  blue  sky  and  its  background 
of  green  hills  and  rocky  crags,  its  streets 
and  its  houses,  ^vith  their  projecting  bal- 
conies wherein  some  of  the  scenes  of  the 
drama  were  enacted.  We  had  read  many 
such  accounts,  we  had  even  seen  the 
theatre,  and  looked  at  the  pictures  of 
the  actors  in  their  wonderful  costumes ; 
but  when,  after  the  distant  boom  of  can- 
non, and  the  few  solemn  bars  of  the  over- 
ture, that  beautiful  procession  of  the 
chorus  in  their  brilliant  robes  of  many 
colors  came  gliding  upon  the  stage  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  bright  summer  sunshine, 
it  was  impossible  to  repress  a  cry  of  de- 
light. There  they  stood,  the  bright- 
robed  figures,  with  their  floating  hair 
and  exquisite  sweep  of  drapery,  worn 
with  consummate  ease  and  grace,  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  stretching  away  be- 
hind them,  the  golden  butterflies  flutter- 
ing about  their  heads,  the  sunshine  light- 
ing up  their  hair  and  casting  sharp, 
clean-cut  shadows  at  their  feet,  the  fresh 
gummer  breeze  rippling  the  folds  of 
tbeir  sweeping  robea ;  thero  they  stood. 


and  sang  that  quaint  and  touching  mu- 
sic while  the  tableaux  came  and  went  be- 
hind them,  and  we  waited  for  the  real 
action  to  begin.    For  the  Passion-Play 
is  performed  thus :  the  chorus  sing  an 
explanation  of  the  tableaux  (which  are 
from  the  Old  Testament),  and  describe 
their  relation  to  the  events  of  the  New, 
and  then  comes  that  scene  from  the  life 
of  Christ  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  antetypes,  beginning  with  his 
entry  into  Jerusalem.    The  scene  was 
intensely  real  as  the  multitude  entered, 
strewing  palm-branches  and  shouting 
hosannas,   and   throwing   down   their 
garments  before  that  tall,  pale  figure  in 
amaranthine  robes,  who  comes  slowly 
down  the  street  riding  upon  an  ass. 
There  was  nothing  to  recall  one  from 
the  illusion  of  the  piece.    The  dresses, 
so  perfect  and  so  simple ;  the  acting,  so 
earnest,  so  natural,  so  devotional ;  the 
hundreds  of  people  thronging  the  wide 
streets  of  that  immense  stage ;  the  utter 
absorption  of  every  one  in  the  play,  not 
even  the  merest  supernumerary  appear- 
ing to  remember  for  one  moment  that  he 
was  acting,  and  before  an  audience ;  the 
air,  the  breeze,  the  sunshine,  all  the  in- 
fiuences  of  soul  and  sense  combined, 
transported  one  nineteen  centuries  back 
into  the  past.    And  then  the  charm  of 
that  beautiful  tall  figure,  with  its  slow 
and  quiet  majesty  of  grace,  the  draping 
of  the  crimson  and  purple  robes  over 
the  absolutely  perfect  form,  the  thrilling 
tones  of  the  pathetic  voice  uttering  the 
well-known  words  which  we  have  all 
heard  from  babyhood,  was  all-entranc- 
ing.   We  saw  the  scene  in  the  temple, 
where  the  tall  form  of  the  Christ  tower- 
ed above  the  scattering  and  'dispersed 
throng  of  money-changers,  as  the  doves 
flew  high  in  air  firom  their  overturned 
cages.    We  saw  the  scene  at  Bethany, 
where    the    beautiful   Yirgin-Mother, 
draped  in  the  traditional  blue  and  red, 
took  such  a  tender  and  pathetic  leave 
of  her   departing  eon,  while  Martha, 
Mary,  and  the  young  St.  John, with  his 
pleadiing  eyes,  surrounded  and  couboI- 
ed  her.     We  saw  the  high-priests  and 
rabbis  plotting  together  against  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  had  something  too  mucU 
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of  their  long-winded  deliberations.  The 
character  of  Judas  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  in  the  play,  and  was  superbly 
interpreted.  He  is  portrayed  not  as  the 
gross  and  yulgar  yillain  that  one  would 
fancy  the  uncultured  minds  of  these  poor 
peasants  could  alone  depict,  but  as  one 
possessed  by  the  demon  of  greed,  who 
betrays  his  Master  reluctantly,  led  away 
by  his  overpowering  passions,  but  be- 
trays him,  as  he  thinks,  only  to  tempo- 
rary disgrace,  never  doubting  but  that 
Christ's  miraculous  power  will  bring  him 
out  in  safety  from  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  overwhelming  remorse  and 
agony  of  Judas  when  he  finds  that  Christ 
really  is  to  die,  his  frantic  appeals  to  the 
Sanhedrim  to  reverse  the  sentence,  his 
final  dashing  of  the  blood-money  into 
their  scornful  and  contemptuous  faces, 
his  weary  roaming  up  and  down,  driven 
on  by  the  stings  of  a  tortured  conscience, 
his  wild  ravings  over  his  sin,  and  last 
of  all  his  frenzied  leap  into  the  other 
world,  were  portrayed  with  a  fire,  an 
intellectual  vigor,  a  subtlety  of  concep- 
tion and  finish  of  execution  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  We  no  longer 
wondered  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  sent 
his  best  actors  here  to  learn  their  busi- 
ness. 

Then  came  the  preparations  for  the 
Last  Supper,  and  then  that  solemn  festi- 
yal  itself.  As  the  scene  developed,  the 
ideal  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  more 
than  realized.  A  quiet  sadness  domi- 
nated all  the  scene,  so  gravely,  calmly, 
pathetically  represented.  As  the  low 
strains  of  a  solemn  hymn  sung  by  in- 
visible voices  stole  upon  the  ear,  Christ 
laid  aside  his  mantle,  and  girding  him- 
self with  a  towel,  proceeded  to  wash 
the  disciples'  feet.  A  graceful  youth 
held  the  silver  ewer,  and  assisted  at  the 
humble  work.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  exquisite  and  sacred 
beauty  of  the  picture.  Never  for  one 
instant  through  the  long  eight  hours  of 
the  whole  pluy  was  there  an  awkward 
or  ungracious  poM  or  motion  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  actora ;  every  atti- 
tude and  movement,  especially  of  the 
Christ,  was  the  very  perfection  of  un- 
ftudied  crrace  and  beauty.     One  lovely 


picture  melted  into  another,  and  above 
and  through  all  was  the  vivifying  spirit 
of  religious  earnestness,  that  prevented 
all  criticism  or  even  eulogy,  in  the  oyer- 
mastering  presence  of  the  sacred  scenes 
80  perfectly  portrayed.  And  when  the 
touching  rite  was  at  an  end,  when  Judas 
had  rushed  out  to  do  quickly  that  which 
he  had  to  do,  when  the  sweet  and  mel- 
ancholy figure  that  ruled  the  scene  had 
administered  to  each  disciple  the  bread 
and  wine  with  his  own  hands,  and  the 
weeping  friends  were  gathering  into  lit- 
tle sorrowing  knots  around  him,  once 
more  that  voice  or  thrilling  pathos  broke 
the  silence  with  the  words  of  tender 
comfort  from  the  fourteenth  chaptv  of 
John,  which  have  consoled  so  many 
breaking  hearts.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  represent  in  my  poor  words  the  won- 
derful nature  of  this  scene ;  but  it  was 
one  that  will  live  in  the  imagination  and 
hallow  the  haunted  memory  of  all  wbo 
had  the  happiness  to  see  it. 

Before  this  you  will  have  had  all  the 
details  of  the  piece,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  one  or  two  of  the  chief 
events  that  followed ;  the  denial  of  Pe- 
ter, for  instance,  surrounded  by  the  rough 
soldiera  around  the  fire,  and  the  look  of 
pitiful  sadness  from  the  silent  figure  led 
past  him  to  be  tortured.  And  when  we 
beheld  the  same  figure,  stripped  of  the 
amaranthine  robes,  and  seated  on  a  stool 
among  the  scofing  soldiers,  who  pressed 
a  crown  of  thorns  upon  the  brow,  thrust 
a  reed  into  the  fettered  hands,  and  threrw 
a  scarlet  mantle  round  the  shrinking 
shoulders,  what  a  picture  that  was !  An 
unearthly  beauty  seemed  to  invest  the 
drooping  head  and  perfectly  moulded 
form,  thrown  into  such  wonderful  relief 
by  the  sweeping  folds  of  the  red  cloak 
and  the  shadowed  background.  Then 
we  saw  the  same  silent  figure  led  from 
one  tribunal  to  another,  tossed  from 
Annas  to  Caiaphas,  from  him  to  Pilate, 
from  Pilate  to  Herod,  from  Herod  to 
Pilate  again,  still,  though  mocked,  buf- 
feted, scourged,  and  bleeding,  preserving 
that  wonderful  ascendency  oyer  aU  the 
scene. 

Finally  we  beheld  once  more,  as  the 
curtain  drew  up,  the  quiet  streets  of 
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Jerusalem,  and  in  the  distance  on  the 
left,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  with  a  lit- 
tle knot  of  followers  come  slowly  into 
view.  As  they  draw  near,  a  terrible  pro- 
cession from  the  other  side  comes  toward 
them.  A  ruthless,  eager  mob,  a  troop 
of  Roman  soldiers,  cold  and  cruel,  a  knot 
of  executioners,  brutal  even  to  look  upon, 
full  uf  a  savage  delight  in  their  horrid 
work,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  seeth- 
ing sea  ,of  fierce  and  angry  passions, 
once  more  that  silent  figure,  bowed  al- 
most to  the  earth  under  the  weight  of 
the  heavy  cross.  All  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narrative  are  rigidly  adhered  to, 
the  only  unscriptural  incident  being  the 
introduction  of  Bt.  Veronica — a  gracious 
figure,  who  gives  her  handkerchief  to 
the  needs  of  the  sufferer  she  meets  and 
pitid^.  But  there  was  no  miraculous 
imprint  brought  forth,  as  indeed  there 
was  no  attempt  at  the  introduction  of 
any  miracle,  except  the  resurrection,  in 
the  play  itself. 

The  sad  procession  disappeared,  and 
once  more  into  the  empty  streets  came 
the  chorus,  this  time  draped  in  black, 
and  singing  a  funeral  dirge.    As  its  sol- 
emn strains  proceeded,  the  blows  of  a 
hammer  were  heard  behind  the  scenes, 
consummating    the    terrible    tragedy 
whose  last  act  we  were  now  to  behold. 
The  curtain  of  the  inner  theatre  (the 
middle  stage)  was  raised,  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  we  had  just 
witnessed,  hung    the  two  thieves   on 
either  side.    The  figure  of  the  Christ 
was  stretched  upon  the  central  cross 
lying  on  the  ground,  while  the  execu- 
tioners nailed  the  inscription  over  his 
head,  and  then  it  was  raised  into  an 
upright  position.  *  It  was  a   terrible 
piece  of  realism.    The  nails  seem  actu- 
ally to  pierce  the  blood-stained  hands 
and  feet ;  there  is  only  a  bit  of  slanting 
wood  under  the  latter,  which  are  cross- 
ed, and  no  discoverable  support  any- 
where else.    The  beautiful  limbs  are 
flecked  with  great  drops  of  blood,  the 
chest  heaves  with  anguish,  and  the  body 
droops  lower  and  lower  as  the  strength 
seems  to  ebb  from  the  failing  muscles. 
It  is  a  cruel  sight,  harrowing  enough  to 
see  for  a  moment,  then  to  be  mercifully 


withdrawn ;  but  the  dreadful  suffering 
goes  on  for  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  they  begin  the  slow  work  of  re- 
lease. All  the  incidents  related  in  the 
Bible  are  enacted ;  the  brutal  execution- 
ers divide  the  garments,  and  cast  their 
lots,  and,  most  dreadful  of  all,  one  of 
the  soldiers  pierces  Christ's  side  with  a 
sharp  spear,  and  the  red  blood  springs 
from  the  wound  with  a  sickening  real- 
ity. At  last  the  soldiers,  the  mob,  the 
executioners  are  all  gone,  and  the  pale, 
blood-stained  figure  is  gently  and  rever- 
ently taken  down  by  some  of  the  disci- 
ples, and  carried  to  the  tomb.  Then 
follow  the  resurrection,  the  appearance 
in  the  garden,  and  the  ascension,  and 
the  long  drama  is  at  an  end. 

I  have  purposely  waited  two  or  three 
days  before  writing  this  account,  lest 
the  excitement  of  the  time  and  place 
should  have  misled  me.  But  with  every 
day  that  lapses  the  impression  grows 
and  deepens.  The  choruses  are  too  long 
sometimes,  and  weary  one ;  the  action  is 
often  unnecessarily  spun  out,  the  delib- 
erations of  the  rabbis  tedious,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  catch  the  words ;  for 
in  an  open-air  theatre  holding  six  thou- 
sand people  it  is  no  easy  task  to  speak ; 
while  the  tableaux  accompanying  each 
scene    are    frequently    far-fetched   and 
childish,  sometimes  absurd.    Then  the 
seats  are  narrow,  hard,  and  uncomforta- 
ble ;    and  eight  hours,  even  with   an 
hour's  rest  in  the  middle,  is  a  long 
stretch  for  the  attention.  But  when  one 
reflects  that  this  marvel  of  beauty,  as 
far  as  acting,  color,  and  grouping  go,  is 
the  production  of  untutored  peasants 
in  a  remote  village  of  Bavaria— that  not 
only  one  actor,  but  eacli  and  all  were 
equally  well  fitted  to  their  parts  in  looks 
and  action— that  this  pexfecl  adaptation 
was  as  remarkable  as  tlie  umvcTsal  grace 
of  movement— and  tlxat  this  agam  was 
only  to  be  equalleA   \>^   the  e^c^nmU 
brilUancy  of  coloring  a.i.d  ^^^^'''j'^ 

rangement  of  all  tUo  g^^^VV-^^^,^^ 
Bianynel  of  Ober-J^^^^^^Tgaxxhecojaes  m 

deed  a  miracle-play •     ^^^^^^    ^i^iv 

five  hundred  P^<>X>^ V''^'^'!Ct  ^^^^^ 
down  to  the  veries-b   iDa.'b^es  tt^^^^   ^^^ 

their  charm  to  ttio    ^st\Aea\i:Xi  ^^ 
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utterly  and  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  scene ;  never  by  a  single 
look  was  the  preseipce  of  an  audience 
acknowledged.  The  one  motiye  swayed 
the  scene  that  invests  the  angular  works 
of  the  pre-Raphaelites  with  such  an  ab- 
sorbing charm — that  strange  power  that 
we  feel  lurking  beneath  the  quaint  awk- 
wardness, the  grotesque  color,  the  spirit 
of  earnestness  that  in  all  ages  has  ruled 
the  souls  of  men.  That  a  great  deal  of 
artistic  feeling  is  inherent  in  this  race 
of  peasants,  no  one  that  has  seen  their 
exquisite  specimens  of  wood-carving  can 
doubt ;  and  to  this  training  they  proba- 
bly owe  their  talent  for  grouping,  and 
their  love  of  color.  But  only  a  strong 
religious  feeling  could  carry  them 
through  the  rest — a  simple  faith,  a  sin- 
cere conviction,  an  absolute  unconscious- 
ness of  self,  and  a  devout  adherence  to 
the  Scripture  they  endeavor  to  portray. 


Some  Munich  painters,  in  their  artistic 
pride,  were  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
village-priest  who  superintends  the  play, 
that  it  would  be  much  more  effective  if 
the  Virgin  swooned  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  instead  of  standing,  as  she  does, 
with  clasped  hands,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  Christ.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  cur6, 
"  the  Scripture  says  she  ttoad  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  That  is  enough."  And 
certainly  no  dramatic  swoon  could  have 
been  half  so  touching  as  the  sight  of 
that  beautiful  girlish  figure,  with  the 
face  of  exquisite  purity  and  holiness, 
standing  there  so  absorbed  in  her  love 
and  her  sorrow.  And  no  theatrical  sobs 
and  groans  could  match  the  still  agony 
of  that  face  as  it  bent  over  the  dead 
face  upon  her  lap,  while  Joseph  and  the 
rest  prepared  the  body  for  the  tonfb. 

And  with    these   most    inadequate 
words  I  am  forced  to  close. 


-♦♦«- 


TO  A  FALSE  MISTRESSE. 
[with  dbted  leaves.] 

**  Mulier  eupido  quod  dieit  tmumH 
In  vento  et  rapida  terCbere  oportet  aqtta.** 

Cattllub. 

See  in  these  witherd  Leaves  my  Love's  emblemme, 
And  let  the  image  yet  thy  spirit  move. 

Time's  changes  gave  bothe  life  and  dethe  to  them ; 
And  thou  hast  plaied  Time's  parte  unto  my  love. 


The  Spring  and  thou  were  kindlie,  and  did  beare 
Bothe  Leaves  and  Love  from  nothing  into  lighte ; 

And  neyther  Leaves  nor  Love  an  ende  did  feare ; 
For  both  were  yong,  and  all  things  nigh  were  brighte. 


Then  Summer  came,  and  thou  didst  warmer  beame ; 

And  Leaves  and  Love  rejoyct  in  life  and  strengthe, 
And  perfumd  kisses,  aire,  and  cooling  streame ; 

And  neyther  dreamd  of  death.    And  yet  at  length 


And  yet  at  lengthe  came  Automn  to  the  Leaves ; 

And  thy  false  change  did  take  awaie  Love's  breathe. 
O  happyer  Trees  than  man  whome  Fate  bereaves  t 

Ye  cannot  moume  after  youre  lov'd  ones'  deathe. 
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"  Far  alien  Freuden  auf  Erden 
Kaim  niemand  kelner  felner  Worden, 
Dean  dio-ioh  geb  xmt  mein'm  Bingen, 
Und  mit  manchem  eassen  Klingen." 

Maatut  Lutbxb. 


NoTHma  more  than  music  marks  the 
difiference  between  hnman  nature  and 
brute  nature;  and  nothing,  perhaps, 
more  than  the  yoice  marks  the  growth 
of  culture  and  ciyilization.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous illustrative  fact  that  dogs  in  a  wild 
state  never  bark ;  they  howl  and  growl, 
but  the  bark  seems  to  be  too  near  an 
articulation  for  their  untutored  throats. 
Gardiner,  in  his  ^*  Music  of  Nature,"  re- 
fers to  the  dogs  left  by  Columbus  in 
America :  when  the  great  discoverer  re- 
turned, he  found  they  had  forgotten  how 
to  bark ;  relapsed  into  their  primitive  in- 
articulate condition ;  and  Gardiner  con- 
siders the  bark  of  a  dog  to  be  an  *'  effort 
to  speak  which  he  derives  from  his  as- 
sociating with  man."  The  ease  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  intelligent  dogs  ac- 
quire the  comprehension  of  words,  is 
familiar  to  every  lover  of  that  noble 
animal.  The  human  voice  is  even  more 
sensitive  than  the  canine  to  the  effects 
of  refinement  and  civilization.  A  lady 
once  remarked  that  she  knew  any  scholar 
or  man  of  letters  the  moment  he  spoke 
at  her  front  door  by  a  certain  indefinable 
quality  of  voice,  which  she  never  or  rare- 
ly detected  in  others.  Gardiner  remarks 
that  we  may  regard  the  models  of  physi- 
cal beauty  as  the  shape  and  character 
of  orgaps  best  adapted  to  produce  love- 
ly sound.  "  The  thick  lips  of  the  Afri- 
can, or  the  spare  lips  of  the  Gentoo,  are 
neither  of  them  so  well  adapted  for  per- 
fect execution  as  those  of  European 
fashion ;  the  one  mumbles,  the  other 
lisps."  The  same  writer  mentions  the 
peculiarities  of  tone  that  pertain  to 
different  climates.  Under  the  serene 
and  gold  sky  of  warm  and  favored  cli- 
mates, the  mouth  is  naturally  opened 
w|de,  and  the  language  will  abound  in 


open  and  sonorous  vowels,  like  the  Ital- 
ian or  Spanish.  But  where  frost  and 
cold  winds  suggest  the  prudence  of 
keeping  the  mouth  closed  as  much  as 
possible,  the  generous  tone  is  found 
wanting,  and  gutturals  arise  from  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  the  throat,  as  in 
German  and  other  northern  languages. 
This  idea,  however,  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far.  The  Swedish  language  does 
not  possess,  certainly,  the  liquid  mobil- 
ity of  the  Italian ;  but  as  we  listened  to 
it  on  one  occasion,  it  seemed  to  possess 
so  much  grace  and  sweetness  that  it 
might  well  afford  some  rugged  conso- 
nants for  the  sake  of  strength,  thus 
uniting  the  sonorous  softness  of  the 
south  with  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  north.  When  we  expressed  our  ad 
miration  to  the  Swede  whose  musical 
articulation  was  so  charming,  he  assured 
us  that  the  language  was  considered  by 
many  musicians  as  the  best  in  the  world 
for  song.  It  would  be  a  most  interest- 
ing but  very  profound  task  for  philo- 
logical learning,  to  make  an  analysis  of 
all  languages,  barbarous  and  cultured, 
and  of  the  same  tongue  in  different 
stages,  upon  strict  euphonic  principles 
and  with  reference  to  musical  adapta- 
bility, so  as  to  show  by  scientific  induc- 
tion the  kind  of  tone  appropriate  to  the 
different  stages  of  human  growth  and 
to  the  physical  environment  of  races. 

The  attachment  of  peoples  to  their 
national  songs  and  music,  especially  if 
it  be  a  rich  store,  is  a  familiar  fact.  The 
attachment  grows  with  the  people's 
growth ;  and  after  a  milder  type  has 
replaced  the  sturdy,  but  perhaps  trucu- 
lent, songs  of  the  ancient  fatherland^ 
these  are  still  treasured  for  their  his- 
toric interest  as  well  as  for  a   wild 
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beauty  which  testifies  to  both  the  es- 
thetic and  moral  vigor  of  the  people's 
youth.  Frederick  I  of  Germany  could 
have  found  no  surer  way  to  the  popular 
heart,  especially  of  succeeding  ages,  than 
by  his  love  and  cultivation  of  his  na- 
tive tongue,  which  enforced  the  use  of 
the  German  of  the  twelfth  century  "  for 
all  court  and  state  purposes,"  and  en- 
couraged the  rising  attempts  of  German 
song.  *'''  The  ruins  of  his  palace  at  Geln- 
haussen,"  says  a  writer  upon  the  Min- 
nesingers, "  are  said  still  to  carry  with 
them  the  traditional  attachment  of  the 
neighborhood ;  and  even  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Hartz  forest,  the  legend 
places  him  in  a  subterranean  palace  in 
the  caverns  of  the  Eyffaus  mountain, 
his  beard  flowing  on  the  ground,  and 
himself  reposing  in  a  trance  upon  his 
marble  throne,  awakening  only  at  inter- 
vals to  reward  any  votary  of  song  who 
seeks  his  lonely  court."  (Taylor,  "  Lays 
of  the  Minnesingers,"  p.  99.)  Songs  of 
warlike  deeds  were  always  the  delight 
of  the  ancient  Germans ;  and  when  Lud- 
wig  the  Pious  tried  to  banish  the  songs 
recounting  the  legends  of  barbarous  and 
heathen  lore,  the  love  of  song,  it  was 
found,  could  not  be  subdued ;  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  metrical  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  Scripture  stories,  in 
order  to  wean  them  from  their  old  he- 
roic ballads.  ' 

The  two  lands  which  surpass  all  others 
for  beauty,  richness,  and  variety  of  popu- 
lar songs,  are  Germany  and  Scotland. 
The  romantic  lyre  of  Provence  be- 
queathed little  or  nothing.  France  and 
Spain  have  each  a  highly  characteristic 
music,  but  small  in  quantity  and  inferior 
in  depth.  The  Irish  music  has  many 
charms  investing  an  unmistakable  in- 
dividuality. Nowhere,  in  the  ancient 
days,  were  bards  and  poets  held  in  high- 


er honor  than  among  the  Irish.  Their 
profession  was  a  hereditary  privilege, 
allowed  only  to  members  of  illustrious 
families;  and  many  of  their  ballads, 
which  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  me- 
mory of  national  achievements,  still  re- 
main sources  of  the  materials  of  Irish 
history.  But  the  legend  of  St  Patrick, 
according  to  which  he  destroyed  three 
hundred  volumes  of  ancient  Irish  songs 
in  his  zealous  determination  to  root  out 
all  antique  superstitions  inconsistent 
with  Christianity,  at  once  reveals  the 
former  national  fecundity  in  song,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  present  comparative 
paucity  of  Irish  folk-music.  Ireland^s 
melodies  are  not  very  many  in  number, 
and,  though  characteristic  and  often 
very  pleasing,  seldom  or  never  reveal 
much  depth  of  mental  or  moral  experi- 
ence. England  has  an  unequalled  store 
of  ballads,  which  are  most  delicious  po- 
etry and  by  far  the  noblest  specimens 
of  heroic  lyrics  that  any  tongue  possess- 
es ;  but  the  melodies  to  which  minstrels 
sung  them  have  died  out  of  the  popular 
memory  and  usage ;  nor  have  they  been 
succeeded,  speaking  generally,  by  any 
other  folk-songs  of  musical  value.  An 
exception  is  the  well-known  beautiful 
air  of  Ben  Jonson's  song,  ^^  Drink  to  Me 
only  with  Thine  Eyes  " — ^the  many  efforts 
to  discover  the  composer  of  which  have 
been  unsuccessful,  although  it  dates  only 
from  the  last  century.  England,  how- 
ever, whatever  may  be  its  popular  mua- 
cal  status  now,  has  had  its  thriving 
time  of  folk-songs  and  of  general  musi- 
cal culture.  A  song  which  has  descended 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  presents  the  first  example  of 
secular  music  in  parts  (it  was  elaborate- 
ly harmonized  in  six  parts)  which  has 
been  found  in  any  country.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  melody,  with  the  words 
modernized : 


5E|  I       r. 


Sum-mer  is     a  -  oom-ing   in. 


Loud-ly  sbg  cao  •  koo  I    Grow-eth  seed,  and 

g-^ip-iP'  '  H-J  Jj     ^M— F-^-— H 


E^^^ 


bloweth  mead,  And  Bpriogeth  wood  anew.  Slog  cuckoo  1    Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb,  Lows 
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aft  -  er   calf  the  cow ;     Bul-lock  Btart-eth,  Back  ta  fern  goes,  Mer-  ry  smg  cuc- 


koo I    cao  -  koo  1  cue  -  koo  I  Well  sing'st  thou,  cuckoo  I  Nor  cease  thou  ev-  er    now. 


Although  a  law  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth 
pronounced  minstrels  to  be  *^  rogues, 
yagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  music 
seems  to  have  been  much  esteemed  and 
cultiyated  during  that  Queen's  long 
reign.  The  minor  air.  Which  Nobody 
eon  Deny^  dating  from  that  time,  is  still 
popular  and  yet  flourishes  as  a  street- 
song  in  London.  In  ChappelFs  ^'  Music 
of  the  Olden  Time,"  to  which  work  we 
are  indebted  for  our  sj>ecimens  of  old 
English  song,  there  are  some  pages  of 
interesting  and  curious  details  illustra- 
tive of  the  prominence  of  music  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Musical  abilities 
were  adyertised  among  the  qualiflca- 
tions  of  persons  wishing  to  be  servants, 
apprentices,  or  farmers.  An  impostor 
who  pretended  to  be  a  shoemaker  was 
detected  because  he  could  not  "  sing, 
sound  the  trumpet,  play  upon  the  flute, 
nor  reckon  up  his  tools  in  rhyme."  Each 
trade  had  its  special  songs,  and  the  beg- 
gars also  had  theirs.  The  fine  whistling 
of  carmen  became  proverbial  Base- 
viols  hung  in  the  parlors  for  the  conve- 
nience of  waiting  guests,  and  were  even 
played  upon  by  ladies  in  James'  reign. 


SotdUnd. 


No  barber-shop  was  complete  without 
the  lute,  cittern,  and  virginals,  wherewith 
customers  might  amuse  themselves  while 
waiting  their  turns.  To  read  music  at 
sight  was  an  essential  in  a  gentlewom- 
an's education,  and  lute-strings  were 
common  New- Year's  gifts  to  ladies. 
*'  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  ballads 
that  were  printed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  may  be  formed 
from  the  fiu^t  that  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six  ballads,  left  for  entry  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  remained  in  the  cupboard 
of  the  council-chamber  of  the  company 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1560,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  wardens,  and  only 
forty-four  books." 

A  characteristic  and  admirable  little 
melody  is  one  referred  to  by  Shakespeare 
in  Lov6^%  Ldbor'a  Lost^  Act  IV,  Scene  1 : 

Bo%aMnd, — Shall  I  come  upon  thee 
with  an  old  saying,  that  was  a  man 
when  King  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little 
boy,  as  touching  the  hU  it  t 

Boyet.—So  I  may  answer  thee  with 
one  as  old,  that  was  a  woman  when 
Queen  Guinever  of  Britain  was  a  little 
wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 


Thou  eanst  not  hit     it,   hit     it^   hit     it.  Thou  canst  not  hit    it^    my  good  man. 


7I/3  J  AJ^^^g 


An'    I     can  -  not,  can  -  not,  can  -  not,    An'    I      oan-not,  an  -  oth  -  er  can. 


We  will  give  one  more  specimen 
for  its  great  beauty — a  charming  minor 
melody.  Payne  Collier  professes  to 
have  seen  it  in  a  manuscript  dated 
1696.    The  title  of  the  ballad,  of  which 


we  give  only  one  stanza,  is  ^^  Oupid^s 
Courtesiej  or.  The  Young  Gallant  Foiled 
at  His  Own  Weapon.  To  a  most  pleas- 
ant Northern  tane^  The  foUowing  is 
the  melody : 


Through  the    cool   sbad-y  woods   As     I      was       rang-  in^,     I    heard  tlie 
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pret-ty    birds  Notes  sweetly       obang-iDg.     Down  by    the    mead-ow's    side 


There  runs  a     riv-er:    A     lit -tie    boy    I  spied  With  bow  and     quiv-er. 


But  however  pleasing  many  of  the  old 
English  songs  may  be,  however  original 
alsOf  we  must  recur  to  our  previous  state- 
ment that,  of  all  countries,  Scotland  and 
Germany  stand  preeminent  for" folk-mus- 
ic ;  and  if  we  consider  not  only  the  num- 
ber, richness,  and  beauty  of  these  songs, 
but  their  present  vitality  in  their  fa- 
therlands, and  indeed  all  over  the  earth 
where  men  are  sensible  to  refined  music, 
Germany  and  Scotland  appear  so  to  sur- 
pass all  other  countries  in  this  respect, 
that,  in  comparison,  hardly  any  other 
can  be  said  to  have  any  peopleVmusic 
at  alL  The  superiority  of  these  two 
exists,  however,  with  this  striking  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  the  Scottish 
people's-songs  appear  like  a  case  of  ar- 
rested development,  since  they  exist  un- 
accompanied by  any  high  art.  Not- 
withstanding the  beauty,  the  witchery, 
the  originality  and  undeniable  genius 
of  the  Scotch  peopleVmusic,  Scotland 
never  produced  a  great  composer  or  ex- 
hibited any  scientific  musical  activity  or 
power;  while  above  the people's-songs 
of  Germany  towers  that  wonderful  and 
sublime  art  with  which  all  the  world  is 
familiar  as  the  grandest  musical  expres- 
sion of  the  humian  soul.  Between  the 
charms  of  the  Scottish  and  German  peo- 
ple's-songs we  shall  not  venture  to  de* 
cide  authoritatively  or  dogmatically. 
But,  for  ourselves,  we  must  own  that  we 
find  the  shadow  or  the  light  of  every 
mood  of  mind  and  soul  reflected  in  the 
German  music  as  we  find  it  nowhere 
else.  It  plays  upon  the  pulses  to  quick- 
en or  subdue  like  a  beloved  face,  so 
complete  is  the  human  nature  and  hu- 
man life  on  all  its  sides,  that  floats  on 
this  wonderful  Amazon  of  melody  and 
harmony.  German  life,  in  its  habits, 
manners,  tastes,  and  feelings,  is  a  deep 
calm,  partly  philosophic,  partly  patri- 
archal. Their  most  populous  and  most 
busy  cities  "  are  quiet  haunts  for  medi- 


tation "  compared  to  American  or  even 
English  activity.    "When  an  intelligent 
lady,  of  simple  tastes  and  poetic  cul- 
ture, returned  recently  from  Germany 
and  landed  in  New  York,  she  remarked 
that  she  had  not  encountered  any  thing 
during  her  absence  so  fatiguing  to  her 
whole  being,  physical  and  spiritual,  as 
the  mere  sight  of  Broadway ;  and  she 
assured  us  that  no  words  could  do  jus- 
tice to  the  contrast  between  that  whirl- 
ing, dizzy  torrent  and  the  limpid  repose 
of  Dresden.    Goethe  says  of  his  grand- 
father:  "In  his  room  I  never  saw  a 
novelty.    I  recollect  no  form  of  exist- 
ence that  ever  gave  me,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, the  feeling  of  unbroken  calm  and 
perpetuity."    Therefore  German  music 
has  a  serenity  and  placid  depth,  a  rest- 
ftilness  and  repose,  which  come  like  a 
voice  or  memory  recalling  childhood's 
home,  and  fold  the  soul  again  upon  the 
bosom  of  maternal  peace.    But  G«nnan 
life,  too,  has  been  a  tragedy,  a  battle  for 
freedom;  the  Fatherland  has  been  in- 
vaded by  Frenchmen,  and  the  young 
men  went  to  war.    Therefore  German 
peopleVmusic  is  on  fire  with  fervent 
patriotism  and  martial  sacrifice.    The 
Fatherland  I  the  Fatherland  I  rings  like 
a  clarion  through  it ;  it  is  tender  and 
thrilling,  too,  with  the  rapture  of  pas- 
sionate partings,  devoted  deaths  or  glad 
returns.    And  in  the  whole  circle  of  its 
subjects  and  passions,  from  the  quiet 
contemplation  of  nature  to  patriotic 
and  martial  pride,  there  is  one  thing 
that  this  music  always  is — it  is  always 
deHeoing  in  tone ;  there  is  not  a  skeptical 
song,  not  a  faithless  refrain,  not  a  mel- 
ody or  note  of  moral  indifference  or 
hopelessness  in  these  people's-songs,  so 
far  as  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
them.    "In  his  songs  and  in  his  leo- 
tures,"  it  has  been  said,  "  the  German 
dreams  of  making  a  heaven  of  earth." 
A  kind  of  glow  is  cast  over  all  common 
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things  and  daily  life ;  nature  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  common  landscapes  of  the 
Fatherland.  The  hunter^s  liife  and  the 
song  of  the  shepherd-boy ;  the  sleeping 
babe  and  the  quiet  of  the  night ;  friend- 
ship and  companionship ;  domestic 
peace  and  modest  content ;  the  delights 
of  social  pleasure  and  the  German  beer- 
mug;  the  dance  and  conunon  stories; 
all  these  are  sung  with  a  certain  warm 
heartiness  and  cheer,  a  simple  good  faith 
and  belief  in  human  nature  and  pleasure 
in  things  as  we  find  them ;  a  sensitive- 
ness to  the  loyely  side  of  common  things 
and  the  exalted  side  of  lowly  things, 
that  comes  like  a  benediction  to  the 
tired  and  disappointed,  and  sings  the 
heart  into  'Meisure  from  itself,"  to  soothe 
and  sympathize.  ''One  of  the  most 
amiable  characteristics  of  German  poet- 
ry," says  a  writer,  "is  its  celebration  of 
the  domestic  affections.  Goethe  has 
given  us  a  domestic  epic  in  his  '  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,'  and  Voss,  in  his 
'  Luis^,'  has  produced  a  popular  idyl 


on  the  espousals  of  a  country  parson's 
daughter.  Even  Freiligrath  softens  the 
music  of  his  verse  when  he  sings  of 
'  the  old  pictured  Bible '  in  his  father's 
house." 

From  collections  comprising  several 
thousands  of  the  German  folk-songs 
which  we  have  pored  over  again  and 
again  in  leisure  hours  with  ever-new 
delight,  we  take  a  half  dozen  melodies, 
selecting  specimens  illustrating  a  few 
of  the  different  kinds  or  classes  which 
this  music  presents,  and  translating  the 
songs  which  are  sung  to  them  in  their 
Fatherland. 

A  trait  of  German  song  is  its  exuber- 
ance of  love  for  the  beautiful  and  joy  in 
nature's  perfections.  There  are  count- 
less songs  which  are  only  strains  of  joy 
"  floating  on  in  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
glowing  with  general  delight  in  natural 
objects,  in  the  bursting  promise  of 
spring,  or  the  luxuriant  profusion  of 
sununer."  The  following  is  such  a  song 
of  joy : 


BPBING-BOKO. 


1.  Love-ly  Bpring,  O  oomo  thoa  hith-er,  Spring  beloved,  O  come  a  -  gain ;     Bring  us 


m. 


±1:3: 


^ 
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ifzzti: 
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blossoms,  leaves  and  singing,  Deck  a-  gain  the  field  and  plain. 


I    tstUtne. 


(La    la    la    la 
(La    la    la,  Ac. 


^^^i=^- 


la     la   la. 


la     la    la 


2. 

To  the  mountain  would  I  fly. 
Revel  in  tho  valley's  green, 

On  the  grass  and  blossoms  lie, 
And  eigoy  the  sunlit  scene. 


8. 

I  would  hear  the  shepherd  piping, 
I  would  hear  the  sheep-bell  ring. 

And,  rejoicing  on  the  meadow, 
I  would  heaf  the  birdies  sing. 


Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  following 
beautiful  song  in  praise  of  the  shep- 
herd's life.  There  is  a  certain  earnest 
air  about  this  melody  and  its  fitly-wed- 
ded words,  as  if  it  might  be  sung  by  a 
good  and  true-souled  man  weary  and 
worn  with  the  world's^  cares,  beholding 


the  secluded  freedom  of  pastoral  life 
with  admiration  and  with  something, 
of  the  shepherd's  own  free  elasticity, 
yet  with  a  quiet  and  half-sad  undertone 
of  feeling,  showing  that  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities cannot  be  readily  shaken 
off: 
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THB     BHEFHEBD-BOT. 


1.0    shep-herd-boy,  O    shop -herd-boy,  Thou  Bing'st  so  fresh  and  free,         Down 


i 


ST 


3»=tl- 


from  thy  ver-dant    znountain    side   Thy  cheer -ful   mel  -  o  •   dy.  O 

UtOtM.      I  tdOfM. 


tjoy  -  ful  ifl     the    mountain  love,  And  Bweet  the  song  to    me.       O, 
were  I    now  a      shep-herd-lad,  Thou  bap  -  py  boy,  like  [Omit..  .]        thee  I 


2.  Then  I  would  sing  till  echoes  sweet 
From  rock  and  valley  glanced, 
And  till  the  world's  rejoicing  heart 
Unto  my  singing  danced: 

A  marked  feature,  which  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  German  song, 
BO  lovingly  is  it  treated,  is  the  "  Slum- 
ber-song," or  "  Cradle-Bong,"  the  very 


As  fragrant  breath  of  Alpine  rose 
Flows  down  the  hills  along, 

0  mountain  love,  so  fresh  and  free, 
Bo  thou  inspire  my  song. 

melody  of  sleep^s  deep  breath.  Here  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  that  has  fallen  unda 
our  notice,  and  truly  an  exquisite  mel- 
ody: 


SLUMBEB-flONG. 


1.  Dar-ling,  let     me  kiss    thee;    Dar-ling  dear, good  niglit;  Now  to 


3C 
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^ 
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sleep   I      hush....  thee,  Thou  a  -  wak'st  with  light.       Now  shut  thy  lit-  tie 


# 
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eyes ;       To    sleep,  my  child,  to    sleep ;     To    sleep,  my  child,  to    sleep. 


2. 

Dreams  and  visions  fearful 

From  my  darling  flee, 
God's  good  angel  watches, 

Darling,  over  tbee. 
Now  close,  ye  little  eyes, 
And  sleep,  my  child,  0  sleep. 

The  songs  of  love  among  the  German 
folk-songs  have  a  serene  and  steady 
temperance  about  both  words  and  music 
which  is  very  attractive.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
to  be  observed  between  the  German 
love-songs  and  those  of  the  Proven9al 
poets  or  Troubadours.  Their  adoration 
of  woman  was  comparatively  an  inno- 
vation, a  reaction  from  the  dishonor  in 
which  she  had  previously  been  held.  It 


8. 

Thy  sweet  dimples  ever 
Laugh,  are  laughing  yet : 

Sleep,  my  darling,  sleep,  'tis 
Time  to  rest,  my  pet. 

Now  close,  ye  little  eyes ; 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep,  0  sleep. 

was  hence  extreme— a  rage,  a  fashion, 
which  like  other  fashions  was  servile. 
But  Tacitus  had  mentioned  the  honor 
paid  to  woman  by  the  Germans ;  and 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  "  only  mellowed 
ancient  sympathies  and  aroused  afleo- 
tions  of  a  purer  and  more  social  de- 
scription." It  was  not  so  much  an  in- 
novation as  a  development.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  tender  love-soog,  with  the 
title, 
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THB    CLOUDS. 


— ,-l~-K 


-m-.^ — y" 


1.  See-'st  thou  thecloads  BO  fleetriDgf  0,  with  them  I  hold  my    way.         Shall  I 


here      a  -  lone  de-lay    me,  And  my  darling  far   a  -  way  f     O  thou  cloud  in  heavenly 


arch  -    cfl  1  Hide  not  soon  thy  splendor  dear  1  Have  I  oft-en  with  thee  wandered, 


Leave  me  not    so   lone  -  ly     here,  Leave  me  not    so   lone  -  ly     here. 


2. 

Whither  goest,  whither  comest, 

Take,  0  take  me  on  thy  way ; 
Ah  I  they  vanish,  me  deserting, 

In  the  distance  float  away. 
Lonely  roam  I,  sad  and  distant. 

My  fond  longing  in  my  heart ; 
Ah  !  by  thee  was  joy  persistent, 

All  my  bliss  and  joy  thou  art. 

Some  of  the  finest  of  the  German 
songs  are  sung  in  praise  of  the  Father- 
land ;  the  following,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  best  and  noblest,  is  charged 
with  a  fervent,  indignant,  menacing, 
sad,  but  finally  triumphant  patriotism, 
and  belongs,  certainly  in  its  words  and 
possibly  in  its  music,  to  an  order  of 
song  which  sprung  from  the  German 
struggles  against  French  inyasion. 

The  words  of  this  song  are  by  Theo- 
dore Korner,  a  German  poet  who  gave 
his  life  for  the  Fatherland.  On  the  up- 
rising of  the  Germans  for  the  brief  con- 
test which  ended  at  Waterloo,  K5rner 
hastened  to  join  the  army.  He  devoted 
his  moments  of  leisure  to  the  composi- 
tion of  war-songs;  and  many  of  his 
songs  took  their  form  from  the  simple 
melodies  of  his  country.  He  also  ex- 
erted himself  to  find  melodies  suited  to 
the  stirring  and  patriotic  songs  of  oth- 
ers. He  joined  the  famous  Lutzow's 
Free-corps,  and  took  with  them  in  a 
village  church  the  oath  to  spare  neither 
wealth  nor  life  for  the  cause  of  man- 
kind, their  countiy,  and  religion.    "  By 


S. 
Listen  ye  my  bitter  pleading, 

Joyous  clouds  on  breezes  fair ; 
As  ye  will  not,  will  not  take  me 

Through  the  blue  mist  of  the  air, 
On  your  waving  wings  else-wbither 

Take  with  you  my  sorrow-song ; 
Let  my  music  with  yon  linger, 

Take  the  voice  that  grieves  so  long. 

heaven  1"  says  Korner  in  a  letter,  "it 
was  a  moment  in  which  this  consecra- 
tion to  death  impelled  every  breast  and 
when  every  heart  beat  heroically."  The 
poet-soldier  was  killed  in  a  charge  of 
the  LUtzow  Cavalry,  August  20,  1818, 
just  before  which,  while  they  were  rest- 
ing in  a  wood,  be  wrote  his  last  poem, 
the  famous  "  Sword-song,"  and  "  was 
actually  engaged  in  reading  it  to  a 
friend  when  the  signal  for  the  attack 
was  made." 

He  was  buried  underneath  a  noble 
oak — a  tree  much  loved  by  him  and 
celebrated  in  his  verse : 

"  Thon  native  oak,  tbon  Oermon  ire^ 
Vit  emblem,  too,  of  German  worth  I 
Typo  of  a  nation  brave  and  free, 
And  worthy  of  their  native  earth.*' 

It  is  said  that  he  had  frequently  de- 
posited verses  in  this  same  oak,  com* 
posed  by  him  while  campaigning  in  the 
vicinity.  The  oak  and  the  grave  under- 
neath it  are  walled  in,  and  a  cast-iron 
monument  celebrates  the  illustrious 
dead.  The  inclosure  also  contains  anoth- 
er grave,  that  of  Komer's  sister,  who 
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died  of  grief  for  her  brother's  loss,  sur- 
yiying  him  just  long  enough  to  paint 
his  portrait  and  make  a  drawing  of  his 
last  resting-place.  Mrs.  Hemans  has  a 
poem  commemorating  the  noble  brother 
and  sister,  containing  a  beautiful  stanza 
addressed  to  Korner : 


**  Fame  wax  thy  gilt  from  others ;  hat  for  her. 
To  whom  the  wide  vorld  held  that  only  tpot, 
Bhe  loved  thee  I    LoTely  in  yonr  lives  ye  were, 
And  In  your  early  deaths  divided  not. 
Thon  hast  thine  oak,  thy  trop-liy.  t^hat  hath  ahe? 
Her  own  hiest  plaoe  hy  thee  1 " 

Here  ia  the  song  referred  to  aboye, 
entitled, 


THB    BISIKO    OF    GEBMAKY. 
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1.  How  true    are     we    to  -  geth-er  bound  With  un  -  do  -  ceit-fiil  heart;       And 
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sad  •  the     bo  -  ly     fes  -  tal  woes  Mj  youth>ful     ya  -  lor  start.       It  drives  me 


ar  -  dent    in  -  to  song,  To    barp  of     storm-y    note ;      And   in     my  heart  a 
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dar-ingword — I'll  epeak  it   bold-ly    out,     I'll     speak  it     bold-ly    out.      The 
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time    is     ill,    the  world  is    vile ;  The  no  -  blest  men,  a  -  far ;  -      Tbe  earth  be- 


comes    a   yawn -ing  grave  For  strength  and  freedom's  star.    Tet  cour-agel  when  foul 
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ty  -  ran-ny     Doth  Ger  -  man  ground  de  -  spoil, 


In      ma  -  ny  hearts  high 
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ya  -  lor  springs,  A  seed  from  Ger -man  soil,     A       seed  from  Qer-man    soiL 


2.  And  still  the  soul  of  Fatherland 

Soars,  like  an  eagle's  flight, 
And  still  all  cruel  chains  to  rend 

Survives  the  will  and  might. 
And  as  we  here  together  stand, 

In  love's  rejoicing  came. 
So  shall  we  meet,  breast  close  to  breast, 

I : When  hills  break  into  flame.:  | 

Want  of  space  has  compelled  the 
omission  of  many  details  and  examples, 
so  that  we  have  said  nothing  about  the 
comic  and  convivial  folk-songs,  or  the 
student  and  Bunclienschaft  songs,  and 
other  kinds.  We  cannot  omit,  however, 
to  give  a  sample  of  the  sacred  songs  of 
this  people  Vmusic.  Luther  was  the  first 
to  introduce  metrical  psalmody  into  the 
church  service,  and  his  Fatherland  sup- 


Then  courage,  comrades,  dare  be  strong ! 

See  vengeance  close  at  hand  I 
When  we  with  our  own  red  heart's  blood, 

Shall  wash  them  from  the  land  ! 
And  Thou  who  call'st  the  red  dawn  forth, 

This  song  flics  unto  thee  ; 
0  lead  us,  Lord,  e'en  though  to  death, 

|:The  Land  to  victory.:  | 

plies  some  very  beautiftd  sacred  songs 
from  its  folk-melodies.  Here  is  one  most 
happily  wedded  to  the  words,  which  we 
have  translated  without  r^yme,  in  order 
to  preserve  as  literally  as  possible  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  original.  For* 
a  similar  reason,  we  give  the  beautiful 
harmony,  somewhat  reduced,  which  ac- 
companies it  in  the  '^  Deutschea  Lieder- 
lexicon  '^  of  August  Hartel : 
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SUNDJLT. 


Moderato. 


^^^^i^^^ 


1.  The  Sun -day  is  here  I    It  cometh,  sent  to  us  from  heav  -  en  1    It  still  -  eth  the 


■>-r-4 ! 
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tur-moil   of  all      earth-lj    care;  It  stands    by    the  way* side,  It 


preach -es    the  bless-ings  which  God  us    doth  give,  Which  God     ns  doth  give. 


2. 

The  Sanday  is  here ! 

The  chain  of  the  plough  is  not  clanging. 

The  whip  is  not  swioging,  the  wheel  doth 

not  turn; 
How  glows  in  the  stillness 
The  plenty  and  fulness, 
|:The  beautiful  grain.:  | 

8. 

The  Sunday  is  here  I 

We  scattered  the  seed  and  if  ere  hopeful  t 

Amen  !  said  the  Father ;  it  grew  strong 

Wo  rest,  while  we  listen         [and  tall ! 

To  rustle  of  sweet  com 

|:In  ripe  waring  field.:  | 

German  song  has  not  been  silent  since 
the  breaking  oat  of  the  present  war.  It 
has  ponred  forth  mach  stirring  devotion 
to  the  Fatherland,  and  many  lyrics  which 
are  said  to  have  won  great  admiration. 
The  following  lines  refer  to  Korner  tri- 
nmphantly.  They  are  from  a  song  en- 
titled 1818-1870,  published  in  the  Main 
Zeitungy  as  tranidated  for  JV.  71  Shening 

'*  Bouse  up,  my  touli  the  reddening  fires  are  txt» 

IngI" 
High  beata  the  heart ;  the  hand  the  iword  swung 

high; 
From  every  glance  flashed  anger  deep,  and 

daring. 

VOL.  Yl. — 29 


4. 

The  Sunday  is  here  I 

Gome,  let  us  sing  praise  to  our  Father  1 

He  waters  from  heaven  the  weak,  thirsty 

germ. 
Soon  clinging  and  clanging. 
The  sickles  are  reaping 
|:The  plentiful  sheaves.:  | 

5. 
The  Sunday  is  here  I 
What,  hoping  and  loving,  we  scatter, ' 
Will  one  day  appear  in  a  beautiful  guise ; 
We  sow  in  the  dark  earth ; 
Then  faith  showeth  to  us 
|:The  unfading  crown.:  | 

And  from  the  hearth  went  many  a  prayerfhl 

sigh. 
As  brothers  to  the  saored  war  we  sped  ub, 
We  were  then  ens  fh>m  th'  Beltd  to  the  Inn, 
And  KSmer's  songs  lo  victory  onward  Ivd  ns; 
Long  sleeps  the  singer  now  near  W5bbelin  I 

«  «  *  * 

Hie  lyre  which  KSmer's  hand  once  bore  is  res^ 

Ing; 
The  sword  remains  the  nation's  pride  to  tracer 

•  •  *  « 

And  KSmer's  songs  with  victory  still  rewalrd 

ns; 
Still  know  we  well  the  way  in  the  hosflle 

land. 
Qermania,  true,  stood  at  our  birth  to  gnaad 

ns; 
Dentflch  we  are  yet,  in  truth,  with  heart  and 

hand. 
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THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  THE  FRENCH-PRUSSIAN  WAR 


Thb  cause  commonly  assigned  for  the 
present  war  is  the  Hohenzollern  candi- 
dature, but  there  are  few  Frenchmen 
and  Germans  who  regard  it  as  the  real 
one.  It  has  become  quite  apparent  that 
this  candidacy  served  only  as  a  pretext, 
and  thatythe  real  motiye  which  prompt- 
ed Napoleon  HI  to  declare  war  against 
Prussia  was  his  and  the  French  people's 
jealousy  of  Prussia. 

Ever  since  Sadowa,  and  more  or  less 
before  that  memorable  event,  the  French 
press  has  been  busy  fostering  in  the 
French  people  feelings  of  aversion  and 
enmity  to  Prussia.  Writers  of  first-class 
ability  did  not  disdain  to  represent 
Prussia  as  the  enemy  of  liberal  progress 
in  Europe,  and  as  the  especial  antago- 
nist of  French  civilization.  Writers  of 
less  ability  and  coarser  tastes  excited 
the  populace  by  recalling  to  their  minds 
the  wars  of  1813-'15,  in  which  Prussia 
played  such  a  conspicuous  part.  Prus- 
sia, it  was  said,  is  the  most  aggressive 
power  in  Europe.  Her  ambition  is 
boundless,  and  her  conscience  wide. 
She  established  her  power  on  gold  and 
cannon ;  she  grew  by  treachery,  war, 
and  conquest,  and  holds  her  ill-gotten 
possessions  by  sheer  force.  Silesia  and 
Poland,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse, 
&c.,  in  the  present,  were  alleged  in  evi- 
dence of  the  charges  made,  while  a 
mere  reference  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  part  of  which  belongs  to  Prus- 
sia, sufiiced  to  remove  all  doubts  from 
the  French  mind  as  to  the  validity  of 
these  charges. 

These  views  of  the  French  press  and 
people  have  been  adopted  to  some  ex- 
tent by  American  writers,  and  many  are 
trying  their  best  to  make  Americans 
look  at  the  matter  as  Frenchmen  do. 

Thus  far  the  sympathies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  so  largely  vnth 
Prussia,  that  there  seems  to  be  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  French  view 


of  the  question  will  ever  be  popular 
with  the  m^ority  of  our  people.  But 
the  opinion  of  the  migority  is  not  nec- 
essarily always  a  just  opinion,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  study  carefully  both 
sides  of  the  question  before  deciding 
on  its  mertis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  war 
is — or  must  we  say  Tuts  been  f — ^popular  in 
both  France  and  Germany.  Correspon- 
dents from  both  countries  agreed  in 
stating  that  the  spectacle  presented  by 
the  people  of  both  countries  could  only 
be  compared  to  the  upasing  of  our  own 
people  at  the  fall  of  Sumter  in  1861.  It 
is  further  certain  that  the  German  peo- 
ple have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
France  being  responsible  for  the  war. 
They  felt  intensely  indignant,  and  their 
patriotic  efforts  were  all  the  more  ener- 
getic for  being  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  acting  in  self-defence  only. 
So  great  was  the  indignation  in  Ger- 
many at  the  conduct  of  France,  that  all 
internal  strifes  were  set  aside  for  the 
time  being,  and  all  energies  turned  to 
the  war.  The  declaration  of  war  by 
France  has  thus  resulted  in  gaining  for 
Germany  that  unity  which  France  has 
been  so  very  anxious  to  prevent. 

As  regards  the  French,  it  seems  at 
first  sight  strange  that  they  should  have 
become  so  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
war,  which  certainly  must  be  accompsr 
nied  with  heavy  sacrifices  for  them. 
Did  they  really  believe  themselves 
threatened  by  Prussia,  and  therefore 
justified  in  precipitating  a  war  that 
would  have  come  sooner  or  later  in  any 
case  ?  This  is,  indeed,  the  view  enter- 
tained by  the  leaders  of  the  French  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  it  was  a  correct  one,  our 
sympathies  should,  perhaps,  not  be 
given  to  Prussia,  but  to  France.  Let  us 
see  what  reasons  France  had  for  accus- 
ing Prussia  of  hostile  intentions  againsl 
her. 

Iq  order  to  become  thoroughly  sat 
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Isfied  that  the  Hohenzollem  candi- 
dacy seired  only  as  a  pretext,  but 
was  by  no  means  the  real  cause  of 
the  war,  one  should  carefully  study 
the  tone  of  the  French  press  ever 
since  Sadowa  in  reference  to  the  Ger- 
man question.  In  1866  Thiers  declared 
in  the  French  Chamber  that  the  success 
of  Prussia  was  the  disgrace  of  France. 
To  prevent  the  union  of  North  and 
South  Germany  at  all  hazards  has  since 
been  the  avowed  object  of  French  di- 
plomacy. The  victory  of  Sadowa  the 
French  regarded  as  a  national  disaster, 
and  some,  for  instance  the  "  Gaulois," 
went  so  far  as  to  call  it  an  insult  to 
France.  The  military  treaties  between 
Prussia  and  the  South  German  states 
were  regarded  as  another  insult.  The 
firmness  of  Prussia  in  opposing  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  Luxembourg  by 
France  was  a  third.  In  order  to  under- 
stand why  this  latter  afiair  w&s  consid- 
ered as  equally  threatening  and  insult- 
ing to  France  as  the  first  two,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  generally 
understood  in  France  that  Belgium 
must  eventually  become  a  part  of 
France.  But  if  Prussia  would  not  let 
even  Luxembourg  go  to  France,  and 
was  ready  to  risk  a  war  on  that  ac- 
count, how  much  less  could  France  ex- 
pect her  rival  to  be  a  silent  spectator 
when  the  time  for  annexing  Belgium 
should  come  ? 

The  French  people  cite  Strabo  in 
proof  that  the  Rhine  is  the  natural 
western  frontier  of  Gaul.  They  all  have 
read  enough  of  their  own  history  to 
know  that  under  the  first  Napoleon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  had  been  con- 
quered and  annexed  by  France.  The 
idea  that  the  countries  lying  west  of 
the  Rhine  belong  by  right  to  France  is 
no  less  firmly  rooted  in  the  convictions 
of  the  French  people  than  the  belief 
that  it  is  Prussia  alone  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  France  getting  back  what 
she  considers  her  rightful  property. 

Unfortunately  for  France,  not  only 
Prussia,  but  England,  Russia,  and  cer- 
tainly Belgium  and  Holland,  utterly 
deny  that  the  French  nation  has  a  right 
to  claim  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prus- 


sia, Belgium,  Holland,  or  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  any  more  than  to  claim  any 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Surely,  it  is  not  fair  that  the 
French  should  hold  Prussia  alone  re- 
sponsible for  thwarting  what  France 
believes  to  be  her  legitimate  aspira- 
tions and  designs ;  but  there  is,  mani- 
festly, a  very  strong  reason  for  them  so 
to  do.  If  Prussia  would  yield,  either 
from  complacency  or  from  weakness, 
France  would  not  have  much  to  fear 
from  the  other  powers.  But  Prussia 
would  not  yield,  and  she  was  constantly 
increasing  her  strength.  This  explains 
why  the  French  so  obstinately  opposed 
the  union  of  Germany  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Prussia.  With  Germany  united 
under  so  energetic  and  active  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Prussia,  France  would 
stand  but  a  very  poor  chance  for  the 
realization  of  her  dreams  of  annexa- 
tion,— ground  enough  to  make  Prussia 
unpopular  in  France  and  to  attract  on 
her  all  the  indignation  of  a  people 
thwarted  in  its  traditional  hopes  and 
aspirations.  We  believe  that  the  fore- 
going is  an  exact  statement  of  the  case 
as  far  as  France  is  concerned;  and  if 
any  one  should  doubt  the  correctness 
of  what  we  have  said,  let  him  study  the 
writings  of  all  the  prominent  French- 
men who  have  ever  touched  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  he  reads  carefully  and  critical- 
ly, he  will  become  satisfied  as  to  the  en- 
tire correctness  of  our  view  of  the 
matter. 

Knowing  the  feelings  of  the  French 
in  reference  to  Prussia,  we  need  not 
wonder  to  see  Frenchmen  accuse  her  of 
many  things  that  apparently  concern 
Prussia  and  Germany  alone,  and  not  at 
all  France,    Let  ns  examine  the  French 
charges  against  Prussia.    In  the  first 
place,  the  case  of  Schlcswig-Holstein  is 
pointed  out.     That  Prussia  deprived 
Denmark  of  this  province  and  finally 
annexed  it,  may  or  may  not  have  beea 
an  act  of  arbitrary  power ;  but*  how  it 
could  be  considered  a  threat  against 
France  does  not  appear.    All  Germany 
had  decided   that  Schleswig-Holstein^ 
having  been  German  territory  from  tim^ 
immemorial^  ahould  be  reunited  witl:^ 
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Germany,  because  the  people  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  desired  it.  It  is  a  fact,  not 
known  to  many,  that  in  1848  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Sthleswig-Holstein  rose  in  arms 
against  Denmark,  that  they  had  re- 
ceived promises  of  help  from  Prussia, 
and  that  Prussia,  after  helping  them  to 
beat  the  Danes,  finally,  owing  to  Eng- 
lish interference,  had  given  them  up  to 
Denmark,  thereby  loading  herself  with 
the  execration  of  the  whole  of  Germany 
and,  of  course,  that  of  the  people  of 
Schleswig-HolBtein  more  especially.  In 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  rebel- 
lion, many  eminent  citizens  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  had  to  leave  their  coun- 
try. They  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  have  ever  since  lived  among  us. 
Daned  and  Scandinavians  generally 
claim  that  Schleswig  belongs  to  Den- 
mark by  right ;  Germans  deny  it.  That 
Holstein  is  entirely  German  is  not  dis- 
puted even  by  the  Danes.  Considering 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  as  one  country, 
as  we  probably  ought  to  do,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  its 
people  desired  annexation  to  Germany. 
The  north  of  Schleswig  has  been  large- 
ly settled  by  Danes,  and  it  may  readily 
be  granted  that  it  would  be  better  for 
Prussia  to  let  them  join  Denmark.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  country  was  join- 
ed to  Prussia  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  war  with  Austria.  If  France  saw 
any  cause  for  interference  in  this  affair, 
she  surely  ought  to  have  interfered 
when  Austria  and  Piiissia  were  getting 
ready  to  go  to  war.  Having  neglected 
to  interfere  then,  she  had  clearly  no 
right  to  recur  to  the  matter  again ;  and 
the  truth  is,  the  French  gowmment  hf» 
never  done  so.  Nevertheless,  this  sub- 
ject is  almost  constantly  agitated  by 
the  French  press,  and  this  agitation  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  feeling  in 
France  against  Prussia. 

Sadowa  was  the  second  "insult"  of 
which  France  complains ;  but  Sadowa 
was  only  an  act  of  self-defence  on  the 
part  of  Prussia. 

In  1866  Prussia  had  to  draw  the 
sword  for  her  very  existence.  The  im- 
potent federal  Diet  had  at  last  allowed 
itself  to  be  forced  by  Austria  into  a  hos- 


tile attitude  against  Prussia.  Techni- 
cally, Prussia  may  have  been  in  the 
wrong ;  but  for  her  to  yield  would  have 
been  to  yield  to  Austria,  and  to  perpet^ 
uate  the  existing  condition  of  things. 
Austria's  interests  were  very  much  more 
in  Hungary  and  other  non-German  coun- 
tries belonging  to  her,  than  in  Germany. 
Her  influence  in  Germany  was  calculated 
to  keep  the  confederation  in  a  state  of 
perfect  impotency,  and  to  prevent  the 
realization  of  the  fondest  dre^m  of  th« 
German  people — national  unity. 

Federal  execution,  i.  e.,  trar,  having 
been  declared  against  Prussia,  every 
thing  depended  on  rapidity  of  actios, 
courage,  and  ability.  Prussia  had  men 
who  knew  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
how  it  had  to  be  done.  Sadowa  crown- 
ed her  efforts,  and  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment declared  that  the  King  of  Han- 
over and  several  other  rulers  had,  by 
their  hostile  and  treacherous  action 
against  Prussia,  forfeited  their  rights  as 
sovereigns,  and  that  their  re^ectivB 
countries  should  be  annexed  to  Prussia. 
Was  this  an  act  of  aggression,  of  which 
France  had  a  reason  to  complain  ?  It 
might  certainly  go  by  the  name  of 
"self-defence."  At  any  rate,  thcra 
never  could  have  been  a  doubt  in  tbe 
minds  of  Hanoverian,  Hessian,  and 
Austrian  statesmen,  that  if  they  should 
not  succeed  in  absorbing  Prussia,  Prus- 
sia would  have  a  right  to  absorb  them ; 
for  in  war  every  party  must  be  satisfied 
with  accepting  by  the  chance  of  war 
what  it  intended,  by  war,  to  infiict  on 
the  other. 

The  treaty  of  Prague  has  been  refer- 
red to  by  almost  every  French  wiitei^ 
who  has  written  on  the  subject  at  all, 
as  a  worthless  document,  a  piece  of  pa- 
per fit  only  to  be  torn  up  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  "beeauiey  according  to 
these  writers,  Prussia  would  never  be 
governed  by  it.  If  this  was  so,  the 
question  might  still  be  asked,  in  hoyr 
far  this  treaty,  whether  kept  or  broken, 
could  have  any  effect  on  the  attitude  of 
France  ?  But  the  fact  is,  that  with  a 
single  exception  this  treaty  has  been 
scmpulously  observed  by  Prussia.  Ow- 
ing to  French  influence,  Prussia  had  t« 
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consent  to  a  virtual  separation  of  the 
North  and  South  of  Gennany.  Unna- 
tural as  this  separation  was,  Prussia 
made  no  use  of  her  chances  to  induce 
Bavaria,  &c.,  to  join  her  in  a  single 
confederacy.  Prussia  occupied  Ma- 
yencc,  which  is  south  of  the  Main,  but 
in  so  doing  she  did  not  violate  the 
treaty.  She  never  made  any  open  at-, 
tempt  at  crossing  the  Main  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  Baden,  which  was 
willing  to  join  the  confederacy.  Had 
Prussia  really  entered  into  a  close  union 
with  the  southern  states,  France  would 
still  have  had  no  right  to  interfere,  but 
she  would  at  least  have  had  au  excuse. 
As  it  is,  Prussia  did  not  even  make  the 
attempt,  and,  therefore,  left  France  with- 
out any  excuse  whatever. 

In  one  particular,  it  is  true,  Prussia 
did  not  observe  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  North  Schleswig. 
The  treaty  provides  that  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Schleswig  should  be  allowed 
to  join  Denmark,  if  they  declared  so  by 
a  general  vote,  and  that  they  should  be 
aUowed  to  vote  on  the  question.  Prus- 
sia has  thus  far  refused  to  observe  this 
point  of  the  treaty,  evidently  from  fear 
of  losing  the  good-will  of  Germany. 
The  German  people,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
claim  Schleswig  as  German  territory, 
and  would  brand  as  an  act  of  infamy 
the  giving  up  to  Denmark  of  any  part 
of  German  soil.  We  need  not  discuss 
here  the  point  whether  their  claim  to 
Schleswig  is  just  or  not ;  suffice  it  to 
gay  that  no  German,  and  no  inhabitant 
of  Holstein  more  especially,  has  ever 
doubted  its  entire  justice  and  correct- 
ness, and  that  the  whole  people  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  on  this  point. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  what  is 
written  is  written,  and  that  a  treaty 
should  not  be  made  to  be  violated. 
Prussia  can  hardly  care  enough  for  the 
little  strip  of  territory  involved,  to  go 
to  war  on  account  of  it,  and  nothing 
shows  more  clearly  that  neither  France 
nor  Prussia  considers  this  matter  as  of 
any  importance,  than  the  iact  that  it 
has  not  even  been  mentioned  during 
the  entire  course  of  diplomatic  contro- 


versy which  preceded  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities.  Napoleon  knew  that,  if 
he  had  made  North  Schleswig  a  casus 
helliy  Prussia,  by  yielding,  would  have 
left  him  no  excuse  for  a  war ;  and  here,  I 
think,  we  find  the  true  reason  why  he 
never  did  refer  to  it.  What  he  wanted 
was  the  Rhine  for  France,  not  Schleswig 
for  Denmark. 

Writers  favoring  the  French  side  of 
the  present  war  assert,  that  the  danger 
for  France  lay  not  so  much  in  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things,  as  rather  in  the 
probable  future  of  Germany.  They  pre- 
dicted that  Prussia,  not  satisfied  with 
North  Germany,  would  sooner  or  later 
take  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden, 
then  pounce  on  German  Austiia,  and 
wind  up  with  Holland.  These  fears 
were  entertained  by  the  French,  and 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  guilty 
conscience;  for  has  not  Fi*ance  been 
always  intent  on  abusing  her  power? 
Has  she  not  always  made  war  on  for- 
eign nations  whenever  she  felt  strong 
enough  ?  Does  she  not  at  the  present 
time  hold  two  provinces  which  she 
wrested  from  Germany  under  circum- 
stances not  by  any  means  creditable  to 
France  ?  Is  not  Nice,  the  birthplace 
of  the  great  Italian  patriot.  Garibaldi,  a 
part  of  France  now  ?  Have  not  French 
troops  again  and  again  invaded  and 
devastated  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Holland?  How  natural,  then,  to 
suppose  that  -Germany,  if  once  united 
like  France,  would  follow  the  example 
of  France  I  It  was  this  fear  which, 
according  to  the  best  of  French  writ- 
ers, forms  the  true  and  only  reason 
France  has  had  for  going  to  war  with 
Prussia. 

The  gross  injustice  towards  Germany 
which  lurks  in  this  fear,  is  not  at  first 
sight  apparent.  While  Germany  claims 
to  be  entirely  able  to  defend  herself 
against  Prussia,  if  this  power  should 
abuse  her  position,  France  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  intelligence  and 
strength  of  the  German  people  can  be 
made  subject  to  the  will  of  a  single 
ruler  as  completely  as  the  intelligence 
and  strength  of  the  French  people  have 
been  brought  under  the  power  of  Na- 
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poleou  in.  France  judges  Germany  by 
herself;  and  she  wrongs  her  not  only  in 
this  particular,  but  also  by  supposing 
that  the  Qcrman  people  and  the  Prus- 
sian King  are  of  the  same  disposition 
as  the  French  and  their  Emperor.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  not 
now  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  free- 
dom is  growing  as  rapidly  as  in  Ger- 
many. And  along  with  freedom,  cul- 
ture and  all  the  blessings  of  civilization 
are  rapidly  extending  their  benign  in- 
fluence among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
How  much  of  this  progress  Germany 
owes  to  Prussia,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  without  Prussia 
Germany  would  not  now  be  what  she 
is.  The  success  of  Prussia  insures  the 
unity  of  Germany,  which  after  Sadowa 
was  threatened  by  no  power  except 
France.  France  once  humiliated,  Ger- 
man unity  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a 
solid  reality.  While  France  was  get- 
ting ready  to  make  war  on  Germany, 
the  Germans  wondered  why  the  French 
coidd  be  so  eager  to  shed  blood.  When 
war  was  finally  declared  by  France,  the 
French  were  wild  with  joy,  while  the 
Germans  sent  forth  a  shout  of  indigna- 
tion and  defiance. 

War  for  a  reason  so  flimsy  and  imag- 
inary as  that  alleged  by  France,  made 
Germany  feel  that  there  could  never  be 
peace  in  Europe  until  the  foolish  ideas 
of  French  superiority  over  every  other 
nation  were  completely  dispelled. 

The  indignation  of  Germany  was 
natural  and  legitimate,  the  war-fury  of 
France  savage  and  artificial.  The  Ger- 
mans felt  their  blood  boil  at  the  thought 
that  a  neighboring  nation  should  feel 
itself  called  upon  to  interfere  with  the 
afiairs  of  another  nation,  and  that  death, 
wounds,  and  misery  should  be  dealt  out 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
and  peaceful  citizens,  merely  because 
the  French  were  jealous  of  the  Germans ! 
What  had  Prussia  or  Germany  done  to 
deserve  such  a  fearful  calamity  7  Noth- 
ing Imt  what  Sardinia  and  Italy ^  aided 
hy  France^  had  done  before  I  If  the 
union  of  Germany  was  a  menace  to 
France,  why  was  not  that  of  Italy  a 
menace  to  Germany  ?  If  the  prospective 


unity  of  the  one  can  be  assumed  to  be 
an  excuse  for  war,  what  reason  is  there 
to  believe  that  the  unity  of  the  other 
might  not  likewise  be  made  such  an 
excuse  ?  And,  if  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  succeed  in  uniting,  would  there 
not  be  a  third  case  for  wart  And 
again,  if  Ireland  should  declare  herself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  remaining  in  the 
British  confederation,  would  not  there 
be  a  fourth  case  ?  And,  if  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  should  unite,  would 
not  that  constitute  the  fifth  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  thanks 
to  Prussia  and  the  enlightened  policy 
of  Bismarck,  there  is  at  present  in  Ger- 
many scarcely  any  diflerence  in  opinion 
as  regards  the  future  of  the  land. 

In  1866  Prussia  had  urged  the  stupid 
federal  Diet  to  adopt  a  new  federal  con- 
stitution, based  upon  universal  snfifrage, 
and  calculated  to  make  the  federal  union 
a  serious  reality,  and  not  a  mere  farce. 
Her  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  she  herself  put  under  the 
ban.  Had  she  not  been  strong  enough 
to  smite  her  enemies,  who  in  point  of 
territory  and  population  were  far  supe- 
rior to  her,  Germany  would  not  be  able, 
to-day,  to  repel  a  French  invasion  and 
uphold  the  honor  of  Germany;  the 
old,  impotent  federal  union  would  have 
dragged  on  its  miserable  existence,  too 
stupid  eVen  to  furnish  food  for  laugh* 
ter,  a  standing  reproach  to  all  Germany, 
and  a  source  of  shame  and  anger  to 
every  German. 

After  Prussia's  success  in  Bohemia 
and  Germany,  Austria  was  no  more  to 
be  thought  of  in  the  regulation  of  the 
aflfairs  of  Germany,  and  hence  it  became 
apparent  to  all  that  Prussia  would  have 
to  do  for  Germany  what  Sardinia  had 
done  for  Italy.  If  Prussia  had  not 
proved  herself  liberal  and  disposed  to 
favor  progress,  the  people  of  Germany 
would  not  to-day  follow  her  so  enthusi- 
astically and  devotedly  in  her  great 
struggle  with  France. 

As  it  is,  she  has  gained  the  sympa* 
thies  of  united  Germany  I  To-day, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse, 
and  the  city  of  Frankfort,  together 
with  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria, 
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Tie  with  Prussia  proper  in  deeds  and 
^professions  of  loyalty  to  the  great  cause 
of  German  unity,  which,  henceforth, 
will  forever  be  identified  with  the  name 
of  Prus5da. 

As  republicans,  we  sympathize  with 
the  people  everjrwhere.  We  have  no 
reason  to  favor  one  nation  more  than 
another.  A  Bourbon  king,  from  hatred 
of  England,  once  did  us  a  good  service 
by  sending  us  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  England.  A  German  prince 
once  sold  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  some 
of  them  convicts,  to  that  same  England 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  us.  In  either 
case,  the  action  was  dictated  by  selfish 
motives.  The  soldiers  of  the  king  of 
France  had  no  more  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter than  the  wretched  subjects  of  the 
sovereign  of  Hesse.  They  all  acted 
under  compulsion.  We  owe  gratitude 
to  the  French  people  who  sympathized 
with  U3,  and  shall  never  forget  their 
brave  and  magnanimous  Lafayette ;  but 
we  owe  both  sympathy  and  gratitude 
to  Prussia  and  Germany  also.  Prussia 
was  the  first  state  after  Prance  to  rec- 
ognize our  independence.  Frederick 
the  Great  expressed  a  high  admiration 
for  General  Washington.  An  excellent 
Prussian  officer.  Baron  Steuben,  served 
in  the  American  army.  Steuben,  De 
Kalb,  and  other  Gkrmans,  fought  for  us 
as  well  as  Lafayette,  and  our  gratitude 
is  due  to  all.  We  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  a  Bonaparte ;  while  we  should 
not  forget  that  two  hundred  thousand 
Germans  only  lately  fought  on  our  side 
against  an  intestine  foe  who  had  the 
sympathy  of  Kapoleon  III.  Ignorant 
or  unscrupulous  writers  have  adroitly 
coupled  the  case  of  the  Hessians  with 
the  case  of  Prussia,  as  though  Prussia 
could  in  any  sense  be  made  responsible 
for  the  action  of  Hesse.  The  truth  is, 
that  Hesse  was  as  independent  a  state 
as  Prussia,  and  the  former  has  been  the 
traditional  enemy  of  the  latter.  In  1806 
the  Pnnce  of  Hesse  was  among  the  first 
to  join  Napoleon,  and  to  send  his  troops 
against  Prussia.  Hessians  fought  Prus- 
sians in  1806  as  they  had  fought  Ameri- 
cans in  1776,  and  they  were  again  found 
among  Prussians  enemies  in  1866. 


It  is  precisely  on  account  of  the  re- 
proach brought  on  the  German  name  by 
the  selfish  and  perfidious  policy  of  her 
petty  princes,  that  aU  Germany  is  so 
intent  on  being  united  under  a  single 
ruler,  be  his  title  president,  king,  or 
emperor.  But  this  single  ruler  should 
have  no  interests  outside  of  Germany. 
As  long  as  Austria  had  the  imperial 
power,  Germany  was  weak,  because  her 
emperors  would  forever  drain  her  of  her 
best  blood  in  their  attempts  at  subdu- 
ing or  keeping  in  subjection  non-Ger- 
manic countries.  For  this  reason  Prus- 
sia wisely  insisted  that  Austria  should 
be  entirely  excluded  from  the  Ger- 
man confederation.  The  Germans  of 
Austria  complain  bitterly  of  this  ex- 
clusion, but  it  was  unavoidable.  After 
the  exclusion  of  Austria,  no  German 
power  but  Prussia  could  claim  the 
leadership  of  Germany.  Every  one 
saw  that,  and,  certainly,  Napoleon  IH 
was  among  those  who  saw  it  the  most 
distinctly. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  results  of  the  Prussian- Austrian 
war.  Seeing  that  Prussia  was  increas- 
ing her  strength  and  territory,  he 
thought  the  propitious  moment  had 
come  for  taking  steps  in  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  Belgium.  The  draft 
of  a  treaty  was  written  by  the  French 
Ambassador  Benedetti,  and  got  into 
the  possession  of  Bismarck.  We  do 
not  know  any  thing  about  the  game  the 
latter  played  with  his  adversary  in  the 
Tuileries,  but  recent  events  have  shown 
that  Napoleon  IH,  either  by  his  own 
fault  or  that  of  his  Minister,  had  been 
fairly  entrapped  by  the  astute  Prussian. 
We  do  not  know  how  often  Napoleon 
HI  may  have  asked  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment to  return  the  draft  of  that 
treaty ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Prussia 
to  return  the  document  had  something 
to  do  with  the  sudden  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  France. 

For  Prussia,  the  possession  of  a  docu- 
ment that  furnished  a  tangible  proof  of 
the  intentions  of  Napoleon  HI  in  regard 
to  Belgium  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.   If  England,  Belgium,  Holland, 
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&c.,  could  be  made  to  see  that  France, 
while  laying  claim  to  the  Rhine  as  her 
natural  frontier,  really  threatened  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  far  more  than  Prus- 
sia, the  chances  would  be  that  in  case 
of  a  war  these  countries  would  side 
with  Prussia  against  France,  or  at  any 
rate  preserve  a  strict  neutrality. 

A  war  with  France,  Prussia  had  no 
reason  to  dread,  as  her  brilliant  suc- 
cesses in  the  Austrian  campaign  had 
sufficiently  proven  the  superiority  of 
her  army.  The  rest  of  Germany  being 
united  with  her  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence, she  could  afford  to  await  the 
threatened  French  invasion.  Two  weeks 
were  sufficient  to  place  her  admirably 
organized  army  on  a  war-footing,  ready 
to  march  into  France.  Two  weeks  more 
of  brilliant  fighting  satisfied  the  world 
that  she  would  be  as  victorious  in  this 
struggle  as  she  had  been  in  that  of 
1866.  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  two  ancient 
German  provinces,  will  very  likely  be 


the  price  of  peace  to  be  paid  by  France. 
Thus  Prussia  will  have  taken  another 
step  towards  fulfilling  the  expectations 
of  Germany,  to  see  all  German  territory 
joined  in  one  powerful  union.  France 
may  complain  of  this,  but  America  has 
no  reason  to  deny  the  German  people  a 
boon  which  we  prize  so  highly  our- 
selves. Germans  do  not  grudge  French- 
men their  unity ;  why  should  Frenchmen 
be  jealous  of  German  unity  ?  Yet  this 
jealousy  was  the  real  cause  why  France 
went  to  war  with  Prussia,  which,  as 
France  ought  to  have  known,  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  Germany,  and 
was  the  only  power  able  and  willing  to 
maintain  intact  the  honor  and  safety  of 
Germany.  Thiers  was  indeed  right  when 
he  pronounced  that  this  war  was  due  to 
a  blunder  worse  than  that  of  Mexico. 
It  was  a  blunder  as  far  as  France  was 
concerned,  while  Germany  can  justly 
regard  it  as  the  price  of  national  unity 
and  greatness. 


•*• 


EDITORIAL  KOTES. 


AMERICAN  SYMPATHY  IN  THE  WAR. 

With  few  and  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions, the  American  people  have  sym- 
pathized entirely  with  the  Germans, 
during  their  war  against  the  French. 
Hardly  a  newspaper  anywhere,  not  so 
much  as  an  individual  of  any  promi- 
nence, has  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
French  might  be  successful  in  their 
final  appeal  to  arms.  We  have  uni- 
versally hailed  with  delight  the  succes- 
sive advances  of  the  Prussians,  felt  de- 
pressed when  they  were  momentarily 
checked,  and  given  our  contributions, 
when  we  have  given  any,  to  their  com- 
mittees. What  is  the  cause  of  this  de- 
cided manifestation  of  feeling?  We 
have  as  a  nation  assuredly  no  reason  to 
regard  the  French  with  rancor  or  ani- 
mosity. They  wexe  our  allies  in  the 
most  trying  period  of  our  struggle  for 
national  existence,  and  we  have  always 
cherished  towards  them  a  friendly  and 
grateful  disposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  never  been  very  closely  connect- 


ed with  the  Prussians.  The  presenco 
among  us  of  large  numbers  of  the  Ger- 
man race  inclines  us  naturally  towards 
them ;  but  we  have  French  among  us 
also,  and  multitudes  of  our  citizens  are 
in  the  habit  every  year  of  cultivating 
the  most  intimate  intercourse  of  trade 
and  friendship  with  them.  Yet  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  the  present 
time  we  have  desired  the  defeat  of  tho 
French ;  and  we  have  desired  it,  almost 
instinctively,  for  three  reasons:  first, 
because  we  think  the  war  was  precipi- 
tately declared  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, without  sufficient  cause,  with  no 
further  provocation,  in  fact,  than  the 
steady  and  continuous  growth  of  Prus- 
sia in  political  power,  which  is  not  a 
legitimate  ground  for  war;  secondly, 
because,  in  our  own  late  combat  for 
union  and  liberty  we  had  no  more  ma- 
lignant or  stealthy  enemy  than  the  ruler 
of  the  French,  whose  policy  has  been 
subsequently  approved  by  the  votes  of 
the  nation ;  and,  thirdly,  because  every 
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sincere  lover  of  liberty  sees  in  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  the  most  deadly 
enemy  that  genuine  freedom  has  on  the 
continent.  His  nvhole  career  having 
been  one  of  treacherous  despotism,  every 
honorable  mind  wishes  it  to  terminate 
in  humiliation  and  disgrace.  For  twen- 
ty years,  nearly,  he  has  played  a  desper- 
ate game  of  monstrous  egotism  and  base 
persoaal  ambition;  he  has  introduced 
into  politics  the  practices  of  the  brigand 
and  the  burglar,  has  sat  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  development  of  the  free  ener- 
gies of  a  noble  nation,  has  even  bullied 
the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  detestable  schemes ;  and  now  that 
he  has  cast  himself  headlong  into  a  con- 
flict with  a  nation  whose  leaders  are  his 
masters,  no  less  in  diplomacy  than  in 
arms,  we  desire  to  see  him  hurled  from 
his  bad  eminences.  Not  a  soul  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  certain,  desires  to 
see  the  French  people  htimiliated ;  they 
are  a  brave,  gallant,  and  generous  peo- 
ple ;  they  have  long  stood  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  civilization;  but  they 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  trapan- 
ned  and  bamboozled  by  a  wretched  im- 
postor, have  tamely  submitted  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  his  tyrannical  rule,  and  they 
must  bear  the  consequence  of  their  fol- 
ly. They  have  abdicated  their  man- 
hood in  favor  of  what  is  termed  person- 
al government,  and  they  cannot  justly 
complain  if  they  get  enough  of  it  before 
the  end. 

WILLIAM  AND  LOUIS  KAFOLBON. 

What  a  striking  contrast  there  has 
been  in  the  various  proclamations  is- 
sued by  the  two  leaders  respectively  of 
the  nations  no^  at  war  on  the  continent. 
An  honest  republican  can  have  little  re- 
gard for  the  personal  aims  of  either  of 
them ;  they  are  both  dynasts,  the  one 
drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  impe- 
rialism of  Rome,  and  the  other  from  the 
later  Middle  Ages — are  both  eager  to 
maintain  their  mere  family  ascend  ncy, 
and  caring  little  for  the  real  emancipa- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  people. 
But  William  has  shown  himself  an  hon- 
orable, high-minded,  dignified  leader, 
"  every  inch  a  king ; "  while  the  other 


has  proved  himself,  what  he  really  is,  a 
trickster  and  a  gambler,  intent  on  his 
own  personal  glory,  and  hoping  to  gain 
by  deception  and  bombast  what  he  can- 
not win  by  native  worth.  How  paltry, 
imbecile,  and  repulsive  his  first  despatch 
to  the  Empress,  in  which,  describing 
"  Louis  and  I "  as  receiving  ^'  a  baptism 
of  fire,"  he  extolled  a  poor  little  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  would  be  beir 
ter  engaged  with  his  tops  and  marbles, 
for  a  tranquillity  that  moved  the  veteran 
soldiers  to  tetirs  I  What  estimate  could 
a  man,  capable  of  such  heartless  clap- 
trap, have  formed  of  the  good  sense  of 
his  countrymen  and  the  world  ?  Take 
again  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Metz,  whom,  he  abandons  in  the  midst 
of  a  siege,  while  he  exhorts  them  to 
courage  and  perseverance,  and  goes  him- 
self "  to  meet  the  invaders  "  in  a  direc- 
tion where  they  were  not  I  On  the  other 
hand,  how  moderate,  measured,  cautious, 
self-respecting,  and  truthful  the  de- 
spatches of  King  William,  who  tells 
what  has  occurred,  without  boasting 
and  without  concealments.  ^^  We  have 
the  victory,"  he  says  once,  "  but  of  our 
losses  I  dare  not  think  I "  How  manly, 
tooj  direct,  and  honest,  his  reply  to  the 
Pope,  frankly  recognizing  the  good-will 
and  Christian  charity  of  the  Head  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  reciprocating  his 
wishes  for  peace,  but  referring  him,  with 
an  admirable  directness,  to  him  who  had 
declared  the  war,  and  who  was  alone  re- 
sponsible for  its  continuance.  All  his 
utterances,  indeed,  thus  far,  have  been 
those  of  a  conscientious  ruler,  who  felt 
that  he  was  acting  not  in  his  own  inter- 
ests, or  for  his  own  personal  glory,  but 
as  the  representative  of  a  great  nation. 

THE  BOUBCE  OP  NATIONAL  IBTRENGTIT. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  has  been 
drawn  so  ably  by  a  journal  of  this  city, 
the  Evening  Post,  that  we  think  we  can- 
not better  express  our  own  sentiments 
than  transfer  a  part  of  its  remarks  to 
these  columns.  The  argument  is,  that  a 
government,  to  obtain  great  strength, 
even  by  the  standard  of  war,  should 
direct  its  efforts  to  the  building  up,  not 
of  a  great  army,  but  of  a  great  nation. 
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'<  France  is  somewhat  superior  to  the 
German  states  now  at  war  in  population, 
and  greatly  so  in  the  numbers  and  cost 
of  her  standing  army ;  she  is  and  has 
long  been  thoroughly  centralized  in 
government,  while  they  have  been  di- 
vided into  many  states,  which,  within 
four  years,  have  been  at  war  among  them- 
selves. There  must,  therefore,  be  some 
sources  of  national  strength,  not  con- 
tained in  statistical  tables,  in  which 
Qermany  is  vastly  superior  to  France. 

"  Doubtless  these  are  chiefly  the  supe- 
rior honesty  of  the  civil  and  military 
service,  and  the  superior  education  of 
the  people.  When  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon seized  the  throne,  he  was  surround- 
ed by  a  body  of  adventurers,  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  use  and  to  reward, 
but  whose  corrupt  practices  gave  char- 
acter to  every  branch  of  his  govern- 
ment. From  that  day  to  this  com- 
plaints have  been  loud  and  bitter  of 
the  stock-jobbing  plots  of  his  ministers, 
and  the  selfish  and  plundering  schemes 
of  their  subordinates.  A  military  gov- 
ernment is  always  wasteful  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  add  to  this  wastefulness 
general  corruption,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  immense  sums  which  have  been 
added  to  the  French  national  debt  have 
been  squandered,  without  securing  effi- 
ciency even  in  the  army.  A  throne 
founded  in  dishonor  and  perjury  and 
cemented  by  murder  could  not  expect 
to  be  served  in  any  other  than  its  own 
pirate  spirit;  and  the  unquestionable 
disorder,  bad  discipline,  and  constant 
failures  in  supplies  which  marked  the 
first  movements  of  the  Emperor^s  army 
to  the  frontier,  are  the  necessary  results 
of  the  general  corruption  of  his  service. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Prussia  is  not  a 
military  despotism,  but  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  nation  organized  on  a 
ndlitary  basis.  Her  citizens  are  all  sol- 
diers, but  they  are  citizens  still.  They 
identify  themselves  at  all  points  with 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  in  peace  as 
in  war;  and  while  their  resources  are 
not  wasted  in  maintaining  a  million  of 
men  under  arms  through  a  long  peace, 
they  learn  the  military  discipline,  and 
always  hold  themselves  ready  to  prac- 


tise it  when  needed.  The  German  army 
is  thus  as  truly  a  citizen  army  as  our 
own.  The  government  is  stable ;  it  is 
not  afraid  of  individual  freedom ;  its 
civil  service  and  military  staff  are  filled 
for  competency,  and  not  as  the  rewards 
of  treason  or  of  cruelty ;  and  thus  its 
administration  is  pure,  patriotic,  and 
vigorous. 

**  Again,  in  education  the  French  peo- 
ple are  behind  those  of  many  nations ; 
the  Germans  are  in  advance  of  the 
world.  In  several  large  districts  in 
France  a  majority  of  the  adults  are  en- 
tirely illiterate ;  in  Prussia  a  man  who 
cannot  write  is  rarer  than  in  Massachu- 
setts. Where  Napoleon  has  wasted  mil- 
lions on  his  favorites  and  his  army,  the 
Pnissian  government  has  spent  a  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  in  securing  the  in- 
telligence of  its  people.  Man  against 
man,  a  body  of  thinking,  reading  sol- 
diers will  always  be  more  than  a  match 
for  ignorant  ones ;  and  the  unquestion- 
ed personal  superioiity  of  the  German 
armies  in  this  war  mubt  be  ascribed 
more  to  their  superior  intelligence  than 
to  any  other  cause." 

COKSEQUEKCES  OP  THE  WAB. 

Being  without  sufficient  cause,  will 
any  good  yet  come  of  the  war  ?  Much 
suffering,  much  sorrow,  much  ruin  will 
come  of  it ;  but  can  we  hope  for  any 
real  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it, 
for  the  nations  engaged  or  for  the 
world '?  Can  the  overruling  Providence 
pennit  so  enormous  a  waste  of  life  and 
treasure,  without  directing  it  to  some 
adequate  and  beneficent  end  ?  For  our 
part,  we  cannot  believe  it;  not  only  our 
hopes  but  our  convictions  are,  that  it 
must  terminate  in  some  result  greater 
than  the  mere  political  or  territorial 
aggrandizement  of  either  of  the  imme- 
diate parties  to  it.  One  thing  is  certain : 
in  France  there  is  an  end  to  personal 
government.  The  imperial  system,  which 
is  despotism  with  the  forms  of  liberty, 
has  forever  gone  down  in  contempt  and 
disgrace,  along  with  its  principal  expo- 
nent, Louis  Napoleon.  Never  again  can 
the  French  nation  become  so  besotted 
as  to  trust  its  destinies  to  a  single  mind, 
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and  that  one  of  the  basest  and  meanest 
that  ever  achieved  high  station.  But 
having  vomited  the  Bonapartes,  will  it 
go  back  to  the  Bourbons,  older  or  young- 
er ?  That  too,  we  should  say,  is  impos- 
sible. But  for  the  miserable  exam- 
ple of  imbecility  and  self-stultification 
which  Spain  exhibits  in  sending  round 
her  government  to  various  families,  cry- 
ing, Come  and  govern  us,  oh  I  superior 
mortal,  we  should  say  that  this  notion 
of  blue-blooded  families  was  exploded 
in  Europe.  France,  asstiredly,  after  the 
education  of  a  hundred  years  of  politi- 
cal change;  is  not  so  stupid  and  silly  as 
to  believe  that  any  family  has  a  right  to 
govern  it,  or  that  any  family  has  supe- 
rior capacities  for  rulership.  Bhc,  in- 
deed, by  the  immortal  utterances  of  '89, 
would  appear  more  than  all  other  nar 
tions  essentially  republican.  "Will  she 
have  the  manliness,  the  good  sense,  the 
self-respect,  to  proclaim  the  republic  ? 
How  can  we  daubt  of  it  ?  Bonapartist 
and  Bourbon  will  protest  against  it; 
the  whole  priestly  party  and  the  party 
of  sycophants  and  swindlers,  who  be- 
lieve in  ranks,  vvith  many  of  the  timid, 
money-making  shopkeepers,  to  whom 
Republicanism  is  always  presented  as  a 
red  spectre,  will  intrigue  against  it; 
but  the  literary  men,  the  artists,  the 
workingmen,  the  men  of  insight  and 
honesty,  will  demand  it  as  the  only  ra- 
tional solution  of  the  problem. 

But  France  a  republic,  as  she  must  be 
inevitably,  what  is  to  hinder  Spain  from 
recovering  her  sanity,  and  instead  of 
beseeching  for  a  crowned  head,  trust  to 
the  sagacity  and  probity  of  her  own 
people  ?  Or,  can  Italy,  when  the  once 
priest-ridden  Spain  is  free,  endure  any 
longer  the  ascendency  of  her  crapulous 
monarch,  or  Rome  the  senility  of  a 
Pope  ruled  by  a  conclave  of  cardinals  ? 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  emancipated, 
will  intellectual  Qermany  remain  in  the 
background  ?  Ko  doubt  the  modera- 
tion of  the  present  royal  family,  with 
the  brilliant  fame  of  the  Crown-Prince 
as  a  soldier,  will  prolong  its  hold  of 
power.  To  have  conducted  and  termi- 
nated with  success  a  great  war  against 
the  first  militarv  nation  of  the  conti- 


nent, will  be  a  ground  of  gratitude  and 
attachment  to  it  far  better  than  any  of 
its  hereditary  and  dynastic  claims.  En- 
thusiastic royalists  indeed  already  be- 
gin to  talk  of  reviving  the  Empire  in 
the  person  of  King  William.  But  will 
the  German  mind,  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced speculatively  in  political  science, 
consent  to  such  a  recurrence  to  mediae- 
val folly  9  Now,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  science  has 
demonstrated  the  equal  rights  of  men, 
the  title  of  every  human  being  to  abso- 
lute justice,  which  is  the  recognition  of 
his  manhood ;  when  the  people  have 
come  to  know  that  they,  and  not  fami- 
lies or  dynasties,  are  the  only  sources  of 
power,  and  alone  have  the  right  to  rule, 
will  so  enlightened  a  lace  as  the  Ger- 
mans tolerate  any  government  but  self- 
government,  any  method  of  political 
organization  but  the  republican  ?  The 
outlook,  we  confess,  on  all  sides  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  republic ;  but  so  it  was  in 
1848,  so  it  was  in  1880,  so  it  was  in 
1818,  and  so  in  1789 ;  and  yet  the  re- 
public is  a  bugbear  to  large  classes  of 
the  populations;  while  statesmen  still 
see  in  it  anarchy,  and  the  priesthood  the 
downfall  of  their  order. 


BURSTING  OF  THB  BTJBBIiE. 

Since  the  above  notes  were  put  in 
type,  the  imperial  bubble  has  burst. 
Napoleon  is  no  more;  Cflesarisra  has 
played  its  last  card ;  and  the  Prussian 
bayonets  have  let  the  wind  and  bravo 
out  of  the  inflated  posthume.  A  cam- 
paign of  a  single  month  has  sufficed  to 
expose  the  hoUowness,  the  rottenness, 
the  utterly  base  and  corrupt  condition 
of  an  adventurer,  who  for  so  many 
years  has  deluded  France  and  bullied 
Europe.  His  armies,  it  appears,  have 
been  armies  of  pasteboard ;  his  invinci- 
ble military  power  scarcely  more  than 
empty  brag ;  aiid  his  empire,  which  held 
the  world  in  awe,  a  mere  league  of  bri- 
gands and  ehetaliers  d'indmtrie,  who 
having  seized  by  fraud  and  peijury 
upon  the  resources  of  a  mighty,  confi- 
dent, generous,  and  gallant  nation,  hav- 
ing squandered   them   in   ways   best 
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known  to  themselves,  are  at  length 
arrested  and  proclaimed  to  the  world. 
Within  the  short  time  that  it  takes  to 
get  up  a  single  number  of  a  magazine, 
the  whole  stupendous  fabric  of  false- 


hood and  imposture  has  been  exploded ; 
the  conspirators  are  driven  to  the  four 
winds ;  and  the  great  people  thej  had 
throttled  is  once  more  £:ee.  Ta  dmm 
laudamus  ! 


-•••■■ 


LITERA.TURE— AT  HOME. 


The  truth  of  the  axiom  that  there 
is  nothing  so  successful  as  success,  is 
more  conclusively  proved  by  the  Coup 
d'Etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  than  by  any 
other  event  of  the  period.  Execrated 
at  the  time  by  every  right-thinking  man 
in  the  world,  the  Empire  which  follow- 
ed it  not  only  became  stable  enough  to 
command  respect,  and  powerful  enough 
to  cause  fear,  but  so  apparently  nece^ 
sary  as  to  bewilder  the  judgment  into 
forgetfulness  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  brought  about.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
world  had  absolved  Louis  Kapoleon — 
to  use  his  own  phrase — of  his  violated 
oaths,  and  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered 
countiymen.  That  his  countrymen 
themselves  had  absolved  him  was  taken 
for  granted ;  so  much  so,  that  the  few 
who  continued  to  attack  him  by  their 
tongues  and  pens  found  it  unsafe  to  do 
go  except  on  foreign  soil,  where  most 
of  them  came  in  time  to  be  regarded  as 
little  less  than  madmen.  The  curses  of 
Victor  Hugo,  for  example,  may  have 
been  admired  as  poetry,  but  they  were 
certainly  laughed  at  as  politics.  Louis 
Napoleon  himself  came  to  care  so  little 
for  them  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that 
Hugo  remained  a  vociferous  exile  in 
England.  Histories  of  the  Coup  d'Etat 
were  published.  Most  of  them,  it  is 
true,  were  written  from  the  Bonapartist 
point  of  view,  but  not  all ;  for  so  secure 
did  Louis  Kapoleon  consider  himself  at 
last,  that  he  allowed  what  may  be  called 
a  Republican  History  to  appear.  It  is 
the  work  of  Eugene  T^not,  an  editor  of 
the  Steele,  and  is  entitled  Paris  in  De^ 
cember,  1851/  w,  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  Nor 
poken  III.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  title  of 
a  translation  of  M.  T^not^s  volume,  made 
by  S.  W.  Adams  and  A.  H.  Brandon,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton. 


That  the  original  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  be  published  in  Paris  two  years 
ago  strikes  us  as  a  singular  circumstance, 
or  rather  would  so  strike  us  if  events  had 
not  taught  us  that  no  circumstance  con- 
nected with  Louis  Napoleon  can  be  con- 
sidered at  all  singular.  In  any  other 
country  than  France,  such  a  history  of 
such  an  event  as  the  Coup  d'Etat  would 
be  the  greatest  of  blunders,  as  the  crime 
was  the  greatest  of  crimes;  but  in 
France,  it  seems,  they  do  these  things 
differently;  as,  indeed, 'what  things  do 
they  not  do  differently  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  We  have  read  M.  Tenot's 
book  with  great  interest,  and  with  much 
more  confidence  than  we  usually  give  to 
writers  confessedly  adverse  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon. That  it  is  impartial,  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  say,  but  it  certainly 
reads  as  if  it  were.  At  any  rate,  M. 
T6not  substantiates  his  facts  from  im- 
perialist authorities,  who  were  bound  to 
make  out  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for 
themselves ;  and  he  wisely  refrains  from 
commenting  upon  them.  "We  say  wise- 
ly, not  merely  because  his  book  might 
not  have  seen  the  light  at  this  time  had 
a  contrary  course  been  pursued,  but  be- 
cause the  facts  that  he  narrates  arc  suf- 
ficient for  his  purpose,  which  is  not  to 
denounce  Louis  Napoleon  for  the  Coup 
dEtat,  but  to  show  what  Louis  Napo- 
leon is,  by  showing  what  the  Coup 
dEtat  was.  The  indictment  against 
him  is  terrible — ^terrible  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  retribution  which  has  now  over- 
taken him,  and  which  no  one  would 
regret  were  it  he  alone  who  hds  suffer- 
ed. It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  him  now, 
even  among  those  who  were  bis  warm- 
est admirers  and  apologists;  but  wo 
decline  to  follow  it  here,  for,  guilty  as 
he  is,  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled 
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are  far  from  guiltless.  The  situation 
which  rendered  the  Coup  d*Etat  a  pos- 
sibility was  not  made  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon, though  he  seized  upon  it ;  it  was 
made  by  the  incredible  blindness  and 
Tiolence  of  French  politicians.  And  it 
was  French  generals  that  made  it  suc- 
cessful ;  such  men  as  Fleury  and  Can- 
robert  and  Saint- Arnaud,  who  was  sent 
to  his  long  account  in  the  Crimea,  it 
has  since  been  suspected,  by  poison. 
The  head  of  Louis  Napoleon  could  have 
accomplished  nothing  without  the  help 
of  these  willing  hands.  ^^It  seems," 
says  Kiugla^e,  *'  that  the  man  who  was 
most  able  to  make  the  President  act,  to 
driye  him  deep  into  his  own  plot,  and 
fiercely  carry  him  through  it,  was  Major 
Pleury."  **  The  one  was  skilful  in  pre- 
paring the  mine  and  laying  the  train ; 
the  other  was  the  man  standing  by  with 
a  lighted  match,  and  determined  to 
touch  the  ftise.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  moment  when  Fleury  became  a  par- 
taker of  momentous  secrets,  the  Presi- 
dent ceased  to  be  free.''  Let  us  give  the 
devil  his  due,  by  all  means ;  but  let  us 
not  forget  to  give  his  imps  their  due 
likewise.  M.  T6not  does  not,  nor  do  we 
think  that  France  will,  should  they  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  the  Empire 
which  they  helped  to  raise,  and  which 
is  now  rocking  to  its  ruin.  If  they  have 
lived  conspirators,  they  can  at  least  die 
soldiers.  Will  they?  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful. 

—It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the 
highly-wrought  fictions  of  the  day, 
which  deal  for  the  most  part  with  the 
class  of  passions  and  circumstances 
heretofore  confined  to  the  Newgate  Ca- 
lendar, to  a  natural  and  simple  story 
like  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Only  a 
Fiddler^  which  has  lately  been  added 
by  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton  to  their 
uniform  series  of  **  Andersen's  "Writ- 
ings." It  is  not  much  of  a  novel,  as 
novels  go  now,  for  neither  its  plot  nor 
its  characters  are  in  any  sense  remarka- 
ble ;  it  is  devoid  of  startling  incidents, 
and  it  lacks  profundity  of  analysis ;  it 
has,  in  short,  so  little  in  common  with 
the  novels  of  Miss  Braddon,  or  Mr. 
Charles  Reade,  or  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 


that  the  merest  novice  among  the  story- 
tellers of  the  time  would  hardly  put  his 
name  to  it.  It  is  charming  for  all  that, 
however,  as  is  every  thing  written  by 
Andersen,  who  more  than  makes  up  for 
his  deficiencies  as  a  story-teller  by  his 
inimitable  sweetness  and  freshness,  and 
his  perpetual  tenderness  of  spirit.  There 
is  something  child-like  in  most  of  the 
writers  of  Northern  Europe,  and  Ander- 
sen is  the  most  child-like  of  all  of  them, 
the  epithet  "  Immortal  Boy,"  applying 
to  hind  with  quite  as  much  fitness  as  to 
Leigh  Hunt.  We  have  no  such  writers  in 
England  and  America,  for  our  writers  are 
what  they  are  by  culture,  and  not  by 
nature ;  or,  more  exactly,  are  writers  be- 
cause they  have  taught  themselves  to  be 
such,  not  because  there  is  that  within 
them  which  must  and  will  find  utter- 
ance. There  may  be  Art  in  writers  of 
the  stamp  of  Andersen  and  Bjomson, 
but  it  is  so  little  like  any  Art  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  that  it  has  the  efiect  of 
Nature  alone.  Writing  appears  as  na- 
tural with  them  as  conversation  with 
us,  and,  like  good  conversation,  it  has  a 
spontaneity  and  a  variety  not  often 
found  in  writing,  least  of  all  in  any 
English  writing  of  the  period.  Of  "  Only 
a  Fiddler,"  which,  we  believe,  is  one  of 
Andersen's  early  stories,  we  will  merely 
say  that  it  is  characterized  by  the  mo^ 
loveable  qualities  of  his  genius — a  ge- 
nius which  knows  how  to  make  the  sim- 
plest incidents  interesting,  and  the  sim- 
plest people  dearer  to  us  than  all  the 
kings  and  queens  that  ever  lived. 

^There  are,  we  conceive,  but  two 

motives  which  impel  towards  author- 
ship— a  desire  to  make  reputation,  and 
a  desire  to  make  money.  Each  is  lauda- 
ble, and  each  has  led  to  the  production 
of  great  works.    Shakespeare,  wo  sup- 
pose, wrote  for  money  rather  than  repu- 
tation.   Milton,  we  know,  wrote  for  re- 
putation rather  than  money.    Of  the 
two  incentives,  we  honor  the  last  most, 
and  nowhere  so  much  as  among  our- 
selves, upon  whom  it  has  never  exer- 
cised a  very  powerful  influence.    We 
have  authors  and  authors,  but  for  on« 
wha  does  his   best  without  thinking 
how  much  he  vnll  make  by  it,  there  ara 
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twenty  who  will  do  their  worst  if  they 
can  make  any  thing  at  all  by  it.  We 
fancy  in  most  cases  that  we  can  detect 
in  the  work  the  spirit  which  actuated 
the  workman,  but  occasionally  we  con- 
fess to  being  puzzled.  We  are  puzzled, 
for  instance,  by  The  Ntm  Timoihy^  a 
novel,  for  such,  we  suppose,  we  must 
call  it,  written  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Baker,  and  published  by  the  Harpers. 
What  impelled  Mr.  Baker  to  write 
"  The  New  Timothy  ?  "  If  it  was  to 
make  reputation,  we  do  not  think  he 
will  succeed ;  nor  do  we  think  he  will 
succeed,  if  it  was  to  make  money.  For 
while  it  is  possible  that  he  may  do  both 
(as  what  is  not  possible  among  a  people 
who  have  run  **  St.  Elmo  "  and  "  Vash- 
ti*'  into,  say,  fifty  or  sixty  editions 
each  ?),  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
do  either.  Not  that  "  The  New  Timo- 
thy "  does  not  possess  merit,  for  it  does, 
but  that  its  merit  is  not  of  a  kind  that 
draws  attention,  or  satisfies  attention 
when  drawn.  Its  fault  is  that  it  is  not 
interesting.    It  might  have  been  made 


so,  we  think,  if  Mr.  Baker  had  written 
for  the  special  instead  of  the  general 
reader — for  those  who  are  interested  in 
knowing  something  about  the  trials  of 
a  young  minister,  rather  than  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  laity.  It  is  possible  to  interest 
novel-readers  with  a  political  or  relig- 
ious novel  ("  Lothair  "  is  an  example  to 
the  point),  but  to  do  this  demands  ge- 
nius. Thia  Mr.  Baker  does  not  possess. 
Nor  does  he  possess  the  talent  which 
enables  such  writers  as  Miss  Bewell  and 
Miss  Yonge  to  attract  readers  of  an 
evangelical  turn  of  mind.  Mr.  Baker 
misses  these,  as  he  misses  the  frivolous 
and  worldly-minded.  The  best  portions 
of  his  book  are  those  in  which  General 
Likens  and  Mrs.  General  Likens  figure. 
The  character  of  the  latter  is  well  coi^ 
ceived,  and  Mr.  Merkes  is  not  bad,  as  a 
sketch  of  a  peevish,  discontented  min- 
ister. What  little  there  is  of  the  Pecu- 
liar Institution  makes  us  think  well  of 
both  races  in  their  old  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave. 


•♦> 


LTTERATUICE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 


The  march  of  civilization  is  stopped, 
to  detennine  who  shall  lead  it  hereafter. 
The  two  foremost  nations  of  Europe,  in 
science,  literature  and  art,  lay  aside  these, 
their  true  glories,  and  join  in  a  death- 
grapple,  to  decide  which  of  them  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  power  for  destruction. 
To  look  for  marks  of  progress  and  the 
works  that  honor  peace  at  such  a  time,  is 
to  sweep  the  sky  for  new  planets  while 
it  is  thick  with  clouds,  or  to  watch  for 
faint  stars  amid  dazzling  lightnings.  It 
is  not  strange  if  we  find  but  few. 

The  assertion  that  Mr.  Tennyson 

is  preparing  a  new  poem  for  the  press  is 
denied  on  authority.  He  has  many  short 
poems  which  have  never  been  published, 
but  perhaps  they  never  will  be ;  for  the 
present,  at  least,  he  enjoys  his  laurels  at 
rest. 

The  plays  of  Beaumarchais  have 

been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  ac- 
cording to   the  author^a  editions,  but 


with  all  the  readings  added,  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Messrs.  cVHeylli  and  de  Marks- 
cott,  of  which  the  third  volume  appeared 
just  before  war  was  declared. 

The  enthusiasm  for  architecturo 

in  England  does  not  abate ;  but  it  is  still 
scholarly  rather  than  productive,  and 
spends  its  strength  in  restorations.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  have  lately 
been  spent  upon  Worcester  Cathedral, 
and  the  sixteen  thousand  now  needed  to 
complete  it  have  just  been  collected,  al- 
most without  an  effort.  A  subscription 
is  now  circulating  for  the  completion 
of  St.  PauPs,  in  London,  after  the  origi- 
nal plans  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  will  be  enough,  or  nearly 
so,  for  the  work.  More  than  one  fourth 
of  the  sum  is  already  obtained.  Many 
other  cathedrals  are  now  undergoing 
restoration,  among  which  those  of  Chefr- 
ter,  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and  Exeter 
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are  the  best  known  to  American  travel- 
lers. 

M.  Gnizot  has  begun  to  publish 

in  weekly  numbers  his  *^  History  of 
France  '^  for  the  rising  generation ;  and 
although  the  work  will  doubtless  be  in- 
terrupted for  a  time  by  the  war,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be 
carried  on  to  completion  before  long. 
A  translati|m  of  it  by  Robert  Black  is 
announced  Dy  Sampson  Low  &  Go,  Lon- 
don, in  monthly  numbera,  beginning  in 
October. 

^The  liberal  Catholics  of  Europe 

are  disposed  to  meet  the  proclamation 
of  papal  infallibility,  by  a  rigorous 
campaign  against  ultramontane  ideas  in 
every  form.  In  Munich,  a  series  of  essays 
have  been  prepared,  in  which  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Pope  is  attacked,  and 
an  ecclesiastical  system  oatlined  which 
may  be  "  Catholic,"  but  is  as  far  from 
being  that  of  Pius  IX  as  Luther's  own. 
(^^  Stimmen  aus  der  Eatholischen  Eirche 
uber  die  Eirchen  Fragen  der  Gegen- 
wart,"  vol.  i.  Oldenberg,  MUnchen.") 
Only  the  first  volume  has  been  publish- 
ed, and  although  the  editors  are  tho- 
roughly in  earnest,  they  can  scarcely 
hope  to  retain  public  attention  while 
war  and  revolution  rage  around  them. 

The  largest  Bible  in  the  world, 

that  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Bell,  a  Manchester  col- 
lector, has  been  sold  in  a  London  auc- 
tion for  £165.  It  was  a  fine  copy  of 
Macklin's  beautiful  folio,  with  eleven 
thousand  engravings  and  cuts,  illustra- 
tive of  the  text,  and  gathered  from  every 
possible  source,  the  whole  handsomely 
bound  in  sixty-three  thick  volumes. 

In  his  "  History  and  System  of 

the  Jesuits  (Geschichte  und  System  des 
Jesuitenordens.  Mannheim,  Schneider") 
Herr  HoiSman  has  drawn  a  just  distinc- 
tion between  that  ambitious  and  trou- 
blesome order  and  the  Church  they  pro- 
fess to  serve,  pointing  out  how  their 
plots  and  principles  have  always  been, 
and  more  than  ever  in  this  age  are,  a 
kind  of  war  against  honest  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike. 

A  strange  auction  sale  was  recent- 
ly made  at  Saragossa,  in  Spain.    The 


archbishop,  in  order  to  replenish  the 
treasury  of  the  diocese,  exhausted  by 
completing  the  ugliest  cathedral  in  ex- 
istence, offered  for  sale  the  whole  of  the 
offerings  of  the  pious  accumulated  at  the 
rich  shrine  of  the  Virgin ;  whose  statue, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  brought  by 
angels  from  Jerusalem  to  the  site  of  the 
building,  and  set  up  by  tbem  under  her 
own  protection  and  guidance.  There 
was  every  variety  of  offering,  from  a 
cross  containing  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  diamonds,  and  the  crowns 
of  queens,  to  the  commonest  rings  and 
wreaths,  the  gifts  of  the  poorest  peas- 
ants. Most  of  the  objects  sold  for  ludi- 
crously low  prices,  although  a  fine  en- 
amelled watch  of  Henry  IV  brought 
nearly  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  jew- 
els of  Marie  de  Bourbon  and  of  court 
ladies  of  Charles  IV's  time  were  in  de- 
mand. 

The  veteran  historian,  Wolfgang 

Menzel,  was  just  publishing  his  work  on 
"  Prussia's  Services  to  Germany  "  ("  Was 
hat  Preussen  fiir  Deutschland  Geleistet," 
Stuttgart,  Kroner)  when  the  war  bioke 
out.  Herr  Menzel  earnestly  advocates 
the  union  of  all  Germany  under  the  pri- 
macy of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  as 
her  only  safety  against  aggression  from 
France  on  one  side,  and  from  Russia  on 
the  other.  But  what  seemed  to  him  a 
month  ago  an  immense  work  for  the 
statesmen  of  years  to  come,  has  been 
practically  accomplished,  almost  in  a 
day,  by  the  attempt  of  a  meddler  to 
prevent  it. 

The  famous  painting  of  Bathsheba 

in  the  Bath,  by  Paris  Bordone,  formerly 
a  chief  ornament  of  the  Fesch  gallery  in 
Rome,  has  been  bought  for  the  museum 
in  Cologne. 

^Trossin's  copperplate  of  Guido 

Reni's  *'  Mater  Dolorosa  "  is  praised  as 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  the  art 
of  engraving  has  produced,  and  the 
King  of  Italy  has  presented  to  the  en- 
grLver  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Crown  in  recognition  of  his 
merits. 

The  proposed  international  con- 
ference, to  settle   forever  the  precise 
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length  of  the  meter,  as  the  basis  of  the 
metrical  system,  has  been  postponed  on 
account  of  the  war.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  publication  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing scientific  periodicals  of  Europe  has 
been  suspended,  and  science,  as  well  as 
literature  and  the  arts,  may  be  said  to 
be  at  a  stand-still  in  the  warring  na- 
tions. • 

Vienna  has  just  had  a  census, 

showing  the  population  within  the  city 
limits  to  be  682,088,  and,  including  the 
suburbs,  956,204.  In  1864,  the  city  itself 
had  578,525,  so  that  the  increase  in  six 
years'has  been  58,518,  or  little  more  than 


nine  per  cent.  New  York  grows  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  same 
time,  and  is  now  larger  than  Vienna,  al- 
though in  1820  it  was  less  than  half  as 
large. 

For  some  weeks  past  Mount  Vu- 

ache  in  Savoy  has  appeared  to  be  on 
fire,  and  has  poured  out  such  volumes 
of  smoke  as  to  terrify  the  people  of 
Savigny  and  the .  neighboring  valleys. 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  volcanic 
fires  in  the  mountain,  but  the  matter 
has  not  yet  been  scientifically  explored. 
There  is  no  volcano  near  in  any  diree> 
tion. 


Announcement    of    a   New     Magazine. 

- 

Consolidation  of 

WITH 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZmE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


We  have  the  satisfaction  of  annoimeing  the  above  union,  to  take  place  on  the  comple- 
tion of  tlie  present  volume  of  Putnam's  Magazine. 

The  new  Magazine  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  (Timothy  Titeomb) ;  will  bt 
HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED,  and  will  bear  the  name  of  SORIBNER'S  MONTBLf, 
and  be  issued  about  the  15th  of  October  for  the  month  of  November. 

*»*  See  separaU  Protpeetut.  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO. 

To  the  friifids  of  PutnanCs  Magcudnt : 

The  November  number  of  Putnam's  Magazine  will  complete  the  sixth  volume  of  the  sec- 
ond series,  with  title  and  index.  The  remainder  of  Mas.  Ames'  excellent  story,  **£IRENB; 
A  Woman's  Right,"  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  who  have  paid  for  18'/0.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  November. 

The  first  number  of  the  NEW  Magazine  (for  November),  to  be  issued  about  15th  Octo- 
ber, will  be  sent  by  us  to  all  our  subscribers,  in  place  of  the  December  number  of  Putnam'^ 
and  to  all  subscribers  who  have  paid  for  any  numbers  of  1871  we  shall  send  the  new  Maga- 
adne  for  the  same  time. 

We  do  this  believing  that  it  will  be  welcomed  as  an  entirely  tatisfaetory  continuaHon  of 
thepreacni  work — ^presenting  additional  attractions  at  large  expense,  and  jet  furnished  at  a 
low  price.  With  a  high  literary  character,  it  will  contain  more  matter,  very  handsomely 
printed,  and  profmely  illustrated. 

We  shall  send  also  a  bill  for  subscription  to  the  new  Magazine  for  one  year,  beginnhig 
with  December.  Our  personal  friends,  and  those  of  Putnam's  Magazine,  will  do  us  an  in>- 
portant  service,  first,  by  a  prompt  remittance  of  the  amount  of  the  subscription  ($3)  for  the 
new  work ;  and,  second,  by  taking  a  little  pains  to  send  us  additional  subscribers. 

There  is  only  one  subscription  price  for  the  new  work,  viz. :  ($8.00)  Three  Dollars,  the 
prices  per  single  number  being  80  cents  each.  The  publishers  give  no  ehiblnng  dieeountt^ 
or  other  modifications.  But  the  present  subscribers  to  **  Putnam,"  who  remit  to  u»  promptly 
for  the  new  year,  will  reoeiye  (free)  a  cloth  cover  (price  50  cents)  for  the  Sixth  Yulume  of 
"  Putnam."  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS, 

Association  Buildino,  Coa.  oy  28d  St.  ako  Fourth  A^. 
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Portrait  of  Beethoven.    After  Ferd.  Schimon. 

Life  size,  18x23  ^"4>      •  •  •  •  Price,  $20.00 

Cabinet  size,  11x14,  .  .  .  .  '^  5.00 

The  Joy  of  Autumn.     After  Wm.  Hart. 

Size,  16  1-8x20,  .      ,      .  .    %       .  Price,  $12.00 

Prairie  Flowers.     After  Jerome  Thompson. 

Size,  16  1-8x20,  ....  Price,  $12.00 

^The  Three  Tom  Boys.    After  j.  G.  Brown. 

Size,  17x21,       .....  Price,  $15.00 

The  Maiden's  Prayer.    After  j.  G.  Brown. 

Size,  14x18,      .....  Price,  $12.00 

View  on  the  Hudson,  near  West  Point.    After  Herm.  Fuechsel. 

Size,  26x15  1-4,  ....  Price,  $12.00 

Lal<e  George.     After  Herm.  Fuechsel. 

Size,  26x15  1-4,  ....  Price,  $12.00 

Little  Prudy.  \  .r     ..     ^       .. 

Little  Prudy's  Brother.  [  ^^'''  ^''-  ^"^'  ^"^^^^- 

Size  of  each,  14x17,        .  .  .  Price  of  each,  $4.00 

Little  ChrlStel.     Poem  Illustrated  by  Ed.  Knobel. 

Three  Illustrations,        .....  $3.00 

One  Illustration,      ......         i.oo 

Bouquets.     No.  i,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Size  of  each,  7x9  38,.  .  .        Price  of  each,  $1.00 

Album  of  American  Artists.    No.  I. 

Six  pastoral  subjects,  after  paintings  by  J.  Foxcroft  Cole, 

drawn  upon  stone  by  the  artist. 

Size  of  Plates,  16x20,  .  .  .        Price  per  set,  $5.00 


l^Prang's  ChromOS  are  for  sale  in  all  Art  stores  throughout  the  world. 

i®"Prang'8  Chrome  Journal,  containing  an  illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive list  of  all  our  publications,  is  mailed  free  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of 

postage  stamp,  by 

L,    PRANG-   &   00., 

B^iiie--A.rt    I*u."blisliers, 

BOSTOJTj    Ma9a, 


2^2  Putnam's  Monthly  Advertiser. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe  and  make  up  Clubs. 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  OCTOBER 

WILL    BE    PUBLISHED    PART    1    OP    THE    NEW   VOLUME   (187O-71)   OP 

The    Sunday    Magazine. 

Profusely  Xllustrated, 

Edited  by  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.  D. 

The  Publlshera  have  much  pleasure  In  annoaDcIng  that  whatever  has  hitherto  attracted  pablio  favor  to  this 
Magazine  will  be  oontiaued  and  extended,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  shorter  articles,  the  foUowlsg 

Impoxrtaxit    Serial   "V^orlcB 
will  all  go  on  together  next  year,  and  be  completed  within  the  volume  : 

I. 

YOUR  LIFE  AND  MINE. 

A  Record  or  Struggles  and  Stnigglers. 

•  Br  A  CITY  MAN.    ' 

!!• 

THE  STORY  OF  CHARITY  IN  LONDON. 

By  THOMAS   GUTHRIE,  D.  D. 

III.  I 

AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 

Impressions  of  a  Three  Months'  Tisit  in  1870. 
Bt  W.  G.  BLAIKIB,  D.  D. 

A  NEW  W^ORK 

Bt  GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LL.D.,  author  of  "Aleo  Forbes,'*  ota 

A  'N:ErW  ^\^ORK 

Bt  th»  Rev.  ANTHONY  V.  THOROLD. 

•VI. 

A  NEA?^  ^WORK 

Bt  EDWARD  GARRETT.. 
VII. 

A  NE^W  ^V^ORK 

Bt  HfiNRY  ALFORD,  D.  D. 

And  it  will  be  PEOFOBELY  ILLUSTRATED  with  Woodcuts  ftom  Designs  by  Pirwzll,  Houobtoh, 
Mahonet,  Zweckbb,  Frases,  Waixeb,  Tboxson,  Hughes,  Wolf,  Dalzbll,  and  others. 


THE  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  endeavors  to  answer  to  its  title  in  all  respects.  Its  articles  are  varied,  and 
touch  on  subjects  connected  with  Christian  thought,  work,  and  life.  Laymen  teach  in  it  without  offi&noe,  and 
clergymen  speak  without  ascending  the  pulpit.  It  seeks  to  be  cheerAil  and  healthy  in  its  tone,  wise  in  ita 
teacning,  tender  in  ite  spirit,  and  catholic  as  faiefits  tiie  day. 

To  make  the  Magazine  plain  to  common  people  without  being  vulfar,  interesting  to  cultivated  minds  with- 
out being  unintelligible  to  men  of  ord-nwry  education  ;  to  make  good  our  entry  into  cottages  as  well  as  draw- 
ing-rooms ;  to  be  read  by  people  of  nil  denominations;  to  be  of  no  class,  of  no  sect,  of  no  party,  but  belonging 
to  all  and  profitable  to  all,— such  is  our  aim.  It  is,  In  one  word,  to  adopt  the  best  and  most  varied  means  for 
calling  off  the  mind  ftom  the  secular  eubjecte  which  necessity  forces  upon  it  daring  the  week  ;  to  awaken  from 
their  torpor  those  feelings  of  gratitude  and  adoration  which  the  divine  greatness  and  goodness  flhoahi  excite; 
and  to  make  the  reeular  return  of  Sunday  as  healthful  to  society  as  the  showers  which  soften,  fertilise,  and 
oeautifv  the  earth,  bringing  with  them  the  influence  of  heaven.  

THOMAS  GUTHRIE. 

Terms. — Yearly  subscription,  $3.50.     Per  Part,  30  cents. 

Club  Rates.— Two  copies,  $6.25 ;  Three  copies,  I9 ;  Five  copies,  $14 ;  Ten  copJes, 
I25,  with  one  copy  ^atis  to  getter-up  of  club. 

The  Sunday  Magazine,  with  Uppincotfs  Magazine^  $6.50 ;  with  Good  Words fifr 
the  Youngs  $5.25  ;  with  Qood  Words,  $5.50. 

Specimen  Number  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents.    Address 

J.  B.  LIPPINOOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

715  and  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphla, 


Interesting  and  Valuable  Papers 

IN 

PUTNAM'S   Magazine. 

FIFTH  and  SIXTH  Volumes,  Completing  the  Series. 

Travels.— Passamaquoddy— Our  Trip  to  Egypt— Opening  of  the  Suez  Canal- 
Madrid — Down  the  Danube — Fairy  Island — Yachting — Arctic  Travel- 
ing— Aurora,  etc., — Montauk. 

Popular  Science. — ^Weapons  against  Fire — ^The  Human  Ear — Is  Death 
Painful  ?— Insect-Life  in  Winter— Eastern  Portal  to  the  Pole — Birds  of  the 
North — On  Tune — Salmon-Fishing — Associated  Press — ^AVild  Bees — Mu- 
sic in  Nature — Ice  by  Steam. 

History  and  Philosophy.— Cuba  and  its  recent  History — Father  Hya- 
cinthe,  by  Hon.  Jno.  Bigelow — A  Night  on^the  Mississippi — American 
Neutrality — Our  Celtic  Inheritance — Madame  Roland— Political  Degener- 
acy— Merico — Disraeli — Dr.  Holmes— ;-Madame  La  Fayette — Constitutional 
Crisis  in  England — ^The  French-Prussian  War. 

Social  Philosophy. — American  Hotels — Sketches  in  Color — A  French 
Salon — ^The  Princess  Biddy — African  Exodus — Railway  Traveling — The 
Bear  Hunt ;  or.  Life  in  Sweden — School-Days  at  the  Sacred  Heart — 
American  Characteristics — ^The  Subvented  Church — American  Dress — 
Great  Gold  Flurry — ^Proportional  Representation — Disenchanted  Republi- 
can— New  York  Society — Salt-Water  Ethics — Apartment  Houses. 

Literary  Specialties. — Linguistics — Predicatoriana — Celtic  Literature — 
Miss  Mitford — Polyglots — English  Literature — ^The  Bible  Version — Ro- 
setti,  Painter  and  Poet — Shakespeare  in  Germany — Folk-Songs. 

Fine  Arts. — Private  Galleries — Academy  of  Design — Foreign  Notes. 

Material  Improvements.— Virginia  and  its  Progress— The  New  South— 
The  Organ — Railways. 

Stories  ^y  M,  C.  Putnam — Mrs,  R,  H.  Davis — Mrs.  M.  C.  Ames — Mrs.  Austin — 
A  Ford — Col.  J.  W,  Deforest — ^Leonard  Kipp — Edw.  Spencer — C.  P. 
Cranch — Dr.  T,  M.  Coan — C.  M.  Ellsworth,  and  others. 

Poems. — Bryant — Bayard  Taylor — ^R.  H.  Stoddard — E,  C.  Stedman — Buchan- 
an Read. 

Other  Leading  Authors.— Prof.  DeVere— John  Bigelow— Tuckerman— 
Miss  Cooper — Prest.  Coppee — Prest.  Chadboume — Mrs.  Barrow — Prof. 
Maury — E.  De  Leon — Bishop  Kip — Maj.  Bundy — Parke  Godwin — Col,  John 
Hay— C,  T.  Lewis — P,  G.  Hamerton — David  Dudley  Field — Eugene  Ben- 
son— W,  J.  Stillman — Pro£  Greene — Profl  Goldwin  Smith — Prof.  L.  Clarke 
Seelye— Prof,  Eggert- Dr.  S,  Osgood— Dr,  W.  A,  Hammond— P,  B. 
Wight — Geo,  Kennan — Prof,  J.  M,  Hart — ^J,  Franklin  Fitts — Prof.  Hoppin. 

*4i*  See  also  Contents  of  first  four  volumes.    Price  of  each  vol.,  in  cloth,  ext  $2.50. 
Complete  sets,  6  vols.,  cloth,  ext,  (15.  Half  cal(  ext,  $30. 
A  liberal  discaufUfor  School  Libraries. 


Scribner's  Monthly, 


AN 


Illustrated  Magazineforthe  People 

Conducted  by  DB.  J.  Qt.  HOLLAITO  (Timothy  Titcomb) 

AND 

Published  by  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York, 

Will  be  Issued  early  In  October,  fbr  November,  and  "will  take  the  place  of  «*  PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE' 
and  **  HOIJliS  AT  HOME,"  both  of  irhlch  will  be  merged  in  the  New  Magaeins  on  the  oompletlon  of  ibelr 
present  volumes. 

Db.  HoZiLAirD,  who  has  recently  returned  fVom  Europe,  after  a  period  of  rest  which  his  long  and  unremit- 
ting literary  labor  rendered  necessary,  has  consented  to  embark  his  time  and  capital  in  this  enterprise ;  and 
American  readers  will  need  no  aecurance  from  ns  that  one  who  has  proved  his  capacity  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people  In  so  many  walks  of  literature,  and  whose  name  has  no  associations  but  those  of  success,  will  make  a 
Mac^zlne  which  will  be  welcomed  at  all  the  firesides  of  the  land.  His  books  are  everywhere,  and  his  fyieoda 
ai'u  with  his  books. 

BCRIBNER'S  MONTHLY,  in  both  its  literary  and  artistic  departments,  will  be  of  an  eminently  interest- 
ing and  popuhir  character.  To  this  end,  the  services  of  the  best  writers  and  artists  procarabiej  are  beiog 
on^a^e*!. 

The  NEW  MAQAZINK  wUl  contain  articles 

SCancLsoznely   and   Px*of*asely   lUusti^ated, 

ON 

American  and. Foreign  Life  and  Character 

Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Old  and  Nev^  World  ; 
Great  Charitable  Enterprisee; 

Important  Internal  Improvements; 

Scientific  Subjects  Popularly  Treated; 

TOGETHEF^  WITH   SeRIALS,    ShOI\T  StORIES  AND  SKETCHES 

Bif  the  best  A.fneriean  and  Mnglieh  Writers, 

Trenchant  Essays  on  Living  Issues; 

Poetry ;  Editorials  on  subjects  of  Current  Interest; 
Literary  and  Fine-Art  Critiques, 

And  other  interesting  and  popular  features  in  contemplation,  which  will  be  announced  in 
due  time. 


Canvassers  are  wanted  throughout  the  entire  country,  to  whom  specimen  pages  wll 
be  furnished  and  good  wages  paid. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Magazine  will  be  three  dollars  ($3)  a  year.  Single  num- 
bers thirty  (30)  cents.  The  usual  discount  to  the  trade.  An  office  for  receiving  and 
forwarding  subscriptions  wanted  in  every  city. 

Theup-town  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  of  SCRIBNER'S  MONTHLYwillbeat 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS',  comer  of  23d  St  and  4th  Ave. 

654  Broadway,  New  York  (3d  FloorX 


NBW    PUBI.I0A.TI09rS 

For  the  Fall  of  1870. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, BOSTON. 

LEE,  SHEPARD  &  DILLINGHAM,  49  GREENE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


♦  ♦  »< 


Uew  Illustrated  Juvenile  Books  Now  Ready. 


BEAR  AND  FORBEAR, 

Or  the  Young  Skipper  of  Lake  ITcayga. 

By  OLIVER  OPTIC. 
r6ino.   Illustrated ,.,.....••  i  as 

The  Lake  Shore  Series, 

Completed  in  6  vols.    48  lUaatrationa.     Per  volume     125 

In  neat  box. 

THBOUGB:  BT  1>ATZZGBT,  or  The  Young  Engineer 

of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad. 
iXPS^^i^^  JJXPJB^^flr,  or  The  Rival  Academies. 

^^■XJfja^'^'^J^^  Young  Captain  of  the  Ucayga  Steamer. 
VZVSSS^^'  or  The  Var  of  the  Students. 
554€*.  J?*'  **^T^«  Y<>"n«f  Peacemakers. 
^^^  ^^^  rOBBJBAU,  or  The  Young  Skipper  of 
Lake  Ucayga. 


THE  LITTLE  MAID  OF  OXBOW. 

By  MAY  MAHNSRING. 
x6mo.    Illustrated 


The  Hoping  Hand  Series. 

Completed  in  Six  Tolumes. 
74  full  page  Illustrations.     In  neat  box.      Per  vol. .  1 

Comprising  : 

CLIMBING  THE  BOP  IB. 

BIIsLT  GBIMBS'S   VAVOBITB. 

THB  CBUTSB  Of  THB  BASHJiWAT. 

TMB  LITTLE  8PANIABD, 

SALT  WATER  DICK. 

LITTLE  MAID   OF  OXBOW. 


I  00 


1  00 


CHABLEY  AND  EVA'S 


X  00 


HOME  IN  THE  WEST. 

By  MlBs  LOUISE  M.  THURSTON. 
i6mo.    Illnstrated 

The  Charley  Roberts  Series. 

In  neat  box.  Three  vols,    xa  Illustrations.    Per  vol..  x  00 

HOW  GEiBLBT  BOBEBTS  BEOAHB  A  ]£AB. 
HOW  EVA  BOBEBTS  GAUSTEI)  HEB  EDUOATIOH. 
OHABLEY  ABB  BVA>8  HOME  DT  THE  VEST. 

THE  HARD-SORABBLE 

Of  Elm  Island. 

By  Rev.  ELIJAH  KELLOGG. 
i6mo.    Illustrated.  ...^ 1  95 

The  Elm  Island  Stories. 

Completed  in  6  vols. 
In  neat  box.    x6mo.    34  Illustrations.    Per  vol******  i  as 

LION  BEN  of  Eltn  laland. 

CMABLIX  BELL,  The  Waif  of  JSFIm  Island. 

THE  ABK  of  Elm  Island. 

THE  BOT  EABMEBS  of  Elm  ItUmd. 

THE  TOVNG  8HIPBVILBEB8  of  Elm  Island. 

THE  HABB-SCBABBLE  of  Elm  Island. 


THE  PINKS  AND  BLUES 


f 


Or  The  Orphan  Asylum. 

By  ROSA  ABBOTT. 
i6mo.    Illustrated i  < 

The  Bosa  Abbott  Series. 

Completed  in  Six  vols.     24  Illustrations.    Per  vol. . .  x  « 
In  neat  box.     Comprising : 

J'ACK  OE  ALL  TBABE8. 
ALEXIS  THE  BUNA  WAT. 
TOMMY  HICKITP. 
UP8IBE  BOWN. 
THE  TOVNG  BETECTIVE. 
THE  PINKS  ANB  BLUES. 


THE  BOYS  OF  6RAN0  PR£  SCHOOL 

By  Prof.  JAS.  OeMILLE. 
Author  of  ••  The  B.  O.  W.  C,»»  "  The  Dodge  Club,»»  &c. 
x6mo.    Illustrated |t  . 

The  ''B.  O.  W.  C*  Stories. 

To  be  completed  in  six  vols. 
a4  Illustrations.     Pervol x  a 

THE    '*B.  O.  W.  €." 

THE  BOT8  OE  GBANB  PBE  SCHOOL. 


A  WBONQ  CONFESSED 

IS  HATiF  BEDBESSED. 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bradley.    z6mo.    Illustrated 

ONE  GOOD  TUBN 

DESEBVES  ANOTHEB. 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bradley.     x6mo.    Illustrated 

ACTIONS  SPEAK 

LOTJDEB  THAN  WOBDS. 

By  Miss  Kate  J.  Neely.    x6mo.    Illustrated 

The  Broverb  Stories. 

By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bradley  and  Miss  Kate  J.  Neely. 

Six  volumes.    In  neat  box.    Illustrated.    Pervol.... 
Birds  of  a  Eeathsr. 

Einm  Esathers  do  not  make  Eine  Birds. 
Handsome  is  that  Handsome  !>'■ 
A  Wrong  Confessed  is  half  B 
One  Good  Turn  deserves  An 
AeUons  speah  louder  than  1 


Z   CM 


I  o 
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LEE  &»  SHEPARiyS  TRADE  LIST. 


Ne^T  Illustrated  Juvenile  Works, 

IN    PRESS   FOR    IMMEDIATE   PUBLICATION. 


A  New  Series  of  Original  Stories, 

IE  SPRINBDALE  STORIES. 

By  Kn.  8.  B.  C.  BAHUSLS. 

a4mo.    24  Illttstrations.*     Per  VoL •• 75 

Comprising : 

BI^B.  irBTTIB'8  TBIjIL. 

BBIC,  ^OHKSTONB'e  JFJLRM. 

HMBBBBT.  BlfyXSl^BLJLJSJBf. 

n.  Sammels  it  a  pleanng  writer,  whose  contributions  to 
er  Optic*s  and  other  iuTenile  mamines  have  been  eagerly 
omed  by  young  people.  None  <h  the  stories  in  this  series 
»  ever  been  published  before.  The  scenes  are  hiid  in  the 
of  New  York ;  the  prairies  of  the  for  West :  the  schools  of 
a ;  the  chalkclifi  ot  England :  the  castle  of  Ennisfellen  in 
many ;  affording  rich  material  for  an  agreeable  and  instmct- 
series  of  storybooks,  which  the  author  has  profitably  em- 
ed.  The  wliole  series  is  admirably  tUvstrated  by  Miss 
U  Humphrey. 

rTLE  FOLKS  ASTRAY. 

By  80PHIB  MAY. 
i6mo.    Illustrated 75 

The  first  of 

Bru^y^s  Flyaway  Stories. 

form  with  **  Little  Prudy  "  and  "  Dotty  Dimple  Stories." 
Dotty  Dimfie  in  a  Ntw  Dreu. 

I>otty  I>ifnple  Stories. 

Complete  in  6  vols.    43  Llustr^tions.    Per  vol.  •••..«.    75 


ty  JHim^^  at  her  Chrmndm^ther't, 
JDoHyjHmpie  at  JSome, 

JDofty  IHmpU  out  WesU 

Zkftty  IHmple  at  Play, 

Doffy  JDiinpto  at  Sch^a^. 

J>otty  lHfnjpio'9  Jnymwmy, 

new  holiday  edition,  with  18  new  iUustrstiona  by  Miss 
E.  Green,  in  addition  to  the  original  af  by  Thomas  Nast, 
d.  Miss  Green  and  other  artists  of  celebrity. 


E  TONE  MASTERS. 

i6mo.    Illustrated.    Per  vol. ...... 


I  as 


A  Musical  Series  for  the  Young. 

By  thg  AtaJkor  0/  TJU  Soprano^  ^€, 

ZABT  ANT>  MJSJmBLSSOSK. 

KVML  Ayj>  SATDN. 

le  first  of  this  series  was  received  with  great  fiivor.  The 
or  has  opened  a  new  realm  of  enjojrment  for  young  i^onle, 
lives  of  the  old  masters  of  song  are  net  only  mstnictiva  oat 
snt  many  romantic  scenes  of  interest  whidh  are  profitably 
eht  out  oy  the  author.     Each  volume  is  handsomely  lUua- 
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t6mo.    innstrated. 


«  n 


IN6  ON  A  MISSION. 

ifime.    IHnstratad..* •••••••• s  95 

f  the  Author  of  Bessie  Lovelly  Madge  Graves^  ^e. 
Being  the  sst  and  and  vols,  of 

The  Beckoning  Series. 

le  author  of  *'  Besde  Lovell  '*  is  a  fiivorite  writer  for  **  Oli- 
Dptic's  Magazine."     The  volumes  of  this  series  are  idl 
ittractive  and  instructive. 

By  Bev.  Chas.  H.  Tearson. 

■  of  *«  Cabin  on  the  Piairie." 

^  of  Western  Life. 

on  the  Prairie." 


FIELD  AND  FOREST. 


Or  the  Fortunes  of  ft  Farmer. 

i6ma    14  illustrations ••• 


I  w^ 


PUNE  AND  PLANK. 


I  M 


Or  the  Mishaps  of  a  Mechanic. 

i6mo.    14  illustrations 

By  OLIVSB  OPTIO. 

Bang  the  ist  and  and  volumes  of 

Upward  and  Onward  Series. 

To  be  completed  in  6  volumes. 


PATH  QRAY'S  JOURNEY 

To  the  Cotton  Tslands. 

,  B6mo.    Dluslrated.    Three  vols,  ready.    Per  vol 195 

Batty  Gray  Series. 

lOmo.    Illustrated.     Pervol i  95 

JFram  Boeion  to  Baltimore, 

Brom  Baltitnore  to  Waehinffton* 

Batty  at  Mount  Vtmam. 
On  tne  Way, 

THE  WONDERLAND  STORIES. 

A  Beautiful  Library, 
Printed  on  tinted  paper.     Numerous  iUustratioBS. 

Elegantly  bound.     Per  vol •••«  x  9% 

Full  gilt  sides  and  edges ,.....••  t  9» 

Comprising : 

Ali«^9  Adventuree  in  Wonderiand, 
Through  the  ZooMnytRaoot  «md  what  AHoe  mmem 
^^  where* 

3%e  Hou^e  on  WheeU,  or  the  Stoten  Chiid. 
Lottere  Bverywhere,  or  Bhymee  and  Storiea  iW 
Children. 

The  three  new  books  are : 

THBOUGH  THE  LOOKING«GLAS6, 
And  what  Alloe  saw  there. 


r 


The  great  success  of  **  Alice's  Adventuiea  in  WoDdaiiaBd'* 
and  the  advance  orders  already  received,  wammt  the  publishefa 
in  anticipatiujg  for  this  new  book  a  veiy  lar:^  sale.  It  wiD  ba 
issued  here  simultaneously  with  its  publication  in  England,  and 
in  style  and  price  will  be  unifonB  witb  **■  Alioe'a  AdvastaiM.'* 

THE  HOITSE  ON  WHEELS, 
Or  the  Stolen  Child. 

Translated  £nm  the  French  of  Mad.  de  Stols. 
By  Miss  £.  F.  Adams. 

With  so  illustrations  from  dettgns  by  Emile  Bayard. 

xsmo.    Tinted  paper.    Uaifcrm  with  AUoe's  Advea- 

tures r... IMS 

Full  gilt  sides  and  edges x  ja 

The  "  House  on  Wheels"  has  had  a  large  sale  in  FruxMh, 
In  presenting  a  translatioa  embellished  with  the  remarkably  fiae 
illustrations  of  Emile  Bayard,  great  care  baa  been  taken  to  pse- 
serve  the  quaint  humor  and  attractive  style  of  the  original. 

LETTERS  EVEBYWHEBE, 

Or  Bhymes  and  Stories  for  Children. 

a8  full  page  illustratiens  by  Schuyler. 

zamo,    Tintedpaper.    Qoth i 

Full  ^t  sides  and  edges t 

Reprinted  from  the  English  edition. 

The  size  and  stvle  of  the  beautiful  illustratioos  have 
preserved  and  the  letter-press  has  been  made  lo  eonibrm  in 
to  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.*' 


By  WM.  EVEBETT. 

Author  of  "  Changing  Base,  or  What  Sdwaid 

DOUBLE  PLAYi  AStoryofSchoolLlDB 

Uniform  with  ^*  Changing  Base." 


LEE  e^  SHEPARjyS  TRADE  LIST. 


Miscellaneous    Books, 


The  Coming  Man* 

WH7  AXn)  HOW! 

Why  the  Chinese  Emigrate, 

And  the  Means  thev  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

to  America.     With  Sketches  of  Travel,  Social 

Customs,  Amusing  Incidents,  &c. 

By  col.  RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL, 
('*  RinsBLL  "  of  the  Boston  TnTdler.) 
i6mo.    Illustrated  from  original  designs  ••  i  50 

The  Old  Masters. 

THE  PBZNCES  07  AST.' 


*9,  Pminiert, 

Sefiptprt  nnd   ArthitMU, 

(Translated  from  the  French.) 
By    MRS.    S.    R.    URBINO. 
i2mo.    Illustrated 2  00 


HAND  AKS  MITSICAL  UATTEB, 

By  Mme.  Gabrielle  de  la  Motte. 

Octava    Boards  and  white  paper 2  00 

tinted    "     3  50 

300 
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LZ9HT  AT  EVZNTIBS. 

A  compilation  of  Religious  Poems, 

%  the  Editor  of  ''Chimes  for  Childhood,"  ftc. 
i6mo.    Cloth. I  CQ 

The  Some  Echo  Series. 

3  vols.   Illustrated.   In  neat  box.  Per  vol.  i  50 
ChUmmfitr  CMiOhoce. 

Light  at  JBvtntide, 


THE  SOCIAL  STAGE. 


For  Home  and  SchooU 

By  GEO.  M.  BAKER, 
Aether  of  "Amateur  Dramai,"  "  Mimic  Stage,**  ftc. 
i6mo.    Illustrated i  50 

The  Amateur  Urama  Series* 

By  GEO.  M.  BAKER. 

3  vols.  Illustrated.     In  neat  ix>x.    Per  vol.  i  50 

AMATBVn  2>nAMA8. 

TUB  MIMXC  8TAGJS. 

THB  SOCIAL  STABB. 


mSKlBLY  OF  FABAQUAT, 

With  Notes  of  Diplomacy  Under  Difficulties. 
By  Hon.  CHAS.  A.  WASHBURN, 

Late  Minister  Resident  at  Paragaay. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols.    Octavo. 

BIOaBAFHICAL  ANNALS 

OF  WZLLZAMS  COLLEaE. 

By  Rev.  CALVIN  DURFEE. 

W  ih  an  mtrocluction  by  Rev.  S.  ItBNJBUS  Pkimb,  D.  D. 


THE  LOBD'S  FBA7SB. 

A  Course  of  Lecturo 
By  Rev.  GEO.  C.  BALDWIN,  D.D., 

Author   of    Representative    Men  —  Representativ 
Women,  &c.      i6mo.    Cloth. 


BjF  tig  m$iikgr  0/  **  Credo, 


•t 


TEE  DIVINE  1£AN. 


Uniform  in  Style  and  Priei 


B.  UONBOFS  BEAsnros. 


Bro—  mnd  TotHe  JUadingt, 

For  Home,  School  and  Public  Readaagi 

Mum9fU9  Bemding»  in  1Vm«  mnd  Vene, 

For  Home,  School  and  Public  Rcadanci 

IhrmwudU  Remdingt  in  JVose  aiMl  Vene, 

rot  Home,  School  and  Public  Rcadinga 

Jw90nUB  Btmdinga  in  Br—  mnd  Ver9t, 

For  Home,  School  and  Public  Reading! 

IfANUAL  OF  BIBLE  SELECTIONS 

and  Responsive  Exercises 

For  puhlic  and  private  Schools  of  all  grades.  Sab 
bath.  Mission,  Reform  Schools,  and  Family  Wor- 
ship.    i6mo.    Clotlu 

By  Mrs.  S.  B.  PERRY. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Works. 

The  Bnle  aad  Ezercises  of  Holy  Living. 

A  New  Xdidon,  tkguOy  priatid  with  i«d  berim» 
on  tmted  peper.    i6mo. 

Extra  Ooth  Beveled,  Red  or  Gilt 

"     Limp, 
Turkey  Mor.  Extra, 
CalA 
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The  Bnle  and  Eseroises  of  Holy  Dying. 

A  New  Edition,  elegantly  printed  with  red  bordera, 
on  tinted  paper.    z6mo. 

Extra  Qoth  Beveled,  Red  or  Gilt  edece 

"     Limp,         "  ••       *^ 

Turkey  Mor.  Extra,       "  " 

Calf,  ••  •«  •• 

Hdy  liTing  and  Dying. 


.  •  •  •  ■  I 
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Two  vola.  in  one.    Red  Line,  tinted  paper.    i6mo 

Extra  Cloth  Bevded,  Red  or  Gilt  edges. . . . 

"       Limp,        "  "       *^ 

Turkey  Mor.  Beveled, "  "       "    .,     

Calf,  extra,         "        "  "       " 


a  s 

a  a 
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TTnlfonn  with  above. 

The  Imitation  of  Chxist 

Two  vols,  in  one.    Red  line,  tinted  petr 
Extn  Cloth,  Beveled,  Red  or  Gilt  edB«e 
"  ••     Limp         "  "    ^^ 

Turkey  Mor.  Ex. ''^ 
Calf,  extra 
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LEE  <&•  SHEPARUS  TRADE  LIST. 


Books  in  Fine  Bindings. 


HE  GROSS  k  GROWN  SERIES. 


ife's  ICorning, 

Or,  ConncQ  and  Enooungemeat  for  Yoathful  Christ- 

AiM,    4to.    Full  morocco,  antique,  gilt. 450 

Half  Calf,  gilt 3M 

ife's  Evening, 

Or.  Thoughts  for  the  A|^.    410. 

Pull  morocco,  antique,  nit • 4  50 

Half  Calf;  gilt 300 

ife's  Quiet  Hours, 

Quiet  Hints  for  Yooag  and  Old.    4to. 

Fall  morocco,  antique,  gflt 4  90 

Half  Calf,  gilt 300 


Cross  and  Crown  Series* 

3  Tolnmea,  in  neat  box,  lull  morocco,  ant.,  gilt.   Per  voL  4  50 

Compriting: 

JJFB*8  MORNINB, 

LITE'S  EVBNnrQ, 

IjITE'S  QirJJET  HOJTRS, 


blaska  and  its  Besonrces. 

B7  W.  H.  Dall,  Director  of  the  Scientific  Corps 
of  the  Russian  Telegraph  I^jcpedition. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood  cuts  from  drawings 
BMde  bj  the  author,  together  with  an  entirely  new  Map. 

One  ToL,  crown,  8n>.  half  morocco,  ex.  mart>led  edges  10  90 

"    calf  ••  "  10  30 

fiiU    "  "  "  la  00 


THE  eOLDEN  TRUTH  SERIES. 


Gdden  Truths, 

Religious  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Mrs.  C. 

M.  Means.    4to.    Full  morocco,  antique,  gill 450 

HalfCalf,  gUt 3  «» 


the 


Words  of  Hope. 

Religious  consolation  in  prose  and  Terse,  by 
compler  of  "  Golden  Truths." 

fto.    Full  morocco,  antique,  gilt 490 
WfCalf;  gilt 300 

Living  Truths. 

From  the  best  religious  writers,  in  prose  and  verse, 
by  the  compiler  of  "  Words  of  Hope,'*  and  "  Golden 
Truths." 

fto.    Full  morocco,  antique,  gilt 450 
ialf  Calf;  gilt 3« 

The  Golden  Truth  Series. 

3  vols.     In  neat  box. 
Full  morocco.     Antique.     Gilt    Per  vol 4  9> 

Comprising : 

OOLDBir  TBUTHS. 

^WOBDS  OBBOFE. 

LiriKO  TBVTE8. 


Baoon's  ISssays. 

With  Annoutions  by  Archbishop  Whately.    New 

Edition. 

This  edition  contains  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Glosuriil  lodex, 
by  F.  F.  Heard,  Esq.,  of  the  Boston  Bar.    8vo. 

Half  calf,  marbled  edges 5  <» 

••    Tky.  gilttop  S<» 

Full  morocco,  antique,  gilt  edges.. «. 7^ 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARTISTS  AND  AMATEURS. 


i>^r'i^^^^^^^^>^<»^^^»« 


Auto-type    Fac-similes 


OF 


DRAV/INGS 

ALBERT  DURER,  LUCAS    VAN   LEYDEN, 
RAFAELLE  and  MICHEL  ANGELO. 


PRINTED  IN  PERMANENT  COLORS. 


LONDON : 
EDWARDS  4;  KIDD,  22  HENRIETTA  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN, 

NEW  YORK: 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS,  Association  Building,  23D  Street, 

Agents  for  th«  United  States.  • 
1870. 


1  The  Deposition  (The  Passion) $0.75 

2  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  healing  ttfe  Cripple 75 

3  St  Sebastian,  pierced  with  arrows  and  tied  to  a  tree         ....  75 

4  Pilate  washing  his  hands 75 

5  St.  George  on  horseback, 75 

6  A  lady  on  horseback, 75 

7  The  Crucifixion            75 

8  A  countryman  witli  a  basket  of  eggs  on  the  ground  before  him      .        •  75 

9  Three  men  in  conversation 75 

10  A  man  in  a  Turkish  dress 75 

1 1  St.  Christopher  turned  to  the  right 75 

12  St.  Christopher  turned  to  the  right,  the  subject  treated  diflferently         .  75 

13  A  naked  woman  with  an  infant 75 

14  La  Petite  Fortune 75 

15  Four  winged  children 75 

10  Diana  and  Apollo 75 

17  Two  female  saints 75 

j8  a  man  holding  a  standard 75 

19  The  judgment  of  Paris.    20  La  justice,    each 75 

21  The  Madonna  on  a  crescent •        .  75 

22  The  Madonna  with  a  crown  and  sceptre  on  a  crescent    ....  75 

23  The  Madonna  seated,  suckling  an  imfant  child 75 

24  The  Madonna  with  the  infant  Saviour,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree          .  75 

25  Bilibald  Pirkheimer.    26  Bilibald  Pirkheimer.    A  copy  from  the  print    each  i.oo 

27  Albert,  Elector  of  Mentz' i.oo 

28  Phillip  Melancthon            i.oo 

29  A  Beetle.  30  Study  of  marigolds,    each i.oo 

31  The  Madonna  seated,  with  the  infant  Saviour,  holding  in  her  hand  a  pear  i.oo 

32  Group  of  five  warriors         .        .  • i.oo 

33  A  white  horse  with  a  warrior  behind 1.25 

34  The  great  white  horse ,.        .  1.25 

35  The  Madonna,  monkey  in  foreground      . 1.25 

36  The  penitence  of  St  Chrysostom ,        .        .  1.25 

37  A  man  asleep,  woman  and  winged  child  in  foregroimd    ....  1.25 

38  A  group  of  four  naked  women 1.25 

39  The  Nativity,  with  St.  Joseph  drawing  water  from  a  well        ...  1.25 

40  A  knight  and  his  lady,  Death  behind  a  tree 1.25 

41  A  portrait  of  Albert  Diirer,  the  fether  of  the  painter,  engraved  by  W.  Holler  1.25 

42  A  coat  of  arms 1.25 


Educational  Books 

PUBLISHED  BY 

C.  p.  PUTNAM  &  SONS,  New  York. 

On  English  History — Lossin^s  new  work. 

On  Drawing  and  Color — Mme.  Cavers  Works.  ^ 

On  Natural  theology — Pres't.  Chadbourne. 

On  Geography — Fays  Great  Outline  and  Introduction. 

On  American  History — Irving  s  Columbus^  Irving s  Washington. 

On  Anglo-Saxon — Klipstein's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar. 

On  Political  Economy — E.  Peshine  Smith. 

On  Psychology — Bascom. 

On  Chronology  and  History — Putnanis  World's  Progress. 

On  Geology— Prof.  St.  John :  Prof.  Molloy. 

High  Class  Reading  Books — Irving* s  Sketch  Book ;  Child's  BenedidUy  a 
Survey  of  the  Creation ;  Stearns'  Shakespeare  Treasury ;  De 
Fere's  Wonders  of  the  Deep  ;  Irving' s  Life  of  Washington^ 
condensed  in  one  vol. ;  Irving' s  Columbus^  i  vol. 

Treacher s  Books  of  Reference — Godwin* s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography; 
Haydn  s  Dictionary  of  Dates ;  Putnam's  World's  Progress. 

Bee  frill  titles  'belo^w* 


• 

Sptefmen  copies  9$nt  to  teaehen  for  mtctrnwation  on  receipt  nf  haH/  the  advertSeed  price. 


BASCOM.  Principles  of  Ps3rchology.  By 
John  BASCosf,  Professor  in  Wimams' 
College.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

CAVfi.  The  Cav^  Method  of  Learning  to 
Draw  from  Memory.  By  Madame  E. 
CavIc.       From    4th    Parisian    edition. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

*«*  ThU  Is  the  crdtf  method  of  dtawinff  which  redllo 
teoMtee  anything.  The  rvmnrkable  treatlso  in  whicn 
Bhe  unfolds,  wTtk  surpttstlns;  int«r«st>  the  rosults  of 
hor  observations  apon  the  'tcachfng  of  drawing,  and 
the  ingenions  methods  nho  applies,  Madame  Cay6 
*  *  *  renders  invaluable .  semciB  to  all  wbo  hsve 
marked  oat  for  themselves  a  career  of  Art.— Extract 
from  a  long  review  in  the  Revtte  dee  Z>eux  Mondee^ 
written  bv  DELAOaoiz. 

**It  is  interesting  and  valnable."— D.  HuhtisotoVi 
Preset,  Nat,  Acad. 

**  Shonld  be  used  by  every  toaoher  of  drawing  in 
Amerlex''— CTittf  Item,  PhUa, 

'*  We  wish  that  Madame  Cav6  had  pnbUehod  this 
work  half  a  century  ago,  that  we  might  have  been  In- 
»triietcd  in  this  enviable  *ocomplIshment.'*-T-Hai3w'« 
Mag. 


CAVfi.  The  Cav^  Method  of  Teaching 
Color.    I2m0y  cloth,  li.oo.* 

♦,•  This  work  was  referred  by  the  FroBch  MlnWff 
of  Public  InetmcUon  to  a  oommisaioa  of  tea  wniMst 
artists  and  officials,  wln>ae  report,  written  ^  M.  Dels* 
crofx,  was  unanimously  adopted,  cndoning  ao^  tp- 
proving  the  work.  The  Mml^iter  i hereupon,  br  t 
specinl  decree,  authorized  the  use  of  it  in  the  ttmt 
normal  schools. 

CHADBOURNE.  Natural  Theology ;  or, 
Nature  and  the  Bible  from  the  same 

■  Author.  By  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  Presi- 
dent of  University  of  Wisconsin.  Stu- 
dent's edition,  $1.75. 

COLUMBUS:  His  Life  and  Voyages. 
By  Washington  Irving.  Student's 
coition.  Prepared  by  Mr.  Irvikg. 
With  illustrations.  i2mo,  half  bound, 
$1.75. 


^Materials  used  in  this  Method: 

I.  The  GAUZES  (FRAMED)  are  now  ready.  Price  $1  each.  With  discount  to 
teachers. 

IL  The  STAND  FOR  THE  GAUZE,    Price  I1.50. 

IIL  METHODE  CAVt., pour  apprendre  d  dessiner  juste  etde  memoire d'apr^s Ics 
principes  d' Albert  Durer  et  de  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Approved  by  the  Minister  of  Puh"C 
Instruction,  and  by  Messrs'.  Delacroix,  H.  Verne^  &c.  In  8  series,  folio,  paper  covers. 
Price  $2.25  each. 

N.  B.— The  CRAYONS,  PAPER,  and  other  articles  mentioned  in  the  awf  Aicdiod, 
may  be  obtained  of  any  dealer  in  Artists'  Materials.  Samples  of  the  French  articiei 
may  be  seen  at  Putnam  &  Sons'. 


Putnam's  Educational  Books. 


FAY.  A  new  system  of  Astronomy.  By 
Hon.  Theo.  S.  Fay.  Richly  illustrated. 
For  Families  and  for  Students.  I2m0) 
with  Atlas,  quarto.    {In  press.) 

FAY.  A  new  System  of  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  Hon.  Theo.  S.  Fay.  With  finely 
executed  Maps.  For  Families  and  for 
Students.  i2mo,  with  Atlas,  quarto. 
Cloth  extra,  $3.50.  School  edition, 
I2.75.    (See  separate  Circular.) 

•«*An  Introductory  Geography  for 
younger  classes  is  in  preparation.  Com- 
plete in  I  vol.  4to. 

These  voInmM  hare  been  prepared  with  the 
gpreateet  care,  and  have  cost  several  yenrs  of  labor, 
vnder  the  snggcstioDs  and  sHperrision  ef  Hnmboldti 
Ritter,  and  the  most  eminent  Qeographers  and  As- 
tronomers of  Europe.  They  are  on  a  now  plan,  and 
the  maps  and  fllnstraitons  are  admirably  ezeonted  at 
large  expense.  We  have  just  Issued  a  new  edition, 
revised,  at  a  lower  price,  as  above. 
l*ho  Atlas  may  be  had  separately.    Price  §2. 

Nsw  YonK,  March  0th,  1869. 
Dear  8ir^~^^  Fay*s  CTeofrraphy  for  Schools  ^  has  bi>en 
added  to  the  list  of  books  fumiohod  to  tho  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Yuars,  &o.,  TFIOS.  BOE:5K, 

Clerk  9f  Board  </  Edueatimu 
***It  Is  used  In  Vassar  College  by  about  one  bun- 
droilpnpils,  anil  in  many  hiich  schools. 

'*Tne  Great  Outline  of  Geography  oan  neiihcr  be 
dispensed  with,  nor  snpereeded.*^— Henrt  B.  Tapfan, 
late  PrttMtnt  of  the  mchigan  UnioergUi/. 

^  It  makes  Geo((raphy  almost   a  new  science.** — 
H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D. 
"  ComprehenslTc  and  eomplcte."— JV.  Y.  yation. 
•  Doolc  Improves  upon] 

teroatcd,  and  tateMna  1 
A.  OiBBOKS,  Harvard  Roomst  N,  Y. 

GODWIN.  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Biogra- 
phy ;  A  record  of  the  lives  of  Eminent 
persons.  By  Parke  Godwin.  New 
edition,  with  a  Supplement  brought  down 
to  the  present  time.  By  George  Shep- 
pard.  In  one  volume.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  $3.50 ;  half  calf,  $5.00. 

**  We  can  speak  fh>m  lonr  experience  in  the  nse  of 
this  book,  as  a  well-lhumbed  copy  of  the  first  edition 
has  lain  for  years  on  our  library  table,  for  atmoft 
daily  reference.  A  oonoife,  compact  biographical  dic- 
tionnry  U  one  of  the  most  necessary  ana  convenient 
of  roanuiUs,  and  we  seldom  fulled  to  find  what  we 
looked  for  in  this  excellent  oompendium."— If'^m^ 
JoumctL 

HAYDN'S  Dictionary  of  Dates,  Relating 
to  all  Ages  and  Nations.  13th  London 
edition,  with  an  American  Supplement 
by  G.  P.  Putnam.  Large  8vo.  $9.00. 
Half  russia,  $10.50.  Discount  to  teach- 
ers, 10  per  cent. 

IRVING'S  Sketch-Book.  The  Sketch- 
Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent  People's 
edition,  1 6mo.  Blue  cloth,  $1.25.  [This 
edition  is  used  as  a  School  Reader.] 

••It  Is  positively  be«utlful.»'— Sir  Walter  SeotL 
"  This  exquisite  miscellany."--/.  O,  Lockhart 


The  book  Improves  upon  ncquaf  ntaneo.  Myolassos 
are  much  interoatcd,  and  tatehinp  is  a  pleaaure.—E. 


KLI PSTEI N,  A  Grammar  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Language,  Revised  edition.  By 
L.  N.  Klipstein,  A.M.,  LUM.,  and 
Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Giessen. 
l2mo,    fi.50. 


LOSSING,  A  History  of  England,  with 
special  reference  to  tne  Progress  of  the 
People  in  Civilization,  Literature,  and  the 
Arts,  and  in  Social  Life.  With  illustra- 
tions. By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  i  vol. 
i'2mo.    Jn  press, 

*0*  This  volume  will  combine  the  best  features  o\ 
several  new  works  published  In  England,  with  some 
esseuti^il  additions. 

MOLLOY.  Geology  and  Revelation ;  or, 
The  Ancient  History  of  the  Earth.  By 
Prof,  MoLLOY,  With  numerous  illus« 
trations.  An  exact  reprint  of  the  English 
edition  ;  with  a  chapter  on  Cosmogony, 
by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  and  an  Introduction 
by  Prof.  Silliman.  i2mo,  cloth  extra. 
$2.50, 

PUTNAM,  The  World's  Progress.  By 
G.  P,  Putnam.  In  one  large  volume, 
i2mo.  Cloth,  $3.50  ;  half  calf^  gilt, 
$5.00,  A  new  edition,  continued  to  1867. 

"  It  has  been  planned  so  ss  to  fkcllitate  access  to  tho 
largci^t  amount  of  uraful  Informntion  in  the  smallest 
portftible  compass.^— JSujfofo  Courier, 

'*  The  best  manual  of  the  kind  that  ^as  yet  appeared 
in  the  English  language."— j^oston  Courier. 

SMITH.  A  Manual  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. By  £.  Peshine  Smith,  i2mo. 
I1.50. 

\*A  comprehensive  text -book,  specially  suggested 
snd  approved  by  Hkitrt  C.  Cakkt  and  other  eminent 
political  economists. 

STEARNS.  Shakespeare  Treasury  of 
Wisdom  and  Knowledge— displayed  in  a 
comprehensive  arrangement  of"  Themes 
from  his  Works."  By  Chas.  W. 
Stearns,  M.  D.  High  School  edition, 
i2mo,  cloth,  I2.00. 

**  a  charming  work,  admirab'o  in  execntlon."— ik)^ 
ton  Transcript. 

"The  scholar  and  student  will  And  Dr.  Steams' 
volume  an  invalusblo  guide  and  h^p.''*-^Providenee 
Journal. 

*«*This  book  Is  al(<o  warmly  cnmmendcd  by  the 
eminent  Shakespearian  critics,  Messrs.  J.  F.  Collier, 
J.  O.  Halliwoll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowdcn  Clarke  and 
others— and  is  especially  praised  for  its  adaptability 
to  interest  young  people  in  the  discriminating  know- 
ledge of  Shakespeare.  Asa  reading-book  for  higher 
classes  it  is  admirably  fitted.  The  ornamental  edition 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  school  prizes. 

ST.  JOH  N,  Elements  of  Geology,  for  the 
use  of  Students.  By  Samuel  St.  John, 
Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

*«*  The  publisher  is  advised  from  all  quarters  that 
this  is  tho  best  manual  of  the  kind  for  instruction  in 
Geology,  and  for  popular  Ufie. 

WASHINGTON  &  the  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION;  A  Historjr:  for  the 
use  of  Schools  and  for  Families.  Con- 
densed from  the  larger  work  of  Wash- 
ington Irving.  Large  i2mo,7i2  pages, 
with  Illustrations.  Student's  edition, 
half  roan,  $2.25. 


Putnam's  Educational  Depository,  4th  Ave.  and  23d  St 


3S^  Putnam* s  MonMy  Advertiser. 


^^ 


SPRING    WATER. 

For     Sale     by     Principal     Druggists. 

Cores  CANCEB,  Cures  CUTAKEOITS  AFFECTIONS, 

Cures  SCBOFUL  A,         And  all  the  Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

AND  THE  SOVEREION  ItEMEDT  FOR 

BRIGHT''S    DISBAS 

AKD  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 


The  following  is  unsolicited  testimony  of  eminent  physicians  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
Missisquoi  Spring  Water,  taken  from  lectures  delivered  by  them  or  from  articles  in 
medical  publications,  not  given  with  a  view  to  their  use  as  an  advertisement. 

A  learned  Professor  of  Clioknl  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women,  and  obsiotrlc  physioiim  to  BellerM 
Hospital,  &o.,  in  his  obseryations  on  the  malignant  diseases  of  the  uterus  before  the  New  York  Academj  of 
Medicine,  and  Juat  published  bv  that  Institution,  remarks  : 

''The  Missisquoi  S|>rlng  Water  has,  in  some  cases,  s<>emed  to  bo  of  great  benefit  in  nrresting the prosmi 
of  th^  disease.  In  a  few  instances,  one  of  cnnoer  of  the  bresst  nnd  four  of  uterine  cancer,  the  appa««nt  effect 
haa  been  more  striking  than  any  remdU  that  J  h€n}e  seen  from  any  other  agei^S 

[An  extract  from  The  Monthly  Homoaopathlc  Review,  May  1, 1870^  published  in  London,  Englaod.] 

By  Dr.  TU'l'HILL  MASSY. 

The  Missisqaoi  Springs  of  Franklin  Connty,  Vermont,  are  nt  present  rather  fr<>quently  ]^rescrlb6d  in 
England  for  diseases  where  the  knife  was  the  severe  medicine  of  other  days;  I,  therefbre,  deem  it  my  dutjto 
lay  before  your  readers  the  experience  which  I  have  gathered  relative  to  these  Springa       ♦       #      ♦      * 

The  Spring  A  is  the  one  most  generally  esported,  and  which  I  have  frequent! v  prescribed.  Itgavegrest 
comfort  to  a  lady  who  was  suflferlng  from  a  large  open  cancer  in  the  right  breast;  cleansed  the  snr&c«,  reliered 
the  pain,  induced  sleep,  and  diminished  the  tendency  to  bleeding,  when  applied  externally,  like  slta^e  water 
dressing,  and  taken  in  half  tumbler  doses  twice  a  dny. 

The  benefits  of  the  Spring  A  were  very  remarkable  In  a  lady  burdened  with  an  ovarian  tnmor  oontainln^, 
much  water,  with  considerable  abdominal  tenderness.    A  few  bottles  always  reduced  her  great  size,  oad  relieved 
her  mind  from  the  dread  of  an  operation  which  was  once  proposed. 

The  DiORXTic  action  of  the  water  was  quite  decided  in  a  suspected  case  of  cancer  in  the  itomacl),  vits 
dropsy  of  the  extremities,  engi^ng  the  .cellular  tissue  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  in  a  lady  at.  74.  Hernist 
symptoms  began  with  vomiting  of  blood  ;  next,  an  inability  to  retain  food.  A  hawl  tumor  could  bedistiBdiy 
felt  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  was  pronounced  cancerous  bj'  two  physicians.  It  was  tender  to  the  toneb, 
and  accompanied  with  sickness.  This  last  symptom  yielded  to  araenieum  and  ipeeaciianha^  given  from  time  w 
time.  Apis  and  mXphur  were  prescribed  without  benetit  for  iho  dropsy,  which  continued  to  increase.  At  ia» 
I  ordered  the  water,  and  to  my  surprise  the  anasarca  gradually  left,  and  within  four  weeks  no  trace  of  u^ 
tumor  could  be  felt. 

Dr.  E.  H.  DixoK,  editor  of  The  Scalpel^  after  having  witnessed  tbe  effect  of  the  Missisquoi  Spring  Watsr 
on  one  of  his  patients,  ssvs  : 

'•  It  is  very  evident  that  the  uce  of  the  Missisnuoi  Spring  Water  haa  raised  this  lady  from  s  dying  condition 
to  comfortable  health  and  atrcnoth.  When  a  woman  has  a  disease  that  is  invariably  progre^^sive,  a  puiM  of  <ioo 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  can  stand  with  difliculty  and  cnnnot  cross  a  room  without  aid,  «J"J^* 
few  months,  during  the  use  of  a  remedy,  gains  twenty  pounds  of  flesh  and  walks  six  miles,  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  doubt  its  efficacy." 

A  Professor  of  Physiology  in  a  well-known  Western  Medical  College,  referring  to  another  case  ot  cancer, 
writes  :  v  wi  ei«. 

••  I  have  now  a  caae  under  treatment  which  leaves  all  doubt  out  of  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  "J'j^ 
quol  Spring  Water.  I  refer  to  :i  cnse  of  open  cancer  located  in  the  left  mammary  gland,  which  i«  y**'j'?* 
r.ipidly  and  surely  under  the  influence  of  this  water.  No  other  application  has  been  made  to  the  ulcer,  »"^  °J? 
medicine  of  any  kind  has  been  prescribed  or  taken  since  the  use  of  the  Missisquoi.  I  have  ^'^'c^^^i  I^n- 
with  great  interest.  The  patient  has  gained  rapidly  in  flesh.  The  squamous  eruption  of  the  limbs  ^^.jT\ 
peared,  and  the  ulcer,  which  was  in  size  about  one  inch  in  length  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  |^^  .!"lli 
almost  entirely  closed,  and  the  ulcerated  portion  beneath  the  skin  is  not  more  than  one-third  oi  its  on^iw" 
dimensions." 


Pamphlets  containing  other  cases  and  cures  of  cancer  and  scrofula,  and  many  won- 
derful cures  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  can  be  had  gratis  of  the  principal  druggists,  or 
by  addressing 

MISSISQUOI  SPEINGS,  Franklin  Co.,  Vermont. 
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OFHCES,  CONTINENTAL   BUILDING, 

Nos.  22,  24  and  26  Nassau  Street,  cor.  of  Cedar, 
NEW  V(%nK. 
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JUSTUS     LAWRENCE. 

M.     B.     WYNKOOP. 

S.efBtafT,  J.  P.  ROGERS.  Aciu.r,,  S.  C.  CHANDLER,  Jr. 

M«d!c>l  Ewminer,  E.  MERRICK.  M.  D.  Counttl.  WHITNEY  &  JONES. 


3Z>  I  £^B  O  TO  :Ft.S, 

JAMBS  B.    COLGATE,    -     - Triviir  Sf  Colgalr,  Bankin. 

CHAUNCEr  M.   DEPEIf, Lali  Surilary  ••/Stall. 

JUSTUS  LAffRENCE, Pri,id,mi. 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER, 1 39   B'tadtegj. 

JOSEPH  T.  SANGER, Mirtham,  45   Lihiny  Sirtil. 

M.  B.   irrNKOOF, n^y-kipf  fef  HalU-tiri. 

HENRY  C.    FISH,  D.  D., Niioari,  N.  J. 

RICHARD  ff.  BOGART, 0.  M.  Btgari  (g  O,.,  BA-ktr,. 

LUTHER  ff.  FROST, Mw  r-ri. 
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OFFICES,  CONTINENTAL   BUILDING, 

ITos.  22, 24  &  26  Nassau  St.,  cor.  Cedar,  New  York. 


The  Most  Sdccessfdl  Company  ever  Orgahized. 


Progress  of  tlie  Company. 

Polioiaa  luned  In  IMS,  -  1,405   I   PoUoIm   laaned  In  1868,  -    SJMM 
"In  1861,  -  *,188   I        "  "to  1869,  -    8,718 

TOTAL    POLICIES  Issued  to  Sept.  1,  1870,  27,917. 


ASSETS, $4,500,000  00 


Branch  Offlce,  4th  Avenue  and  23d  Street,  New  York. 

{Association  BaUding.) 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON,  Managers. 


"  Their  Name  is  legion." 


stomach,  headache,  constipation,  nervous  de- 
bility, nausea,  and  indescribable  mental  miseiy 
are  among  its  terrible  ofispring.  Give  tbem 
all  the  c(w>fl!f^fl«  with  Tarhant's  Effer- 
vescent Seltzer  Aperient,  which  renovates 
aad  reguiatea  the  bowels,  tones  the  stomach, 
and  is  a  sure  remedy  for  indigestion  and  all 
its  concomitants. 
SOLO  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


KVXBT  lUULl  BhoaldH»Tt  k  XICSOBCOFS. 

An  famucmra  and   AHirania    Wit   to  discern 

Thb  Wohsbbs  of  Nature. 

Send  to  Ote  anderslsned  fltr 

OEAIO'S  PATENT  MI0B03C0PE. 

Price  p«r  mall,  POBtace  Hid,  ft2.T6. 
iritb  TWO  noanted  ObJecM,  IS. 00.  • 

Fai  up  in  B  nut  box,  irith'.full  direoiiaiu  for  uiing 
It  ^rAfullr  piuted  oD  (he  cover. 

AdibeH  A,  B,  €ABE,TOI«, 
IjOtIt  BlH[41,Klli«b«Mt,  N.  J, 
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A  ftw  more  AganU  wan  led. 

IndsUUe  Pencil  Co..  Nonli.mi.toTi,  v,^. 


Dutch  Bulbous  Roots 
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HERALD  OF  HEALTH  FOR  1871. 
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Teai-a.  Their  American  and  Bsmpean  Patent  Afrenc? 
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What  Bid  It.      Lj'on'a  Eathnlron  made 
J  hair  Bon,  luxuriant  and  thick,  and  Hagnn't  Uag- 

arbla  beamy  you  nnw  aeo.  Thla  1>  empbatlcaUy  tbe 
Dgnageof  BlIwhoDaetheaeartlelea.  A  flna  head  of 
lir  and  a  refined  coraplenlon  are  the  greateat  altrao- 
lot  I.  woman  ean  poaieag.  The  Kaihalron  and  Uag- 
>lla  Balm  are  Juit  what  will  give  tbem  lo  yOD— and 
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Jin  Important  Work  on  "  THB  G-RBiLT  WBST." 


New  Tracks  in   North  America. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  TRAVEL    AND   ADYENTUI\E, 

While  engaged  in  a  Survey  for  a  Southern  Railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

By   "W^IM.    -A..    SSjliXj,    ]Vf . -A^    Cantab. 

With  contributions  by  Gen.  W.  J.  Palmer,  Major  Calhoun,  and  others. 

Profusely    and    Handsomely    Illustrated. 

I  vol.,  8vo.,  cloth,  $5.00. 
NEW  YORK :     G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS. 
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KUNTZE,  E.  J.     THE  MYSTIC  BELL.      A  Story  for  Young  Folks.      i6mo,  doth, 
illust.,  $1.25. 

%*  A  charming  Jurentle. 

WHAT  IS  FREE  TRADE  ?    By  Emile  Walter.     i2mo.  $1.00. 

"An  nnanswerablo  arg^ament  ngaini>t  the  follies  of  protection,  and  a  Btlnging  ftitire  on  the  advoeatei  of  tint 
policy,  Avhich  would  ennch  ub  by  doubling  our  expenses.  Wit  a:id  sarcasm  of  the  sharpest  and  brightest  wrt 
ure  used  by  the  author  with  great  effect."— iV.  Y.  CUiien, 

**  The  most  tellinff  statements  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  tree  trade  the3ty  ever  published,  andis^  perhaps 
unsurpassed  in  the nippltiess  of  its  illustratious.— 2!hs Nation. 

WHAT  MAKES  ME  GROW  ?    or  Walks  and  Talks  with  Amy  Dudley.    With  two 
illustrations  by  Frolich.     i6mo,  cloth  extra,  $1.00. 

%*  A  charming  and  useful  little  book  for  Juveniles  from  six  to  twelve  years.  It  is  well  adapted  alio  iff 
Suiiday-sohooi  Librariea 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT  ?    A  Manual  for  Housekeepers.     i2mo,  80  cents. 

The  design  of  this  Manual  is  to  suggest  wbat  is  seasonable  for  the  ttible,  each  day  in  the  week  ;  andhdwH 
shall  be  oookod,  wituont  the  trouble  of  thinking.  It  provides  a.i  agreeable  variety,  which  may  be  changsd » 
salt  the  income  of  tl  e  re.idor.  A  collection  of'Pickies  aud  Sauees  of  lure  merit  forms  a  desirable  addition  •■ 
the  end. 

NEW  YORK:  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS. 
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Thk  Man  in  the  Moon,       .        .       .        Prof.  Schele  De  Verb,  465 

French  Influence  at  the  Vatican,         Rev.  Dr.  Keatinge,  477 

Lota's  Missionary  Field,        .        .        .     "Susan  Cooledge,"  486 

About  Dogs,  Socially,  .        .         Caroline  A.  H albert,  495 

The  Fortunes  of  Ahmed,        .       .        .    James  W.  Morris,  502 

The  American  Language,    .  .        W.  W.  Crane,  519 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Petitioners: 

A  record  from  the  Executive  Chamber.      M.  Wentworth,  527 

A  Woman's  Right.    X.        .       .     •  .  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ames,  537 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Peking,      .        .        .       Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  Shanghai,  545 

The  Fourth  of  September  in  Paris,        A  Young  American,  553 

Editorial  Notes c^q 

The  Lesson  of  the  Day— Lmng  Abrood  and  at 
Home— The  Last  Kick  at  Hhakeapeare. 

Literature  at  Home. ^6, 

Title  and  Contents  to  the  Sixth  Volume. 


VTO  CONTRIBUTORS.— The  Editor  of  the  new  illustrated  magazine, 
"  Scribner's  Monihfy,^^  will  decide,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  regard  to  using  the  remaining 
contributions  received  by  Putnam's  Magazine.  Those  net  accepted  will  be  returned 
by  us  to  the  writers. 

IT  The  unexpected  change  in  our  control  of  the  Magazine  must  be  our  excuse  to  those 
whose  accepted  papers  could  not  be  printed  in  the  present  series.  We  ask  for  their 
indulgent  consideration. 


PUTNAM'S  and  SOEIBNEE'S  ILLUSTBATED  MAGAZINE. 


See    I*rospeotxis. 


Our  interest  in  the  new  magazine  will  be  remembered  by  the  friends  who  have  so 
steadily  given  their  support  to  the  present  series.  We  shall  co-operate  actively  in  the 
publication  and  sale  of  the  new  work,  and  we  ask  orders  for  it  on  the  terms  advertised. 


See    -A^tLvertiseineiits    of 

G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons'  New  Publications— 


KENNAN'S  TENT-LIFE  IN  SIBERIA. 

PROF.  MOLLO/S  GEOLOGY  AND  REVELATION. 

BELL'S  NEW  ^TRACKS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.    Illustrated. 

IRVING'S  WASHINGTON.     Popular  edition.    In  onevolnme. 

NEW  ART  PUBLICATIONS,  j«^j//w/<?r//^. 

ENGLISH  BOOKS  in  fine  bindings,        do,        &c.,  &c. 


8vo,  $5.00. 
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LIVERPOOL  &  GREAT  WESTERN 

8TKAM   COMI>^]Sr"5r, 

For  LIVEI^POOL  via  QUEENSTOWN, 

CA.TtTtTCl.TSGr    TUS  TTIHIXED    SX^XES   If^II^S 

Fl^OM    PlBR,   46,    NOR^TH    RlVER,     N.  Y. 

BTEBT     WEDNEaDAT. 

IDAHO 0«pt.Prio«.     . 

3SrB-y.*l.DA. "      Graen,      . 

aO£.OH.A.X>0 "      ITrsaman.    . 

lUClr^XTseOTA.       ...  ••      "Wliliiiierari 

XT£BX«.A.S^A.  ,...«■       Onord. a,aBi* 

S.£A.irZXA.77.A.ST  ...  "      ITorsyth. S.OaO 
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3,131  Xons. 
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Cabin  Passage,  $80  Qold.     Steerage,  $30  Currency. 


imputmenti,  and  ua  Hindiked  with  eray  [cqnblM 


C3E'~  Tti«  Steiman  mi%  built  of  lion,  Id  w 


T/m  State-Rooms  are  all  en  Deck,  thtm  inturing  thoaa  ffreatest  of  aU 
luxuries  at  Sea,  perfect  ventUation  and  Mffbt. 

sur  bsfore  the  ulTaitlBed  hour  of  iBllinc. 


WILLIAMS  &  anioN, 

63  Wall  Street,  New  Tork. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

IToissloss,  Xdnk-Uotioa  Lock-SUtt^ 

SEWING  MACHINE 

ClMlleaees  the  world  In  perfcctloD  of  woik,  stteii(;A 

mcd  bnuCj  of  stitch,  dunbmtr  of  constni^ 

tion,  and  npldlljr  of  notion. 


at  Principal  Office, 

6S3  Broadway,  Kew  York. 


ROGERS^ 

aaoupsof 

STATUARY. 


*n  1^     These  Eiotipi,  niljibte  for  weddlas 

—         Its,  or  ornameDti,  will  be  deli»- 

clurgea  prepaid,  at  any  point 
of  lb!  MIninlppI,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  tU.  •— 
from  tio  to  tij, 
Send  for  Uliiitrated  catalogue  and  price  list  to 

JOai  EOOEBS,  ai2  Fifth  An.,  V.  T. 


war- 


mm. 


PIANO  CO. N.Y. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY, 
A.  oianjiBCiH   SGHoox.   I'oia  :"2"O"0"3sra-    t-attt-htct 

Potighke^aie,   New  York, 

Reopens  September  14th.  The  best  features  of  European  and  Home  schools.  Es^ 
cial  attention  to  Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Art  Lewis'  Gymnastics.  Terms,  in- 
clusive, from  f5oo  to  fSoo. 

Far  Ihe  Proipoclai,  iddrwa  the  Rector,  Rbt.  OKOROE  T.  BIDER,  \>j  poW. 
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_A-slc  yoair  Stationer  for 
R.    ESTERBROOK    &    CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  AMERICAN  STEEL  PENS. 

These  Pens  are  manufjclured  of  the  finest  steel,  by  the  most  improved  machinery,  md  select- 
ed with  the  greatest  care,  and  are  made  to  suit  all  Itinda  of  writing.  The  requirmenls  of  Bankers 
and  Merchants,  the  Legal  Prtrfcssion,  and  Scholastic  Institutions,  and  the  public  generally,  are 
carelulty  provided  for. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AN»  STATIONERS  IK  THK  UNITED  STATES. 
Sample    Cards    and   I^ioea    on   applloation. 

W0SE5,  Camdan,  New  Jersey.  NEW  70SZ  OFFICE,  49  llaiden  Lane. 

Estemroo^  Steel  Feu  MaEoTactiiM  Campy, 

R.  ESTSttDOOOZ,  rm.  V.  U  TAINTOJt,  Trwu.  B.  EDTEBBBOOC  Jr.,  Bso. 


FOII  SALE  BY  THE  TRADE  THROUBHOUl  THE  COUHTRY. 
THE  NEW  AND  WONDERFUL 

lirOTEN     1UIRE  ;  MATTRESS 

Is  a  Perfect  Spring  Bed  Without  Springs. 

A  Mattress  Without  Straw  or  Huslc. 

It  is  made  of  9,000  feet  of  fine  wire,  so  coiled  and  woven  by  machinery  that 
when  this  £ibdc  is  stretched  upon  a  frame,  the  mosT(Perfect  sleeping  arrangement 
IN  TRr  WORLD  13  secured.  For  all  purposes  of  rest  it  has  NO  RIVAL.  Never  gets 
out  of  ORDER ;  NEVER  needs  a  repair  ;  never  loses  its  shape. 

Read  what  Dr.  Knight  says  of  it  for  Hospital  purposes : 

iHBnTHTroN  fob  thb  REUsr  or  the  Rutturzd  did  Cbippled,  Nev  Tdbk,  Jmn.  Stfi,  1S)1. 
I  enildir  the  Wotxr  Wiri  Mittreu  dm  of  the  mnel  Innlasble  Invsntlimi  of  Ihc  d:iy,  u  It  MntrlbiHu 
•0  l»rg«ly  W  the  nllef  »nd  comfort  of  tho  elelb    Tho  -wire  Sibrlc,  of  which  It  it  formed,  y\e\it  iinlforinlT  10  the 

,._._  _,._..„ . .,. •-  -It  jarHotlbeennoUlcdpltient,  while  lie  morbUMorellom 

.  patient,  as  Ii.  tho  ordinary  mallK-M. 

■  - —  lolhepallent  ftom  the  wlrB&briisui'"--""-* 

„ , ,  — , „._„  ...e  bedding  obT 

FnathltfuTonibleeipsrieacs  In  tbe  twtof  the  Woteh  Wiks  Hattbem  I  biiTe  Tecomraended  thou 
tbeeiclDilOBOfnllDthon  Id  our  Hospital,  In  wlilch  Ihe  pe(lentBiroraaliil;cti<ldnn,m>ny  of  them  heviaw, 
panUriwd,  or  afflicted  wllh  eileraal  ulcermlioni.    Thli  InVonnillon  tasy  be  nwd  by  the  Company,  whenoTer  ft 
will  lecd  tolbeoomrortoriheilck,  iI  home  otin  tho  hoapltal.  or  tor  family  Die,  u  I  conddac  the  Msttrsu  not 
'oQly  •  eomfartsble  bed,  bal  ■  neau  of  malntslnliig  Eood  bealtb. 
;  I        Dit  JAKES  KITiaHT,  Fbyitelm  «ad  BDigwa  to  Ibo  IiutKaHoR. 

I  h*Y<  Died  lbs  WoTCH  Wibc  HiTTRZsan  in  my  hoDieholi]  dnrlHE  th*  part  jaa,  nod  am  fttllr  ulMel 
iwlththem.    I  knoToruotblncilut  wouldinpply  theliiilae&  O.   [1.  I'CTNAU, 

',  of  a.  p.  PUTHAJi  *  SOHI. 

DO  NOT  FAIL  to  MDd  for  ■  GlnaUi  to  lie 

WOVEN  WIRE  HATTRESS  CO.,  Hartftrd,  CCH. 

BO,  C  PERKINS,  Sh>  '  - 
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BRADLEY'S 

Games  and  Home  AmusementSi 


The  following  is  a  choice  selection  from 
our  extensive  hst : 

Japanese  Backgammon—ne^* 

Checkered  Game  of  Life, 

Golden  Stars, 

Authors  Improved, 
Monarchs  and  Thrones— new, 

Smashed-up  Locomotive, 

Model  Ship  Puzzle— similar  to  Locomo- 
tive— new. 

Permutation  Dissected  Map 

of  U.  S., 

Poetical  Pot  Pie, 

American  Squalls, 
American  Jack  Straws. 

If  you  do  not  find  a  full  assortment  for  ex- 
amination at  your  bookseller's,  send  stamp 
for  comple  Illustrated  Price  List  to 

MILTON  BRADLEY  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


NOW  18  THE  TIME 

To  raise  a  good  Club  for  the  best  and 

cheapest  Juvenile  Magazine  published, 

and  thereby  secure  one  of  our 

Splendid  Premiums. 

WORK   and    PLAY 

Was  commenced  nearly  one  year  ago,  with 
the  determination  to  make  it  indispensa- 
ble  in  EVERY  FAMILY  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

and  its  success  has  fully  realized  our  antici- 
pations. How  can  any  family  live  through 
the  long  evenings  of  the  coming  winter 
without  the  aid  of  "  Work  and  Play  ?" 

Charades,  Puzzles,  Games, 

Canoes,  Problems,  Stories, 
and  useful  Information. 

Three  months  free  if  you  subscribe  now, 
and  a  splendid  Premium  if  you  raise  a 
Club. 

Splendid  Illustrations,  and  Popular  Con- 
tributors for  the  coming  year. 

Sixteen  large  quarto  pages,  stitched  and 
trimmed. 

Price  only  One  Dollar  Per  Yean 

Send  ten  cents  for  Sample  Copy,  and 
stamp  for  Premium  List. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  &  CO., 

8pringfield|  Mass. 


METROPOLITAN 

SAVINGS    BANK, 

N08. 1  and  3  Third  Ats.,  NewTork, 

Oppoiifce  Cooper  Institute. 

SIX   PER   CENT.    INTEREST 

AA^wed  on  ftll  cmnB  of  15.00  and  upwards. 
One  X>ollar  !E^eoeived« 

Interest  ooramences  on  the  Ist  of  January,  April, 
Jnly,  and  October,  and  is  paid  or  componndea  In 
Jannary  and  Jnly. 


Amount  of  Deposits, 


$5,500,000.00 


J.  W.  LiLLiB,  Sec.  laAAG  T.  SMITH,  Pres. 

Third  Ave.  Savings  Bank, 

Cor.  ThWd  Ave,  and  9iUh  Street, 
OPEN  DAILY,  FROM  10  TO  3  O'CLOCK, 

taonday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Eveniogs, 
FROM  6  TO  8. 

FMent  Deposltii  $5,857|000. 

Six  per  cent.  Interest  paid  on  sums  fh)m 
One  Dollar  to  ](5,ooo. 

Money  deposited  on  or  l>efore  the  20th  of  October, 
Jannary,  April,  and  July,  will  draw  interest  from  tlM 
first. 

6PEN0EB  K.  GREEN,  President. 

W.  B.  BIBBINS,  Sec'y. 


CALIFORNIA 

Wine  Company, 

75  Mitt  Street,  Corner  Federal,  BosloiL 

T.  S.  MITCHEIX,  Aeent. 

Pure  and  delicious  Wines  and  Grape 
Brandy,  direct  from  the  vineyards,  select- 
ed expressly  for  family  and  apothecar}' 
trade. 


Parties  having  Money  to  Invest, 
Please  notice. 


PITKIN  C.  WRIGHT, 

Dewittj  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa. 


Money  loaned  for  a  term  of  years  on  unmcumbered 
improved  Farms,  at  xo  per  cent  interest,  pfty»wea^ 
jually.  Interest  collected  when  due.  ^^}^^^ 
paid  by  borrower.  Has  been  in  business  «▼«  »S«? 
vearSL    Parties  having  money  to  invest,  plesae  noroc. 
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FURNITURE, 

FURNITURE  COVERINGS, 

CURTAINS,  AND  LAMBREQUINS. 
Curtains,  477;  Furniture,  661    Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New  Styles,  from  our  Paris  correspondents,  received  monthly,  and  improved  and  adapted 

by  Artists  in  our  employ.     We  manufacture  a  large  variety  of  furniture,  and  have  uitsurpassed 

acilities  for  making yfrj/  class  goods  at  low  prices.     In  Curtains  and  Coverings  we  have  many 

styles  which  are  confined  to  us  by  the  manufacturers,  and  purchasers  may  save  all  profits  and 

commissions  beyond  the  first  by  making  their  purchases  of 

G.  L.  &  J.  B.  KELTY  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  and  Importers^  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 

RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE'S  NEW  BOOK, 

^VSTords    and  their  TJses. 

One  Volume,  large  i2mo,  tinted  paper,  price,  $2.00. 

Ready  October  2oth. 

A  new  Story  by  the  author  of  *'  In  Trust." 

"W^ith.    Fate    against    Him. 

By  Miss  Amanda  Douglas. 

One    Volume,    i2mo,    Price,    $1.50. 

Ready  October  25TH. 

Either  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  postpaid ,  ott  receipt  of  price, 

SHELDON  &  OOMFAFT,  498  and  500  Bzoadway,  New  Tork. 

Travels  in  a  Jsfew  (Region. 

TENT-LIFE  IN  SIBERIA 


AND 


Adventures  among  the  Koraks  and  other  Tribes, 

IN 

KAMTCHATKA  AND  NORTHERN  ASIA. 

I  vol.,  i2mo,  with  Map,  $2.00. 

*j^*  The  author  of  this  graphic  and  entertaining  book  is  probably  the  only 
person  living  who  has  made  the  entire  journey  from  Behring's  Straits  to  St. 
Petersburg,^ — a  distance  (as  travelled)  of  5,700  miles.  The  region  described  is 
near  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  has  been  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  book,  by  a  young  American,  is  remarkably  well  written,  and  is  thor- 
oughly interesting  and  readable. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS, 

4TH  Avenue  and  23D  Street. 
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"  The  Best  thing  which  I  ever  heard  of. 
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"  I  didn't  know  that  there  was  such  a  Life  Insurance  system  in  operation,"  said  Mr. 
Ormsby,  an  intelligent  gentleman,  whose  attention  was  for  the  first  time  called  by  an 
agent  to  the  methods  by  which  human  lives  are  classified  and  their  advantages  graded  by 
the  American  Popular  Life  Insurance  Company,  according  to  the  real  risk  in  each  case. 
"  It  is  strange  that  it  was  never  thought  of  before.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the 
best  risks  would  have  long  ere  this  demanded  a  discrimination  in  their  favor ;  that  the 
prudent  and  temperate  would  have  sought  better  terms  for  themselves,  and  some  such 
relief  as  a  separate  classification  affords,  from  the  onerous  necessities  of  the  old  method, 
whereby  they  are  compelled  to  share  in  the  numerous  losses  caused  by  the  reckless  and 
the  intemperate." 

Agent  : — "It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  one,  who  so  quickly  and  fully  appreciates  the 
superiority  of  our  methods." 

Mr.  Ormsby  : — "  I  do  not  see  how  any  intelligent  man  can  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
them.  But  pray  tell  me  something  of  the  success  of  your  Company  in  practically  making 
the  distinctions  between  applicants." 

Agent  : — **  With  pleasure.  The  correctness  of  the  classification  is  remarkable. 
The  examination  of  applications,  containing  more  than  fifteen  thousand  family  records, 
has  confirmed  the  soundness  of  its  principles  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  best  class,  or  long- 
lived,  numbering  over  three  thousand  policy-holders,  has  sustained  but  six  losses  in  the 
four  years  of  the  Company's  existence,  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  plan  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  classification ;  while  in  the  third  class  (sound,  but  short  lives,  such  as 
would  have  been  accepted  in  any  other  company),  the  losses  have  been,  as  was  expected, 
more  than  fourfold  greater.  For  example,  the  death-rate  last  year  in  the  ist  or  best  class 
was  only  tSo  of  i  per  cent.,  in  the  2d,  ^^%  of  i  per  cent.,  in  the  3d,  ^-Jft  of  i  per  cent., 
while  in  the  lowest  class  it  was  \l%oi  i  per  cent." 

Mr,  Ormsby: — "It  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  shows  not  only  an  ability  to  discrim- 
inate, but  a  most  firm  and  conscientious  adherence  to  the  principle  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,    The  officers  must  be  skilful  as  well  as  faithful  and  consistent." 

Agent  : — "  Yes  ;  they  are  so,  and  fully  imbued  with  the  importance  of  the  work  to 
which  they  have  been  called.  They  labor  with  that  earnest  enthusiasm  which  is  inspired 
only  by  the  highest  aims  and  honesty  of  purpose.  They  are  full  of  faith,  unshaken  by 
the  adverse  combinations  of  old  companies  and  the  unblushing  misrepresentation  of 
hostile  agents,  who  rightly  fear  that  the  success  of  the  new  system  will  be  fatal  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  old." 

Mr.  Ormsby  : — "  I  should  think  that  the  opposition  to  the  new  would  be  all  the  more 
intense  and  bitter  from  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  competition  with  it,  and  its  success 
will  completely  alienate  the  best  lives  from  the  old  system  and  leave  to  the  companies 
operating  under  it  only  the  inferior  ones  without  the  ability  to  carry  the  risk  on  them 
except  by  raising  the  rates." 

Agent  : — "  Yes,  it  is  so.  But  the  opposition  has  been  unavailing,  and  will  be.  The 
Company  has  made  splendid  progress,  and  its  growth  is  of  the  most  solid  and  substantial 
character.  We  will  be  much  pleased  to  have  you  call  at  our  office,  Mr.  Ormsby ;  our 
officers  will  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  you  the  inside  working  of  the  Company,  and 
will  interest  you  with  many  wonderful  facts  in  regard  io  inherited  longevity,  and  the  per- 
sonal and  visible  indications  of  ability  to  live  long,  displayed  in  figure,  features,  com- 
plexion, etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  other  curious  facts  concerning  their  methods  of  selection  of 
lives.  You  will  find  the  Office  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Canal  Street — 
Nos.  419  and  421  Broadway,  New  York  City." 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  POPULARITY  |0F 


COLGATE  SCO'S. 
TOILET  SOAPS. 


Klalaand  Flrat-c 


S  rEAST.  POWDER 


— iklng  Htgani,  ich-iUtomt,  aiut  drlicioiu  Bla- 
cuKa,  Bolls,  Bread,  Waffle*,  Grid- 
dle Oabes,  DampllaBii,  Fol-Flea,  Sweet 
Oalces,  dec.  Alaaua  nadg  for  um.  SmtJizgvlv 
In  ULIk,  Egp,  and  HfigrlsmnK.  lertecUy  puro  laA 
hfftlthr,  ITowjiBioof  food  prrpared  Blihli.  »ry 
It.  Aak  for  l>ooLET's.  Oiwern  nud  dnaleraovery- 
™2„''t£P'iL  Mnnufaoturod  at  69  Mew  Street, 
NEW  TOBK.  ^ 


For  niarldiitEClatliUic,  &C.I   SioElo 
*foc»l;  i,tr  dot.  f  S.afi,  liy  m.li  pnid  ■   — 

.AjrricuUurafitf.    "  Inmliubls  for  iB>r£li 

n'9  Zodii'i  BffsJt.    A  tew  mora  Izeni 
ndellble •■  —     " 


e  Pesell  Co., 


FLORENCE 


SEWING     MACHINE 


Machiri 


lattle  tti 


Istho  OTTL-r  IVACHtNE  (bat  cnn  emr  In 
more  tbnn  odo  dlreetlDn,  luivlng  a  roterilble  feed. 

^  AGENCIES  1  605  Broadwar, 
HEW  VOBK,  nnd  In  nil  the  principal  cltlea 
In  the  DNITSS  STATES  and  GREAT 
■BITAIN. 


CHINECO.    BOSTON,  Mm., u 


On  rf«lpl  of  Twf  nlj.-B,«  emt^  I  wUI  Knd  bj  nwH, 
posi-pBld,  B  Ciitnploia  TreaU«  on  :ho  McT  jlreaf 
Ureunaklng,  vltlioul  tba  IncoiiTenlsnce  of  iisTiHa 


*2So;; 


in  ontb  nlili  Biencll  and  Kiv  Chrvk 
B.  U.  BriKCEn.  Umitlcbiiro,  Vi. 


■UEST  STORY  I'APEain 


A  »a.ou 


1 


Id  iifylly 


wpr.    Don't  dol.y.ui 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

.GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS. 

PBrttrs  Inqal™  bow  to  gel  up  clnbt    Ouran.wcr  I. 
6cod  for  Prlco  LUl,  and  t.  Clubronn  wlU  maomponj 


THE  Q-SEAT  AIGSICAIT  TEA  CO., 

;31  &  33  VESEr  STREET- 

P.O.  Box  56*3.  NE'W  TORK. 


ADVERTISE   TOUR  BUSINESS. 

-WM.  J,  CARLTON'S 

LIST  OF  30  MAGAZINES. 

CircDlillon   1,200,000.    iFlflecn  DoUsn    per 
l.ino.    Send  for  rfri^iilar.    j\ildr«» 
■yim.  J.  CABliTON,  80  Park  Kow,  N.IT. 


THE  IMPROVED 

.V/ILSON 

SHUTTLE 

for  fllmplieltT-,  dn. 
rabllliy  <fe  beanrT 

•'■xndt  varivakdl  Xav 
iUhIng,  hsmmlnc, 
eUog,  Mlns.  quUr- 
....g.  CDrdlno.  blndinn, 
jbralding.giOiarlna,  0'- 
'Iherlngtnd  lawlng  on 

,  ,     . OlIben.idllnen^lAt/ 

n-A6BKT8  WAlVTEDlQ  erery  Ooonty  In  tbs 
-  led  etalea  wham  waluvB  not  one  alrwidTeiBploTeiL 
particnlin  iddma  WJban  Sewing  Htehlna  Co., 
Clcvelaud,  0.;  Boston,  1i*ss„  or  U,  Loul^  Ho, 
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Elgin  Watches. 


THE    NATIONAL    WATCH    COMPANY, 

I>raii(niiieed  bf  diilih  and  cohmoissiuu  tbroniheitt  Iha  conntr?  to  ba  Ihs  B£ST  TIMS-KEEPERS  sow 
emrtd  to  tha  pahlio  for 

LABIBS*    OB    CBNTI-EIIEK'S    tJSE. 
Thir  eomMuImpniTamBnUnotlbDiidln  taj  othar  Wiklii!!  ot  slihgr  Foiiiss  or  AaniCAi  nuike. 
L>dl»  deilrou  of  pnrohulng  a  buidiKDie,  itroDg,  and  comet  timvp!««  vlll  find  tb*  (laKaBt  Wikh  btulnt 
I  ha  trad*  mark  of 

"liABT   SliOIH.M 
b>  be  all  (hat  tbar  dadre. 

From  among  nnmerona  tMlunonlala  »c«i»cd,  the  foIIowlBg  arc  prwontBd  . 

Orridi  Oaa'L  gop'r  Eua  Rulvit,  H  iw  Ton,  February  Itb,  IBTtL 
T.  U.  AvaaT.  E»l.,  Fiea't  National  Witah  Caaraa;,  Chiaaga,  Ilia 

of  TOai  Elgin  Watobtt,  I  moat  ohcarfnllT  nnird  it  tbu  pralu  Ihat  li  lt>  due.    For  one  month  the  watch  vu 
oarrled  br  ono  of  our  Looomolive  BoglDeeia,  andilnce  then  bj  different  paraoo^  ao  that  itafoIF  \-alDe  at  a  tlrae- 
keeper  could  be  known  under  different  modal  of  treatment    I  Kill  almpl;  Hj  that  U  hat  given  perjttt  lalla- 
faellan,  and  In  mr  opinion,  Ii  aa  neai- per<«clian  *a  I  belleTS  11  poailhla  a  Watch  can  ba  made. 
Reapectfnltr  yonra, 

I.  H.  RUCKBB, 

QenU  BuparintandeDt* 

Ortica  or  tbi  Gih'l  Bnr'T  C.  It  N.-V.  K';,  Cmaaso,  rebrnary  !«,  ISTO. 
T.  M.  Avnar,  E»i,,  pMi'l  national  Waieh  Co. 

think  there  li  a  belter  watoh  made.  A.  large  ciuubar  of  than  are  in  uce  by  our  condnctara  and  englneman, 
■ltd  other  employti,  aod  I  have  heard  so  dlitenting  opinion  upon  their  inerlla  They  mn  wUh  a  amaalboen 
and  uniformity  folly  equal  to  any  other  VBlcb  I  know  of,  aud  Juatlfy  all  you  elalnu  of  eieellenca  in  manu. 
fcllure  and  StLlne  at  parla.  Youn  truly, 

GEO.  I*  DUSI-AP,  0*m  Sup-L 

The  Nailonil  Wa«*h  Co.,  of  Elgin,  Illiuoli,  for  Iho  lommon  proleellon  of  dUlant  watcb-bnyera,  aa  well 
ai  thenaelTea,  OKCE  IfOBB  canlion  the  public,  Ibat  they  do  not  now,  nor  aver  baTa  fumlabed  watchea  to 
any  party  whatererto  baadTertiaed  asdiold  upon  the  "C.  O.  D.'plan,  which  h»  been  made  IhamediuD  of  ao 
ninchiwlndliDg,sndwhlDti  would  naturally  be  made  the  acreen  tar  Iraflie  in  the  worthleia  tmltatlona  of  Elgin  ' 
watcbci  known  to  ha  In  the  tnarkei,  T?ie  prudent  conna  for  thoae  dnirona  of  purchaBDg  the  ^mu^na  Elgin 
wutohH,  is,  to  apply  to  any  reap«ctable  jeweler  In  your  own  locality  or  ebiawhere. 

The  real  Elgin  vstcliei,  elegant,  accarate,  durable,  in  mnny  itylea  and  at  varioui  pricca,  ew±  accompanied 
by  the  ipcclal  wananly  oertiScate  of  Ihli  tJompan]',  and  naually  al»  guaranteed  by  Ibe  local  dealer  or  walcb- 
maker,  (sn  he  had  of  matt  JewellBn  In  all  townalhronghout  the  United  BlalM.  Call  and  aak  to  ace  Iben.  At 
an  additional  proteotloD,  look  for  "  National  Wntch  Co."  on  the  dial,  and  one  of  tho  following  iaiDai(iaia,Tli 
-' B.  ir.  JUwrnawi,"  "  JT.  Z,  Cutoff,"  "H.H.  Tarfw,"  "  O.  if.  Wheder,"  "  W.  H.  nrry,"  " Xatt.  LaJUn,- "  J^.  T. 
Rj/tmm,"  •' Laig  Slgtit^  or  "Fmntm  liuMi,"  together  with  the  wordi  "Elodi,  Ills."  engnTed  upon  tlia 
idit  plale  Inilde.  Theie  are  the  trade  marki  to  denote  the  vailiiiiB  padea  and  itylea,  bnl  aa  eren  thtae  hate  l>e«ii 
pirated,  reqnlro  alao  the  ipecial  warranty  ceniUnte,  duly  ilgned  b/T.  !£.  Arcry,  IheFreeldeDtof  the  Company, 
•lid  taatttrti  lo  oorrupond  wlib  the  vateh. 

TRS  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

1  maiden  I.aiia,  Neir  Xork. 
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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

«  Ho  miide  an  iiutnu&ent,  to  know 
If  the  mooD  shine  at  fhll  or  no, 
And  prove  that  aho^s  not  made  of  green  cheeeej' 

BUTLBB. 


What  were  "  the  precious  things  put 
forth  by  the  moon  "  ?  Surely  not  the 
thousand-and-one  absurd  theories  about 
its  inhabitants  which  we  find  are  enter- 
tained in  some  shape  or  other  by  nearly 
every  nation  on  earth.  The  oldest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  familiar  to 
our  race  is  the  story  of  the  two  children 
who  were  robbed  just  as  they  were 
bringing  water  home  from  a  spring; 
hence  they  may  still  be  seen  as  dark 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  full  moon  on 
bright  winter  nights,  carrying  a  bucket 
between  them  on  a  long  pble.  When 
this  pagan  view  was  duly  exorcised  by 
the  zealous  missionaries  who  converted 
the  old  Saxons,  our  ancestors,  it  gave 
way  to  a  more  refined  but  hardly  more 
credible  account.  Now  it  is  a  man  who 
had  stolen  a  bundle  of  fagots  on  a 
Sunday,  and  was  transferred,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, to  the  moon,  where  he  has  to 
carry  his  burden  for  evermore,  and  suf- 
fer at  the  same  time  of  unceasing  cold. 
This  is  the  original  Man  in  the  Moon. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  popular  su- 
perstition has  clung  to  this  theory  in 
spite  of  all  the  light  that  science  has 
endeavored  from  time  immemorial  to 


shed  upon  the  subject.  The  mystery  is 
much  aided  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
we  only  know  one  half  of  the  moon, 
which  is  constantly  seen  by  us,  while 
the  other  half  has  never  yet  been  be- 
held by  human  eye.  The  face  of  the 
moon,  which  our  first  father  Adam 
watched,  no  doubt,  with  fear  and  ad- 
miration strangely  mixed,  as  it  rose  on 
the  horizon,  is  the  same  which  the  last 
man  will  take  leave  of  when  the  earth 
shall  perish  in  fire.  But  this  very  fact 
of  a  whole  world,  so  near  to  us  and  yet 
lying  so  utterly  beyond  our  reach,  has 
from  of  old  existed  and  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  men  to  its  utmost ;  and 
the  question  of  who  is  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  has  occupied  the  ablest  minds  of 
antiquity  as  well  as  the  most  gifted 
writers  of  our  own  day.  The  result  has 
been  necessarily  very  unsatisfactory 
first,  for  thousands  of  years,  because 
the  moon  was  inaccessible  to  the  eye 
in  the  absence  of  proper  instruments, 
and  in  recent  times,  because,  even  with 
the  aid  of  such  magnificent  glasses  as 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  which  shows 
objects  of  the  size  of  a  moderate  moun- 
tain on  our  satellite,  no  sign  of  life  has 
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yet  been  discovered.  But  failure  seems 
only  to  iiave  increased  the  desire  to  en- 
ter into  communication  with  the  lunar 
world,  and  efforts  have  been  made  in 
every  age,  from  the  proposed  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  summit  of  which  was  to 
reach  unto  heaven,  to  the  colossal  mir- 
rors which,  a  few  months  ago,  a  clever 
Frenchman  suggested  might  reflect  such 
a  dazzling  mass  of  light  as  would  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  and  induce  him  to  reply  by  simi- 
lar signals.  Quite  recently  the  ques- 
tion, whether  life— the  highest  manifes 
tation  of  Nature's  forces — exists  in  oth- 
er planets  also,  has  apparently  acquired 
new  interest  in  the  eyes  of  our  savans, 
and  the  great  controversy  between  men 
like  Whewell  and  Brewster  has  called 
public  attention  to  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. Nor  have  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
tinent remained  inactive ;  and  from  sev- 
eral recent  authors  in  France  and  Ger- 
many we  cull  a  brief  account  of  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  as  he  has  appeared  at 
different  times  to  the  most  learned  of 
our  race. 

How  fully  the  ancients  were  imbued 
with  the  idea  that,  while  the  earth  was, 
as  they  supposed,  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, still  other  worlds  also  existed, 
and  might  be  peopled  with  beings  cre- 
ated like  ourselves,  appears  most  strik- 
ingly in  Lucian's  famous  Voyage  to  the 
Moon.  Starting  from  the  smiling  coasts 
of  Italy,  his  gay  bark  was  driven  be- 
yond the  happy  seas  on  which  it  was 
accustomed  to  sail,  and,  having  pafised 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  became  the 
sport  of  fierce  winds,  which  forced  it 
to  wander  helplessly  for  seventy  days 
on  a  dark  and  stormy  ocean.  Then  the 
exhausted  travellers  landed  on  a  bliss- 
ful island,  with  rivers  flowing  with 
wine,  and  vineyards  in  which  each  vine 
was  an  affectionate  maiden.  But  Lu- 
cian  could  not  be  tempted ;  and,  leav- 
ing a  few  of  his  bewitched  companions 
behind,  he  sailed  on  with  those  that 
remained  faithful.  One  fine  day,  how- 
ever, when  the  sun  shone  brightly  and 
the  waters  were  blue  and  calm,  a  sudden 
whirlwind  arose  and  bodily  lifted  up 
their  little  vessel,  till  it  reached  a  height 


of  a  hundred  miles;  there,  in  vague, 
vacant  space,  they  wandered  about,  they 
knew  not  how,  for  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  landing  at  last  on  a  large  island, 
which  hung  suspended  in  the  ether, 
round,  and  brilliantly  illuminated. 
They  had  no  sooner  left  their  ship,  cast- 
ing a  longing  look  at  the  earth  far  be- 
low them,  with  its  mountains  and  val- 
leys and  its  forests  and  populous  cities, 
than  hippogriffs  came  and  summoned 
them  to  appear  before  the  monarch. 

The  king  of  the  Moon  at  once  recog- 
nized them  by  their  costume  as  Greeks, 
for  he  was  a  countryman  of  theirs — 
Endymion.  It  so  happened  that  he  was 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  fierce  war- 
fare with  His  Majesty  Phseton,  king 
of  the  Sun,  and  on  the  very  next  day  a 
great  battle  was  to  be  fought  Lucian 
was,  of  course,  delighted  with  the  op- 
portunity to  become  thus  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  ap- 
peared, early  on  the  next  morning,  on 
the  battle-field.  The  lunar  army,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  consisted  of  noth- 
ing less  than  sixty  millions  of  men, 
with  eighty  thousand  hippogriffs — men 
mounted  on  winged  asses  with  three 
heads — and  an  equal  number  of  other 
indescribable  creatures,  among  whom 
he  was  especially  pleased  with  thirty 
thousand  men  riding  fieas  of  the  size 
of  twelve  elephants.  The  list  is  as 
long  as  that  of  Homer-s  heroes  before 
Troy,  and  has  furnished  many  a  name, 
if  not  more,  to  later  authors,  from  Rabe- 
lais to  Swift.  The  battle  took  place  on 
an  enormous  cobweb  stretched  out  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  end- 
ed, after  true  Grieek  fashion,  to  the 
honor  of  both  the  contending  parties ; 
they  made  peace,  fonncd  an  alliance, 
and  engaged  not  to  trouble  their  neigh- 
bors! 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  Lucian  tells 
us,  is  not  born,  but  buds  forth  like  the 
plants  of  the  fields ;  nor  does  he  die, 
but  slowly  and  pleasantly  passes  off  in 
a  puff  of  smoke.  His  wants  are  sup- 
plied without  labor  by  an  over-abun- 
dant Nature,  which  teems  on  all  sides 
with  food  and  drink;  and  he  never 
suffers  of  indigestion,  for  his  stomach 
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opens  like  a  game-bag,  and  serves  at 
the  same  time  as  a  pocket.  His  senses 
are  likewise  secured  against  injury ;  for 
he  takes  out  his  eyes  and  puts  them  in 
again  at  will,  while  his  ears  are  simple 
plantain-leaves.  But  the  worst  remains 
to  be  told.  The  Man  in  the  Moon  is  a 
man  indeed ;  there  are  no  wotnen  there 
to  be  his  better  half. 

We  are  not  told  whether  Lucian'« 
imagination  was  exhausted,  or  the  pa- 
tience of  his  readers ;  but  he  returned 
speedily  to  the  earth,  and  ends  his  book 
rather  abruptly.  After  the  romancer 
came  the  historian ;  and  the  great  wri- 
ter, whose  lives  have,  ever  since  they 
first  were  read,  formed  the  delight  and 
developed  the  character  of  so  many 
thousands,  does  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  us  all  he  can  learn  of 
the  Man  in  the  Moon  also.  Plutarch 
says  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  faithful  satellite  are  so  skil- 
fully intermingled,  that  they  represent 
the  natural  shape  of  a  human  face ;  and 
he  is  evidently  very  much  annoyed  by 
this  watxihfulness  of  a  countenance 
which  is  utterly  beyond  our  reach,  and 
yet  inspects  and  examines  us  unceas- 
ingly from  the  height  of  the  starry 
heavens.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting 
to  see  how,  occasionally,  a  bright  truth 
shines  forth  from  the  dark  night  of 
ignorance  in  which  men  lived  in  those 
davs.  As  Plutarch  tries  to  convince  us 
of  his  accuracy  in  reading  the  features 
of  the  M&n  in  the  Moon,  he  takes  pains 
to  refute  the  views  of  those  who  diflfer 
with  him,  and  among  these  adversaries 
he  holds  up  to  our  contempt  a  Greek, 
named  Aristarchus — and  why?  Be- 
cause he  had  dared  to  suppose — to  the 
disgust  of  Vesta  and  the  other  guar- 
dians of  the  universe — that  the  ether 
was  immovable,  while  the  earth  was  in 
motion,  proceeding  along  the  zodiac, 
and,  besides,  revolving  around  its  own 
axis !  And  yet  that  simple  truth,  felt 
and  uttered  by  the  ancient  Greek,  re- 
mained hid  to  mankind  for  thousands 
of  years,  was  barely  acknowledged  by 
Galileo,  and  is  not  without  opponents 
even  in  our  day  among  the  savans  of 
the  most  enlightened  nation  on  earth  I 


There  is  something  exquisitely  pain- 
ful in  watching  men  as  they  come  near 
great  truths  and  leave  them  again  to 
plunge  once  more,  and  for  centuries, 
into  the  darkest  of  eiTors.  Did  not 
Plutarch  himself  inveigh  against  those 
'^paradoxical  philosophers,  who  ad- 
vance the  absurd  ideas,  that  the  earth 
has  the  shape  of  a  sphere — that  there 
are  antipodes,  who,  head  down,  hold 
on  to  the  earth  as  cats  do  with  their 
claws — and  that  a  weight,  which  should 
reach  the  centre  of  the  globe,  would 
rest  there  without  being  held — opinions 
so  very  foolish,  that  the  most  lively 
imagination  could  not  admit  them  as 
possible  "  ? 

His  views  of  the  moon  present  to  us 
the  same  strange  mixture  of  truth  with 
marvellous  errors.  Plutarch  saw  in  the 
moon,  as  in  the  earth  itself,  a  deity  wor- 
thy of  our  gratitude — a  being  consist- 
ing of  body  and  soul,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  powers  of  life.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  less  disposed  to  smile  at  the 
great  historian,  if  we  recollect  that  this 
belief  is  by  no  means  extinct,  but  held 
in  our  day  and  defended  by  men  of  su- 
perior intelligence,  such  as  the  French 
reformer.  Father  Enfantin,  and  the 
founder  of  modem  Communism,  Fou- 
rier. Plutarch  peoples  the  moon  with 
men  and  animals  made  after  the  mod- 
els furnished  by  the  earth,  but  endowed 
with  such  delicate  organizations  that 
they  either  exist  without  eating  at  all, 
or,  at  the  worst,  inhale  the  odors  of 
earth-bom  nourishment.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory,  he  quotes  the  well- 
known  sage,  Epimenides,  whom  we 
might  suspect  of  having  known  Lie- 
big's  Meat-Extract,  for  he  was  reported 
to  live  without  any  other  food  than  a 
mouthflil  of  a  certain  paste,  which  made 
up  his  daily  ration. 

In  hi&efibrt  to  explain  the  difierence 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
and  ourselves,  Plutarch  sets  forth  some 
startling  truths,  evidently  far  in  advance 
of  his  age.  We  ought  to  remember,  ho 
says,  that  their  climate,  their  nature, 
and  their  constitutions  are  all  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  own,  and  must  needs 
produce  very  dificrent  beings.     If  we 
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conld  not  get  near  the  sea,  but  only  saw 
it  from  a  distance,  and  knew  by  report 
that  it  was  salt  and  bitter,  would  we  be 
willing  to  believe  the  first  man  who 
should  tell  us  that  its  depths  are  filled 
with  countless  animals  of  every  size  and 
shape,  and  that  they  use  the  water  ex- 
actly as  we  do  air,  to  breathe  and  to 
live?  This  is  precisely  the  condition 
of  the  moon;  and  we  might  just  as 
well  refuse  to  believe  in  lunar  men  as  in 
marine  monsters.  He  gives  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  former  by  connect- 
ing them  intimately  with  our  own  life 
and  death.  Quoting  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  wise  men  living  "in  an 
island  of  the  West,  situated  far  beyond 
Great  Britain  and  not  far  from  the 
poles  " — could  he  have  meant  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  ? — ^he  states  that  man  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  body,  soul,  and  in- 
tellect, of  which  the  last  is  the  greatest. 
The  body  is  earthy,  of  the  earth ;  the 
soul  comes  firom  the  moon,  and  the  in- 
tellect from  the  sun;  for  the  imder- 
standing  is  the  light  of  the  soul,  as  the 
sun  is  the  light  of  the  moon.  There 
are  two  deaths  appointed  unto  man : 
one  upon  earth,  when  his  body  returns 
to  its  first  elements ;  then  the  soul  re- 
mains for  a  while  suspended  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon,  till  the  innate 
longing  for  home  draws  it  up  to  those 
regions  of  the  moon  which  face  the 
sun;  here  the  soul  dies  also,  but  only 
in  order  to  become  a  pure  and  unham- 
pered intellect  for  all  eternity  I 

Nor  does  Plutarch  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  strange  influence  which  the 
changes  of  the  moon  have  on  earthly 
affairs,  though  he  does  not  ascribe  it,  as 
other  writers  of  antiquity  have  done,  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
who  looks  with  his  full  face  favorably 
upon  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  en- 
terprises of  men,  but  with  d^kened 
features  askant  at  others.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  ancients  firmly  believed 
in  the  entire  dependence  of  agriculture 
on  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  regu- 
lated it  accordingly.  "  Whatever  is  to 
bo  cut,  shorn,  or  gathered,"  says  Pliny, 
"  is  done  better  as  the  moon  decreases ; 
but  what  is  to  grow  again  ought  to  be 


cut  during  the  increase  of  the  moon ;  ^ 
and  other  authors  extended  the  rule 
even  to  the  cutting  of  their  own  hair, 
fearing  baldness  if  they  neglected  such 
precaution.  Physicians  of  great  emi- 
nence believed,  in  like  manner,  that 
during  the  increase  the  brains  of  men 
filled  the  "golden  bowl,"  and  the  blood 
abounded  in  the  veins ;  while,  as  in  ebb 
and  tide,  brains  and  blood  sank  below 
the  level  as  the  moon  grew  less  and  less. 
Nor  have  these  doctrines  been  confined 
to  the  days  of  ignorance  in  antiquity,  or 
even  the  Dark  Ages  of  our  era ;  they 
are  cherished  by  millions  in  our  day, 
and  almanacs  derive  not  a  little  popu- 
larity from  the  care  with  which  they 
indicate  the  favorable  aspects  of  the 
moon  for  cupping  and  leeching,  for 
planting  and  harvesting,  and  even  for 
the  more  serious  afiOairs  of  life. 

The  early  Christian  writers  were  per- 
haps wiser,  but  hardly  less  painfully 
misled,  by  their  habit  of  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Writ,  than  the  an- 
cients were  by  their  superstition  and 
ignorance.  Because  the  Saviour  ordered 
the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  "  all 
the  world  and  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,"  the  councils  of  the  Church  de- 
nied the  existence  of  other  worlds,  and 
pious  divines  were  occasionally  excom- 
municated for  entertaining  heretical 
views  on  this  subject.  Voyages  of  dis- 
covery were,  however,  made  by  saints 
and  holy  men  in  a  state  of  vision. 
Some  went  to  heaven  after  the  manner 
of  the  great  apostle ;  others  visited  pur- 
gatory, and  some  even  descended  into 
hell ;  though  none  of  them  equalled  the 
despatch  with  which  Mohammed  went 
through  seven  heavens,  saw  all  their 
wonders,  and  ascended  to  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty.  For  such  was  his 
speed,  that,  when  he  returned,  he  found 
his  bed  still  warm,  and  a  vessel  filled 
with  hot  water,  which  was  just  falling 
over  on  one  side  as  he  left,  was  kept 
from  spilling  a  drop  by  his  reappear- 
ance. But  whatever  marvellous  ac- 
counts these  heavenly  pilgrims  brought 
home  firom  their  ecstatic  wanderings, 
they  invariably  reasserted  the  doctrine, 
that,  as  the  Scriptures  only  speak  of 
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one  world,  and  the  holy  fathers  teach 
the  same,  there  can  be  no  other  world, 
Thomas  Aqninas,  in  his  famous  treatise 
on  the  "  Sum  of  all  Theology,"  distinct- 
ly states  it  to  be  the  great  dogma  of 
the  Church  that  the  earth  is  the  one  and 
exclusive  aim  of  the  Creator ;  and  that 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were 
made  only  to  serve  man,  "to  be  for 
signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and 
years,  and  to  be  for  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heavens,  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth."  Thus  the  poor  Man  in  the 
Moon  was  abolished  with  the  stroke  of 
a  pen,  and  woe  was  him  who  should 
hereafter  imagine  the  moon  to  hold  cre- 
ated beings  like  ourselves  I 

It  was  only  after  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  that  the  actual  facts  perceived 
by  the  senses  and  recorded  by  men  like 
Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe  succeeded 
in  making  any  impression  upon  the 
mind,  and  led  to  a  general  change  of 
belief.  Once,  however,  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  examination  by  the  light  of 
these  newly-discovered  truths,  the  old 
superstitions  and  the  forced  faith  of  the 
early  Church  gave  way  alike,  and  sound- 
er views  began  to  be  entertained  by  the 
better-informed .  It  was  with  such  lights 
before  him  that  the  great  bard  of  Italy 
undertook  to  embody  in  his  immortal 
poem  his  views  on  the  worlds  lying  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  earth.  On  Good 
Friday  of  the  year  1300,  when  barely 
thirty-three  years  old,  Dante  descended 
into  hell.  He  passed  through  all  its 
circles  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  reached  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
marked  by  the  gigantic  body  of  Lucifer 
and  reascending  to  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  he  reached  on  the  next  day  Pur- 
gatory Mountain.  Here  Virgil,  who 
had  so  far  guided  his  brother-poet, 
handed  him  over  to  Beatrice;  with 
whom,  after  being  purified,  he  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  and  there  first  entered 
the  sphere  of  the  moon.  Graceful  and 
beauteous  above  all  women,  his  beloved 
here  turned  to  him,  saying,  "Lift  up 
your  grateful  heart  to  God,  who  has  led 
us  to  this  the  first  of  stars." 

This  first  star,  which  the  poet  after- 
wards calls  the  Eternal  Pearl,  looked  to 


him  like  a  globe  of  limpid  diamond. 
As  he  approached  nearer,  a  light-giving 
cloud  enveloped  him  and  his  guide,  aud 
the  two  travellers  passed  apparently 
right  into  the  very  substance  of  which 
the  moon  is  formed.  They  found  it  to 
be  the  place  of  residence  of  virginityy 
containing  pure,  virgin-like  souls  on 
their  way  to  the  angelic  paradise,  where 
the  Most  High  thrones  in  His  glory. 
The  poet  met  here  the  souls  of  many 
who  had  been  forced  to  break  their 
vows  upon  earth,  but  who  now  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  bliss,  being  forgiven,  which 
fully  contented  their  heart.  Then  pro- 
ceeding to  other  stars,  the  poet  ascend- 
ed higher  and  higher  in  the  scales  of 
eternal  happiness,  till  he  reached  the 
Divine  Presence  itself. 

Another  Italian  poet,  by  many  es- 
teemed the  equal  of  Dante,  also  de- 
scribes a  short  journey  he  made  to  the 
moon.  This  was  Ariosto,  whose  hero 
Astolfo  has  reached  Nubia  after  many 
adventures,  and  there  meets  the  famous 
Prester  John,  the  hero  of  countless 
legends  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Aided  by  his  advice,  he  defeats  the 
Harpies  who  try  to  bar  the  way  to  a 
gigantic  mountain  from  which  springs 
the  mysterious  Nile,  but,  finding  him 
invincible,  escape  into  an  opening  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  hero 
follows  them  and  finds  himself  in  hell ; 
while  high  above  him,  on  the  summit, 
there  lies  the  earthly  paradise.  Astolfo 
visits  it,  and,  having  tasted  the  fruit 
that  grows  on  its  trees,  wonders  no 
longer  at  the  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents.  He  discovers  at  the  same  time 
that,  once  on  the  immensely  high  top 
of  this  mountain,  the  road  to  the  moon 
is  not  very  long.  Enoch,  and  Elias,  and 
the  Apostle  St.  John,  moreover,  join  in 
encouraging  him  to  visit  the  moon,  and 
ofi'er  to  accompany  him  for  a  special 
purpose.  As  soon  as  the  sun  has  sunk 
into  the  sea,  so  as  to  allow  the  crescent 
to  become  visible,  the  Saint  sends  for 
the  chariot  on  which  men  commonly 
are  carried  to  heaven,  and,  after  having 
driven  through  the  eternal  fires,  they 
arrive  in  the  vast  kingdom  of  the 
moon. 
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The  paladin  finds,  to  his  amazement, 
that  the  moon,  which  looks  so  small 
-when  seen  from  the  earth,  is  in  reality 
as  large  as  the  latter,  and  so  full  of  life 
that  his  attention  is  engaged  on  all 
sides,  and  he  has  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  remember  his  errand.  He  is  next  led 
to  an  immense  valley  filled  with  all  that 
men  lose  by  their  own  faults,  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  or  the  workings  of 
chance ;  not  kingdoms  and  fortunes  be- 
stowed and, taken  again  by  capricious 
fortune,  but  things  over  which  even 
Fate  has  no  control.  The  hero  sees 
here  the  reputations  of  men  undermined 
or  destroyed  by  time;  all  the  prayers 
and  vows  sent  by  sinners  to  heaven; 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  lovers ;  the  time 
lost  in  frivolous  amusements ;  plans  not 
carried  out  and  wishes  left  unfulfilled. 
As  if  to  make  amends  for  so  many  lost 
things,  there  is  a  precious  mountain  in 
this  valley  consisting  of  Qood  Sense; 
and  even  in  the  moon  that  article,  though 
not  as  rare  as  upon  earth,  is  held  in  such 
high  appreciation,  that  it  is  carefully 
preserved  in  little  phials  marked  with 
the  owner's  name.  Astolfo  finds,  to  his 
surprise,  how  many  wise  men  he  has 
known  on  earth  have  left  their  good 
sense  in  the  moon;  but  takes  good 
care,  when  he  sees  his  own  name,  to 
grasp  his  phial  and  to  consume  the  con- 
tents on  the  spot.  Farther  on  he  meets 
the  Fates  spinning  busily  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  sees  how  each  thread  is 
ticketed  with  the  name  of  the  owner 
on  earth.  An  active  old  man  steals  the 
tickets  as  fast  as  the  silk  is  spun,  and 
throws  them  into  the  water,  where  they 
are  quickly  lost.  A  few  only  are  saved 
by  two  white  swans,  who  carry  them  to 
a  beautiful  nymph.  The  latter  affixes 
these  names  to  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  Immortality,  and  there  they  remain 
for  eternity,  visible  to  all  the  dwellers 
on  earth. 

After  all  these  strange  superstitions 
and  crude  notions,  light  began  at  last 
to  break.  The  doctrine  of  the  ix>tation 
of  the  earth  had  gained  many  adherents 
since  the  days  of  Copernicus,  and  the 
newly-invented  instrunjenta  had  enabled 
the  human  eye  to  penetrate  into  the  im- 


mense space  around  us,  to  discover  new 
constellations,  and  to  discern  the  moun- 
tains in  the  moon,  as  well  as  the  changes 
of  Venus  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter ; 
but  the  Church  still  ruled  supreme,  and 
forbade  all  theories  which  seemed  to 
"•  make  the  Incarnate  Word  a  liar."  A 
French  writer,  P.  Chasles,  says,  with  re- 
gard to  the  dread  fear  which  men  had 
in  those  days  of  the  word  "  heretic,** 
"  We  in  our  age  would  do  no  harm  to 
our  enemy  by  merely  saying  that  be 
was  a  heretic  But  it  has  not  always 
been  so.  Under  Louis  XIV,  a  hero 
could  cheat  at  play  and  remain  a  hero 
still.  The  eighteenth  century  was  not 
so  indulgent  for  these  Kns ;  but  to  steal 
your  neighbor's  wife  was  then  an  ele- 
gant, graceful  thing.  In  17d3,  the  man 
who  should  have  spoken  openly  in  favor 
of  Holy  Mass  would  have  been  guillo- 
tined ;  a  hundred  years  before^  a  word 
against  the  lituigy  would  have  led  to 
the  funeral  pile.  In  1620i,  in  the  times 
of  Galileo,  it  was  heresy  that  was  pun- 
ished with  death."  When  the  great  as- 
tronomer first  procl^med  his  doctrine 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun,  and  of  the  existence  of  other  plan- 
ets besides  our  own,  he  was  immediately 
attacked  from  all  pulpits  and  by  all  the 
means  of  the  press  then  in  existence. 
The  first  accusation  was  made  by  a  Do- 
minican monky  who  opened  his  sermon 
with  the  punning  text,  '^Ye  men  of 
Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven?"  But  Galileo  bad  not  yet 
been  terrified,  and  he  dared  even  give 
his  opinion  of  the  moon  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  ^^Are  there  on  the  moon 
herbs,  plants,  or  animals  like  oor  own  ? 
Are  there  rains,  winds,  and  thunders,  as 
upon  the  earth  3  I  do  not  know,  and 
do  not  believe  it,  and  still  less  that 
there  are  men  in  the  moon.  But,  be- 
cause nothing  exists  there  exactly  like 
what  we  have,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  should  not  be  things  there  as  well 
as  here,  whidi  arise,  change,  and  dis- 
solve again,  though  different  £rom  our 
things,  very  far  from  our  notions,  and, 
in  fact,  altogether  inconceivable.  Just 
as  a  person  brought  up  in  a  vast  forest, 
amid  wild  beasts  and  birds,  and  with- 
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out  any  conception  of  the  ocean,  would 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
should  exist  another  world  quite  diffe^ 
ent  from  the  firm  land,  filled  with  ani- 
mals who,  without  legs  and  wings,  still 
move  swiftly,  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  in  the  interior,  and  that  men  should 
live  near  this  element  and  convey  on  it 
houses  and  goods,  without  any  exertion 
of  their  own,  swiftly  and  to  great  dis- 
tances ; — as  such  a  person,  I  say,  could 
never  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  sea,  its 
fish,  its  vessels,  and  its  fleets,  so  we  also 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  planet  which  is  separated  from  us 
by  so  vast  a  distance.^^ 

No  better  description  of  the  probable 
Man  in  the  Moon  could  be  given  in  our 
day,  and  nothing  shows  more  clearly 
the  immense  superiority  of  Qalileo^s 
mind,  than  the  wise  reserve  with  which 
he  treated  the  subject.  How  painfull  is 
it,  after  such  words  of  wisdom,  to  hear 
the  venerable  old  man,  a  few  years  later, 
declare,  while  kneeling  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Inquisition :  '^  I,  Galileo,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  my  life,  being  a 
prisoner  and  on  my  knees  before  Your 
Eminences,  and  having  before  my  eyes 
the  Holy  Gospel,  which  I  touch  with 
my  own  hands,  I  abjure^  curse^  and  de- 
test the  error  and  the  heresy  of  the  motion 
of  the  eoHh^'^  I  Condemned  to  lifelong 
imprisonment,  and  to  the  weekly  recital 
of  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  he  was 
allowed,  in  the  same  year,  to  retire  to 
his  villa  near  Florence,  but  under  the 
condition  that  **  he  should  live  there  in 
solitude,  invite  no  one  to  visit  him,  and 
to  receive  no  one  who  might  present 
himself."  His  works  were  prohibited 
and  put  on  the  Index  of  forbidden 
books-— where  they  still  are. 

What  Copernicus  had  only  faintly 
anticipated,  and  Galileo,  yielding  to 
the  timidity  of  the  flesh,  had  failed  to 
assert,  even  Kepler,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  dared  not  assert  openly.  The  slow 
and  painfull  discovery  of  his  inmiortal 
three  laws  established  forever  the  true 
fraternity  of  the  earth  and  the  other 
planets;  but  even  his  views  on  the 
moon  he  ventured  only  to  publish  un- 
der a  disguise  in  his  famous  ^'  Dream." 


Having  read  Bohemian  books,  he  says, 
and  among  them  the  story  of  the  Vir- 
gin Libassa,  renowned  in  the  records 
of  Magic,  and  having  at  the  same  time 
spent  several  hours  in  watching  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  it  was  but  natural 
that,  when  sleep  overcame  him,  he 
should  dream  of  the  former.  He 
thought  he  was  reading  a  book  bought 
at  the  fair,  which  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon : 

Duracoto  is  his  name,  and  his  coun 
try  is  Iceland,  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Thule.  His  mother  made  him  write 
this  account  after  her  death.  He  was 
brought  up  in  that  distant  island,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hecla,  where 
he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  magic  art.  Afterwards  he  went 
with  his  mother  to  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
where  the  young  man  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  astrology;  and  one 
fine  evening  he  went  off  travelling 
towards  the  North  Pole,  till  he  come 
in  cont-act  with  the  rising  crescent  of 
the  moon,  and  explored  that  remark- 
able orb.  He  found  it  to  be  an  island, 
called  by  a  Hebrew  name,  Levana,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  950,000  miles 
from  the  earth.  He  was  most  amused 
with  the  fact  that  the  men  in  the  moon 
looked  upon  their  own  home  as  immov- 
able in  the  heavens,  just  as  we  do  not 
feel  the  earth  revolving  around  the  sun, 
or  its  own  axis.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
found  days  and  nights  there,  as  here 
below,  only  of  nearly  equal  length. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon,  as  he  saw  him, 
possessed  marvellous  powers.  He  could 
walk  or  fly  or  sail  around  his  little 
globe  in  the  course  of  a  single  day ; 
but  he  had  to  hide  in  deep  caverns  in 
order  to  protect  himself  from  excessive 
heat  and  cold.  The  fruits  of  the  moon 
bud  and  ripen  also  in  a  single  day ;  but 
every  day  brings  them  forth  anew.  Oc- 
casionally a  violent  storm  disturbs  the 
peace  which  otherwise  reigns  forever 
among  these  sublime  mountains  and 
unfathomable  gorges ;  and  one  of  these 
roused  Kepler  from  his  dreams  before 
he  could  fully  examine  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon. 

Nor  was  Kepler  much  to  be  blamed 
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for  the  obscurity  under  which  he  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  true  convictions ; 
for  the  memory  of  what  Galileo  had 
not  been  able  to  endure  was  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  another  vic- 
tim of  intolerance  had  but  just  made 
his  sufferings  known  to  the  world. 
This  was  the  learned  Campanella,  one 
of  the  noblest  martyrs  of  blind  and 
cruel  fanaticism,  whose  name,  however, 
is  but  rarely  mentioned  by  the  side  of 
his  greater  fellow-sufferers.  Like  them 
denying  the  truth  of  the  ancient  Aris- 
totelian [and  scholastic  philosophy,  he 
insisted  upon  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
especially  upon  the  actual  existence  of 
created  beings  in  the  moon.  What  he 
paid  for  his  stanch  adherence  to  truth, 
he  tells  us  himself  in  his  Memoirs: 
"  The  last  time  the  torture  lasted  forty 
hours.  Garroted  with  ropes  which  cut 
into  my  bones,  suspended,  with  my 
hands  tied  behind  my  back,  over  the 
sharp  point  of  a  post,  which  tore  away 
the  sixth  part  of  my  flesh  and  drew  ten 
pounds  of  blood,  at  the  end  of  forty 
hours  I  was  utterly  undone,  and  they 
were  forced  to  pause  in  my  torments. 
Some  insulted  me,  and,  to  add  to  my 
sufferings,  they  shook  the  rope  by 
which.  I  was  suspended ;  but  others 
praised  my  courage  in  an  undertone. 
When  I  was  at  last  healed,  after  six 
months,  by  a  real  miracle,  they  threw 
me  into  a  ditch,  where  I  was  kept  for  a 
long  time,  accused  of  heresy,  because  I 
maintained  that  the  sun  and  the  moon 
changed;  contrary  to  Aristotle,  who 
makes  the  world  eternal  and  unchange- 
able." From  this  fearful  ditch  he  writes 
again,  after  having  been  tortured  for 
the  seventh  time  without  succumbing : 
"  It  is  now  twelve  years  that  I  suffer, 
and  pain  pervades  all  my  limbs.  I  have 
been  martyrized  seven  times ;  the  igno- 
rant have  cursed  and  ill-treated  me. 
My  muscles  are  torn,  my  bones  broken ; 
my  flesh  is  lacerated,  and  my  blood 
shed  in  abundance.  I  have  been  given 
up  to  the  unbounded  fury  of  men,  and 
my  food  is  insufficient  and  unwhole- 
some. Is  not  that  enough,  O  God,  to 
let  me  hope  that  Thou  wilt  be  my  help 
in  trouble  ? "    And  yet  the  noble  I-alian 


endured  another  torture  of  thirty-five 
hours,  without  allowing  a  word  to  es- 
cape him ;  while  Galileo  recanted,  and 
Descartes  was  so  frightened  that  he  hid 
his' "Treatise  on  Light"  for  fear  of 
persecution. 

Two  great  events  led,  during  the  same 
century,  to  renewed  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  precise  nature  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon :  the  improvements  in  telescopes, 
which  enabled  astronomers  to  ascertain 
the  very  striking  nature  of  the  moon's 
surface,  with  its  mountains,  valleys,  and 
lakes,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  con^ 
tinent  by  Columbus.  These  encourag- 
ing circumstances  led  to  the  publication 
of  quite  a  number  of  voyages  to  the 
moon,  of  which  Goodwin's  '^Man  in 
the  Moon,"  published  in  1638,  in  Lon- 
don, is  probably  the  most  important. 
The  pious  Bishop  of  Llandaff  represents 
a  young  gentleman  from  Seville  setting 
out  on  his  travels,  and  reaching,  after 
many  adventures  among  the  antipodes, 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  can- 
not get  accustomed  to  men,  because 
there  are  none.  Having  amused  him- 
self with  the  taming  of  wild  geese, 
which  he  taught  to  bear  burdens  on 
their  broad  wings  and  to  carry  their 
master  on  a  simple  stick  through  the 
air,  he  escapes,  by  their  assistance,  from 
a  wreck,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  and  then  sets  out  on  a  trip  of 
twelve  days  through  the  air.  He  man- 
ages to  make  friends  with  the  evil  spir- 
its hovering  about  in  those  regions,  who 
at  first  try  to  frighten  his  team  and  to 
keep  him  from  proceeding,  but  finally 
change  their  mind,  and  even  furnish 
him  with  the  needful  provisions.  At 
length,  on  a  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  touched  the  moon,  landing 
gently  on  a  high  mountain.  Soon  a 
number  of  lunar  men  gathered  around 
him;  they  were  twice  as  large  as  he 
himself,  and  had  an  olive-brown  com- 
plexion and  pleasing  manners,  but  the 
most  extraordinary  costumes.  They 
differed  in  rank  according  to  their  size, 
and  thus  formed  three  classes  of  men, 
of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  feet  height 
respectively.  Their  language  was  mu- 
sical, and  of  great  sweetness.    €k>nzales 
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was  immediately  brought  before  the 
local  prince,  who  was  subject  to  a  high- 
er dignitary,  while  finally  a  king  ruled 
over  the  whole  globe.  The  Spaniard 
was  much  pleased  with  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  as  he  appeared  so  far ;  only  one 
feature  in  their  daily  life  troubled  him 
sorely :  the  air  around  the  moon  exer- 
cised so  little  pressure  on  its  surface, 
that,  when  a  man  jumped  for  joy  or 
for  fright,  he  reached  instantly  a  height 
of  some  fifty  feet,  and  could  not  come 
down  again,  being  there  beyond  the 
sphere  of  attraction.  His  friends  had 
to  go  to  work  with  huge  fans  to  help 
him  down  again.  Another  feature 
which  struck  him  at  first  unpleasantly, 
was  the  length  of  the  lunar  days  and 
nights,  which  lasted  each  a  fortnight. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon,  moreover,  slept 
soundly  during  this  long  day,  unable  as 
he  was  to  endure  the  unbroken  brillian- 
cy of  the  sun.  He  awoke  only  when 
the  earth  rose  to  light  his  globe  during 
the  long  night.  Fortunately,  he  was 
virtuous,  knowing  neither  theft  nor 
falsehood  nor  murder;  and,  after  a 
long,  happy  life,  he  dried  up  and  dis- 
appeared, to  the  sincere  delight  of  his 
friends,  leaving  his  body  to  his  family, 
who  kept  their  ancestors  forever  with 
them.  The  Spaniard,  however,  soon 
became  homesick,  and,  as  three  of  his 
geese  had  already  died,  he  took  leave 
of  the  king,  who  made  him  many  curi- 
ous presents,  and  flew  off  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immense  crowd  of  specta- 
tors. 

This  rather  amusing  than  instructive 
account  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  was 
soon  after  followed  by  a  much  more 
seiious  work,  the  famous  ''Discourse 
concerning  a  New  "World  and  Another 
Planet,"  by  Bishop  Wilkins — a  book 
which  obtained  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  translated  into  French  and  Ger- 
man during  the  lifetime  of  the  author. 
While  Gk)dwin  contented  himself  with 
writing  a  romance  in  which  no  regard 
was  had  to  science  or  even  to  probabil- 
ity, Wilkins,  on  the  contrary,  treats  the 
question  from  a  scientific  and  religious 
point  of*  view.  He  is,  however,  as  it 
was  natural  at  his  time  (1640),  still  very 


careful  not  to  offend  the  Church  or  the 
orthodox  believer,  and  naively  express- 
es a  hope  that,  if  his  views  on  a  plural- 
ity of  worlds  and  the  motion  of  the 
earth  should  be  occasionally  erroneous, 
the  learned  will  pardon  him  as  readily 
as  the  ignorant  will  have  overlooked 
the  mistake.  This  book,  especially  val- 
uable as  manifesting  a  remarkable  mind, 
free  of  superstition,  and  yet  cautious  in 
the  extreme,  treats  the  question  of  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  at  full  length.  He 
firmly  believes  that  the  moon  must  be 
inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  as  God 
would  surely  not  have  created  that 
planet  and  provided  all  the  means  for 
life,  if  he  had  not  also  filled  it  with 
persons  able  to  enjoy  these  advantages. 
He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  they 
are  men  like  ourselves,  but  different  in 
nature,  proportions,  and  endowments. 
Perhaps,  he  says,  they  are  an  interme- 
diate class  of  beings  between  ourselves 
and  the  angels ;  for  the  interval  between 
these  two  is  too  great  not  to  contain 
creatures  of  which,  as  yet,  we  have  no 
knowledge;  and  God,  no  doubt,  has 
made  tliem  of  all  kinds,  to  glorify  Him- 
self more  fully  in  the  works  of  His  om- 
nipotence and  wisdom. 

The  good  Bishop  is  naturally  some- 
what troubled  by  the  difficulty  of  com- 
municating with  the  moon,  but  he  hopes 
confidently  that  the  spirit  of  discovery, 
which  even  in  his  day  had  produced 
wonders  already,  will  add  more  and 
more,  till  the  way  to  the  distant  planet 
will  be  as  open  as  the  path  across  the 
great  oceans.  As  we  smile  at  the  blind- 
ness of  our  ancestors,  he  remarks  with 
admirable  candor,  so  posterity  will  no 
doubt  smile  at  our  ignorance.  He  then 
quotes  the  Irish,  who  for  ages  fancied 
themselves  to  be  the  only  inhabitants 
of  this  globe,  and  thought  it  impossible 
to  cross  the  sea  that  separated  them 
from  other  continents.  This  is  exactly 
our  case,  he  continues ;  we  know  as  lit- 
tle of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  as  these 
early  Irish  knew  of  their  neighbors  in 
France,  and  as  little  of  the  means  of 
reaching  his  dwelling-place  as  they 
knew  of  sails  an d  ships.  He  regrets  that 
there  is  no  Drake  and  no  Columbus  to 
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undertake  the  perilous  yojage  to  the 
moon ;  nor  even  a  Daedalus  to  inyent  a 
way  through  the  air.  Eepler^s  boast, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  art  of  flying  should 
be  invented,  one  of  his  countrymen 
would  be  the  flrst  to  lead  a  colony  to 
that  other  world,  does  not  appear  to 
him  by  any  means  presumptuous.  He 
thinks  of  all  the  necessary  precautions. 
As  there  are  no  real  castles  in  the  air, 
the  question  of  food  becomes  very  im- 
portant, especially  since  he  cannot  be- 
lieve, with  the  pleasant  Jewish  writer, 
Philo,  that  the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
will  be  sufficient  nourishment  for  the 
atrial  traveller.  How  would  it  do  to 
follow  the  example  of  Democritus,  and 
to  live  for  several  days  on  the  odor  of 
hot  bread?  or,  better  still,  to  sleep, 
after  the  manner  of  hybemating  ani- 
mals, during  the  whole  trip  f  He  sug- 
gests a  mechanism  like  the  wings  of 
birds,  or  the  possibility  of  mounting  on 
the  back  of  colossal  birds  such  as  he 
has  heard  exist  in  Madagascar;  or, 
Anally,  the  building  of  a  flying-machine 
— such  as  we  are  building  in  our  day. 
With  charming  modesty  and  great  can- 
dor he  concludes  his  chapter  on  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  with  the  words :  '^  As 
for  me,  I  dare  assert  nothing  about 
these  Selenites ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
coming  ages  will  discover  more  about 
them." 

Among  the  most  fancifhl  of  all  the 
voyages  to  the  moon  must  be  counted 
the  rare  work  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
published  in  1640.  "The  moon  was 
full,"  he  says,  "  the  sky  clear,  and  nine 
o'clock  had  struck,  when,  returning 
from  a  good  bowl  presented  to  us  by  a 
friend  near  Paris,  we  fell  to  talking 
about  the  moon,  which  filled  our  eyes 
with  its  rays.  One  of  us  declared  it 
was  an  opening  in  the  heavens ;  anoth- 
er assured  us  it  was  the  press  on  which 
Diana  dried  Apollo's  neckhandkerchief; 
and  a  third  thought  it  might  be  the  sun 
himself,  who  had  laid  aside  hig  rays  and 
was  looking  through  a  hole  to  see  what 
the  world  was  doing  when  he  was  not 
there ;  and  I — I  said,  *  I  do  not  care  to 
tickle  time  with  such  absurdities  in 
order  to  make  it  pass  more  swiftly ;  I 


believe  the  moon  to  be  a  world  like  our 
own.'  They  laughed  at  me.  *Well,' 
said  I, '  perhaps  they  are  laughing  just 
now  in  the  moon  also  at  somebody  who 
thinks  the  earth  is  inhabited,  and  a 
world  like  the  moon.' " 

It  seems  that  this  accident  led  the 
merry  Frenchman  to  speculate  long 
enough  on  the  true  nature  of  the  moon 
to  invent,  at  last,  and  after  many  griev- 
ous failures,  a  machine  which  carried 
him  to  our  satellite.  There  he  met  the 
Man  in  the  Moon.  ^^  After  half  a  mile's 
walk  I  met  two  large  animals,  one  of 
which  stopped  before  me,  while  the 
other  ran  away  quickly.  He  returned, 
however,  shortly,  with  seven  or  eight 
hundred  others,  who  surrounded  me  on 
all  sides.  When  I  saw  them  more  dis- 
tinctly, I  found  that  they  had  the  same 
form  and  size  as  we  have.  From  time 
to  time  they  raised  most  terrible  howls, 
excited  no  doubt  by  their  admiration 
for  my  beauty,  till  I  thought  I  had  be- 
come a  beast  myself.  At  last  one  of 
these  beast-men  took  me  by  the  side  and 
threw  me  on  his  back,  as  a  wolf  seizes 
and  carries  away  a  lamb;  and  now  I 
saw  that,  men  though  they  were,  they 
walked  on  all-fours."  He  was  handed 
over  to  a  menagerie-keeper,  who  taught 
him  to  make  faces,  to  throw  somer- 
sets, and  to  amuse  the  public.  Fortu- 
nately, he  fell  in  with  the  demon  of 
Socrates,  who  had,  for  his  instruction, 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  young  man  in 
the  moon,  and  who  now  taught  him  to 
become  a  philosopher.  Two  things 
struck  him  as  most  strange  in  lunar 
life.  One  was,  that,  when  he  wanted 
to  dine,  they  showed  him  into  a  large 
dining-room,  which  was  perfectly  bare 
and  unfbmished.  When  he  had  been 
stripped  of  all  his  clothing,  he  ordered 
some  soup,  and  at  once  the  rich  fra- 
grance of  a  superb  soup  rose  to  his  nos- 
trils. He  was  on  the  point  of  running 
to  the  place  where  he  thought  the 
tempting  dish  was  waiting  for  him, 
when  the  waiter  stopped  him,  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
did  not,  like  earth-bom  beings,  feed  on 
coarse  meats  and  herbs,  but  only  inhaled 
the  concentrated  fragrance  of  a  number 
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of  dishes.  His  room  was  then  lighted 
up  with  bottled  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
had  been  carefully  purged  of  their  heat, 
and  his  bed  proved  to  be  a  couch 
formed  of  roses.  The  other  remarkable 
feature  was  the  way  in  which  the  Man 
in  the  Moon  determined  the  time  of  the 
day.  When  Cyrano  asked  a  passer-by 
in  the  street  what  time  it  was,  the  lat- 
ter, for  all  answer,  opened  his  mouth, 
closed  his  teeth,  and  turned  his  face  up- 
sid^  down.  He  learned  at  last  that  they 
made  of  their  teeth  a  correct  dial,  so 
that,  when  they  opened  their  lips,  the 
shadow  of  the  nose  fell  upon  the  pre- 
cise tooth  whi6h  showed  the  hour  of 
the  day. 

The  most  learned  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  other  hand,  is  no  doubt  the 
French  savant  Gassendi,  who  examined 
the  question  very  thoroughly  after  hav- 
ing compared  the  views  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors. That  the  stars  are  them- 
selves animated  beings,  as  the  ancients 
believed;  or  that  they  are  deities,  as 
others  dared  assert;  or,  finally,  that 
each  sphere  is  governed  by  a  special 
guardian  angel — all  these  theories  he 
rejects  as  idle  conjectures,  the  result  of 
vague  speculation.  That,  on  the  other 
hand,  spirits  or  demons,  of  unknown 
form  and  nature,  may  live  in  the  moon 
and  from  thence  influence  the  affairs  of 
men,  he  thinks  not  impossible.  He 
admits  that,  to  inquire  into  the  fitness 
of  the  moon  to  be  the  home  of  beings 
like  ourselves,  is  a  legitimate  question, 
and  quotes,  in  support  of  this  view,  the 
long  series  of  ancient  and  medisBval  au- 
thors who  have  written  on  this  subject. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon,  however,  he 
thinks,  must  necessarily  be  so  small  as 
to  escape  all  possible  discovery  by  our 
imperfect  instruments,  and  thus  the  dis- 
creet author  abandons  the  investigation. 
From  that  time  forward  the  Man  in 
the  Moon  became  a  favorite  topic  with 
churchmen  and  laymen,  from  Baxter  to 
Chalmers  and  from  Fontenelle  to  Des- 
cartes. We  can  find  room  here  only  for 
two  visitors  which  he  received  from 
among  men,  the  one  in  a  vision,  the 
other  in  pure  imagination.  The  former 
visit  was  paid  by  the  Swedish  enthusi- 


ast, Swedenborg,  who  gravely  assures 
his  readers  and  followers  that  he  went 
to  the  moon  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1748,  and  saw  and  heard  what  he  pro- 
ceeds to  recite.    It  is  well  known  that 
he  conceived  the  whole  universe  to  be 
an  immense  human  body,  the  several 
parts  of  which  were  represented  by  the 
different    spheres.      Mercury,    for    in- 
stance, represented  the  memory  of  im- 
material things,  and  Venus  the  memory 
of  material  things.    This  is  one  of  the 
great  arcana  revealed  to  him  by  the  an- 
gelic spirits.     He  saw,  of  course,  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  also.    His  voice  came 
from  the  abdomen,  and  resembled  dis- 
tant thunder;  the  lunar  air,  being  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  had  to  be  forcibly 
compressed,  hence  the  violence  of  its 
eruption.    He  represents  in  the  Great- 
est-Man the  scutiform  cartilage  to  which 
the  ribs  are  attached  I     Otherwise  he 
learned  to  know  him  only  spiritually ; 
and  as'  beyond  his  New  Jerusalem  the 
pious  seer  remains  incomprehensible  to 
all  who  are  not  equally  favored  with 
direct  inspiration  from  on  high,  he  does 
not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
other  worlds. 

The  other  visitor  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  an  "American  from  New 
York,"  under  the  guise  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  Astronomer-Royal.  Having  con- 
structed a  monster  telescope  with  a  lens 
of  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  he  had, 
in  1835,  discovered  a  number  of  strange 
plants  in  the  moon,  then  mineral  struc- 
tures, buffaloes  and  unicorns,  pelicans 
and  amphibious  creatures  of  marvellous 
shape.  Atlast,^  one  fine  day,  four  bands 
of  winged  beings  were  seen  to  come  out 
of  a  forest,  looking  very  much  like 
gigantic  bats.  Here  was,  at  last,  the 
veritable  Man  in  the  Moon.  He  was 
small,  barely  four  feet  high,  covered  all 
over  with  long  copper-colored  hair,  ex- 
cept in  the  face,  and  endowed  with 
wings  consisting  of  most  delicate  mem- 
branes, which  hung  comfortably  over 
the  back  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
calves.  The  face,  of  a  yellowish  hue,  f 
resembled  that  of  the  orang-outang. 
The  account  was  so  graphically  written, 
the  details  so  minute  and  so  plausible, 
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and  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Herscbel 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bo  favorable 
to  the  hoax,  that  thousands  were  taken 
in,  and  the  pamphlet  created  a  great 
sensation  all  over  the  world.  Countless 
editions  were  published  in  all  civilized 
countries ;  copies  of  the  original  draw- 
ings were  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shop- 
windows,  and,  for  a  few  months  at  least, 
very  lively  and  amusing  discussions 
were  carried  on  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  discovery.  The  great  as- 
tronomer was  perhaps  the  last  person  to 
become  aware  of  the  liberty  which  had 
been  lliken  with  his  name,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  not  a  little  amused  by  the 
controversy  that  followed.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that, 

With  a  heart  of  furlons  fiincleft, 
Whereof  1  am  oommander, 
With  a  buxning  spear  and  a  hortt  <if  air, 
To  the 

moon  wandered  Hans  Pfaall  of  Rotter- 
dam, under  the  guidance  of  our  own 
Foe,  and,  in  a  manner  far  more  ingeni- 
ous than  the  above-mentioned  moon- 
hoax  of  Mr.  Locke,  related  what  he  had 
seen  there  of  lunar  topography,  and  of 
the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

And  what,  we  may  well  ask,  after  all 
these  visions,  fancies,  and  hoaxes,  what 
is  the  truth  about  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ? 
Does  he  exist  at  all  ? 

We  can  only  say  that,  the  more  the 
earth  shrinks  in  our  estimate,  the  great- 
er becomes  the  importance  of  other 
heavenly  bodies.  As  long  as  the  earth 
w;as  placed,  by  the  vanity  of  man,  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  orb  in  crea- 
tion, the  question  how  far  the  little, 
aged  moon  might  be  inhabited,  was  of 
little  importance.  But  since  astronomy 
has  taught  us  beyond  all  doubt  that 


our  earth  constitutes  but  a  very  second- 
ary feature  among  tlie  planets,  being 
neither  the  largest  nor  the  smallest,  the 
nearest  nor  the  most  remote,  the  warm- 
est nor  the  coldest,  and  since  we  find  it 
yet  teeming  with  life  and  blessed  with 
a  special  incarnation  of  the  Most  High, 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  life,  and 
life  similar  to  our  own,  must  exist  in 
other  planets  also.  We  can  no  longer 
presume  that  those  magnificent  worlds 
which  we  see  revolving  around  our  ^n, 
and  other  suns,  should  not  have  been 
endowed  by  the  Creator  at  least  as 
highly  as  our  little  earth ;  nor  can  we 
fatter  our  vanity  with*  the  fancy  that 
our  globe  is  the  best  possible  of  worlds. 
The  objections  raised  against  the  theory 
of  another  race  of  created  beings  some- 
what like  ourselves,  living  on  our  satel- 
lite, lose  cTcery  year  in  weight  and  im- 
portance. Even  the  absence  of  an  at- 
mosphere around  the  moon  has  recently 
become  doubtful,  since  the  famous  Ital- 
ian astronomer.  Father  Secchi,  has  dis- 
covered a  slight  atmosphere,  through 
which  the  peaks  of  high  lunar  moun- 
tains are  seen  to  penetrate.  Doubtless 
many  generations  will  yet  pass  away 
before  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  mo- 
ther-earth will  have  positive  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  a  living  Man  in  the 
Moon,  but  the  extreme  probabUity  of 
the  fact  is  established  beyond  all  doubt. 
Actual  sight  by  means  of  improved 
instruments,  well-ascertained  scientific 
data,  and  sound  philosophical  reason- 
ing, all  point  to  the  one  great  fact,  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  inhabited, 
and  probably  are  the  abodes  of  intelli- 
gence more  or  less  developed ;  so  that 
there  is  no  violence  done  to  reason  or 
faith  in  supposing  the  actual  existence 
of  a  Man  in  the  Moon. 
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FRENCH  mFLUENCE  AT  THE  VATICAN. 


Since  the  memorable  quarrel  of  Philip 
le  Bel  with  Boniface  VHI,  French  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  more  or  less  in  the 
Vatican.  Indirectly,  all  Europe  has  ex- 
perienced good  or  evil  from  it.  We  pro- 
pose in  this  article  to  review  a  certain 
series  of  facts,  gathered  from  authentic 
sources,  and  illustrating  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  interference  of  France  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Pefpacy.  The  documents 
alluded  to  are  some  of  them  published 
for  the  first  time,  but  the  majority  are 
taken  from  the  Papal  archiyes  of  the  ex- 
Lcgations  of  Bologna,  &c.  A  few  years 
ago  there  appeared  at  Florence  an  offi- 
cial publication  entitled,  II  OoverTvoPon- 
tificio  e  lo  stato  Bomano:  Documenti  pre- 
ceduti  da  una  Esposizione  Storka,  e  rac- 
colti^  per  Decreto  delU  Romagnej  dal  Ca/o. 
Achille  OennareUi,  dbe.  This  collection 
of  records  reveals  the  most  intimate  re- 
lations between  the  Vatican  and  France. 
For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means  that 
led  to  them  we  must  look  to  the  history 
of  Pius  Vn,  A  great  many  facts  re- 
specting the  dealings  of  this  Pontiff 
with  Napoleon  I.  came  under  the  wri- 
ter's notice  at  Rome,  and  possess  espe- 
cial interest  at  the  present  time. 

The  maxim  of  Marcellin,  Boma  dum 
erunt  homines  mciuras,  was  never  so  much 
falsified  as  now,  when  she  is  seeking  to 
fortify  herself  by  a  spiritual  panoply 
against  the  assault  of  impatient  liberal- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  native 
population  desperate  under  aggravated 
misrule  on  the  other.  Statesmen  in  and 
about  the  Vatican  have  long  ago,  as  far 
back  as  the  inception  of  the  council, 
looked  upon  the  situation  in  its  more 
important  aspects  as  hopeless.  **A 
change,"  said  Antonelli,  "  must  bring 
improvement ;  for  we  have  almost  come 
to  the  dernier  ressorV^  The  sunken 
rock,  so  constantly  menacing  the  Pa- 
pacy, is  Bankruptcy,  The  "four  bri- 
gands," as  the  Romans  style  the  broth- 
ers Antonelli,  are  the  pecuniary  vam- 


pires of  the  treasury.  The  public  purse 
in  their  hand  is  "  a  bag  with  holes." 
Almost  every  resource  has  been  exhaust- 
ed to  raise  money,  and  th^  Council  is  the 
last  and  most  desperate. 

No  one  acquainted  with  history  can 
doubt  that,  politically,  the  policy  of 
Rome  has  since  the  death  of  Boniface 
Vin  been  suicidal.  The  Papal  throne 
was  filled  by  ambitious  but  inefficient 
men,  who  opposed  themselves  blindly 
to  every  sign  of  progress  among  the 
nations,  entrusting  themselves  with  ex- 
communicating their  enemies  and  mak- 
ing monks.  Thus  the  crisis  was  super- 
induced that  tore  the  greater  half  of 
Europe  from  Roman  moorings.  On  the 
subsidence  of  the  troubles  produced  by 
the  Reformation,  the  Papacy  ranked 
only  among  the  feeblest  powers.  Hence- 
forth all  hope  of  domination  over  na- 
tions was  chimerical.  Thus  the  affairs 
of  the  Papacy  since  the  Council  of 
Trent  are  totally  insignificant  till  the 
advent  of  Napoleon  L  Following  in 
well-worn  paths,  Rome,  lilj:e  a  squirrel 
in  its  cage,  went  round  with  the  revo* 
lution  of  years,  but  never  advanced. 
Its  chief  care  was  to  preserve  the  debris 
of  immense  revenues.  With  an  admin- 
istration totally  ineffective,  a  police  su- 
pine and  indiscreet,  a  neglect  of  all 
sanitary  and  architectural  improve- 
ments, the  people  of  Rome  became  the 
most  devout  in  religion,  but  the  most 
dissolute  in  morals  of  every  European 
nationality.  The  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  gradually  produced 
the  political  revolutions  of  the  eight- 
eenth. And  Rome  was  destined  to  feel 
the  reflux  of  the  mighty  Wave  that 
swept  away  thrones  and  dynasties  cen- 
turies old.  Her  spiritual  prestige  has 
failed.  Men  fear  no  longer  to  discuss 
her  dogmas  as  they  discuss  any  dogma 
of  philosophy  and  science.  She  cries, 
"  to  doubt  is  to  be  danmed ; "  but  men 
doubt  more  and  more. 
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The  victorious  armies  of  France,  hav- 
ing subdued  all  Italy  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bonaparte,  wrung  from  Pius 
yi  the  Bull  consenting  to  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  conqueror. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  a  new 
phase  in  Roman  political  history.  The 
act  of  the  Pope,  probably  the  least  hon- 
orable of  his  life,  revealed  a  character 
ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  to  circum- 
stances far  more  than  they  demanded. 
Pusillanimity  and  maladresse  are  evi- 
dent in  his  conduct  to  the  French,  whose 
views  he  sought  henceforth  to  second. 
He  baptizes  the  ensanguined  banner  of 
'89  with  the  benison  of  the  Church.  "  Be 
good  Christians,"  he  says, "  and  you  will 
be  excellent  republicansw  The  first  Chris- 
tians were  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  The  labors  of  Cato  and  the 
illustrious  republicans  of  Rome  met  with 
Divine  favor." 

Nevertheless,  the  French  were  unpopu- 
lar at  Rome,  and  the  people  took  violent 
means  to  testify  their  aversion.  The 
French  ambassador  was  insulted  and  his 
palace  mobbed.  And  finally,  feeling  that 
despite  flattering  words  the  Pope  was 
their  secret  enemy,  the  French  entered 
Rome,  overturned  the  chair  of  Peter,  and 
arrested  Pius  YL  He  died  an  exile  and 
a  prisoner  at  Valence,  August,  1799. 

A  despatch  recently  discovered  proves 
that  at  this  period  the  Cardinals  secretly 
recognized  the  royal  rights  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  The  Conclave  assembled 
at  Venice,  and  thence  issued  the  usual 
announcement  to  the  kings  of  Europe 
of  their  intention  to  elect  a  Pope.  Louis 
XVni  thus  replied : 

"  We  will  solenmly  acknowledge  the 
Pontiff  chosen  by  you ;  and  whenever 
he,  by  whom  kings  reign,  shall  estab- 
lish us  upon  the  throne  of  our  ancestors, 
we  will  cause  his  legitimate  authority 
to  be  respected  throughout  our  domin- 
ions, thus  justifying  our  title  of  Most 
Christian  King  and  Eldest  Son  of  the 
Church. 

**  Given  at  Hittan,  November  24, 
1799." 

The  election  lasted  seven  months,  and 
would  probably  have  continued  longer, 
but  that  the  First-Consul  reestablished 


the  Church  in  France,  and,  it  is  now 
well  known,  nominated  Cardinal  Chia- 
ramonti  as  the  man  with  whom  he  pre- 
ferred to  deal.  By  a  unanimous  vote, 
this  prelate  was  elected  March  14, 1800. 
He  embarked  for  Rome  the  sixth  of  the 
following  June,  hoping  to  recover  some- 
thing of  the  dethroned  power  of  the 
Papacy.  The  character  of  the  new  Pon- 
tiff was  mild  and  conciliating,  but  the 
policy  of  his  council  fhsquently  opposed 
his  personal  predilections,  and  frequent- 
ly prompted  resolutions  that  were  harm- 
ful to  himself,  to  religion,  and  to  Rome. 

His  first  act  was  the  reGstablishment 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus — it  is  now  evi- 
dent, from  recently  discovered  papers, 
from  no  liking  of  the  Order.  In  France, 
where  they  had  intrigued  the  most, 
their  abolition  was  thus  decreed :  ^^  The 
Order  is  inadmissible  by  its  nature  in 
any  state,  as  contrary  to  natural  rights, 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  every  kind 
of  authority  temporal  and  spiritual,  and 
tending  to  introduce  into  the  state,  un- 
der the  specious  disguise  of  a  religions 
institution,  ...  a  corps  politique^  whose 
essence  consists  in  a  ceaseless  activity  to 
accomplish  their  plans  by  any  sort  of 
means,  direct  or  indirect,  public  or 
secret." 

This  Order,  whose  real  power  lies  in 
fostering  the  latent  passions  of  unre- 
strained human  nature,  attempts  now, 
as  then,  to  invade  society,  and  subjugate 
opposition  by  the  most  formidable  of 
weapons,  mission$  and  schools.  Despite 
their  complete  abolition  in  France,  what 
is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ?  In  every 
town  of  7U>U  in  France  there  is  a  Jesuit^ 
engaged  as  a  secular  priest  or  private 
tutor.  When  the  time  comes  that  it  may 
be  done  with  safety,  they  will  spring  up 
like  the  tares  of  the  field.  Nor  are  they 
careful  to  disguise  the  fact.  P^re  Ravi- 
gnan,  a  popular  Paris  preacher,  is  a  Je- 
suit, and  they  are  tolerated  by  the  ultra- 
montane party  everywhere.  Conceive  a 
Jesuit,  if  you  can.  The  authority  of  his 
chief,  the  General  at  the  Jesu,  is  bound- 
less. He  must  be  obeyed  in  all  and  ev- 
erywhere. To  quote  the  Constitutions  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  he  is  "  a  stick  in  the 
hand  of  him  who  carries  it,  a  corpse  in- 
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capable  of  resistance."  He  must  ro- 
noance  bis  own  senses  and  reasoning 
powers,  and  believe  that  he  who  com- 
mands is  always  right,  obeying  without 
reasoning  or  hesitation.  It  is  the  total- 
ity of  authority.  "  Je  vois  JSsus- Christ 
lui'Tneme  dans  mon  sup^rieur,"  says  Ravi- 
gnan.  The  entire  possessions  of  the  Or- 
der, its  administration,  its  direction,  are 
all  centred  in  the  GeneraL  Upon  his  will 
depends  the  destiny  of  each  member, 
the  existence  and  condition  of  his  per- 
son, his  actions  and  goods,  his  con- 
science, his  doctrines  and  teachings,  and 
his  manner  of  thinking  on  all  points. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  the  chief  animates  the 
body  and  all  its  members.  He  is  there- 
fore more  potent  than  a  king  at  the  head 
of  armies.  His  militia,  immense  in  num- 
bers and  perfect  in  discipline,  is  spread 
everywhere ;  a  militia  composed  of  slaves 
to  their  chief,  and  of  tyrants  and  spies 
to  their  equals  and  subordinates.  In 
uniting  itself  to  the  Jesuits,  the  court 
of  Rome  has  obtained  auxiliaries  whose 
secret  power  is  enormous ;  whose  force 
and  devotion  and  perseverance  overcome 
almost  every  obstacle,  and  who  are  bound 
by  no  tie  civil  or  political. 

They  were  reestablished  by  two  Briefs^ 
bearing  date  March  7,  1801,  and  June 
80,  1804.  The  almost  inevitable  result 
of  their  presence  is  the  production  of 
bigotry  and  ultramontanism.  Since 
they  have  crept  int6  France,  these  two 
principles  have  flourished;  and  the 
Romish  sect  in  England  and  America 
exhibits  the  same  peculiarity  from  the 
same  cause. 

The  Concordat  of  1801  now  claims 
attention.  To  understand  its  import- 
ance, we  require  to  glance  at  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  situation  in  France. 
The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy^  de- 
creed in  1790  by  the  Assembly,  had  been 
denounced  by  the  Pope  as  contrary  to 
the  canonical  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 
He  forbade  the  clergy  to  submit  to  it, 
under  pain  pf  excommunication.  A 
certain  number,  however,  did  take  the 
required  oath,  but  the  majority  refused. 
The  first  were  known  by  the  name  of 
constitutionneU  and  assermentis.  These 
alone  continued  the  free  exercise  of 


their  functions.    The  remainder  either 
emigrated  or  were  massacred. 

On  the  18th  Brumaire,  Napoleon  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  and 
at  once  commenced  measures  to  heal 
existing  religious  dissensions.  M.  Por- 
talis,  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  demon- 
strated the  general  necessity  of  religion, 
and  that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  phase  of  it. 
The  Popes  were  harmless,  and  the 
monks  abolished,  reasoned  the  orator, 
and  the  clergy  to  be  established  would 
be  "  int^ress^s  it  defendre  nos  maximes 
comme  leur  propre  liberty."  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Concordat  assured  to  the 
Romish  Church  in,  France  ftill  and  free 
exercise  of  worship  and  teaching,  and 
revoking  all  nominations  to  Sees,  de- 
clared that  the  nomination  should  rest 
in  the  First  Consul,  with  canonical  in- 
stitution by  the  Pope.  The  clergy  were 
to  take  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  state,  and 
to  reveal  all  plots  contrary  to  its  wel- 
fare^ The  Pope  engaged  not  to  molest 
the  temporalities  of  the  bishops,  and  by 
this  act,  illegally,  and  contrary  to  their 
protest,  deprived  thirty  bishops  of  their 
Sees.  The  Galilean  Church  became  a 
mere  creature  of  the  state,  and  the  Pope 
and  Napoleon  might  well  say,  "With 
my  prefects,  my  gensdarmes,  and  my 
priests,  I  can  do  whatever  I  choose." 

The  Organic  Articles  which- followed 
the  Concordat  defined  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Galilean  Church,  and 
became  the  sole  code  having  legal  au- 
thority. They  did  not  please  the  Pope, 
and  in  a  secret  Consistory  held  May  24, 
1802,  he  remarked  that  "  the  joy  which 
he  felt  at  the  happy  restoration  of  re- 
ligion in  France  was  not  exempt  from 
disquietude."  His  complaints  to  Napo- 
leon were  answered  by  the  memorable 
declaration  that  the  sovereigns  of  France 
regarded  themselves  as  hegues  du  dehors^ 
and  as  such  reserved  the  right  of  regu- 
lating the  discipline  of  the  Church.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  First  Consul  assumed  the 
imperial  crown,  and  offered  his  alliance 
to  the  Pontiff".  These  offers  were  appre- 
ciated by  him,  for  probably  he  hoped  to 
gain  the  restitution  of  the  legations  torn 
from  the  Roman  authority  by  the  treaty 
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of  Solentino.  Consequently,  on  the  sec- 
ond of  November,  1804,  Pius  Vn  left 
Rome  for  Paris.  The  coronation  itself 
was  a  mere  theatrical  exhibition,  pos- 
sessing no  real  element  of  grandeur,  be- 
cause all  was  hollow  and  untrue.  The 
conduct  of  the  Pope  in  the  affair  was 
severely  censured  by  the  ultramontanes, 
especially  as  nothing  came  by  it.  Pius 
VII  left  Paris  with  flattering  promises 
and  gifts,  but  nothing  more. 

It  is  fairly  questionable  whether  Na- 
poleon cared  any  thing  for  priests.    He 
regarded  them  as  a  necessary  constitu- 
ent of  society.    In  this  light  he  was 
ever  ready  to  bestow  upon  them    as 
much  good  as  might  be  safely  given. 
But  always  the  first  idea  wsapenonal 
advantage:    "Tcto*,    e^est   moi!'''     The 
clergy  were  made  to  feel  that  their  safe- 
ty and  well-being  was  united  to  that  of 
the  Empire.    But  it  is  not  a  little  that 
wiU  content  Rome ;  and  her  discontent 
caused  the  formation  of  a  party  that 
singularly  enough  had  for  its  hea#  in 
France  the  Cardinal  Fesch.    The  Em- 
peror, much  annoyed,  actually  contem- 
plated a  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and,  in  imitation  of  Peter 
the  Great,  to  declare  himself  head  of 
the  Galilean  Church.    At  this  juncture 
Rome  united  with  England,  Austria, 
and  Naples,  which  terminated  in  the 
victorious  field  of  Austerlitz,  and  the 
dethronement  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon. 
Rome  was  filled  with  Neapolitan  refu- 
gees, and  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
with  the  gold  and  secret  diplomacy  of 
England,  encouraged    her  to  counte- 
nance and  abet  all  sorts  of  intrigues 
against  France.    As  a  decisive  method 
of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  Napoleon 
forwarded  to  the  Vatican  his  ultimatum 
of  January  9,  1808.    Five  days  were 
allowed  the  Pope  for  deliberation  upon 
eight  very  disagreeable  propositions : 

1st.  The  establishment  of  a  Patriarch 
in  France;  2d.  The  adoption  of  the 
Code  Napol6on ;  8d.  Liberty  of  worship 
for  all ;  4th.  The  reform  of  the  Italian 
Episcopate ;  5th.  The  abolition  of  Pon- 
tifical Bulls  for  Italy ;  6th.  The  total 
abolition  of  the  religious  orders ;  7th. 
The  abolition  of  clerical  celibacy ;  8th. 


The  anointing  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as 
King  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

The  ultimatum  was  rejected  February 
29, 1808 ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
six  thousand  Frenchmen,  commanded 
by  (General  MloUis,  entered  Rome.  A 
hollow  peace  was  nevertheless  observed, 
but  it  was  destined  to  be  broken  by  a 
very  trifling  incident.  Cardinal  Pacca 
was  commanded  to  write  the  following 
letter  to  the  French  commandant,  which 
we  give  in  the  original : 

"Sa  saintet^,  ayant  appris  que  le 
G^n^ral  Miollis  a  invito  d  diner  tous  les 
individus  du  Sacr6-College,  a  ordonn^  a 
son  prosecretaire  d^^tat  de  signifier  S 
votre  Excellence,  qu'elle  aime  d  croire 
que,  vu  les  tribulations  oil  se  trouve  8a 
Saintet^,  aucun  des  cardinaux  n^accep- 
tera  une  telle  invitation." 

Immediately  certain  cardinals,  natives 
of  Naples  and  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  were  ordered  to  quit  Rome,  the 
Pontifical  troops  were  united  to  the 
French  army,  receiving  a  new  cockade, 
and  the  rupture  was  completed  by  the 
promulgation  of  an  excommunication 
against  the  Emperor,  March  27,  1808. 
The  priests  in  the  annexed  provinces 
were  forbidden  by  the  Pope  to  make 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, or  to  sing  Te  Deum  for  victories, 
or  make  prayers  for  the  army.  In  re- 
taliation the  Secretary  of  State  was  or- 
dered to  quit  Rome  in  two  days,  and  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1809,  the  states  of  the 
Church  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  As  of  old,  the  Pope  had  re- 
course to  the  mightiest  weapon  in  his 
spiritual  armory,  an  ul7ia£A€97ia.  It  fell 
powerless  for  two  months  afterwards; 
the  aged  PontiflF  was  with  scant  cere- 
mony hurried  into  his  carriage,  and 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  France.  Misfor- 
tune is  to  some  characters  a  boon.  The 
life  of  the  Pontiff  as  a  captive  is  by  far 
the  most  brilliant  portion  of  his  reign. 

The  result  of  the  captivity  was  a  new 
Concordat  of  1813,  which  was  broken 
almost  as  soon  as  made.  On  the  22d  of 
January  of  the  following  year  the  Pope 
was  restored  to  liberty,  and  offered  a 
portion  of  his  estates.  But  it  was  then 
too  late  to  dictate,  and  the  offer  was 
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refasecL  A  few  days  later  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  restored  to  Pius  VII  the 
appanage  of  Peter. 

Circamstances  had  considerably 
changed  in  France  before  a  new  Con- 
cordat was  broached.  The  restoration 
of  1814,  in  breaking  the  sword  that  had 
governed  France,  almost  annihilated  her 
military  prestige.  To  ideas  of  force, 
preponderance,  and  perhaps  of  uniyer- 
sal  monarchy  succeeded  those  of  mod- 
eration, of  justice,  and  iuternal  prosper- 
ity. A  peaceful  sceptre  had  replaced 
the  truncheon  of  the  military  chief. 
Necessarily,  religious  ideas  reyived  un- 
der the  new  order  of  things.  And  the 
old  Concordat  being  declared  null,  a 
new  one  was  contemplated.  It  was 
signed  June  11,  1817.  By  this  new 
document  all  preceding  concordats  were 
revoked.  The  Sees  abolished  by  the 
Bull  of  November  29,  1802,  were  re- 
stored, and  the  State  engaged  to  subsi- 
dize the  whole,  as  well  as  seminaries 
and  cur^s. 

The  immediate  result  was  general 
discontent.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
fVom  statements  .of  prelates,  that  the 
practical  working  of  the  Concordat  has 
been  the  total  subjugation  of  the  clergy 
to  the  bishops,  and  of  the  bishops  to 
the  Pope.  Cardinal  Bonnechose  said  in 
the  senate,  '^  each  of  us  has  an  army  at 
command,  and  it  marches.''  From  the 
time  of  the  restoration  to  the  revolution 
of  1848,  the  interposition  of  France  in 
the  affairs  of  Home  is  not  conspicuous. 
When,  however,  the  Romans  declared  a 
republic,  and  Pius  IX,  in  the  habit  of  a 
menial,  ignominiously  fled  from  Rome, 
the  French  once  more  interposed.  It  is 
well  known  by  the  initiated  that  secret 
promises  of  assistance  had  been  given 
by  the  republican  party  in  France  to 
the  republican  party  at  Rome.  But 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  restoring  the  rule  of 
the  Bonapartes,  knew  that  the  Pope 
might  become  a  useM  ally.  So  this 
man,  whose  first  act  of  importance  was 
to  appear  in  arms  a  rebel  against  the 
Papal  government,  as  a  ruler  turned  the 
arms  of  France  against  the  victorious 
republic.  When,  after  three  days  of  he- 
roic fighting,  traces  of  which  are  still 
VOL.  vi.^-31 


seen  in  the  ruined  Villa  Pamfilia  and 
the  church  of  San  Pancrazio,  General 
Oudinot  entered  Rome,  the  people  cri- 
ed, "  Liberty  forever !  Down  with  the 
Pope-King  I "  General  Bartolucci,  com- 
mandant of  the  Roman  cavalry,  refhsed 
overtures  of  conciliation,  and  chose 
with  all  the  other  leaders  voluntary  ex- 
ile. The  first  act  of  the  French  General 
was  to  publish  an  order  of  the  day  abol- 
ishing the  National  Guard,  and  to  re- 
establish it  on  its  ancient  principles. 
The  first  act  was  to  please  the  Pope ; 
the  second  secured  to  the  people  a  ma- 
terial guarantee  of  their  liberties.  The 
second  article  was  never  executed ;  and 
thus,  breaking  its  own  plighted  word, 
the  Vatican  made  France  a  particepa 
criminis.  The  manifesto  of  General 
Oudinot  was  followed  by  the  letter  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  Edgar  Ney,  protest- 
ing that  France  could  only  be  the  min- 
ister of  civilized  and  rational  govern- 
ment. Apparently,  he  had  perceived 
that  there  was  no  hope  that  Pius  IX 
would  keep  the  pledges  of  reform  made 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  The 
President's  despatch  produced  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  the  Roman  Court : 

"  Most  Illustrious  and  Reverend 
Sir  :  A  letter  which  assumes  to  be 
written  by  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ney  in 
Rome  has  given  increased  audacity  to 
the  band  of  libertines,  the  sworn  ene- 
mies of  the  Pontifical  government ;  and 
rumors  are  everywhere  spread  about 
that  it  is  intended  to  impose  burden- 
some conditions  on  the  Holy  See.  The 
anarchical  party,  in  consequence  of  these 
expectations,  displays  an  insulting  atti- 
tude, as  it  believes  and  hopes  to  recover 
itself  from  the  discomfiture  it  has  un- 
dergone. But  this  letter  has  not  any 
OFFICIAL  OHARACTEB,  being  merely  the 
product  of  a  private  correspondence.  I 
will  add,  also,  that  even  by  the  French 
authorities  in  Rome  it  is  viewed  with 
displeasure.  The  Holy  Father  is  seri- 
ously occupying  himself  about  giving 
to  his  subjects  such  reforms  as  he  be- 
lieves useful  to  their  true  and  solid 
good ;  nor  has  any  power  imposed  laws 
upon  him  in  reference  to  this,  he  aim- 
ing to  attain  so  important  an  end  with- 
out betraying  the  duties  of  his  own 
conscience. 
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'*  Profit  by  this  intimation  to  contra- 
dict the  falsehood  promulgated  to  the 
prejudice  of  public  order,  and  satisfy 
every  one  that  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
the  powers  to  sustain  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  supreme  Pontiff 
for  the  peace  of  Europe. 

"  With  sentiments  of  distinguished 
esteem,  I  subscribe  myself^  most  rever- 
end and  illustrious  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate servant, 

"  G.  CARDmAL  Antojstelli. 

"  Portici,  September  8, 1849." 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  found  in 
the  documents  referred  to  previously, 
vol.  i.  p.  54,  The  Chambers,  which  had 
been  convened  by  the  Constitution 
granted  to  Rome  at  the  accession  of 
Pius  IX,  were  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion December  7,  1848.  On  the  18th  of 
February,  1849,  Cardinal  Antonelli  ad- 
dressed to  foreign  courts  a  letter  grant- 
ing an  amnesty  for  political  offences, 
instituting  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
the  Council  of  State,  and  according  from 
the  imperious  force  of  circumstances  the 
institution  of  the  civil  guard,  and  a  new 
law  for  a  decent  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  Pope,  in  an  allocation  delivered  on 
the  day  that  the  French  besieged  Rome, 
had  boasted  of  his  liberality  in  grant- 
ing a  constitution  to  Rome ;  yet  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1849,  by  motu  pro- 
prio^  it  was  abolished,  and  the  Court  es- 
tablished itself  henceforth  upon  French 
bayonets  and  broken  faith ;  even  the 
amnesty,  spacious  as  it  was,  excluded 
whole  classes  from  participation.  Every 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
of  the  Triumvirate,  of  the  Republican 
Government,  all  the  chiefs  of  the  mili- 
tary corps,  all  who  had  ever  come  under 
any  existing  penal  law,  were  excluded 
from  mercy.  All  who  had  been  trouble- 
some were  included  in  the  fell  swoop 
of  condemnation.  A  struggle  began  be- 
tween the  oppressed  people  and  the 
government.  Every  pretext  for  iniflict- 
ing  punishment  was  eagerly  seized.  The 
following  item  of  intelligence  is  given 
in  the  QwmdU  di  Homa,  June  13, 1851 : 

"  Maria  Biajgi,  of  the  city  of  Castello, 
having  been  convicted  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  sworn  witnesses  of  having  in- 
sulted peaceful  smokers,  has  been  con- 


demned to  receive  twenty  strokes  of  the 
lash.  According  to  the  existing  law  of 
the  disturbers  of  public  order,  she  has 
suffered  the  penalty  at  Perugia  on  the 
9th  instant.'* 

At  this  time  the  people  had  refused 
to  consume  tobacco  which  yielded  large 
revenues  to  the  government.    By  a  de- 
cree dated  July  80, 1855,  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli caused  the  lash  and  the  cudgel 
to  be  inflicted  for  all  offences  on  men, 
women,  and  boys.    On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  a  Roman  named  Dreosti 
and   a  Frenchwoman  named  Clarisse 
burned  Bengal  lights  in  the  Italian  tri- 
color, green,  white,  and  red,  on  the  Pin- 
cian  hill.  They  were  sentenced  to  twen. 
ty  years  in  chains  at  the  galleys.    The 
French  Government  interfered  on  be- 
half of  Clarisse,  and  she  was  exiled. 
On  February  17, 1852,  four  men  were 
condenmed  for  the  same  offence,  one  to 
two  years,  one  to  the  galleys  for  life, 
and  the  others,  one  to  five  years  and  the 
other  to  twenty.  The  Inquisition  estab- 
lished a  secret  court,  holding  in  surveil- 
lance all  persons  employed  in  Church 
and  State,  the  army  jind  the  national 
guard.  The  accused  person  never  knew 
the  charge,  witnesses,  judge,  or  proceed- 
ings.   On  a  certain  day  he  received  an 
order  of  dismissal,  or  was  put  in  prison. 
From  the  records  of  this  Council  of  Cm- 
»ur€y  as  it  was  called  {Documenti,  vol.  iL 
p.  597-600),  we  get  a  few  significant  de- 
tails. Men  are  sentenced /<?r  letity  ;  "  for 
not  feeling  properly  on  political  mat- 
ters ;  "  ^^  for  having  the  appearance  of 
one  rather  inclined  to  novelties;"  ^'for 
being   imprudently  talkative ; "    "  be- 
cause he  read  the  papers  with  a  high 
voice,  digressing  sometimes,  and  alter- 
ing his  voice  when  he  read  any  thing 
blackening  the  Pontifical  government 
and  the  priests,  and  he  ridiculed  the 
King    of  Naples   and    Catholic  sove- 
reigns ; "  and  lastly,  "  because  he  will 
never  be  good  stuff  to  cut  an  employ^ 
out  of." 

The  financial  straits  of  the  govern- 
ment caused  Monsignor  Galli  to  coin 
three  millions  of  bronze  scudi,  T^ith  fic- 
titious value,  in  fact  the  value  of  real 
silver,  and  ordained  ^%^,fourteen  month- 
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ly  payments  of  taxes  should  take  place 
each  year.  The  blight. on  grapes  from 
the  aphides  produced  great  trouble  and 
scarcity  around  Rome  in  1862;  and 
further  to  add  to  the  painful  visitation 
of  Providence,  Cardinal  Anton  ell  i  or- 
dered that  the  landowners  should  pay 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  scudi, 
"  to  compensate  the  government  for  the 
loss  of  the  tax  on  vintages."  Previous 
to  this,  in  1855,  Cardinal  Barberini  de- 
clared that  "  all  grapes,  corn,  and  other 
produce  given  to  parish  jjriests  and 
canons  as  tithes  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxes,  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Church."  From  possessing 
nothing  in  1814,  the  Church  had  grown 
rapidly  wealthy,  and  her  revenue  in  1860 
was  thirty  millions  scudi.  Out  of  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  there  are  thirteen  thousand 
priests  who  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  the 
devourers  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  the  people. 

The  position  of  the  French  in  Rome 
had  been  an  aggravation  of  other  abu- 
ses. They  were  regarded  as  intruders, 
destroyers  of  national  liberty.  The  of- 
ficers regretted  their  position,  and  sym- 
pathized far  more  with  the  people  than 
with  the  government.  They  are  con- 
temptuous to  the  clergy,  and  speak  of 
them  with  derision  as  locusts.  But  the 
voluntary  annexation  of  the  marches  to 
Piedmont  under  the  title  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  brought  about  a  discus- 
sion respecting  Rome.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  French  troops  should 
vacate  the  Papal  states  in  September, 
1864.  The  feeling  of  the  French  was 
that  an  immediate  insurrection  would 
ensue.  The  Pontifical  government  aug- 
mented its  troops  and  means  of  defence. 
The  corps  of  Zouaves  was  organized 
from  volunteers  of  every  nationality, 
animated  'with  a  fiery  vindictivencss 
worthy  of  crusaders.  There  was  to  be 
no  intervention  on  the  part  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  were  to  fight  their  own 
battles,  and  decide  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  Secret  Committee  had  ar- 
ranged for  a  plebiscitum  to  take  place 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  Papal 
states.    At  a  given  day  and  hour  the 


tricolor  would  have  been  hoisted,  and 
the  people  would  have  demanded  the 
right  incidentally,  if  not  directly  con- 
ceded to  them  by  the  Convention  of 
September.  In  the  weak  condition  of 
the  patriots,  and  in  order  to  give  no 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the  return  of 
the  French,  it  had  been  solemnly  agreed 
by  the  popular  representatives  to  avoid 
open  demonstrations  of  hostility. 

Five  days,  however,  before  these  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  information 
was  received  that  General  Garibaldi  had 
become  disgusted  with  Mazzini  and  the 
Moderates,  and  contemplated  an  imme- 
diate rising.  Three  of  the  most  in- 
fiuential  members  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee at  once  repaired  to  him  at  Asiua- 
lunga.  He  was  put  in  possession  of  their 
plans,  and  shown  that  his  'hope  that  a 
declaration  of  war  would,  as  in  1848, 
attract  all  the  malcontents  to  his  stan- 
dard, was  a  hopeless  fallacy.  The  Gene- 
ral, however,  is  a  man  of  one  idea,  and 
when  it  thoroughly  takes  possession  of 
his  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  his 
obstinacy.  He,  like  the  Pope,  refuses  to 
reason,  and  believes  no  one  can  be  right 
but  himself.  He  mistook  the  personal 
esteem  evinced  for  himself  for  a  demon- 
stration of  adhesion  to  his  principles. 
Then  occurred  the  rupture  between  the 
Secret  Cpmmittee  and  the  illustrious 
soldier,  entirely  brought  about  by  his 
vehement  denunciation  of  their  sup- 
posed cowardice,  and  a  determination 
to  involve  the  people  in  blood.  One  of 
them  said,  on  leaving  him,  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger, 

"  You  are  fast  becoming  a  greater  foe  • 
to  Italy  than  the  papalini." 

His  words  were  prophetic. 

Four  days  later,  September  5,  1867, 
the  Italian  Ministry  were  informed  of 
the  contemplated  rising,  and  Ralazzi 
ordered,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the 
*rrest  of  Garibaldi.  The  General  al- 
ways believed,  and  probably  still  be- 
lieves, that  he  had  been  secretly  de- 
nounced by  the  Moderates.  This  is  a 
mean  and  unworthy  suspicion.  Not  a 
single  man  on  the  Secret  Committee 
but  has  sufiered  as  much,  and  done  as 
much,  for  the  cause  of  Italian  unity  as 
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Garibaldi  himself.  I  have  accurate  in- 
fonnatioD,  that  the  Italian  Government 
received  their  warning  from  the  French 
Minister  at  Rome,  for  a  special  messen* 
ger  with  despatches  for  Count  Ralazzi 
arrived  only  two  hours  before  the  order 
of  arrest  was  issued.  The  General  was 
informed  that  if  he  would  return  to 
Gaprera,  he  would  be  set  free.  This  he 
consented  to  do.  Meanwhile  the  parish- 
priest  of  Asinalunga,  an  ardent  action- 
lit,  had  preached  an  inflammatory  ser- 
mon on  the  text,  **  Samson  went  and 
caught  three  hundred  foxes;  and  took 
firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and 
put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between 
two  tails;  and  when  he  had  set  the 
brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the 
standing  corn  of  the  Philistines.''  In 
the  sermon  the  papalini  were  compared 
to  the  Philistines  and  Garibaldi  to  Sam- 
son. So  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for 
an  observer  to  detect  the  secret  tactics 
of  the  Party  of  Action  by  the  injudi- 
cious sallies  of  their  adherents.  Never- 
theless, although  Italian  men-of-war 
guarded  Garibaldi,  he  succeeded  in 
leaving  Caprera,  and  inflicting  in  hot 
and  blinding  fury  the  most  serious 
wound  to  Italian  freedom  yet  inflicted. 
If  Napoleon,  whom  he  so  unsparingly 
denounces,  was  to  blame  for  the  vote 
of  April,  1849,  Gai^baldi  is  far  more  to 
blame  for  the  frightf\il  results  of  his  ill- 
advised  insurrection,  which  more  effec- 
tually riveted  the  chain.  Italy  was  on 
the  eve  of  casting  it  off,  we  believe  for- 
ever. Garibaldi  left  Caprera  October 
15,  1867,  and  on  the  8d  of  November 
the  battle  of  Montana  was  fought.  The 
fifteen  hundred  men  he  commanded 
were  almost  boys,  few  being  over  twen- 
ty. Poor  fellows  I  they  gave  their  blood 
generously,  intoxicated  by  the  chimeras 
of  their  leader.  But  the  Pontifical 
troops  numbered  eight  thousand  and 
the  French  four  thousand.  A  chiva]« 
rous  resolve  to  stand  by  the  misguided 
General  even  in  what  was  too  evidently 
to  all  but  himself  a  forlorn  hope,  in- 
duced large  numbers  of  Italians  to  join 
him,  and  his  band  increased  to  four 
thousand  seven  hundred.  Certainly 
no  apologist  can  excuse  the  wanton 


sacrilege  committed  by  his  men.  Ad- 
mitting that  tbo  Church  has  betrayed 
her  trust,  and  become  a  cruel  tyrant  in- 
stead of  a  nursing  mother,  the  wanton 
desecration  of  her  most  holy  things 
cannot  but  damage  those  who  do  it.  I 
could  not  have  believed  the  following, 
had  not  Ricciotti  Garibaldi  recorded  it : 

"  The  church  at  Monte  Rotonde  was 
a  large  and  handsome  one  .  .  .  and 
presented  a  sad  scene  of  devastation. 
The  holy  water  stoups  had  been  dashed 
in  pieces,  the  font  destroyed,  the  side 
chapel  in  which  the  Host  was  reserved 
had  its  altar  all  broken  by  bayonets. 
The  Host  had  been  carried  on  the  point 
of  one,  and  borne  in  mock  procession, 
attended  by  a  man  holding  the  sacris- 
tan's large  three-cornered  hat  stuck 
round  with  candles." 

Garibaldi  estimates  the  number  of 
arrests  caused  by  liis  desperate  act  at 
ten  thousand,  which  is  no  exaggeration. 
This  alone  might  show  how  wrong  he 
was.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  French, 
reinforced  again,  held  St.  Angelo  and 
the  leading  posts  at  Rome.  To  supply 
chassepots  and  other  weapons,  and  to 
pay  his  soldiers.  Cardinal  Antonelii  has 
increased  taxation  tenfold.  Nothing 
but  their  withdrawal  can  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  Rome.  But  this  last  event 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  Although 
the  Premier  has  an  inveterate  foe  in 
Monsignor  de  Merode,  Private  Almoner 
to  His  Holiness  and  possessing  his  con- 
fidence, the  latter  is  by  no  means  friend- 
ly to  the  French.  Since  the  day  that 
General  Goyon  told  him  to  "consider 
himself  caned,"  he  has  been  resentful. 
The  understanding  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Tuileries  has  never  been  cordial. 
The  Pope  suspects  the  Emperor  of  fos- 
tering Gallicanism,  and  fi^quently  com- 
pares the  conduct  of  Napoleon  I  to  Pius 
Vn  with  that  of  his  nephew  toward 
himself.  "  Both,"  he  has  said,  -*'  tried 
to  dictate  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  See." 
The  French  oflficers  are  heartily  disgust- 
ed at  their  continuance  in  Rome.  A 
commandant  on  the  General's  staff  said 
to  me,  "  We  are  only  a  species  of  jailor." 

The  late  action  of  Count  Dam  may 
very  probably  precipitate  matters.  The 
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very  fact  that  France  opposes  the  de- 
claration of  Infallibility  will  only  make 
the  Vatican  more  determined  in   its 
course.     The  reply  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  was  to  the  effect  that  his  whole 
experience  forbids  the  Pope  to  return 
to  the  policy  which  he  pursued  in  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  and  which  was 
used  by  the  Hevolution  as  an  instru- 
ment to  overthrow  the  Pontifical  throne ; 
that  a  liberal  policy  had  always  pro- 
duced deplorable  consequences,  as  was 
seen  in  the  present  condition  of  other 
countries.    Concessions  never  bring  an 
element  of  force  to  governments,  but, 
on   the  contrary,  always  weaken  the 
hands  of  authority,  and  open  the  way 
to  revolution   and  anarchy.    For  the 
Pope  to  give  reforms  would,  in  fact,  be 
for  him  to  give  arms  to  his  enemies 
against    himself;    and    the    agitation 
which  has  followed  a  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Spain  and  Austria  and  in  France 
itself  offers  a  sufficient  warning  against 
Buch  a  course.    No  political  reforms  ore 
possible  till  the  Holy  Sec  is  repossessed 
of  its  lost  provinces,  and  an  end  is  put 
to  the  dream  of  Italian  unity.    Then  it 
may  be  practicable  to  devise  some  messxo 
termine,  which  will  enable  the  Pontifical 
Government  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
France,  without  laying  itself  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Italian  revolutionists,  or 
endangering  those  governments  which 
shall  succeed  the  Italian  monarchy. 

So  far  the  Chitta  Cattolico  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1870,  is  reporting  the  official 
reply  to  Count  Darn.  The  Cardinal  is 
open  and  candid,  but  he  does  not  see 
the  inexorable  logic  of  Count  Dam^s 
argument.  Evil  governments,  based  on 
exactions,  oppressive  and  intolerant, 
must  inevitably  produce  a  reaction. 
This  the  Cardinal  anticipates  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  monarchy.  He  inti- 
mates that  the  dispossessed  princes  may 
**  succeed  the  Italian  monarchy."  This 
could  only  be  by  a  revolution.  Now, 
despite  all  the  mistakes  of  the  Ministry 
since  the  days  of  Cavour,  the  people  are 
wise  enough  to  estimate  the  mighty 
difficulties,  the  growth  of  ages,  against 
which  they  have  had  to  contend.  As 
far  as  its  impoverished  exchequer  per- 


mits, the  Italian  Qovemment  fosters  all 
manner  of  reforms.    It  is  only  where 
the  people  still  feel  the  evils  brought 
about  by  their  ex-tyrants,  that  there  is 
any  discontent.    The  restoration  of  the 
lost  states  Cardinal  Antonelli  knows,  as 
well  as  any  man,  is  impossible.   Nations 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  great  fact 
in  political  economy,  that  the  people  hate 
an  inherent  right  to  govern  themsehes. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ex-Papal  states 
voluntarily,  chose  Italy  instead  of  Rome. 
The   French  Qovemment   shrewdly 
discerns  that  the  Infallibility  practical- 
ly destroys  Episcopal  jurisdiction — ^that 
one  voioe  iHll  rule  and  away  eoery  heliev- 
ing  Bomaniet.    The  aggressive  spirit  of 
the  Papacy  is  more  developed  now  than 
at  any  previous  time.    With  such  a 
weapon,  Rome,  the  declared  foe  of  free 
governments  and  personal  liberty,  be- 
comes a  most  dangerous  antagonist.  I^ 
as  so  many  thousands  of  Romans  de- 
voutly hope,  France  will  withdraw  her 
troops,  the  Secret  Committee  will  again 
seek  to  carry  out  the  peaceable  revolu- 
tion contemplated  in  1867.     Foreign 
powers  will  be  called  on  not  to  interfere 
between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects.  All 
that  these  latter  demand  is  a  free  ple- 
biscitum.    This  was  allowed  to  Venice 
and  all  the  pther  states  of  Italy.    For- 
tunately, Spain  is  no  longer  the  docile 
ally  of  Rome ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  no  power  would  be  willing  to  co- 
erce the  Romans  in  favor  of  moribund 
despotism.     Then  the  programme  of 
Cavour  and  d^ Andrea  will  be  carried 
out.    The  Pope  will  cease  to  have  any 
temporal  jurisdiction.    He  will  become 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Patriarch  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  posses- 
sion of  the  Vatican  as  a  residence,  and 
with  St.  Peter's  as  his  cathedral  church. 
The  seat  of  government  will  be  proba- 
bly transferred  to  Rome.*  The  religions 
9  orders  would  be  disendowed  and  abol- 
ished.    Priests  would  be  allowed  to 
marry.  Thus  reformed,  what  might  not 
Rome  become  in  the  history  of  Europe  ? 
Her  Campagna  might  become  a  smiling 


This  was  in  typo  before  the  rrench-Prussian 
war  began. 
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garden  tinder  the  hands  of  the  agricul- 
turist Her  artistic  children  might  vie 
with  their  ancestors  in  supplying  the 
world  with  gems  of  art.  And,  above 
all,  religion  would  be  spared  the  scan- 


dal of  being,  as  she  is  now,  the  ally  of 
a  rule  that  has  worse  features  than  the 
slavery  which  America  expended  price- 
less millions  of  lives  to  obliterate  from 
her  soil. 


•♦• 


LOTA'S  MISSIONARY  FIELD. 


Little  Lota  Page  was  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary. Every  body  said  so?— the  every 
bodies  of  her  little  world,  her  adopted 
mother,  Mrs.  Sawyer ;  Uncle  Hardman, 
who  controlled  the  household;  the 
teacher  of  the  school  she  attended ;  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  half  the  girls ; 
last  of  all  Lota  herself,  who  from  long 
iteration  of  the  idea  had  come  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  fiat  of  Fate,  from  which 
there  was  no  escaping,  and  which  it  was 
sinful  even  to  wish  to  escape.  And  yet 
the  round,  dimpled,  sparkling  thing  was 
as  little  likcy^the  stuff  of  which  mission- 
aries are  generally  made  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  imagined. 

Missionary  work  held  Lota  by  a  dou- 
ble claim ;  it  was  a  birthright  and  a  vo* 
cation,  that  is,  as  far  as  other  people  can 
"  vocate  "  for  a  girl.  Both  parents  had 
died  in  the  service ;  one  of  jungle-fever, 
the  other  on  his  way  home  to  America 
with  his  child.  His  ocean-grave,  her 
mother's  quiet  resting-place  under  the 
palm-trees,  were  alike  unreal  and  vague 
to  Lota's  mind.  She  could  never 
visit  either  with  flowers  and  tender 
thoughts  as  other  orphans  do ;  and  of 
the  brief  two  years'  motherhood  noth- 
ing seemed  left  but  the  baby  nickname 
with  which  that  mother  had  softened 
the  ugly  baptismal  "  Charlotte." 

This  poor  little  keepsake  she  clung 
to.  Uncle  Hardman  denounced  it  as  an 
unworthy  appendage  to  a  "  missionary 
child,''  and  wanted  his  niece  to  change 
it ;  but,  grieving  and  sobbing,  the  little 
girl  so  stamped  her  small  foot,  clenched 
her  slight  fingers,  so  vehemently  again 
and  again  protested  with  floods  of 
tears,  "'  No  I  no  I  not  Charlotte ;  Lota  I 
Lota  I "  that  at  last  tliey  ceased  to  op- 
pose her.  Lota  she  remained,  except 
upon  occasions  of  the  most  gloomy  im- 


portance, when  the  detested  title  reap- 
peared, and,  like  a  Mother  Cary's  chick- 
en, gave  token  of  the  coming  of  a  storm. 

"  A  missionary's  child,"  that  was  what 
she  was ;  not  merely  a  child  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word,  a  thing  to  be 
loved,  disciplined,  taught,  prayed  for, 
rejoiced  over;  but  a  special  charge,  a 
thing  set  apart  and  presided  over  by  a 
band  of  grim  though  angelic  guardians, 
who  would  be  quick  to  remark  any 
shortcomings  in  her  training.  Rich  and 
lonely,  Mrs.  Sawyer  had  been  desirous 
years  ago  to  adopt  a  little  girl ;  and 
when  the  ship  "Cato"  arrived  from 
Bombay  with  the  orphan-daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Page  on  board,  and 
the  newspapers  made  known  the  melan- 
choly particulars  of  his  death  and  burial 
at  sea,  she  felt  this  was  the  very  chance 
she  had  been  looking  for.  Duty  and 
inclination  never  clasped  hands  more 
pleasingly.  Highly  respectable  and  well 
known  to  members  of  the  Board,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  possession 
of  the  little  waif  whom  no  one  else  ap- 
peared to  claim ;  and  at  three  years  of 
age  baby  Lota  was  duly  established  in 
the  nursery  prepared  for  her  reception 
in  the  third  story,  and  adorned  with 
framed  testimonials  of  membership  in 
various  benevolent  societies,  pictures  of 
missionary  ships  and  stations,  the  graves 
of  Mrs.  Judson  and  Henry  Martyn,  and 
other  appropriate  devices.  A  neat  book- 
case contained  a  select  library  of  me- 
moirs and  records,  its  top  surmounted 
by  a  model  of  "  The  Morning  Star,"  and 
on  the  chimney-piece  there  grinned  • 
couple  of  huge  ebony  idols  of  the  most 
portentous  ugliness. 

In  this  home  the  little  one  grew  and 
throve.  Her  education  was  conducted 
after  [^a  severe  and  rigid  system,  from 
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which  all  extraneous  and  trifling  accom- 
plishments were  rigorously  pared  away 
by  the  terrible  Uncle  Hardman,  who 
ruled  over  every  part  of  the  household, 
although  not  belonging  to  it.  Mrs. 
Sawyer's  naturally  weak  and  indulgent 
mind  was  much  under  his  sway,  and  she 
followed  his  biddings  implicitly.  Un- 
der his  supervision  Lota  was  trained  to 
eat  the  food  '*  convenient  for  her ''  in  a 
standing  position,  in  order  that  she 
might  have  humility  of  mind;  the 
luxuriant  spirals  of  her  brown  curls 
were  kept  carefully  cropped ;  he  even 
presided  in  person  over  the  shaping  of 
her  aprons  and  frocks  to  a  pattern  of 
his  own  devising,  the  most  wonderful 
and  fearful  that  ever  disfigured  the  per- 
son of  a  child.  All  works  of  fiction, 
intimate  friends,  every  thing  that  savor- 
ed of  frivolity  and  vain  amusement,  were 
prohibited,  and  from  earliest  childhood 
the  jingle  of  his  heavy  watch-chain  was 
to  Lotahs  ears  as  a  knell  which  rang 
the  defeat  of  all  her  small  plans  and 
wishes. 

But  neither  plain  food,  strict  routine, 
nor  the  lectures  modelled  like  old-fash- 
ioned discourses,  with  many  heads  and 
the  most  personal  of  applications,  with 
which  she  was  from  time  to  time  favor- 
ed, checked  or  dimmed  the  sweet  luxu- 
riant life  which  bloomed  in  that  grim 
nursery.  Her  Indian  birthplace  rather 
than  the  New  England  parentage  lit  the 
warm  glow  in  Lota's  cheek,  gave  the 
alternate  fire  and  dew  to  her  wine-brown 
eyes  and  waved  in  the  undulating  grace 
of  her  light  figure.  Pull  of  bright,  sud- 
den impulse,  quick  imaginations  which 
no  repression  could  chill,  a  warmth  of 
affection  which  clung,  inevitably,  as  a 
morning-glory,  to  the  nearest  support, 
she  blossomed  by  the  side  of  her  guar- 
dians, a  light  and  beauty  in  the  house 
never  known  before.  And  one  day  Mrs. 
Sawyer  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  here 
was  her  charge,  almost  a  woman  grown, 
getting  prettier  every  day,  and  more 
necessary  to  her  comfort;  and  yet  it 
was  a  duty  to  send  her  away,  to  give 
her  up  to  the  vocation  for  which  she 
was  destined;  and  to  make  the  new 
charm  of  her  life  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause 


which  claimed  and  deserved  her.  Lota 
must  be  a  missionary  I 

The  decision  was  precipitated  by  one 
of  those  small  events  on  which  Destiny 
hinges — the  advent  of  M.  Duroc, "  from 
Paris,"  who  announced  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  B—  that  he  would  open  classes 
for  instruction  in  the  polite  art  of  danc- 
ing. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  school  were  to 
join.  Lota,  coming  home  in  a  glow  of 
hope  and  anticipation,  made  her  inno-  ^ 
cent  request  that  she  might  do  so  too. 
A  horrified  council  of  war  was  at  once 
held ;  the  indications  of  mutiny  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  child  were  summarily 
put  down  by  Uncle  Hardman,  who  first 
silenced  Lota,  and  then  made  her  cry 
by  insisting  that  her  parents  (whom  he 
never  saw)  had  uniformly  wished  her  to 
be  a  missionary,  and  that  dancing  was 
a  device  of  Satan  to  ruin  souls.  Final- 
ly, the  child  was  peremptorily  informed 
that  in  two  weeks  she  would  proceed 
to  the  famous  seminary  at  Middlebrook, 
from  which  so  many  sainted  sisters  have 
gone  forth  to  foreign  lands. 

The  tradition  of  Lota's  whole  life  had 
not  been  without  effect.  She  loved  her 
parents'  memory;  she  was  told  that 
their  lot  ought  to  be  her  choice.  The 
sensitive  young  conscience  responded 
to  what  seemed  the  call  of  duty.  At 
sixteen  little  Lota  Page  accepted  the 
destiny  prepared  for  her,  and  started 
for  Middlebrook  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  fitting  for  a  missionary  life. 

It  was  as  a  dream ;  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration ;  the  new  clothes  to  which  a 
humid  dressmaker  imparted  an  air  of 
cheerfhl  worldliness  infinitely  grievous 
to  Uncle  Hardman  when  he  came  to  re- 
fiect  upon  them  afterward;  the  un- 
wonted tenderness  called  forth  in 
"aunt's"  manner  by  the  prospect  of 
separation;  and,  as  in  a  dream,  she 
found  herself  driving  up  to  the  door  of 
Middlebrook  Seminary,  a  guardian  on 
either  side,  and  a  sudden  sinking  of  the 
heart  within  her,  the  like  of  which  she 
had  never  experienced  before  in  her 
life. 

It  was  early  dusk.  Lights  already 
glimmered  in  the  windows  of  the  large 
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building/square  and  bare,  with  t1ieasa> 
al  top-heayj  cupola  and  diaproportion- 
ate  pillars  supporting  the  slight  piazza. 
From  within  came  a  jingle  of  pianos. 
They  were  admitted,  led  into  a  formal 
parlor,  and  in  another  minute  confront- 
ed with  Miss  Usher,  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

Small,  slight,  plain,  with  quiet  gray 
eyes,  and  hair  whose  mingled  brown  and 
silver  threads  were  quietly  banded  away 
from  the  thin  face,  there  was  nothing  in 
either  voice  or  asu^ct  to  explain  the 
remarkable  influence  this  woman  had 
always  exercised  over  her  pupils.  But 
those  SQUill  gray  eyes  were  full  of  a 
latent  power;  they  could  flash  with 
generous  indignation  or  more  generous 
sympathy.  And  the  flexible  thin  lips 
bore  the  lines  of  a  will  whose  tempered 
strength  had  been  tested  against  hun- 
dreds of  plastic  youthful  natures,  and 
rarely  failed  in  the  contest.  There  was 
kindness  in  the  face ;  the  voice  was  soft ; 
but  for  all  that  Lota,  as  she  looked  at 
Miss  Usher,  felt  herself  more  than  ever 
in  the  grasp  of  destiny. 

*^I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear 
child,"  was  her  greeting.  "I  love  all 
my  girls ;  but  dearest  of  all  to  me  are 
those  who,  like  you,  come  with  the  no- 
blest purpose  in  the  world  in  view. 
What  particular  field  have  you  in  con- 
templation ?  " 

"I — ^I  don't  quite  know."  faltered 
Lota;  but  Uncle  Hardman  spared  her 
the  trouble  of  further  explanation. 
With  a  majestic  sweep  of  his  hand  he 
interposed : 

"An  object,  madam,  is  indeed  the 
first  requisite  Ibr  successful  labor ;  but 
that  object  need  not  be  specific. 
Charlotte  has  devoted  herself  to  a  great 
cause.  We  place  her  in  your  hands  to 
be  moulded  and  made  fit  for  it.  As 
wax  in  the  hand  of  the  potter  "  (this 
mixed  metaphor  seemed  to  give  the  old 
gentleman  especial  pleasure ;  he  repeat- 
ed it) ;  "  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  she  comes  to  you.  Take  her; 
direct  her  energies,  indicate  her  duty, 
suggest  her  path." 

Miss  Usher's  eyes  glowed  with  satis- 
faction.   This  was  what  she  had  wish- 


ed, but  had  not  dared  to  hope.  This 
young,  intelligent  being,  given  so  utter- 
ly over  into  her  keeping,  seemed  a  God- 
send almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

'^Certainly,  there  is  little  good  in 
working,"  she  said,  "without  being 
sure  of  what  yon  are  working  for,  es- 
pecially in  this  particular  work.  There 
is  a  language  to  be  learned ;  and  a  diffi- 
cult one  like  Hlndostanee,  Arabic,  or  Chi« 
nese  takes  time.  If  you  leave  the  choice 
to  me,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  for 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  Mission  is  in 
need  of  reinforcement ;  a  vast  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  that  great  empire ; 
and  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  command 
the  services  of  a  competent  teacher,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Garth,  who  is  home  on  a 
three  years'  furlough  on  account  of  his. 
health." 

"Admirable I  my  dear  madam,  ad- 
mirable I"  responded  Uncle  Hardmaiu 
"  Admirable,"  more  gently  Mrs.  Sawyer. 
Lota  said  nothing. 

"  One  question  more,"  went  on  Miss 
Usher.  "Is  Miss  Page  engaged  to  he 
married  t" 

"Certainly  not,  madam;  certainly 
not.  Our  effort  has  been  to  keep  her 
from  such  things ;  and  I  trust  the  idea 
has  never  entered  her  head  I " 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Usher,  with  some 
surprise,  "  you  know  a  young  girl  can- 
not go  atone  to  a  foreign  country  to 
teach  the  gospel  t  I  asked  the  question 
merely  because  some  of  my  pupils  come 
to  me  with  their  minds  already  led  to  a 
special  field  in  connection  with  a  spe- 
cial laborer.  For  the  others — ^the  Lord 
opens  the  way  when  the  right  time 
comes." 

"  What  can  she  mean,"  thought  poor 
Lota ;  she  dared  not  ask.  A  kiss  from 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  a  majestic  blessing  from 
Mr.  Hardman, — they  are  gone,  and  ^e 
is  on  her  way  up  four  long  flights 
of  stairs,  to  the  room  which  is  to  rep- 
resent for  two  years  all  her  ideas  of 
home. 

It  was  the  home  of  three  other  girls 
as  well.  The  beds,  bureaus,  chairs,  pegs 
for  dresses  were  in  such  close  neighbor- 
hood that  Lota's  mind  reverted  with 
sudden  respect  to    the  ample   corner 
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among  the  tombs  at  home  of  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  occupant. 

A  girl  was  in  the  window,  sitting  with 
both  elbows  on  the  sill  in  an  attitude 
of  the  deepest  dejection.  For  some 
time  after  Miss  Usher  had  departed  she 
kept  silence,  eyeing  Lota  fartively  from 
time  to  time,  as  she  moved  about,  un- 
pacldng  and  arranging  her  possessions. 
At  last  she  broke  out  suddenly  with  the 
question,  "  ,Ain't  you  homesick  ? " 

"  Homesick  ?  No.  I  don't  think  I  am." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  should 
think  you'd  be.  I  feel  dreadfully.  How 
can  you  help  it  ? " 

"  But  how  can  I  help  it  if  I'm  not  ?;' 
asked  Lota,  laughing. 

"  Dear,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  think  you're 
real  hard-hearted ;  "  and  she  gave  yent 
to  a  series  of  sniffs,  supposed  to  embody 
emotion. 

"  Now,  Alice  Gibbs,  don't  be  a  goose," 
exclaimed  a  bright  yoice  at  the  door. 
"  The  idea  of  going  on  in  that  way  to 
Miss  Page  before  she  has  got  her  bonnet 
off  even.  I  should  think  you  would  be 
ashamed.  It  is  Miss  Page,  isn't  it?" 
and  with  a  smile  the  new-comer  held 
out  a  hand. 

"  Yes.    And  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  room-mate  No.  2,  and  my  name 
is  Hattie  Russell.  This  disconsolate 
young  person  is  Miss  Alice  Gibbs  of 
Bloomsburg,  room-mate  No.  1,  who,  I 
am  afraid,  hasn't  had  the  manners  to 
introduce  herselfl" 

"And  how  about  No.  3?"  asked 
Lota,  quite  at  her  ease  again. 

**  Oh  1  her  name  .is  Gray,"  replied 
room-mate  No.  2,  with  a  queer  twist  to 
her  mouth.  "  Rose  Gtay.  She  will  be 
your  intimate  among  us,  I  suppose ;  but 
I  hope  ice  shall  be  good  friends  for  all 
that." 

'"  But  what  makes  you  suppose  so  ? " 

"  Oh  I  she's  one  of  your  kind,  you 
know.  She  is  going  to  Ceylon,  and  is 
engaged  to  James  Fairbanks,  the  mis- 
sionary. He's  had  two  wives  already, 
and  is  coming'  home  in  the  Spring  for 
Rose." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Lota.  A  shadow  seemed 
to  fall  on  her.  She  remembered  Miss 
Usher's  words.    It  was  all  a  puzzle. 


"  111  tell  you  what,"  remarked  Miss 
Russell  a  week  later,  as  she  and  Lota 
walked  the  long  piazza  in  recreation- 
time,  their  arms  about  each  other's 
waists ;  "  you're  not  one  bit  like  what  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  be." 

"  Am  I  not  ?  how  ?  " 

'*  Why,  you  see,  we  had  all  heard 
about  you— Miss  Usher  told  some  of  the 
girls, — and  how  you  were  the  child  of 
a  missionary,  and  from  your  cradle  had 
been  fetched  up  for  the  work — your 
pap  made  of  old  missionary  heralds 
boiled  to  a  pulp,  or  something  like  that. 
And  of  course  I  pictured  you  a  meek 
mouse  like  Rose  Gray,  or  else  a  grim 
creature  like  Miss  Paul,  and  thought 
your  talk  would  be  all  about  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
or  the  philosophy  of— what's  his  name 
— you  know  who  I  mean — ^the  great  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Good  gracious !  I  don't  wonder  you 
were  frightened.    Well  ? " 

"  Well,  you  are  just  the  greatest  dar- 
ling in  school,  with  your  lovely  brown 
eyes,  and  all.  And  the  idea  of  your 
going  on  a  mission  to  be  eaten  alive  is 
the  most  burning  shame  that  ever  was." 
And  half  crying,  Miss  Russell  showered 
her  friend  with  kisses. 

"  Don't,  Hattie,  please,"  pleaded  Lota. 
"The  Chinese  don't  cat  people;  and 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  go  and 
teach  them  what  is  good.  I  haven't  any 
father  and  mother,  you  know;  and  it 
seems  only  right  that  my  life  should  be 
spent  as  theirs  was ; "  and  the  brown 
eyes  dilated  for  a  moment  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Fiddlestick ! "  pursued  the  irrepress- 
ible Hattie.  "  Somebody  else  put  that 
idea  into  your  head ;  it  isn't  a  bit  na- 
tural for  a  young  thing  like  you.  You 
may  say  you  like  it,  if  you  want  to ;  but 
I  shan't  believe  you.  And  there's  one 
thing  I  know  you  won't  like;  and  I 
wouldn't  put  up  with  it  myself  if  I  was 
twenty  missionaries ;  and  that's  having 
a  young  man  come  here  and  try  me  on, 
and  decide  if  I  suit  his  plans,  and  then 
marry  me  as  a  matter  of  course  and  con- 
venience. I  never  could  stand  that; 
and  as  for  you,  ybu  are  ten  thousand 
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times  too  pretty  and  sweet.  You  otiglit 
to  be  fallen  in  love  "with  and  courted 
like  other  girls.  And  it's  a  burning 
shame  you  can't." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  gasped  poor 
Lota. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  They  send 
the  young  men  who  are  going  to  be 
missionaries,  up  hei'e  to  find  their 
wives.  Oh,  it's  such  fun  I  And  yet  so 
dreadful  1  Then  they  sit  at  table,  and 
Hiss  Usher  points  at  this  one  or  that 
with  her  fork  and  describes  their  quali* 
fieations — ^how  they  speak  Coptic,  or 
Persian,  or  what  not.  And  the  poor 
young  men  color  so,  and  wriggle  in  their 
chairs.  One  time  it  was  perfectly  aw- 
ful !  A  man  came  who  wanted  a  wife 
to  go  to  Bengal.  And  there  was  Miss 
Tibbitts,  who  spoke  Hindosantee  very 
well ;  and  just  because  she  had  red  hair 
and  was  homely  as  a  hedge  fence  he 
wouldn't  have  her,  and  went  away ;  and 
in  the  end  Miss  Tibbitts  married  Mr. 
Smith,  who  had  had  four  wives  before, 
and  went  to  South  Africa ;  so,  of  course, 
her  Hindosantee  wasn't  of*  the  least  use 
in  the  world.  Miss  Usher  was  just  as 
mad  as  could  be  about  it.  But  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  "  for  Lota 
had  sunk  upon  a  bench,  and  was  giving 
way  to  af)assion  of  tears. 

"Oh,  I  can't,  I  never  can,"  she  sob- 
bed.' "  Why  did  they  never  tell  me 
al^out  these  dreadful  things !  I  never 
can  sit  there  and  be  pointed  at  with  a 
fork!  Ohl"  And  between  laughter 
and  crying  she  became  half  hysterical, 
while  the  repentant  Hattie  tried  in  vain 
to  soothe  her. 

The  shock  was  not  lasting.  Miss 
Usher  had  the  gift  of  inspiring  enthu- 
siasm, and  her  nature  was  of  that  rich, 
strong  sort  which  both  commands  and 
attracts.  Fanatically  zealous  on  one 
point,  she  had  the  powerful  common 
sense  of  a  man  and  the  genuine  tender- 
'  ncs3  of  a  woman  on  all  others.  Lota 
learned  to  love  her  dearly,  and  applied 
herself  to  study  with  an  energy  bom 
of  the  new  influence.  Without  exactly 
learning  to  "  construe  tea-pots,"  as  Hat- 
tie  called  it,  she  made  fair  progress  in 
Chinese;   and  as  the  "coming  man" 


was  no  more  alluded  to,  time  passed 
quickly  and  cheerfully.  The  atmosphere 
of  school  was  far  more  home-like  than 
that  of  any  home  she  had  ever  known. 
Only  twice  during  eighteen  months  did 
she  visit  B — ,  and  she  returned  from  each 
visit  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  pleasure. 


The  bell  had  just  rung  for  tea  [one 
evening,  when  up-stairs,  two  steps  at  a 
time,  her  cheeks  blazing,  her  eyes  full 
of  angry  tears,  rushed  Hattie  Russell ; 
and  arresting  Lota  at  the  door,  drag- 
ged her  back  into  the  room,  sank  down 
upon  the  bed,  and  began  to  sob  and  cry 
as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

"What's  the  matter,  darling?  what 
is  it?  do  tell  me,"  importuned  Lota'; 
but  for  a  moment  only  gulps  and  gasps 
replied;  then, 

"  It's  a  shame,  it's  a  shame,"  cried  the 
impetuous  girl,  springing  up  and  catch- 
ing her  friend  by  the  neck ;  "  but  any 
way  you  shan't  go  down  unprepared. 
He's  come,  Lota  I " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Ware,  the  missionary  who  is  go- 
ing to  Shanghai  in  August;  the  man 
Miss  Usher  told  us  about  the  other  day, 
don't  you  remember  ?  I  felt  it  in  my 
bones  then  I  I  declare  I  did  I  and  when 
I  found  out  who  it  was  in  the  parlor,  I 
thought  I  should  have  dropped.  The 
door  was  open,  and  I  listened  with  all 
my  might  as  I  went  through  the  hall — I 
defy  any  One  to  help  it — and  Miss  Usher 
was  saying, '  I  am  sorry  Miss  Page  will 
not  be  able  to  finish  her  term ;  but  as 
you  say,  there  is  six  months'  voyage  to 
study  in — '  and  just  then  somebody  shut 
the  door.  Oh,  Lota  1  if  you  go  away 
from  me  to  China  I  shall  die." 

The  bell  rang  a  second  time.  "  Hark," 
said  Hattie,  "  we  must  go.  Don't  look 
so  pale.  Lota  dear ;  rub  your  cheeks — or 
no  I  do  look  pale,  look  as  ugly  as  yon 
can,  and  perhaps  he  won't  want  you ; 
but,  oh  dear  1  no  man  with  eyes  in  his 
head  could  help  wanting  you,  you  dar- 
ling you  I "  This  last  burst  was  whis- 
pered at  the  very  door  of  the  dining- 
room. 

Every  body  was  seated  as  they  enter- 
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ed,  one  wbite  and  trembling,  the  other 
flushed  and  eager.  A  suppressed  excite- 
ment could  be  felt  in  the  air ;  every  one 
guessed  the  object  of  the  visit;  and 
every  eye,  with  more  or  less  directness, 
was  fixed  on  the  visitor — all  but  Lota's. 
She  dould  not  look  up ;  and  a  vision  of 
the  hand  of  destiny,  armed  with  a  fork, 
came  between  her  and  the  food  upon 
her  plate !  As  if  spell-bound,  she  sat 
with  burning  cheeks  and  ice-cold  hands. 
Such  twitches  came  into  the  points  of 
her  fingers.  At  last  she  could  endure  it 
no  longer ;  with  some  wild  idea  of  flight, 
she  raised  her  eyes,  but  an  astonishing 
vision  at  the  head  of  the  table  arrested 
them,  and  whereas  she  had  not  dared  to 
look  before,  she  now  could  not  for  her 
life  look  away. 

Two  men  were  at  table,  one  on  either 
side  of  Miss  Usher — two  young  men, 
each  apparently  about  twenty-four ;  both 
gray-eyed  and  light-haired,  and  yet  as 
curiously  unlike  as^  June  is  to  Novem- 
ber, or  a  (hneral  psalm  to  a  merry  mad- 
rigal. 

From  the  thin,  weary  face  of  one, 
with  its  drained  eyes  and  pinched,  set 
lips.  Lota's  eyes  turned  upon  the  other. 
It  was  a  face  which  suggested  the  very 
fulness  and  content  of  life,  hearty,  manly 
life.  Life  danced  in  the  wavy  brown 
hair;  life  brimmed  the  eyes  with  sun- 
shine ;  but  it  was  not  careless,  unreason- 
ing life.  Strength  and  sweetness  clasp- 
ed hands  in  the  expression;  it  was  a 
face  which  a  child,  a  dog,  would  have 
turned  to  without  hesitation,  and  which 
a  woman's  instinct  could  not  be  long  in 
reading.  With  a  sudden  glow  of  heart, 
Lota  felt  that  her  future  was  by  many 
degrees  less  burdensome  than  she  had 
feared — ^if  only — but  how  much  lay  fold- 
ed in  that "  it" 

Her  senses  seemed  sharpened  for  the 
moment.  From  the  very  end  of  the 
long  room,  amid  the  clatter  of  flfty 
forks  and  spoons,  she  caught  Mies  Ush- 
er's voice  distinctly :  "  Shall  I  give  you 
another  cup,  Mr.  Ware  ? " 

Oh  dear  I  How  her  heart  sank ;  it 
tccts  tTie  wrong  one.  One  moment  later, 
and  the  suspense  was  renewed;  for, 
turning  to  the  other,  Miss  Usher  pur- 


sued her  hospitations :  "  Is  yours  quite 
agreeable,  Dr.  Ware  ?  " 

Which  was  it  ?  Was  ever  riddle  so 
horribly  interesting  before  ?  Absorbed, 
her  large  eyes  fixed  upon  the  two,  Lota 
had  almost  forgotten  her  own  connection 
with  the  scene,  when  a  gesture  recalled 
her.  Slight  and  rapid  as  it  was,  it  suf- 
ficed to  bring  both  pairs  of  gray  eyes 
upon  her,  one  with  the  cool  scrutiny 
which  bespoke  a  deliberate  object,  the 
other  with  a  sudden*  glance  of  compas- 
sion and  interest,  which  like  lightning 
flashed  conviction  upon  her  soul.  She 
knew  her  fate !  Pale  and  trembling,  she 
sat  almost  unconscious  till  the  rustle  of 
a  general  uprising  showed  the  ending 
of  the  meal,  and  then,  dragged  up-stairs 
by  the  indignant  and  Bympathizing 
Hattie,  she  found  herself  at  last  free  to 
expend  her  excitement  in  tears. 

Poor  Lota  !  this  was  the  beginning  of 
woes.  That  evening,  in  private  confer- 
ence, and  with  many  congratulations, 
Miss  Usher  broke  the  news  of  her  good 
fortune.  "  Mr.  Ware,  my  dear,  the  gen- 
tleman who  drank  tea  with  us,  is  to  sail 
for  Shanghai  in  August.  His  character 
and  references  are  unexceptionable ;  he 
has  been  most  thoroughly  trained;  in 
fact,  I  have  rarely  seen  a  young  man 
who  pleased  me  so  much ;  his  whole 
soul  seems  in  his  work.  I  confess  I  am 
sorry  to  have  you  lose  the  rest  of  your 
course  with  Dr.  Garth ;  but  Mr.  Ware 
knows  the  language,  and  you  will  have 
every  opportunity  of  study  during  the 
voyage,  which  is  a  long  one." 

"  But,  Miss  Usher,"  faltered  Lota,  ap- 
palled by  the  finality  of  her  tone,  "  I 
don't  know  Mr.  Ware.  Surely  you  don't 
mean  that  I  must  go  with  him,  unless 
when  we  meet  he  likes  me  and  I  like 
him  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  dear  child ;  of  course,  of 
course ;  but  you  are  sure  to  like  him ; 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  I  full 
of  energy  and  right-mindedness ;  there'll 
be  no  diflSculty  of  that  sort.  You  no- 
ticed him  at  tea,  did  you  not  ? " 

"  There  were  two  gentlemen  at  tea,  I 
think." 

"  Oh  yes,"  indifferently.  "  Mr.  Ware 
brought  his  cousin  with  him ;  a  young 
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doctor ;  but  no  one  could  mistake  them ; 
?ie  looks  like  a  boy.  Mr.  Ware  has  a  fine 
brow  and  head.  I  am  sure  you  could 
not  fail  to  notice  him.  He  will  call  to- 
morrow for  an  interview ;  and  now,  dear 
Charlotte,  I  want  you  to  go  to  your  room, 
and  take  all  this  into  prayerful  consid- 
eration. Remember  that  all  your  life 
has  been  spent  in  preparing  for  this 
work,  and  that  this  chance  is  just  what 
your  friends  wish.  You  would  proba- 
bly never  have  so  good  a  one  again. 
Think  of  all  this,  dear  Charlotte,  and 
God  bless  you." 

In  her  room  that  night,  after  Hattie 
had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  Lota  sat 
alone  fighting  her  battle.  All  that  Miss 
Usher  said  was  true ;  this  was  the  very 
chance  for  which  she  had  been  educat- 
ing herself.  Here  was  a  good  man  ask- 
ing her  help ;  all  her  friends  would  ex- 
pect it  of  her ;  and  yet  a  voice  within 
cried  out  importunately,  how  could  she, 
how  could  she  do  it  ? 

Pale  and  spent  after  her  sleepless 
night,  she  entered  the  parlor  for  the 
dreaded  interview.  The  Ute-d-UU  had 
been  so  formidable  in  idea  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  see  that  Ittr.  Ware  was  not  alone ; 
his  cousin  accompanied  him.  Something 
in  the  trepidation  of  the  young  mission- 
ary's manner  suggested  that  he  too  had 
experienced  his  qualms  of  apprehension, 
and  had  resorted  to  this  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  embarrassment. 

White  and  drooping,  Lota  sat  on  the 
sofa  while  Mr.  Ware  detailed  his  plans : 
the  scheme  of  his  teaching,  the  date  of 
his  sailing,  his  need  of  a  helpmate,  and, 
with  great  awkwardness,  his  desire  that 
the  young  lady  before  him  should  as- 
sume that  position.  Something  he  said 
of  respect  and  attachment ;  but  it  sound- 
ed formal,  and  did  not  reassure  Lota's 
chilled  and  frightened  heart.  Formal, 
too,  was  her  answer,  faltered  forth  with 
great  difficulty.  She  thanked  him  for 
his  proposal ;  it  was  her  wish  to  be  use- 
ful ;  she  requested  time  for  reflection. 
A  fortnight  was  named  ;  a  day  fixed  on 
which  Mr.  Ware  should  return  for  his 
answer.  Her  cold  hand  was  shaken — 
two  shakes,  very  different  in  character ; 
they  were  gone,  and  all  this  time  Mr. 


Ware^s  cousin  had  not  uttered  one  word ; 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  Lota  as  if  he  had 
talked  continually ;  so  full  had  his  eyes 
been  of  warning,  regret,  concern,  and 
something  else  ;  something  indefinable, 
the  recollection  of  which  made  her 
cheeks  tingle  and  heart  throb ;  an&  yet 
what  was  it  ?    Was  it  this  at  all  ? 

The  two  weeks  were  full  of  trial.  Mrs. 
Sawyer  and  Uncle  Hardman  wrote  and 
were  written  to.  Miss  Usher  calmly 
took  things  for  granted.  All  the  girls 
in  school  knew  that  Lota  Page  was  go- 
ing to  be  married,  and  accept  the  Chi- 
nese mission.  One  and  all  treated  the 
matter  as  fixed  and  unalterable. 

Conscience,  traditional  ideas,  all  the 
tendencies  of  her  life  fought  against  her ; 
and  neither  help  nor  hope  appeared  to 
strengthen  the  instinct  that  struggled 
within,  and  which  she  feared  was  sin. 
Poor  Hattie,  the  only  ally  of  this  meek- 
ness, was  so  worn  out  with  lamentations 
and  objurgations,  that  she  was  an  hour- 
ly inconvenience.  Exhausted  by  the 
struggle,  she  at  last  gave  way;  and 
when  the  day  came  on  which  Mr.  Ware 
was  to  learn  her  decision,  she  had  re- 
solved to  accept  the  verdict  of  others, 
and  to  go. 

The  stage  was  due  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing. Excused  from  school-duties.  Lota 
wandered  into  the  garden,  now  full  of 
the  dewy  fragrance  and  freshness  of 
June.  The  air  blew  on  her  hot  cheeks 
in  soft  pufik,  bringing  sweet  smells  of 
hayfields  and  flowers.  Seated  in  the 
shade  on  a  garden-bench,  she  heard  the 
coach  roll  up  the  street,  heard  the  gate 
click,  the  bell  ring,  then,  escorted  by 
the  maid,  a  gentleman  issued  from  the 
side-door  and  approached  her.  With  a 
great  efibrt  she  raised  her  eyes  as  he 
drew  near ;  it  was  not  Mr.  Ware,  but  his 
cousin  I 

"  I  am  come  on  a  singular  and  embar- 
rassing errand,"  he  said,  after  pausing  a 
little.  "It  is  best  to  be  frank,  Miss 
Page.  My  cousin  is  prevented  from  be- 
ing here  to-day  by  some  hindrances  in 
the  way  of  business ;  and  he  has  ^ked 
me  to  receive  from  you  the  answer  to 
his  proposal  of  a  fortnight  ago.  I  feel 
the  impropriety  of  this — and  your  an- 
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noyance.  Kotlung  would  have  induced 
me  to  accept  this  commiasiou,  except-—'^ 
he  paused  again  in  greater  embarrass- 
ment than  ever. 

He  looked  more  distressed  and  trou- 
bled by  a  good  deal  than  Lota  felt.  So 
completely  business-like  was  their  rela- 
tion to  her  mind,  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  be  mortiiied.  It  certainly  iDa% 
a  cool  proceeding  for  a  man  in  loye  to 
depute  his  first  cousin  to  get  the  answer 
upou  which  all  his  hopes  hung ;  but  in 
this  case  the  situation  certainly  had  its 
advantages  I  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Mr.  Ware  might  have  devolved  many  of 
the  duties  of  a  lover  upon  another  with- 
out risking  any  great  ire  on  Lota's  part. 
Set  at  ease  herself  by  her  companion's 
evident  discomfiture,  she  pointed  to  the 
seat  beside  her  and  said  gently,  "  Please 
sit  down,  Dr.  Ware.  It  is  rather-strange, 
no  doubt — " 

'^  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  strange, 

it  is  outrageous ;  or  rather,"  softening 

his  tone,  "  it  would-be ;  but  my  cousin, 

poor  fellow  I  is  not  so  much  to  blame 

after  all.    He  is  dreadfully  pressed  just 

now;   and  somehow  his  training  has 

taken  all  the  life  out  of  him ;  he  doesn^t 

seem  able  to  take  or  feel  things  as  other 

men  do.     He  is  an  admirable  fellow  for 

all  that,"  he  went  on  eagerly ;  "  full  of 

his  work.  Nothing  else  seems  to  appeal 

to  him  in  the  least  just  now ;  and  that's 

all  right,  isn't  it,  Miss  Page  ?  for  if  it's 

a  heavy  load  for  a  man  to  carry,  and 

takes  all  his  strength,  what  must  it  be 

for  a  young  girl  like  you  ? '' 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  sighed  Lota,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears;    "it  is  very,  very 
heavy." 
"  But  you  have  decided  ?  " 
"  Yes ;  that  is,  I  have  let  others  de- 
cide for  me." 

"But,"  the  blue-gray  eyes  looking 
troubled,  "  Miss  Page,  can  you  let  any 
body  else  decide  such  a  thing  as  this 
for  you  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  do  1 "  raising  the  long 
lashes  on  which  the  tears  yet  hung. 
"  All  my  life  has  been  spent  in  getting 
ready  for  a  mission.     My  father  and 
mother  both  were  missionaries ;  it  was 
al'ways  intended  I  should  be  one.  And, 


indeed,"  softly^and  timidly,  "  it  is  such 
a  very  hard  choice  to  make  for  one's  self 
that  perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  it  made 
for  you." 

"  And  feeling  so,  you  will  marry  my 
cousin  Ned,  and  go  to  China  for  your 
lifetime  ?  " 

Something  in  the  tone  smote  Lota  as 
with  a  shock.  Blushing  and  miserable, 
she  faltered  out  the  words : 

"  They  all  say  it  is  such  an  excellent 
chance ;  they  all  advise  it." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  ?  Dear  Miss 
Page,  may  I  speak  plainly  to  you,  as  I 
would  to  my  sister,  if  I  had  one  ? " 

"  Please,  do." 

"  Don't  mistake  my  meaning,"  he  said 
reverently.  "  I  would  not  for  the  world 
tempt  a  soul  to  withdraw  from  Qod's 
altar  a  gift  laid  there  rigfatflilly  and  con- 
sciously ;  but  you  are  very  young,  and 
the  influence  of  others  may  have  been 
too  strong  for  you.    Unless  you  go  into 
this  woik  with  your  whole  heart,  it  will 
be  too  much  for  you.   Pray,  pray  be  sure 
of  yourself.    Don't  go  to  China  or  any- 
where else,  unless  you  are  sure  God  sends 
you  there.    And,  above  all,  never  marry 
my  cousin  Ned,  nor  any  roan,  unless  you 
so  love  him  with  all  your  soul   and 
strength  that  you  are  certain  it  is  hap- 
piness to  go  with  him  and  be  with  him 
in  any  country,  and  help  him  in  any  kind 
of  work,  or  even  stay  at  home,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  smile. 

This  was  new  doctrine  1     "  You  see," 
he  went  on,  "  you  can't  have  the  least 
idea  what  it  must  be  for  a  woman  to 
leave  her  own  country  with  a  stranger. 
All  the  help  which  enthusiasm,  natural 
bias,  and  strong  affection  can  give  would 
be  needed  to  make  the  thing  successful ; 
without  these  it  would  be  unendurable." 
**  Oh,"  said  Lota,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  I  thank  you  more  than  I  can  tell.    I 
felt  all  this  before,  but  nobody  helped 
me ;  and  I  feared  it  was  wrong  to  feel 


so 


i> 


"  Wrong  \  it  was  your  true  womanly 
instinct,  a  better  guide  than  fifty  doctors 
of  diyinity.    And  now,"  he  added,  ris- 
ing, "  I  must  say  good-by.    Here  is  my 
cousin's  address ;  do  not  make  your  de- 
cision in  a  hurry ;  and  whatcTer  it  is. 
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my  dear  Miss  Page,  may  God  bless 
you." 

He  was  gone,  but  how  changed  every 
thing  to  Lota's  eyes.  The  clear  manly 
protest,  like  a  sudden  thunder-storm  in 
August,  had  cleared  away  the  vapors 
and  mists  which  so  long  had  concealed 
her  inward  convictions,  and  as  hour 
after  hour  she  sat  absorbed  in  thought, 
it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
she  could  not  marry  Mr.  Ware.  This 
conclusion  reached,  she  sought  Miss 
Usher's  room  to  announce  it. 

Dire  was  the  consternation  in  that 
hallowed  sanctum.  That  so  plain  a  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  Providence  was  never 
known  before,  was  the  immediate  ver- 
dict ;  and  all  that  argument,  entreaty, 
and  affectionate  remonstrance  could  do 
was  done  to  change  her  determination. 
Mr.  Hardman  and  Mrs.  Sawyer  were 
appealed  to,  stormy  letters  flew  to  and 
fro;  but  the  delicate 'and  tenacious 
thread  of  resolution  which  ran  through 
Lota's  character  held  firm.  Let  them 
say  what  they  might,  she  could  not  and 
would  not  marry  Mr.  Ware.  A  mission- 
ary she  was  ready  to  be,  but  not  the  wife 
of  a  man  she  did  not  love. 

So  the  vacation  came.  Edward  Ware 
had  ,found  another  and  more  pliable 
lady,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
He  had  experienced  but  little  disap- 
pointment in  Miss  Page's  decision;  a 
helpmate  was  what  he  desired,  and  he 
had  not  set  his  heart  especially  on  any 
individual.  Uncle  Hardman,  full  ,of 
righteous  wrath,  dictated  a  letter  to  his 
niece,  in  which  Lota  was  informed  that 
her  weak  and  unworthy  conduct  had 
debarred  her  from  the  privilege  of  her 
usual  visit  to  B — ,  and  Miss  Usher  was 
requested  to  secure  respectable  lodgings 
for  her  elsewhere.  And  so  the  last  red 
sunsets  of  July  and  the  ripening  har- 
vests of  August  found  her  the  inmate 
of  a  quiet  farm-house  among  the  pine- 
woods,  walking  over  the  spicy  brown 
needles  which  carpeted  them,  or  through 
the  scented  hay-fields ;  and  finding  in 
her  banishment  a  oontentment  and  re- 
pose which  would  have  wrung  Uncle 
Hardman's  heart  with  despair  had  he 
been  aware  of  it. 


And  these  walks  were  not  al  ways  lone- 
ly. By  one  of  those  singular  coincidences 
which  occur  in  life  with  young  people. 
Dr.  Allan  Ware  about  this  time  found 
a  frequent  professional  necessity  for  be- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  Of  course,  it 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  call  upon 
Miss  Page  in  her  retreat  I  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  evening  after  evening 
the  wine-brown  and  the  gray  eyes  rested 
upon  the  same  objects.  And  to  both  it 
seemed  those  objects  were  beautiful  as 
never  before.  Surely  sunsets  were  neve^ 
so  bright,  or  fields  so  green ;  never  did 
moon  enfold  the  earth  with  such  silver 
radiance,  or  winds  pipe  such  melodies 
among  the  tree-boughs.  A  golden  gla- 
mor rested  on  the  world.  So  Lota 
thought.  And  one  evening,  as  she  sat 
with  her  sewing  under  a  pine-tree,  as 
fair  a  Dryad  as  ever  graced  a  grove, 
Dr.  Allan  appeared,  and  sitting  down 
beside  her,  he  made  a  confession  -which 
brought  the  blood  to  her  cheek  in 
bright,  frightened  blushes,  and  then  sent 
it  back  to  her  heart,  leaving  that  fair 
cheek  white  and  cold. 

^^  I  believe  I  loved  you  from  the  first 
moment.  Lota;  but  I  would  not  know 
it,  for  fear  of  wronging  poor  Ned.  But 
now — " 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Ware,  don't,  please  don't ; 
you  know  I  am  to  be  a  missionary." 

**  Yes,  dear,  so  you  shall  be  a  mission- 
ary in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  God 
has  plenty  of  work  to  do  this  side  the 
water,  and  doctors  and  doctors'  wives 
have  about  as  good  a  chance  to  do  it — 
to  get  near  the  poor  and  suffering  and 
wicked  and  help  them — as  any  men  and 
women  in  the  world.  Say  you  will  be 
a  missionary,  dear  Lota,  with  me." 

"  They  will  all  think  me  so  wrong." 

"  But  how  if  you  yourself  know  you 
are  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  then — my  Chinese  which 
Pve  been  studying  so  long.  It  wouldn't 
be  the  least  use  to  any  body." 

"Yes  it  would,  darling,"  declared 
Dr.  Allan,  possessing  himself  of  both 
little  hands ;  *^  all  the  use  in  the  world. 
As  it  happens,  the  thing  I  most  need 
and  most  covet  on  earth  is  just  that — a 
wife  who  can  speak  Chinese  I " 
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The  langb  which  broke]  from  Lota's 
lips  at  this  rang  the  knell  of  her  foreign 
mission  1 

It  was  settled.  Uncle  Hardman  raged, 
and  would  fain  have  made  Mrs.  Sawyer - 
rage  with  him ;  but  both  she  and  Miss 
U^er,  though  they  took  the  matter 
greatly  to  heart,  could  not  long  resist 
the  sight  of  Lota's  happiness.  And  be- 
sides, although  like  the  poet  they  might 
sing, 

"  Of  all  Bad  words  of  toogti«  and  pen. 
The  ndd'ii  are  these,  *  it  might  have  been,'  ^ 

the  correlative  by  the  other  poet  could 
hardly  fail  in  time  to  suggest  itself,  that 

<*  ▲  sadder  thing  we  sometimes  see, 
It  is,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  P 


Both  of  them  forgave  completely,  and 
once  for  all,  after  they  had  installed  Allan 
and  Lota  in  their  home  and  seen  them 
established  in  their  new  life.  Young, 
loving,  blessed  in  each  other,  their  chief 
happiness  after  all  was  in  their  work — 
true  missionary  work,  and  in  the  bene- 
dictions it  called  forth  from  the  poor 
among  whom  and  for  whom  their  days 
were  spent. 

Lota  found  but  little  use  for  her 
"  strange  tongue."  Now  and  then,  when 
in  one  of  her  impulsive  moments  she 
grows  rapid  and  conftised  in  an  argu- 
ment, Allan  laughs  a  saucy  laugh  and 
inquires:  *^My  dear  wife,  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  isn't  that  Chinese  you  are 
talking  ? " 
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ABOUT    DOGS,     SOCIALLY. 


These  is  an  'opulence  in  that  broad, 
bountiful  word  household  which  the  hu- 
man race  cannot  wholly  appropriate. 
The  true  household  spreads  its  generous 
skirts  not  only  over  father,  mother  and 
children,  but  also  over  various  animals, 
that,  having  laid  aside  their  native  shy- 
ness, have  attached  themselves  to  the 
family,  and  been  adopted  into  it.  These 
creatures,  at  once  the  pets  and  minions 
of  all,  add  a  new  and  piquant  flavor  to 
domestic  life.  They  impart  to  it  a 
variety,  humor,  and  vivacity  that  would 
be  sadly  missed  were  it  limited  to  the 
dominant  roce  only. 

When  the  Egyptians  sculptured  their 
God  Anubis — the  ever-watcliing,  guard- 
ing sentry  of  the  supernals, — they  gave 
him  the  head  of  a  dog  and  the  body  of  a 
man.  The  fancy  was  not  without  a  true 
significance,  for  that  animal  seems  to 
stand  on  the  threshold  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  brute  intelligence,  and  to 
appropriate  the  qualities  of  both. 

A  startling  exhibit  might  be  made  of 
the  economic  uses  of  the  dog, — as  the 
midnight  sentinel  of  our  houses,  shops, 
and  flocks,  thus  dismissing  to  sleep  a  great 
company  of  watchmen ;  and  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  that  fearful  hoard  of  banditti, 
which,  without  them,  would  consume 


the  grain  and  leave  the  bread-pans  of 
the  people  empty.  We  have  read  a  state- 
ment that  a  simple  London  terrier — a 
small,  doughty  creature  named,  or  mis- 
named, Tiny,  destroyed  in  three  }-ears  an 
army  of  rats,  which,  left  unmule^ed  to 
natural  increase  during  that  time,  would 
have  made  a  census  of  sixteen  hundred 
millions  I  After  this  the  legend  of  Bishop 
Hatto  seems  reasonable,  and  might  now 
be  repeated  vrere  the  race  of  Tinies  to 
become  extinct.  We  do  not  propose, 
however,  to  discourse  of  the  dog  econo- 
mically, but  socially  and  discursively  ; 
and  if  thou,  0  reader,  be  a  moody,  crab- 
bed, or  "  sour  complected  "  person,  we 
conscientiously  forewarn  thee  to  pass  on, 
for  thou  wilt  find  nothing  in  this  chapter 
of  viecht^  as  Chalmers  would  say,  to  any 
but  the  lovers  of  animal  nature. 

"  I  thirijc,"  says  Dr.  John  Brown,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  of  all  prose-writers  has 
written  with  the  most  hearty  and  delight- 
ful appreciation  of  dogs,  "I  think  Q^QTj 
family  should  have  a  dog.  It  is  like 
having  a  perpetual  baby ;  it  is  the  play- 
thing and  crony  of  the  whole  house ;  it 
keeps  them  all  young ;  and  then,  he  tells 
no  tales,  betrays  no  secrets,  never  sulks 
— asks  no  troublesome  questions,  r 
gets  into  debt,  never  comes  down 
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breakfast,  is  always  ready  for  a  bit  of  fun, 
lies  in  wait  for  it,  and  you  may,  if 
choleric,  to  your  relief,  kick  him  instead 
of  some  one  else,  who  wonld  not  take  it 
80  meekly,  and,  moreover,  would  cer- 
tainly not,  as  he  does,  ask  yoar  pardon 
for  being  kicked."  • 

Naturalists  may  give  as  many  reasons 
as  they  please,  osteological  and  other- 
wise, for  believing  that  the  dog  is  only  a 
domesticated  and  educated  wolf.  We 
eschew  their  theories,  and  mean  to  main- 
tain against  all  Turks,  Infidels,  and 
Scholars,  that  the  dog,  in  proprid^  was 
a  nntive  of  paradise,  and  Adam  kis  first 
master.  We  are  not  going  to  believe 
that — on  that  wonderful  morning  when 
the  Maker  looked  so  complacently  on  his 
fresh  planet,  ^nd  gave  it,  magnificently 
stocked' and  furnished,  into  the  keeping 
of  iis  firi-t  lord— the  only  creature  fitted 
by  intelligence,  sympathy,  and  almost 
human  affection ateness  to  mitigate  the 
appalling  loneliness  of  that  hour,  looked 
out  on  his  liege  from  the  sinister  and 
ferocious  eyes  of  a  wolfl 

But,  without  caring  to  look  too  nicely 
into  the  pedigree  of  our  modern  dog,  and 
assuming  bis  high  lineage  from  ^^the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,"  we  will  admit 
that  he  lias  some  rather  underbred  rela- 
tives. The  fox,  wolf,  and  jackal  are  his 
first  cousins.  Yet,  so  far  from  consort- 
ing with  them,  be  fights  them  tooth  and 
claw,  bent,  apparently,  On  scratching 
their  dishonored  names  from  the  family 
escutcheon. 

The  fox  is  the  very  Mettemioh  of  ani- 
mals.* There  is  fraud,  cunning,  and  state- 
craft in  every  twinkle  of  his  keen  linear 
eyes,  diplomacy  in  the  slightest  tremor 
of  his  sensitive  ears,  attention  and  sus- 
picion in  every  poise  of  his  finely  organ- 
ised head.  ^ 

The  fox  and  the  wolf,  between  them, 
seem  to  have  appropriated  all  the  fero-^ 
city,  craft,  and  obliquity  of  character 
belonging  to  the  canine  family,  leaving 
probity,  faith,  generosity,  and  such  like 
uncommercial  traits  to  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard of  the  race. 

Domestication  enervates  most  ani- 
mals. Remove  the  necessity  of  foraging 
for  daily  rations  and  "  their  occupation's 
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gone."  Having  once  consented  to  a 
parasitic  life,  they  lose  much  of  the  nerve 
and  tact  of  the  wild  state. 

The  cat  in  its  untamed  condition  is  a 
creature  of  great  courage  and  prowess, 
and  displays  many  traits  of  the  chat 
sauvage^  or  catamount ;  but,  after  a  few 
generations  of  boudoir  existence,  she 
becomes  a  silken  sybarite,  a  very  Cream 
Cheese  of  petted  selfishness  and  sleepy 
inanition. 

But  with  our  dog  the  case  is  different. 
His  mind  being'  easy  on  the  bone-and- 
trencher  question,  he  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  improve  his  education,  and  fit 
himself  for  the  high  companionship  to 
which  he  has  been  admitted.  His  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  docility,  and  sym- 
pathy adapt  him  beyond  all  animals  for 
training  purposes.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  Intelligence  the  higher  breeds,  like 
the  spaniel,  setter,  and  terrier,  are  capa- 
ble of  attaining  under  proper  schooling. 
How  quickly  they  interpret  every  ges- 
ture and  every  expression  of  the  master's 
face  1  Look  at  the  eye  when  yon  talk  to 
them,  and  see  it  fill  and  glowl  You  will 
be  startled  to  find  that  they  understand 
not  only  set  phrases  directly  addressed 
to  them,  but  m^ch  of  the  family  conver- 
sation. In  proof  of  this,  Menoult  relates 
that  a  lady  once  tested  a  favorite  spaniel 
by  pretending  to  negotiate  for  his  sale, 
speaking  in  her  ordinary  tones,  and  ab- 
staining from  any  word  that  should 
arouse  his  attention.  He  immediately 
became  agitated  and  began  to  whine, 
roll  at  her  feet,  and  to  beseech  her  not 
to  sell  him,  with  true  dog-eloquence. 

Wesley  mokes  a  very  curious  state- 
ment about  a  dog,  in  his  time,  who, 
every  Sunday,  went,  alone,  a.ioDg  dis^ 
tance  to  attend  a  Methodist  meeting. 
This  meeting  was  held  at  a  private 
house,  just  after  the  church  service 
^  closedii  So  regular  and  punctual  was  his 
attendance,  that  he  came  to  be  known 
through  the  whole  community  as  the 
"Methodist  dog."  The  boys  of  the 
*' establishment"  looked  with  no  small 
disgust  on  the  dissenting  beast,  abusing 
him  and  pelting  him  without  mercy. 
But  our  doggie  maintained  his  integrity, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
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and  striding  gallantly  through  the  ixsr- 
secnting  gauntlet. 

This  conduct  was  so  extraordinary 
that,  to  test  him,  the  meeting  was  chang- 
ed, for  a  single  day,  to  another  hoase. 
Was  our  hero  to  he  disconcerted  ?  By 
no  means.  In  some  way,  known  only 
to  on  nine  intelligence,  he  discorered  the 
ruse,  and,  the  next  Sunday,  hetook  him- 
self to  the  new  rendezvous.  Not  long 
after  his  ungodly  master  was  drowned, 
when  he  came  no  more  to  meeting. 
This  frave  one  devout  hrother  the  key  to 
his  whole  strange  conduct.  No  doubt 
he  had  come  hoping  to  attract  his  wicked 
master  to  attend  the  means  of  grace,  but 
this  purpose  liaving  been  providentially 
frustrated,  his  attendance  could  be  of  no- 
further  use. 

The  attachment  of  this  animal  to  his 
master  has  passed  into  n  proverb,  and  is 
attested  by  thousands  of  pathetic  and 
tear-compelling  anecdotes.  That  master 
may  be  a  poor  forsaken  outcast,  without 
a  single  hold  on  human  sympathy ;  he 
may  have  but  a  scanty  crust  to  divide ; 
but  when  was  his  faithful  follower  known 
to  desert  him  for  happier  fortunes? 
Though  he  meet  the  sleek,  pampered 
pets  of  more  prosperous  homes  every 
day  on  the  street,  when  was  gaunt,  fam- 
ished Fido  ever  seen  forsaking  old  Robin 
the  Penniless? 

Bacon  says,  "  man  is  the  God  of  the 
dog.^'  His  master  is  the  Grand  Lama  of 
his  reverence — sovereign  and  patron 
saint  in  one.  In  him  he  lives  and  moves 
and  has  his  being.  His  smile  is  his 
heaven,  his  frown  abases  him  to  the 
lowest  depths.  Unlike  all  other  animals, 
the  displeasure  alone  of  his  liege,  with- 
out fear  of  punishment,  will  cause  him 
to  slink  to  his  kennel  with  abject  head, 
eyes  askance,  and  tail  dropped ;  while  a 
caress,  an  appreciative  word,  will  instant- 
ly bring  him  to  his  feet  with  radiant  fiice, 
pennon  at  full  mast,  and  his  whole  body 
wriggling  in  a  convulsive  tremor  of  joy. 
His  master  is  his  conscience,  and  stand- 
ard of  right ;  every  thing  belonging  to 
him  is  sacred,  and  to  be  watched  over 
as  the  Roman  guarded  his  eagles. 

This  fidelity  to  a  trust  is  so  character- 
istic a  trait  that  it  would  seem,  in  these 
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days,  as  though  clerks,  cashiers,  public 
and  private  servants  had  made  the  virtue 
over  to  their  canine  friends,  to  Have  and 
to  Hold  forever. 

We  lately  heard  a  fresh  anecdote  on 
this  point,  not  in  the  books.  A  pioneer 
settler  in  Western  New  York  went  into 
the  woods  to  cut  timber.  Needing 
another  axe,  he  told  his  dog  to  go  back 
to  the  house,  some  two  or  three  miles 
distant,  and  bring  one.  The  little  fellow 
started  with  alacrity,  but  returned,  after 
a  long  absence,  quite  dejected,  and  with- 
out the  axe.  The  master  upbraided 
him  sternly,  and  bade  him  go  again. 
After  anot!ier  still  longer  absence  he  re- 
turned, this  time  joyfully,  and  bringing 
the  axe-helve  in  his  mouth.  He  had 
found  it  BO  firmly  bedded  in  a  stump,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  that  he  could  not 
wrench  it  out,  and  so  gnavied  off  the 
handle.  With  sudi  afiecting  instances 
of  a  dumb  striving  after  duty,  often 
misunderstood,  often  sharply  blamed, 
one  cannot  help  misapplying  Oowper^s 
words, 

'*  Oh,  that  those  lips  had  language  I  ^ 

A  neighbor  of  ours,  who  has  an  enor- 
mous watch-dog,  relates  that  whenever 
the  master  of  the  house  is  absent  over 
night,  the  faithful  fellow  is  accustomed  to 
quit;  his  usual  sleeping-place,  and  stretch 
himself  across  the  threshold  of  his 
mistress'  chamber,  as  if  he  would  say, 
"  Who  enters  here  must  pass  over  my 
dead  body." 

Another  magnificent  dog,  whom  we 
personally  knew,  we  have  long  wanted 
to  chronicle,  for  he  was  one  of  the  mag- 
nates of  oui*  childhood.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  his  imperial  name,  and  he  de- 
served it. well.  Leave  him  in  charge  of 
a  gate,  and  neither  man,  beast,  nor  gob- 
lin could  pass  through.  Send  hitn  to 
fetch  the  cows,  and  he  went  about  it 
much  as  a  Camanohe  starts  on  the  war- 
path. Never  did  slow-stepping  beast 
stop  to  crop  the  last  mouthful  of  juicy 
timothy  or  nectarons  clover,  when 
Sony's  imperative  summons  was  heard. 
Fincdly,  so  great  a  fear  of  him  fell  on  all 
the  herd,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
stand   at    the     pasture-bars   and   call 
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"Bony,"  to  bring  the  whole  lumbering 
train,  pell-mell,  to  the  milking-sheds. 
Kow  we  do  not  say  such  Spartan  disci- 
pline was  salutary,  or  calculated  to  pro- 
mote a  tranquil  flow  of  milk ;  but  we  do 
say  that  dog  had  a  sovereign  conception 
of  the  authority  of  law. 

Every  inch  of  his  master's  domain 
Bony  took  under  his  high  protectorate. 
It  was  sacred  soil,  which  no  alien  hoof 
might  invade.  His  only  fault  was,  that 
he  could  never  be  made  to  see  that  the 
piiblic  had  auy  rights  in  the  highway 
which  a  valorous  dog  was  bound  to  re- 
spect. He  was  bent  on  adding  that  vi  et 
armU  to  the  family  estate,  or  for  resum- 
ing any  rash  grants  which  ancestral 
masters  might  have  made.  Just  as  a 
Baron  of  the  Ehine  kept  ward  over  his 
river-front,  so  did  Bony  prowl  about  that 
strip  of  debatable  territory ;  and  if  any 
bewildered  pig  found  himself  on  the 
wrong  side  of  it,  he  would  rush  squeal- 
ing past,  hugging  the  farthest  fence,  even 
when  the  hete  noir  of  his  fancy  happened 
to  be  quite  out  of  sight. 

And  yet,  the  noble,  gigantic  fellow 
was  docile  as  a  child,  gentle  as  a  woman 
to  his  friends,  never  showing  a  hostile 
eye  unless  his  notions  of  trust  were  con- 
cerned. If  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration were  true,  we  should  say  that 
no  less  than  a  Kegulus  or  a  Ximenes 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  imperial 
form  of  Bony. 

How  far  one  of  these  dumb  favorites 
will  fill  the  gap  to  a  solitary  person, — the 
great  emptiness  that  follows  lost  human 
ties  I  Have  you  ever  read  the  pathetic 
history  of  Eliza  Ryves,  poet,  dramatist, 
and  woman  of  genius,  who -died  many 
years  since  in  a  dreary  London  garret? 
In  poverty  and  neglect,  under  hope  de- 
ferred, and  utter  forlornness,  how  pitiful 
it  is  to  hear  her  say,  "Kow  that  I  live 
entirely  alone,  I  show  Juno  more  atten- 
tion than  I  had  used  to  do  formerly.  The 
heart  wants  something  to  he  hind  to;  and 
it  consoles  us  for  the  loss  of  society,  to 
360  even  an  animal  derive  happiness 
from  the  endearments  we  bestow  upon 
it." 

Ton  will  find  the  dog  a  delightful, 
unhindering  companion  for  the  stndy, 


taking  off  the  edge  of  loneliness,  with- 
out making  importunate  demands  on 
your  attention.  A  child  is  apt  to  be 
exigent  and  pertinacious  in  its  solicita- 
tions— a  dog,  never.  Have  you  not  seen 
him  crouched  with  head  between  his 
paws,  gazing  fifU-eyed  at  his  master, 
who  is  reading  or  writing,  and  lost  in 
thought  ?  Don't  you  see  he  is  ready  to 
spring  for  a  frolic  if  a  gesture  invite  it, 
but,  till  then,  silent  as  ghosts  by  day- 
light f  How  he  puzzles  his  simple  brain 
as  his  eye  follows  those  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  you  are  tracin|^,  and  how 
often  you  are  reminded  of  little  Dora 
holding  the  pens  for  her  David  Copper* 
field! 

Have  you  a  neighbor  troubled  with 
such  a  horrible  flux  de  houche  as  makes 
you  bless  the  memory  of  those  old 
anchorets  who  never  once  for  years 
broke  the  leaden  silence  of  their  tongues? 
How  good  it  is  to  turn  the  key  on  him 
and  his  magpie  chatterings !  How  it  in- 
creases your  respect  for  your  dumb  com- 
panion, who,  with  the  keenest  relish  for 
a  bit  of  fun,  yet,  with  a  true  knightlj 
courtesy,  subdues  his  desires  to  your 
mood,  and  awaits  your  invitation. 

"We  are  happy  to  be  supported  here  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott     The  companionship 
of  his  dogs  in  his  study  he  felt  to  be 
grateful  society,  and  helpful  to  his  work. 
"We  would  give  more  for  a  faithful  draw- 
ing of  that  Edinburgh  "den  "  where  tho 
Great  AVizard  conjured  his  most  potent 
spells,  than  any  painting  of  *'  Scott  and 
his   Friends,"    illustrious    and  elegant 
though  the  company  may  be.     There, 
in  the  foreground,  sits  the  master  at  his 
plain  desk,  thoughtfully  bending  over 
his  papers,  while  the  immense  form  of 
Maida,  his  shaggy  favorite,  is  stretched 
at   length   before   the   fire.     Yonder, 
perched  on  the   highest  round  of  the 
book -ladder,  quite  out  of  harm's  way, 
crouches  Hense,  the  beautiful  cat,  wait- 
ing to  take  her  place  by  the  footstool, 
whenever  it  shall  please  her  rival   to 
saunter  forth  for  a  walk.    To  one  or 
other  of  these  pets  Scott  is  every  now 
and  then  tossing  a  friendly  or  comic 
^aculation,  by  way  of  recess  to  himself, 
and  keeping  up  their  spirits  till  he  can 
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take  time  for  a  frolio.  He  belieyed 
they  understood  every  word  he  said,  and 
there  did  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  clairvo- 
yance between  them.  Who  can  tell  how 
ranch  his  elastic  freshness,  power  of 
work,  and  sweetness  of  nature,  were 
kept  in  tone  by  his  unbending  himself 
and  '' leaning  from  his  human"  toward 
these  dumb  favorites? 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  whose  temper 
was  as  uncertain  as  an  Icelandic  geyser, 
foaming  up  without  apparent  cause,  and 
scalding  whatever  c:ime  in  its  way,  who 
in  his  atrabilarious  moods  lashed  father, 
mother,  wife,  and  friend  alike, — the 
savage  Landor  lived  in  a  state  of  beau- 
tiful •  and  tranquil  friendship  with  his 
dog.  Let  us  for  this  repeat  a  requieseat 
over  the  grave  of  the  gifted,  choleric 
poet. 

Next  to  a  merry  child,  we  do  not 
know  so  good  and  healthful  a  compan- 
ion for  a  melancholic  man  as  a  dog.  He 
does  not  call  over  the  roll  of  your  ails, 
with  dolorous  intonation,  nursing  and 
petting  them  by  recital,  nor  does  he 
anger  you  by  combating  your  splenetic 
fancies.  He  just  ignores  them  so  inno- 
cently that  you  ignore  them  too.  If, 
after  a  convivial  evening,  you  awake 
with  a  pound  of  lead  in  the  epigastric 
regions,  spiders  in  your  eyes,  and 
mephitio  vapors  coiling  through  your 
brain ;  if  the  day  looks  cold,  and  dark, 
and  dreary,  and  you  feel  half  inclined  to 
try  the  **  bare  bodkin  "  remedy,  rather 
than  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary 
life,  just  draw  on  your  clothes,  and  open 
the  door  to  your  dog.  See  what  a 
delirious  good-morning  he  has  ready  for 
you.  How  he  leaps  upon  you,  and 
sprinkles  you  all  over  with  cool,  fragrant 
dew,  which  he  has  brushed  from  lilacs 
and  violet-borders !  How  his  eyes  flash, 
and  his  tail  wags  like  an  excited  pendu- 
lum, as  he  winds  up  his  welcome  with 
a  series  of  acrobatic  somersaults  I 

Now  if  such  a  greeting  as  that  will 
not  flash  a  vivid  beam  among  the  noir 
tapeurs  of  your  brain,  and  make  you  feel 
that  life  is  dear,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it 
is  to  see  the  sun,  you  may  as  well  make 
your  will,  and  pull  your  hypochondriac 
nightcap  over  your  eyes  for  all  time. 


"When  you  remember  that  the  good 
fellow  will  have  just  such  a  welcome 
ready  for  all  the  household,  as  they  suc- 
cessively appear,  does  he  not  amply  pay 
his  board-bill  by  getting  the  day  under- 
way so  heartily  and  hilariously,  and 
by  oiling  the  family  machinery,  which 
is  so  apt  to  creak  in  the  shivery  morn- 
ing hours  ? 

Now  we  know  young  dogs  do  not 
enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  among 
housekeepers.  They  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  Young  America,  and  insist  on 
having  a  paw  in  every  thing.  Does  the 
maid  attempt  to  sweep  ?  Nick  consid- 
era  it  a  challenge  to  a  sword-exercise, 
and  begins  to  fence  at  the  broom  in  the 
most  valiant  manner.  Is  the  mistress 
concocting  an  omelette  ?  He  selects  the 
supreme  moment  of  tossing^  to  execute  a 
gallopade  between  her  feet.  He  looks 
with  great  favor  on  a  lady's  trained' 
skirts  as  a  divan  for  his  after-dinner 
naps,  also  a  marsupial  arrangement,  or 
parlor  coup6  for  his  easy  conveyance 
from  room  to  room.  He  eschews  well- 
swept  floors  and  freshly-painted  corri- 
dors, delighting  to  bedraggle  all  such 
fleshly  vanities  under  his  feet.  If,  by 
way  of  armistice,  he  be  shut  out  of 
the  house,  ho  first  whines  mildly  to  draw 
your  attention,  then  vociferously  to  de- 
mand admittance,  and,  if  still  repulsed, 
scratches  and  striates  your  door  most 
alarmingly,  till,  finally  losing  all  patience, 
he  comes  down  with  his  great  catapult 
of  a  tail,  to  let  you  know  he  will  "  make 
antechamber  "  no  longer. 

The  puppy  is  of  an  analytical  turn  of 
mind.    He  seizes  cords,  tassels,  rubbers, 
slippers,  gloves,  combs,  any  thing  within 
reach  as  the  basis  of  his  investigations, 
and  then  grinds,  macerates  and  triturates 
his  specimen  with  patient  assiduity,  till 
it  is  reduced  to  a  very  elemental  condi- 
tion—(there  is  our  little  Don  yonder,  just 
finishing  the  last  tooth  of  a  fine  rubber- 
comb  1    May  it  prick  his  digestion  O    A 
clothes-line,  with  its  biUowy,  finttermg 
linen  spread  full  to  the  wind,  offers  a 
temptation  which  no  gailant  puppy  was 
ever    known   to  resist.    Ho  evidenUy 
scents  the  ghost  of  some  beast  of  prey 
in     ruffied   pillow-case    and   gossame 
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handkerchief,  which  mast  he  shaken  and 
exorcised  at  all  hazards. 

The  little  fellow  has  also  a  way  of 
answering  the  door-hell  hefore  the  maid, 
and  pressing  his  hospitahle  attentions 
on  ladies  in  fall  regalia  (who  have  not 
sent  in  their  cards  to  him),  in  a  manner 
more  cordial  than  pleasant.  Can  any 
one  tell  ns  why  he  has  snch  a  passion 
for  hringing  old  hones  into  the  parlor  to 
gnaw  hefore  your  company,  on  the  hest 
hearthrug  ?  Is  he  cleaning  specimens  for 
some  medical  clique,  and  so  pressed  that 
he  must  work  and  visit  together,  or  does 
he  take  your  guests  for  .a  deputation  of 
the  Humane  Society,  with  whom  he 
hopes  to  make  interest  hy  displaying  a 
Squeers-like  diet  ? 

You  cannot  please  our  little  philoso- 
pher hetter  than  hy  taking  him  into  the 
garden.  To  he  sure,  he  will  unearth 
every  thing  to  hring  it  to  the  sun,  dig  up 
sprouting  hulhs,  escarp  your  mounds, 
and  mine  your  terraces.  He  will  in- 
spect every  spadeful  of  earth  you  turn 
over,  sniffing  it  like  an  analytical  chem- 
ist, and  wagging  approval  of  your  work, 
as  if  he  would  say,  "  how  now,  comrade, 
are  we  not  getting  on  famously  ? "  You 
will  prohahly  find  small  tumuli  on  your 
lawn,  which  being  opened  reveal  mys- 
terious deposits  of  organic  remains, 
worthy  the  learned  researches  of  the 
Pickwick  Club.  Altogether,  the  young 
dog  belongs  to  the  category  in  which 
Boecher  places  boys — creatures  that  you 
oan  Neither  live  with  nor  without :  but 
he  goes  about  each  separate  piece  of 
mischief  with  such  honest  audacity,  such 
certainty  of  its  being  the  fit  thing  for  a 
dog  to  do,  that  you  have  not  the  heart 
to  chastise  him.  Had  he  the  least  spice 
of  craft  or  sneaking,  you  could  apply  the 
whip  with  a  will.  . 

Prof.  Hedge  says  the  dog  is  the  most 
moral  of  brutes.  He  reminds  us  of 
what  De  Quiucey  calls  "the  awful  inno- 
cence of  childhood."  If  you  are  going 
to  do  a  mean  or  a  base  thing,  you  will 
not  take  him  with  you ;  you  will  shut 
him  up  in  his  kennel  and  slink  off  by 
yourself;  for  how  can  you  ever  do  it  with 
those  great,  honorable,  inquiring  eyes 
fastened  upon  you? 


Kapoleon  patted  his  grim  cannon  at 
Waterloo,  and  called  them  pretti/  girls; 
but  what  cared  he  for  the  delicia)  of 
household  life?  What  pause  did  he 
make  amid  the  roar  of  his  great  ambi- 
tions, to  listen  to  the  murmur  of  low, 
home  harmonies,  or  to  understand  their 
humor  and  pathos  ?  All  pets,  especially 
pet  dogs,  it  was  well  known  he  detested. 
Let  us  place  it  to  his  credit,  then,  that 
when  poor,  unheroic,  homesick  Maria 
Louisa  came  to  the  Tuileries,  ns  she 
would  have  gone  to  Spandau,  weeping 
abundantly  for  the  lost  home,  he  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  a 
sweetly  familiar  room,  where  she  found 
again  the  dear  tapestries  wrought  by  her 
sisters,  the  furniture  of  her  own  boudoir, 
her  birds  and  keepsake^  and,  more  than 
all,  where  the  little  white  dog  she  had 
hugged  at  parting  with  a  bursting  heart, 
leaped  up  in  her  arms  and  gave  her  wel- 
come I 

That  strange  Jewish  prejudice  against 
the  whole  canine  race,  that  crops  out  so 
often  in  the  Bible-record,  still  lingers  in 
the  Orient.  Driven  inhospitably  from 
human  doors,  starved,  outlawed,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  opprobrium, 
he  still  retains  some  marks  of  tlie  native 
gentleman.  It  is  remarked  that  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  canine  population 
is  immense,  the  dogs  have  formed  a 
complete  municipal  code,  dividing  them- 
selves into  wards  whose  bounds  are  very 
rigidly  defined,  and  any  trespass,  or  any 
violation  of  canine  ordinance,  is  most 
trenchantly  punished.  An  Ameiican 
resident  gives  this  curious  account  of 
what  happened  when  a  donkey  died  be- 
fore his  door. 

"  It  was,  of  course,  Thanksgiving-day 
among  the  dogs  in  that  district.  The 
entire  dog-population  dined  on  donkey — 
such  a  feast  as  they  had  not  had  for 
many  a  day.  When  they  had  finished, 
the  dogs  of  an  adjoining  district  came, 
as  if  invited,  the  largest  dog  of  the  dis- 
trict—probably the  alderman — at  their 
head,  and,  following  him,  'Tray, 
Blanche,  Sweetheart,  the  little  dogs  and 
all.'  Ko  objection,  not  even  a  growl 
from  any  surly  cur  was  heard  in  protest 
from  those  to  whom  the  donkey  Icgiti- 
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matelj  belonged ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
seemed  rejoiced  to  have  such  bounty  for 
their  neighbors. " 

No  poet  has  written  of  our  favorite 
more  lovingly  than  Mrs.  Browning. 
Fortunate  was  Flush,  the  pretty  com- 
panion of  her  darkened  sick-room,  to 
earn  such  mention  as  this : 

'*  Roses  gathered  for  a  yase^ 
In  that  chamber  died  apaoe. 

Beam  and  breeze  reeigning ; 
Thia  dog  only,  waited  on, 
Knowing  that  when  light  ia  gone, 

LoTe  remalna  tor  shining.*' 

How  finely  she  depicts  the  tender  pain 
which  must  dften  come  to  us,  living  in 
household  intimacy  with  creatures  allied 
to  us  by  some  of  our  noblest  sentiments, 
yet  separated  by  the  impassable  limita- 
tions of  an  inferior  nature. 

'*  Mock  I  thee  in  wishing  weal  t 
Tears  are  in  my  eyes  to  feel 

Thon  art  made  so  straighUy, 
Blessings  needs  must  straighten,  too,— 
Little  canst  thon  joy  or  do, 
Thon  who  loTest  grta&jf, 

"Yet  be  blessed  to  the  height 
Of  all  good  and  all  delight 

Pervious  to  thy  nature  I 
Only  loved  beyond  that  line. 
With  a  love  that  answers  thine, 

Loving  f eUow-creatnre  1 " 

TVe  have  not  inquired  wliat  theolo- 
gians think  becomes  of  the  soals  of 
brutes  (or  their  9imulacra\  when  they 
die.  Tnpper  has  lately  made  a  pro- 
nouncement, and  we  wait  for  light.  We 
will  only  say  that,  liad  we  written 
Gates  A}A^«  ^®  could  not  have  refrained 
from  sketching  the  household  dog 
among  the  joyful  recognitions  of  thd 
glorified  hereafter.  Let  us  say  it  rever- 
ently, there  are  many  whom  we  hope 
to  meet  in  the  beatified  state,  whose 
greeting  would  not  give  us  half  the  pure 
delight  we  should  feel  to  welcome  the 
dear  Fidus  Achates  who  loved  us  so 
well,  and  wagged  us  sc/many  hearty 
God-bless-yoQ^s  on  those  earthly  shores. 

We  have  read  quite  an  argument 
somewhere  to  prove  that,  though  brates 


seem  to  possess  many  qualities  of  our 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  even  of  our 
moral  nature,  they  are  not  accountable 
agents. 

Well,  who  wants  to  thrust  any  thing 
so  fearful  as  moral  responsibility  upon 
these  creatures,  made  for  our  pastime  and 
our  use?  Nobody  can  deny  that  dogs 
are  "  honest  up  to  their  light,^'  and  do 
their  duty,  so  fiur  as  they  know  it,  in  a 
cordial,  hearty  fashion,  which  often  puts 
to  the  blush  Uie  grudging  service  of  the 
superior  race. 

Are  there,  then,  no  employments  in 
the  future  life  but  the  giving  account  of 
stewardships,  and  the  laying  down  of 
trusts?  Is  it  certain  that,  of  all  the  liv- 
ing tribes  who  have  groaned  and  tra- 
vailed under  the  tyranny  of  force  and 
the  bondage  of  want  since  the  world  be- 
gan, man  alone  is  to  start  out%>n  the 
new  existence  ?  Will  he  who  is  mad^ 
sovereign  and  lord  paramount  of  this 
lower  world — set  to  rule  as  well  as  to 
MrM^find  himself  then  in  the  lowest,  ab- 
jectest  grade  of  being  ?  Will  all  the  soft, 
restful  gradations  of  the  earthly  state 
have  ceased,  and  all  need  of  brute  min- 
istries? 

Or,  may  it  be  possible  that,  among  the 
boundless  beautiful  varieties  of  the  fu- 
ture state,  life  may  radiate  infinitely  le- 
neath  as  well  as  above  us,  the  bounds 
of  the  household  be  enlarged  rather 
than  diminished,  and  the  lower  orders, 
for  whom,  we  are  told,  "*God  careth," 
may  find  enlargement  from  the  woes^and 
burdens  of  their  present  condition  ? 

Since  the  Bible,  intelligently  rendered, 
is  silent  as  to  the  future  of  the  brute 
creation,  we  do  decline  to  accept  the 
eminently  Jewish  conclusion  which 
Solomon  reaches  in  his  splenetic  solilo- 
quy—"the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth 
downward  to  the  earth.^'  Where  nature 
and  revelation  are  duml>,  let  us  wait 
humbly  for  the  hour  when  all  hidden 
things  and  dark  problems  shall  be  re- 
vealed. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OP  AHMED. 

[The  Sultan  Scbahnii*,  having  listened  to  many  a  pleasant  tale  of  the  tireless  Schehera- 
zade, and  becoming  more  and  more  suspicious  that  they  were  all  composed  by  the  same 
persoD,  at  length  resolved  to  ask  for  one  by  a  different  hand.  "  For,"  said  he  to  himself, 
''  even  though  it  should  prove  inferior  to  the  others,  it  wiU  afford  a  change,  and  perliaps  I 
shall  afterwards  relish  the  old  style  all  the  better  for  it.  Charming  Scheherazade,"  said  he, 
"  am  I  right  in  surmising  that  the  exquisite  tales  which  you  have  told  with  so  much  grace 
and  spirit  are  the  production  of  one  mind  ? "  *'  Sire,  you  have  guessed  with  your  usual 
shrewdness,"  replied  the  Sultana;  *^they  were  composed  by  my  uncle  Schirzad  for  the 
amusement  of  his  nephews  and  nieces."  *'  He  was  a  wonderful  man,  truly,"  observed  the 
Sultan.  **  I  look  upon  him  as  on  one  who  has  given  me  a  magnificent  feast,  in  which  nothing 
important  was  lacking.  I  have  now  and  then  thought  I  should  have  relished  some  parts 
of  it  more  heartily  had  they  but  had  the  benefit  of  a  sharper  contrast  with  something — 
some  foreign  spice,  perhaps,  or  even  a  little  dried  fVuit,  provided  it  came  from  the  other  end 
of  the  world."  "  Sire,  I  understand  and  appreciate  your  objection,"  replied  the  Sultana, 
gently  ;•"  we  cannot  read  one  author  forever,  even  though  he  were  the  greatest  of  all,  I 
will  now  tell  you  a  story  that  possesses  certain  points  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  the  work 
of  an  honorable  mind,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  wholly  destitute  of  merit."  "  I  shall 
be  charmed  to  hear  it ! "  said  the  Sultan.  Scheherazade  at  once  took  her  accustomed 
place,  and  began  as  follows :] 


r. 

On  the  Bide  of  a  mountain,  near 
Lassa,  the  capital  city  of  Thibet,  lived 
a  poor  widow  with  her  only  bod,  Ah- 
med. Their  garden  was  a  small  level 
tract  not  far  from  the  house ;  and  here, 
when  the  weather  was  favoraUe — ^which 
in  that  rigorous  climate  is  too  rarely 
the  case — ^the  widow  often  came  to 
assist  her  so^  in  making  the  most  of 
the  sunshine.  Ahmed  could  not  refuse 
her*aid,  bo  cheerfully  rendered,  for  their 
subsistence  depended  mainly  on  the 
sale  of  their  surplus  produce  in  the  city. 

One  summer  afternoon  Ahmed  was 
resting  within  the  house— if  "house" 
it  could  be  called,  that  from  a  distance 
looked  more  like  a  heap  of  stones — for 
he  had  been  to  the  city,  and  felt  more 
fatigue  than  was  usual  after  those  tedi- 
ous journeys.  "  Yes,  mother,"  he  said, 
as  though  resuming  the  thread  of  a 
previous  conversation, "  the  more  I  think 
of  this  tiresome  life,  and  what  improve- 
ment a  little  money  would  make,  the 
more  I  incline  to  the  School  of  Magic,* 

*  In  Thibet,  besides  colleges  In  whieh  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  scholastic  lenmi&g  are  taught, 
there  are  others  deToted  to  the  study  of  the  sc'cnce 
.  of  Magic. 


rather  t^an  to  the  college.  In  the  col- 
lege, I  admit,  I  could  do  better  justice 
to  those  native  talents  which  the  priests 
pretended  to  see  in  my  cy^  when  the 
Dalai-iama  *  died.    But " 

"  Bon,  son,"  said  the  mother,  severe- 
ly, "  how  often  have  I  warned  you  to 
be  more  respectful  to  the  priesthood! 
I  know  you  are  not  impious  in  thought ; 
why,  then,  should  your  careless  speech 
do  you  injustice?  Sometimes  I  fear 
lest  Shigcmooni  should  strike  you 
dumb  when  you  thus  insult  his  repre- 
sentatives." 

"Pardon  me,  dear  mother!"  ex- 
claimed the  impulsive  youth ;  "  it  was 
only  my  modesty  that  made  me  turn 
their  good  opinions  into  empty  compli- 
ments. I  won't  pretend  again  that  they 
were  not  sincere.  But,  were  I  ever  so 
certain  of  my  ability,  you  see  that  suc- 
cess as  a  philosopher  or  physician  is,  if 

*  The  Dnlal-lama  is  the  Grand  Lama— the 
greatest  of  nil  the  lamas  who  gOTom  Thibet  both 
temporally  and  spiritnally.  When  he  dies,  the 
inferior  liunas  select  some  child  whom  they  declare 
he  has  appointed  his  saocessor.  The  Dalai-lama 
represents  the  highest  god  (Shigomooni),  as  the 
Arabian  caliphs  do.  But  he  is  more  divine,  and 
has  an  eternal  existence,  which  is  transmitted  to 
his  successor,  his  spirit  being  bom  anew. 
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anywhere,  far  in  the  distance;  and, 
meanwhile,  I  am  very  poor.  Whereas, 
once  I  am  master  of  the  glorions  secrets 
of  Magic,  I  have  my  fortune  in  my  own 
hands." 

"  Is  that  so  certain,  son  ?  "  asked  the 
mother ;  "  do  we  not  know  many  magi- 
cians who  are  still  poor  ?  " 

«  Truly,"  answered  Ahmed ;  "  but  of 
these  poor  magicians  some  are  unskil- 
ful, and  others  do  not  desire  riches. 
They  confine  themselves  to  exorcising 
evil  spirits,  or  finding  out  important 
secrets  for  those  who  can  pay  but  a 
small  fee.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  who  are  rich  and  powerful — so 
great  that  even  the  priests  fear  them." 

"  But  these  magicians,  son,  all  prac- 
tise black  magic,*  do  they  not  ? " 

"  It  is  so  said,"  Ahmed  replied. 

**I  have  always  thought  their  gains 
unholy,"  said  the  mother,  seriously. 
**  It  is  like  enjoying  stolen  fruit.  They 
surely  take  what  was  never  intended 
for  them.  And,  moreover,  it  is  degrad- 
ing to  accept  gifts  from  an  enemy.  And 
are  not  the  demons  our  enemies  ?  Still 
further :  whether  the  gift  came  from  an 
enemy  or  a  friend,  the  only  riches  that 
ennoble  one  are  those  that  are  gained 
by  one's  own  exertion.  The  great  men 
are  those  who  make  themselves.  Rich- 
es easily  won  dwarf  the  soul,  instead 
of  expanding  it." 

"  Tliat  is  all  true,  mother,"  said  Ah- 
med, quietly;  "but  who  has  inspired 
yon  ?  You  surpass  the  priests  both  in 
sense  and  eloquence ! " 

The'  mother  paused.  There  was  a 
conflict  in  her  feelings.  Her  reverence 
was  again  shocked ;  her  self-respect  was 
wounded;  her  son  had  grieved  her. 
But  was  this  a  time  to  redress  these  in- 
juries ?  No ;  for  he  was  willing  to  lis- 
ten, and  now,  if  ever,  she  should  forget 
herself,  in  the  endeavor  to  do  him  good. 
Something  had  lately  stirred  him  up ; 
that  was  evident.  Never  before  had 
poverty  so    embittered   his  thoughts. 

*  Three  Idnda  of  magic  are  known  in  Thibet : 
theurgy t  or  whitemagie^  i. «.,  that  which  is  wronght 
by  meant  of  heavenly  aosittanoe ;  natural  magiCi 
which  araila  itaelf  of  the  powers  of  natnre ;  and 
black  magiCf  or  necromancy,  -which  invokes  the 
aid  of  demons. 


But,  whatever  the  nature  of  this  mys- 
tery, the  truth  niust  be  spoken.  "  Son 
Ahmed,"  she  said,  very  gravely,  *'  a  sen- 
sible person  wiU  only  preach  when  there 
is  need  of  a  ^rmon.  You  are  aware 
that  your  father  was  a  scholar ;  and  per- 
haps I  may  have  learned  something 
from  that  pure  spirit — ^which  I  do  not 
doubt  is  aiding  me  this  moment.  He 
could  have  enriched  himself  in  the  way 
you  seem  so  taken  with;  but  he  dis- 
dained any  thing  meanly  won.  He  re- 
spected himself^  and  was  respected  by 
others.  The  visit  of  the  priests,  who 
spoke  BO  well  of  your  character,  was 
owing  to  the  repute  of  your  father ;  for 
they  knew  that  a  good  tree  is  apt  to 
produce  good  fruit." 

These  words,  so  seriously  spoken  by 
one  so  dear  to  him — for  Ahmed  really 
loved  and  honored  his  mother — ^made 
a  deep  impression.  He  rose  from  the 
yak-skin*  and  paced  backward  and 
forward  several  minutes.  Then,  paus- 
ing before  his  mother,  and  dropping  his 
voice— for  he  had  observed,  through 
the  open  door,  an  old  man,  a  wander- 
ing stranger,  seated  not  far  distant — he 
said,  *'  It  is  best,  mother,  that  I  should 
tell  you  why  I  am  thus  eager,  all  at 
once,  for  riches.  I  have  to-day  seen  a 
face  that  has  enchanted  me.  So  much 
beauty  and  sweetness  were  never  before 
seen  in  a  human  countenance  I " 

"  A  face,  son  ?—  in  love  with  a  face  ? " 

^*  A  face  with  a  soul  in  it,  mother  I " 
said  Ahmed,  with  fervency.  "Some 
souls  are  so  bright  they  shine  through 
the  flesh.  If  the  priests  could  read  my 
character  in  my  eyes  before  it  was  real- 
ly formed,  how  much  more  could  they 
read  hers,  in  those  lovely  features  and 
that  tender  and  expressive  glance !  " 

**  Well,  son,"  said  the  mother,  with  a 
sigh,  "  I  grant  every  perfection  of  the 
young  lady.  She  has  made  a  sudden 
conquest,  and  must  therefore  be  very 
charming.     What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"That  I  do  not  know,"  answered 
Ahmed,  timidly.    "  I  have  seen  her ;  I 


♦  The  skin  of  the  yak  (the  «'  yak  of  Tartnry," 
a  race  of  cattle  with  a  hunch  on  the  shoulders, 
very  useAil,  particularly  as  a  beast  of  burden)  is 
covered  with  long,  thick,  soft  hafr. 
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know  she  exists ;  that  is  all.  Tet,  not 
all ;  for  I  am  satisfied  1  am  not  indiffer- 
ent to  her." 

"  What  is  her  condition  in  life  ? " 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  hard  point ! "  ex* 
claimed  Ahmed,  with  emotion.  '^  She 
lives  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  pal- 
aces in  Lassa.  And  I  know,  from  her 
dress  and  air,  that  she  is  no  menial; 
she  can  be  no  other  but  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  house/' 

The  mother  of  Ahmed  remained 
silent  for  a  while,  and  then  said,  "  If 
your  impression,  that  this  rich  young 
lady  returns  the  interest  you  feel  in  her, 
is  correct ^' 

"I  only  know  this,''  Ahmed  began, 
availing  himself  of  the  pause :  "  when 
I  passed  her  the  first  time — being  not 
more  than  a  few  rods  distant— her  eyes 
kindled  the  moment  she  saw  me,  and 
her  whole  face  lighted  up  with  wonder- 
ful quickness.  She  was  then  at  her 
window,  working  embroidery.  When 
I  passed  the  second  time,  she  was  still 
there ;  and  as  soon  as  she  observed  me 
she  started,  as  with  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise,  and  the  next  instant  her  lovely 
face  was  covered  with  blushes.^       <v 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "  it  is  prob- 
able she  is  pleased  with  you.  And  what 
I  was  going  to  say  a  while  siuce  is,  that 
she  must  have  perceived  you  are  poor. 
This,  I  admit,  speaks  well  for  her  mod- 
esty. As  it  is  f^,  then,  and  not  your 
supposed  grandeur  and  importance,  that 
she  fancies,  wherefore  all  this  anxiety 
about  riches t  Should  not  your  own  per- 
sonal worthiness  be  your  chief  concern  ?" 

^^  So  far  as  relates  to  her,  that  is  true 
enough,"  replied  Ahmed.  ^^  But  there 
are  others  to  be  thought  of.  Probably 
her  family  are  proud,  and  look  high  for 
her.  And,  even  were  this  not  so,  a 
sense  of  propriety  would  suggest  that  I 
should  so  appear  to  her  friends  and  the 
world  that  none  could  sneer,  and  thus 
make  her  suffer  for  my  sake,  if  not  her 
own.  They  would  justly  ask,  ^  How  is 
this  beggar  to  support  his  queen  ? '  On 
that  head  there  must  be  no  room  for 
conjecture." 

The  couple,  in  their  earnestness,  had 
long  forgotten  the  old  man  outside.    At 


length  approaching,  as  though  he  had 
intended  from  the  first  to  enter^he  at 
this  juncture  appeared  in  the  doorway 
of  the  cottage,  and  saluted  its  inmates 
with  great  courtesy.  "Pray  enter," 
said  the  widow ;  "  all  that  I  have  is  at 
your  service." 

**  I  shall  do  nothing,  kind  lady,"  said 
the  stranger,  "to  make  you  wish  you 
had  been  leas  hospitable.  All  I  at  pres- 
ent need  is  a  single  draught  of  water." 

Ahmed  hastened  to  supply  him. 

"  For  hospitality's  sake,  you  will  taste 
a  barley-cake  ?  "  said  the  good  hostess. 

"  That  the  blessing  of  your  kindness 
may  fully  descend  on  me,"  said  the 
guest,  "  I  take  and  eat  it."  His  air  was 
gentle  and  dignified.  He  seemed  to 
confer  a  favor,  when  he  so  graciously 
and  cordiaUy  accepted  one. 

The  good  woman  seated  h&  guest, 
and  modestly  awaited  his  leisure.  After 
a  moment's  pause,  during  which  he  re- 
garded both  mother  and  son  with  a  be- 
nignant glance,  he  said,  "There  is  no 
such  pleasure  in  the  world  as  that  of 
doing  good.  When  we  can  be  reason- 
ably certain  that  what  we  contemplate 
will  have  a  favorable  resoh,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  anticipate  and  in  imagina- 
tion see  the  good  already  accomplishedy 
the  happiness  already  enjoyed.  Do  you 
agree  with  me^  kind  lady  i " 

"  What  you  say  I  know  to  be  quite 
true,"  said  the  mother. 

"  And  you,  dear  youth  ? " 

"I  am  equally  certain  of  it,"  said 
Ahmed;  "though  my  mother,  being 
older  and  kinder  than  I,  has  had  many 
more  proofs  of  its  correctness." 

"  Well  and  modestly  said,"  observed 
the  guest.  "But,  when  we  would  do 
good,  and  yet  cannot  feel  certain  that 
what  we  have  projected  will  be  useful 
— nay,  more:  when  we  fear  lest  the 
seeming  good  may  turn  to  evil,  then  the 
case  is  very  different ;  is  it  not  9 " 

Both  his  hearers  assented  to  thia 
proposition  also,  and  within  themselves 
were  much  mystified  by  these  singular 
observations. 

"  From  the  few  words  I  chanced  to 
overhear  just  now,"  he  resumed,  ad- 
dressing the  mother,  "  I  infer  that  your 
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son  is  in  dejection  on  account  of  his 
poverty.  It  seems  to  him  that,  if  he 
were  rich,  he  could  be  the  happiest  of 
mortals.  I  once,  as  a  poor  young  man, 
had  the  same  conviction.  But  my  real 
unhappiness  dated  from  the  day  I  sud- 
denly acquired  my  property.  Now,  1 
am  able  to  assist  your  son.  The  doubt 
is,  whether  what  I  could  confer  on  him 
would  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse." 

When  the  stranger  announced  his 
ability  to  help  poor  Ahmed,  the  youth's 
countenance  lighted  up,  his  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  his  breath  came  and  went 
rapidly  through  his  parted  lips. 

^^An  hour  ago,  kind  sir,''  said  the 
mother,  "I  should  have  known  wejil 
what  to  say  to  any  plan  for  aiding  my 
son ;  I  should  have  declined  the  ofifer  at 
once.  But  in  his  present  state  of  mind 
— which  I  am  sure  he  has  not  exagge- 
rated in  the  account  he  has  just  given 
me — I  fear  that  the  prospect  of  a  life 
of  poverty  would  fairly  ruin  his  health. 
He  is  in  love,  as  you  are  aware,  and  all 
lovers  are  alike;  not  one  of  them  is 
quite  sane.  If,  therefore,  you  can  do 
any  thing  for  him,  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  not  be  dazzled  and  spoiled  by 
his  good  fortune,  why,  I  shall  be  glad 
indeed ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  assure 
you  of  our  gratitude." 

*'  I  will  do  my  best  to  please  you," 
said  the  old  man.  ^*  The  mode  and  de- 
gree of  benefit,  however,  must  depend 
on  him  alone.  In  this  matter,  from  the 
moment  I  undertake  the  service,  he  is 
to  receive  no  advice  from  any  quarter ; 
his  own  instincts,  his  own  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  good,  must  decide.  There- 
fore speak  now,  if  you  wish  to  counsel 
him.  I  will  await  him  outside."  With 
a  courteous  bow  the  stranger  then  with- 
drew. 

**  Oh,  he  is  a  magician — Fm  sure  he 
is  I "  exclaimed  Ahmed,  joyfully. 

^^  That  is  my  own  impression,  son  Ah- 
med," said  his  mother.  "  But,  do  you 
notice,  he  is  not  in  haste  to  serve  you  ? 
And  there  I  honor  him.  It  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  this  benefiting  another." 

'^  I  believe  you,  though  I  can't  under- 
stand it,"  said  Ahmed.  *'  But  tell  me 
quickly  what  you  would  have  me  do, 


that  he  may  not  be  kept  waiting.  Be- 
sides, I  am  very  impatient — in  fact, 
half  wild  1 " 

"  I  can  well  believe  that,"  the  mother 
answered.  But  she  saw,  in  her  son's  ex- 
citement, a  mood  quite  unfavorable  to 
good  impressions.  At  a  venture,  then, 
she  said,  "  Be  true  to  yourself,  son  Ah- 
med, and  I  can  ask  no  more.  Do  not 
be  dazzled  too  easily.  If  there  is  a 
choice,  choose  what  is  plain.  Be  mod- 
est, and  all  may  turn  out  well.  Go, 
now ;  and  may  the  spirit  of  your  dear 
father  protect  you  I " 

*^  How  strange,"  thought  Ahmed,  as 
he  turned  to  go,  "  that,  while  I  am  so 
fhll  of  joy,  they  are  both  so  serious  I " 

^'  We  will  go  up  the  mountain  a  little 
way,"  said  the  stranger,  who  stroked  his 
long  beard  as  he  walked,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  contemplation.  At  length 
he  broke  silence  by  asking  Ahmed  how 
long  he  had  been  in  love. 

*'  Since  mid-day,"  replied  Ahmed. 

<<  Ah  I "  said  his  companion,  "  I  had 
supposed  *it  to  be  an  affair  of  years. 
And  what  is  your  age  ? " 

"  Nineteen." 

"And  the  probable  age  of  your 
charmer  is ^" 

"  Sixteen,  I  should  say,"  returned 
Ahmed. 

"A  serious  business,  truly  1"  mut- 
tered the  old  man,  striding  on.  He 
moved  so  rapidly  that  Ahmed  had 
almost  to  run  to  keep  up  with  him. 
"  Is  he  laughing  at  me  ? "  thought  the 
youth. 

At  length  they  reached  a  level  place, 
with  higher  ground  all  around  it,  and 
the  heights  of  the  mountain  still  before 
them.  "How  still  and  dreary  I"  said 
Ahmed  to  himself. 

"  Can  you  find  any  thing  to  make  a 
fire  with  ? "  asked  his  companion. 

"It  is  doubtful,"  said  Ahmed,  who 
saw  nothing  but  sand;    "but  I  will 
look."    He  presently  returned  with  an 
armful  of  small  plants,  and  went  in 
search  of  more.    He  observed  that  the 
old  man  stood  aside,  with  head  ber 
and  arms  folded,  apparently  taking 
interest  in  these  preparations.    Pre? 
ly,  when  ftiel  enough  had  been 
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Tided,  the  etracger  aroused  himself 
from  his  reverie,  and  directed  Ahmed 
to  place  certain  stones,  which  he  point- 
ed out,  in  such  a  position  that  the  fire 
might  be  raised  from  the  ground  and  at 
the  same  time  protected  from  the  wind. 
This  having  been  done  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  some  stems  and  stalks  of  the 
plants  made  ready,  he  kindled  a  fire  by 
a  process  unknown  to  Ahmed;  the 
flame  at  first  being  bluish,  but  growing 
ruddy  by  degrees.  On  the  bright  coals 
he  threw  a  powder  that  sent  up  a  cloud 
of  incense.  The  cloud  grew  more  and 
more  dense,  and  quite  enveloped  the 
ma^cian,  so  that  Ahmed  saw  him  in- 
distinctly and  as  though  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. He  began  to  feel  a  drowsiness 
coming  on,  which  he  attributed  to  far 
tiguc  and  excitement.  The  magician 
now  stretched  a  small  red  wand  toward 
Lassa,  and  his  lips  moved  as  though  he 
uttered  words.  Suddenly,  as  though  a 
great  fan  had  swept  away  the  smoke  on 
either  hand,  the  air  became  calm,  and 
he  revived.  But  the  magician  was 
gone.  Ahmed  found  himself  no  longer 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  a  vast  apartment, 
of  an  order  of  architecture  that  was 
quite  new  to  him.  Columns  beautifully 
sculptured  supported  the  almost  invisi- 
ble ceiling;  the  walls  were  adorned 
with  the  noblest  specimens  of  statuary ; 
through  the  great  windows,  made  of 
the  clearest  crystal,  he  beheld  a  garden 
so  lovely  that  it  seemed  to  him  like 
Paradise.  As  he  advanced  wondering- 
ly,  he  suddenly  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
dress.  Turning  about,  he  beheld  a  sight 
that  transported  him.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance was  a  young  lady  of  charming 
figure  and  graceful  carriage,  in  whose 
blushing  countenance  he  at  once  dis- 
cerned the  features  already  so  dear  to 
him.  Drawn  to  her  by  an  irresistible 
attraction,  he  seized  her  hand  and  kissed 
it  passionately.  "Dearest  one,"  he 
said.  "  I  cannot  believe  that  a  few  hours 
ago  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time  \  Though 
I  do  not  even  know  your  name,  it  seems 
as  though  I  had  known  you  for  ages. 
What  happiness  to  be  in  this  charming 
place,  with  you  !  *' 

"  I  confess,  sir,"  the  lady  replied,  in 


a  low,  clear  voice,  very  sweet  and  musi- 
cal, "  that  your  sentiments  give  me  great 
pleasure.  To  be  loved  by  you  has 
seemed  to  me,  since  I  first  saw  you,  as 
the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  Do  you 
really  love  me  as  truly  as  you  say?" 
As  she  said  this,  her  ardent  gaze  rested 
fully  on  his  fiace. 

"  So  well  and  truly,"  exclaimed  Ah- 
med, with  emotion,  "  that  without  you 
I  must  die ! " 

"  Ah,  this  is  happiness  indeed  I "  she 
murmured,  as  Ahmed  embraced  her  ten- 
derly.   "  To  be  loved !— to  be  loved  I  ^ 

In  a  kind  of  rapturous  trance  the  lov- 
ers wandered  about,  one  moment  talk- 
ing eagerly,  the  next  feeling  a  rapture 
too  great  for  definite  expression.  At 
length  they  sought  the  open  air.  The 
garden,  filled  with  rare  flowering  plants 
and  shrubbery,  and  with  trees  of  pleas- 
ing shape,  where  the  choicest  singing- 
birds  made  their  nests,  gave  them  great 
delight.  Approaching  a  fountain,  they 
lost  themselves  in  admiration  of  its 
beauties,  and  its  eccentric  and  shifting 
character.  From  a  few  jets  it  changed 
to  many,  and  these  crossed  each  other's 
course  in  the  most  fantastic  and  grace- 
ful manner ;  the  many  jets  still  further 
multiplied,  and  grew  finer,  until,  though 
each  was  still  distinct,  the  whole  to- 
gether resembled  a  mist.  Through  the 
mist  Ahmed  thought  he  perceived  the 
magician  walking  leisurely  in  an  orange- 
grove.  The  mist  at  length  became  a 
cloud,  which  grew  denser  and  denser, 
and  at  the  same  time  extended  its  limits 
till  it  enveloped  them  both.  So  sur- 
prised were  the  lovers,  that  their  hands 
dropped;  and,  the  moment  they  were 
quite  separate,  the  cloud  dispersed,  and 
Ahmed  saw  only  the  magician.  Glanc- 
ing around,  he  perceived  that  they  were 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  enchantment 
had  begun.  "  Where  is  my  beloved  ?  " 
he  cried. 

"  You  saw  only  tcr  apparition,"  said 
the  magician.  "  It  was  necessary  that 
I  should  see  you  together,  before  pro- 
ceeding. If  I  have  distressed  you,  it  is 
an  injury  that  I  can  easily  redress." 

"  Ah,  this  is  cruel ! "  cried  Ahmed. 
"  May  the  great  and  good  Bhigemooni 
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keep  me  from  such  experiences  in  fli- 
ture  I " 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  the  magician, 
kindly,  "it  is  easy  to  see  you  have 
never  been  in  love  before.  The  first 
parting  of  lovers  seems  eternal.  But 
come ;  the  daylight  is  going.  We  must 
finish  our  work." 

He  then  replenished  the  fire,  and, 
while  the  sticks  were  being  reduced  to 
coals,  stood,  as  before,  apparently  in 
deep  thought,  with  his  head  bent  for- 
ward and  his  arms  folded.  Then,  throw- 
ing on  the  fire  a  powder  that  gave  a 
very  different  cloud,  both  in  appearance 
and  odor,  from  the  first,  and  watching 
the  incense  as  it  slowly  rose,  he  waved 
a  black  wand  over  it  gravely,  repeating 
to  himself  a  number  of  words  in  a  mys- 
terious language.  He  uttered  the  phrase 
thrice ;  and  each  time  as  he  reached  a 
certain  word,  near  its  close,  Ahmed  felt 
the  ground  tremble.  Then,  standing 
upright,  with  an  air  of  majesty,  he 
paused  a  moment,  and  pronounced  the 
word  by  itself  in  a  loud  voice.  Instant- 
ly, accompanied  by  a  fearful  shaking  of 
the  ground,  a  gigantic  figure  shot  up 
from  the  earth,  black  as  night,  with  an- 
gry eyes  that  blazed  like  the  sun.  In 
his  hand  was  a  huge  club  of  ebony. 
"  What  wouldst  thou  ? "  he  said,  in  a 
voice  so  terrible,  though  subdued  by 
respect  and  fear,  that  the  listener  quaked 
to  hear  it.  "  I  am  thy  slave,  and  the 
slave  of  all  who  command   in   that 


»» 


name. 

"Abmed,"  said  the  magician,  "this 
spirit  can  give  you  instantly  any  thing 
you  may  choose  to  ask.  But  if  you 
would  prefer  to  earn  a  fortune  by  your 
own  exertions,  I  can  summon  another 
spirit,  who  will  gladly  point  it  out. 
Decide ! " 

"  Love  decides  1 "  answered  Ahmed, 
eagerly,  having  partially  recovered  from 
his  fright.  "I  will  have  a  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  in  ten  chests, 
each  with  a  different  key.  Let  them  be 
set  down  before  the  door  of  my  mother's 
cottage,  and  the  keys  given  to  me  here."  * 

"Nothing  more?"  inquired  the  de- 
mon, apparently  astonished  at  Ahmed^s 
moderation. 


"  A  necklace  for  my  love,"  he  said, 
"  suitable  for  a  lady  both  beautiful  and 
modest." 

"  Think  well,"  said  the  magician ; 
"  you  will  never  have  another  opportu- 
nity." 

"  Then,"  said  Ahmed,  "  I  will  have 
you  choose  what  you  will  for  mc.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more." 

"  A  powder  that  may  prevent  his  dy- 
ing of  hunger,"  said  the  magician. 
"  Now,  do  your  duty ! " 

The  earth  instantly  received  the  de- 
mon. But  he  was  scarcely  gone,  when 
he  reappeared,  bearing  a  salver  that 
contained  a  bunch  of  burnished  steel 
keys  of  curious  shape,  strung  on  a  ring 
of  gold,  and  two  golden  boxes  of  un- 
equal size.  "The  ten  chests  of  gold 
are  at  thy  mother's  door,"  he  said,  and 
instantly  disappeared. 

"  Open  the  larger  of  the  two  boxes," 
said  the  magician.  Ahmed  obeyed 
him,  and  beheld  the  loveliest  necklace 
of  pearls  that  fancy  could  conceive — so 
large  and  lustrous  were  they,  and  so 
admirably  arranged.  A  white  halo 
seemed  to  surround  them.  From  the 
delicate  lining  of  the  box  an  exquisite 
odor  escaped,  that  somehow  recalled  a 
thought  of  the  beautiful  being  who  was 
to  receive  it. 

"Oh,  how  lovely  I"  exclaimed  Ah- 
med. "  How  can  I  prove  my  gratitude 
for  these  princely  favors  ? " 

"  By  withholding  your  censure  should 
they  cause  misery  instead  of  happiness," 
replied  the  magician.  "  Open  not  the 
other  box.  It  contains  the  powder  I 
requested  for  you.  The  time  to  open  it 
is  when  the  powder  is  needed." 

"  But  do  you  think  that,  with  all  my 
riches,  I  can  ever  need  this  powder  ? " 
asked  Ahmed,  as  they  set  out  to  return. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ? "  answered  the  old 
man,  with  a  grave  smile.  "  It  is  well, 
however,  to  be  prepared.  And  that  it 
may  be  on  hand  when  it  is  needed,  I 
advise  you  always  to  keep  it  about  you. 
And  now,  dear  youth,  a  few  words  be- 
fore we  part.  So  soon  as  I  saw  the  ap- 
parition of  your  beloved,  I  remembered 
her.  I  have  known  her  for  years,  and 
can  testify  to  her  charms  both  of  mind 
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and  person.  You  may  indulge  your 
wildest  dreams  of  perfection ;  you  will 
most  certainly  fall  behind  the  actual 
truth.  How  important,  then,  that  this 
high  and  noble  creature  should  be  prop- 
erly approached  and  most  considerately 
treated  I  How  necessary,  for  your  mu- 
tual happiness,  that  your  own  character 
should  be  high,  and  your  views  of  life 
of  a  corresponding  nobleness  I  Do  not 
think  to  dazzle  her  with  display.  Be- 
ing used  to  wealth,  it  has  no  particular 
importance  in  her  eyes.  But,  to  such 
beings,  character  is  every  thing.  I 
would  not  advise  that  you  should  go  to 
her  in  rags,  or  with  any  other  sign  of 
abject  poverty ;  but  one  may  dress  neat- 
ly and  becomingly,  and  acceptably  to 
all  sensible  persons,  for  very  little 
money.  What  you  need,  far  more  than 
rich  attire  for  the  body,  is  suitable 
clothing  for  the  mind.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  reproach  your  ignorance, 
for  by  your  language  I  know  you  have 
been  well  taught;  but  to  be  perma- 
nently acceptable  to  one  so  highly  gift- 
ed as  Nourmahal — ^for  that  is  her  name 
— ^your  acquirements  must  correspond 
to  hers;  not  fully,  i)erhaps,  but  you 
must  be  qualified  to  breathe  the  same 
air,  to  feel  the  sunshine  as  she  feels  it, 
to  look  on  the  charms  of  nature  with 
the  same  eye  of  loving  intelligence,  and 
to  behold  the  triumphs  of  art  with  a 
kindred  enthusiasm ;  else  she  will  quick- 
ly discover  that,  after  all,  she  is  alone, 
and  love  will  give  place  to  indifference, 
indifference,  finally,  alas !  to  contempt, 
if  not  abhorrence  1  Do  you  appreciate 
this  ? " 

"Yes,  entirely  and  humbly,"  mur- 
mured Ahmed. 

"  You  rejoice  me,"  said  the  magician. 
"  Now  you  are  prepared  for  the  advice 
I  have  to  give  you." 

"  Believe  me,  I  will  follow  it  to  the 
letter  I "  exclaimed  the  grateftil  youth. 

"  Well,  then ;  I  impose  no  hardship. 
You  will  one  day  be  glad  to  have  done 
as  I  now  direct.  Go  into  the  city ;  pur- 
chase a  small  but  not  mean  house,  in  an 
agreeable  quarter,  with  ample  grounds. 
See  that  the  place  is  well  supplied  with 
trees  and  shrubbery,    Remove  thither 


at  once.  First  place  your  chests  of 
gold  in  rough  boxes,  which  you  can 
have  sent  to  you  from  the  city.  Obtain 
no  assistance  until  the  gold  is  safely 
concealed  in  them.  Employ  two  or 
three  different  wagoners,  on  different 
days,  that  the  inconsistency  between 
so  small  and  mean  a  house  and  so  many 
goods  may  not  provoke  suspicion,  and 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  your  wealth 
before  it  is  fairly  secured.  When  you 
have  neatly  and  comfortably  furnished 
your  new  house,  and  feel  at  home,  enter 
the  college  as  a  regular  student,  and  set 
yourself  seriously  to  the  work  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  your  natural  talents. 
Do  not  seek  the  fair  Nourmahal  till  all 
this  be  done.  Once  you  are  fairly  a 
student,  really  on  the  road  to  some- 
thing, you  will  be  able  to  respect  your- 
self, and  may  venture  to  tell  her  who 
and  what  you  are.  But  reserve  the  se- 
cret of  your  sudden  riches.  Rather 
prefer  to  seem  to  her,  and  every  one, 
worthy  to  have  riches  and  honor,  as  a 
kind  of  necessary  complement  to  your 
qualities,  than,  by  a  vulgar  display,  to 
tempt  the  world  to  find  how  much  be- 
low your  assumed  station  you  really  are.  / 
If^  however,  it  should  finally  be  appa- 
rent that  nothing  but  the  revelation  of 
your  riches  will  induce  the  parents  of 
Nourmahal  to  consent  to  your  union, 
then  you  may  devise  some  way  of  con- 
veying the  fact  to  them  that  may  leave 
it  in  a  shape  consistent  with  their  good 
opinion  of  you.  Meanwhile,  secure  an 
honest  and  capable  man  for  steward. 
When  you  are  fully  satisfied  that  ho  is 
trustworthy,  let  him  trade  with  a  part 
of  your  capital.  If  it  be  not  improved, 
of  course  it  will  finally  decrease  to 
nothing ;  and  having  been  accustomed 
to  ease,  you  will  then  find  poverty  a 
bitter  morsel.  Lastly,  if,  in  spite  of  all 
your  prudence,  you  should,  some  time, 
find  yourself  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
would  learn  how  to  retrieve  your  for- 
tunes, let  me  know  your  wish,  and  I 
will  befriend  you.  When  the  time 
comes  to  make  yourself  known  to  Nour- 
mahal, I  will  send  you  a  friend  of  her 
family,  who  will  introduce  you  prop- 
erly." 
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They  were  now  arrived  at  the  cot- 
tage, where  they  saw  the  ten  chests 
neatly  piled  at  the  side  of  the  door, 
where  stood  Ahmed's  mother,  dazed  by 
the  spectacle.  Making  known  his  dom- 
icile to  Ahmed,  and  bowing  courteously 
to  the  mother,  the  magician  excused 
himself  from  entering,  as  night  was  ap- 
proaching, and  departed,  expressing 
kindest  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

With  his  mother's  assistance,  Ahmed 
moved  the  keavy  chests  into  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  not  till  they  were  all  fairly 
secured — the  elegant  wood,  richly  carv- 
ed, glistening  in  the  lamplight — would 
he  tell  her  a  word  of  his  adventure. 
Then,  while  she  nervously  prepared  his 
supper  (for  he  was  almost  dying  of 
hunger),  he  told  the  story,  omitting 
nothing.  He  showed  the  keys,  pro- 
duced the  two  gold  boxes,  and,  finally, 
that  they  both  might  realize  their 
wealth,  he  applied  one  of  the  keys  to 
the  lock  that  bore  the  same  number, 
and,  turning  the  massive  bolts  with 
ease,  opened  the  precious  chest  with 
trembling  hands.  It  was  full  to  the 
brim  with  bright  and  glistening  gold  I 

"  Tes,  it  is  no  dream ;  there  is  the 
gold,  sure  enough  I "  exclaimed  the 
mother,  with  a  kind  of  awe.  "  And 
now,  may  the  good  Shigemooni  give  us 
grace  to  use  it  properly  1 " 

Ahmed  almost  forgot  his  hunger,  and 
for  some  time  could  scarcely  eat  a 
mouthfuL  He  played  with  the  gold, 
and  was  delighted  with  its  loud,  clear 
ring,  as  he  let  the  pieces  fall.  Then 
he  displayed  the  necklace,  which  his 
mother  pronounced  the  loveliest  thing 
she  had  ever  seen.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  the  magician's  advice?"  he 
asked,  returning  to  the  table. 

"You  should  follow  it  implicitly," 
was  the  reply.  "In  these  things  you 
owe  allegiance  to  so  munificent  a  bene- 
factor." 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  fill- 
ing a  small  bag  with  gold,  Ahmed  went 
to  the  city.  After  long  search,  he  found 
and  purchased  such  a  house  as  the  ma- 
gician had  suggested.  Then  he  bought 
a  neat  but  modest  suit  of  clothes,  a 
beautiful  shawl  and  dress  for  his  moth- 


er, and  some  small  luxuries  for  the 
table,  and  proceeded  homeward. 

The  next  day  he  followed  his  friend's 
advice  as  to  transferring  his  riches  to 
the  new  abode. 

And  now,  being  eager  to  resolve  his 
fate,  he  at  once  enrolled  himself  as  % 
student  at  the  college,  and  began  his 
studies  with  the  utmost  diligence.  The 
professors  were  pleased  with  him,  and 
took  every  pains  to  smooth  the  paths 
of  the  rugged  steep ;  for  they  honored 
his  modesty  and  appreciated  his  zeal- 
ous application.  ~ 

II. 

Impatient  of  further  delay — which, 
according  to  strict  interpretation  of  the 
magician's  advice,  was  quite  superflu- 
ous— Ahmed  now  wrote  to  his  benefac- 
tor, asking  the  promised  introduction 
to  Nourmahal's  fkmily.  True  to  his 
word,  the  magician  the  next  day  sent 
an  elderly  gentleman,  who  with  much 
good-humor  announced  his  readiness  to 
fulfil  his  commission.  Not  deeming  it 
necessary  to  afiect  an  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances  that  occasioned  his  visit, 
he  spoke  freely  of  the  fair  Nourmahal, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  Ahmed's  confu- 
sion. "  Cheer  up,  friend  Ahmed  I  "  he 
laughingly  cried;  "you  are  the  most 
lugubrious  of  lovers !  I  never  knew  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen — or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  age — ^who  didn't  prefer  sun- 
shine to  gloom." 

"  Oh  I "  said  Ahmed,  smiling,  "  I  am 
not  melancholy.  My  disposition  is 
cheerful.  But  consider,  that,  besides 
actually  coming  in  contact  for  the  first 
time  with  one  so  dear  to  me,  I  am  also 
to  encounter  people  of  courtly  manners, 
who  can  prevent  my  happiness." 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  his  Mend. 
"There  is  no  such  difference  as  you 
imagine.  What  there  is,  so  far  as  man- 
ners are  concerned,  is  rather  in  your 
favor.  The  greatest  blunder  you  can 
make  is  to  allow  yourself  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  these  people.  Don't  forget 
that  you  are  now  something  more  than 
you  were  a  few  weeks  since." 

"Well,  I  couldn't  easily  be  less!" 
said  Ahmed. 
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The  two  fmnds  now  set  out,  the 
elder  constantly  amusing  the  youth 
■with  agreeable  anecdotes  or  lively  de- 
scriptions of  the  peculiarities  o€  those 
whom  they  were  presently  to  meet.  He- 
observed  that  Nourmahars  father  was 
one  of  the  most  eccentric  of  men :  a 
warm  friend,  but  the  most  bitter  and 
violent  of  enemies ;  a  bigot  in  theory, 
self-indulgent  in  practice,  but  temper- 
ing his  laxity  with  traits  of  rigorous 
self-discipline.  One  of  these  peniten- 
tial peculiarities  was  a  habit,  inflexibly 
pursued,  of  bathing  in  very  cold  water 
every  morning — ^ice-water,  if  possible — 
and  then  of  running  races  in  a  long 
covered  way,  with  the  servants,  or  any 
one  who  could  be  induced  to  enter  the 
course;  and,  what  was  certainly  odd, 
if  he  chanced  to  be  beaten,  he  applaud- 
ed the  victor  heartily,  and  from  that 
moment  became  his  friend.  He  was 
also  fond  of  other  gymnastic  exercises 
— feats  of  strength  and  daring,  espe- 
cially of  such  as  demanded  fortitude 
and  endurance;  and  in  these  he  was 
also  generous  to  those  who  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  excel  him.  This,  however, 
was  not  often  the  case,  for  he  was  very 
skilful.  Indeed,  this  gentleman  was  a 
monomaniac  on  gymnastics. 

' "  Now,  my  lad,"  said  Ahmed's  Mend, 
"  I  must  tell  you  one  thing.  You  must 
do  your  best  in  showing  your  agility. 
Are  you  used  to  running,  leaping,  and 
climbing  ?  Can  you  turn  yourself  in- 
side out,  swallow  your  own  shadow, 
and  jump  over  the  moon?  If  not,  I 
tremble  for  you  1 " 

"I  tremble  for  myself  I"  was  Ah- 
med^s  laughing  reply. 

"  Young  man,  I  like  you  1 "  exclaimed 
his  elderly  friend.  "Keep  up  your 
courage,  and  you're  sure  to  win.  It  is  • 
delightful  to  see  you  approach  your  fate 
in  such  a  cheerful  spirit.  Remember, 
no  knuckling  to  him !  He  is  rough ; 
be  rough  yourself." 

"Oh,  ho,  Noureddinl  Oh,  hoi" 
shouted  a  voice,  apparently  just  over 
their  heads.  Ahmed's  companion  start- 
ed to  observe  that  they  were  already  at 
the  palace-gate.  Glancing  upward,  he 
espied  his  noble  friend  on  the  top  of 


the  building  with  a  quoit  in  his  hand. 
Near  him  stood  a  youth,  of  about  Ah- 
med's age,  also  with  a  quoit. 

"Oh,  ho,  yourself,  Almansor!"  lie 
shouted. 

WliUa  Nauieddin  was  engaged  in  a 
vociferous  conversation  with  their  host 
above,  Ahmed  suddenly  descried  the 
fair  Nourmahal,  who  was  attracted  to  a 
window  by  the  shouting.  On  discov- 
ering Ahmed,  she  looked  as  conscious 
as  though  she  had  really  ^participated 
in  that  blissful  scene  which  he  had  sup- 
posed to  have  been  merely  a  kind  of 
enchanted  dream  of  his  own.  He  had 
barely  time  to  kiss  his  hand  to  lier,  for 
they  passed  on,  obedient  to  the  sum- 
mons from  above.  A  servant  had  has- 
tened down  to  conduct  them  to  the 
scene  of  the  game,  then  in  active  prog- 
ress. 

"  Who  is  that  boy,  kissing  his  hand 
to  my  daughter  ? "  roared  Almansor. 

"He's  coming  to  see  you,"  roared 
Noureddin  in  return. 

It  was  a  fatiguing  ascent ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  palace-roof— which  in 
that  place  was  quite  level,  and  covered 
with  earth — ^Noureddin  was  breathless, 
and  for  a  moment  could  scarcely  gasp. 
"  In  the  name  of  all  the  Lamas,  and  the 
hundred  and  eight  Boorchaus,*  and 
heaven  and  earth  in  general,"  he  at 
length  exclaimed,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  making  your  guests  go  through  so 
much  to  see  so  little  I  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  laughing  host,  "  if 
they  mil  come  when  I  am  only  throw- 
ing quoits,  why,  that's  all  they  can  see, 
of  course.  I  can't  leave  my  game  for 
such  a  frivolous  purpose  as  showing 
courtesy  to  a  guest."  This  nonsense 
being  properly  taken,  the  noble  quoit- 
thrower  w:as  now  pleased  to  make  young 
Ahmed's  acquaintance,  and  in  turn  pre- 
sented him  to  the  youthful  stranger, 
whose  name  was  Ganem.  "  Come," 
cried  the  lively  host,  "  now  for  a  royal 
game,  two  on  a  side — Ganem  and  I 
against  you  two." 
Now  it  so  happened  that  quoits  was 

♦  The  Boorchans,  or  idols,  are  created  beings 
vho  existed  before  the  creation  of  the  preseat 
world,  and  were  deified  lor  their  holiness. 
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a  favorite  recreation  of  the  college-stu- 
dents, and  Ahmed  had  quickly  mas- 
tered its  difficulties.  The  quoits  were 
discs  of  brass  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 
The  throw  was  perfect  when  the  quoit 
so  descended  as  to  encircle  the  upright 
stick  which  at  either  end  of  the  ground 
marked  its  bounds.  Every  time  a  play- 
er succeeded  in  doing  this  he  was  enti- 
tled to  an  extra  cast. 

The  eye  of  a  lover  being  very  sharp, 
Ahmed  had  quickly  detected  in  Ganem 
signs  of  a  sudden  dislike,  which  he  in- 
stantly attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
rival.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
demon  of  hatred  entered  his  soul.  Un- 
der this  influence  his  senses  quickened, 
and  he  felt  conscious  of  his  superiority. 
Among  his  fellow-students  was  the  son 
of  a  ^Hindoo  conjurer,  a  subtle  youth, 
who  had  taught  him  how  to  train  his 
muscles  and  faculties.  On  this  he  now 
congratulated  himself,  leisurely  watch- 
ing the  style  of  his  adversaries.  The 
host  played  neatly,  but  rather  too  eager- 
ly; Ganem  carefully,  but  inexpertly. 
Ahmed  was  for  a  time  content  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  the  weight  and  shape 
of  the  discs ;  though  his  superior  style 
did  not  escape  the  noble's  eye.  At 
length,  feeling  sure  of  his  cast,  he  threw 
both  his  quoits  over  the  stake,  and, 
calling  for  others,  finally  strung  it  full 
of  them.    And  so  that  game  was  won. 

Ganem  evidently  was  annoyed;  but 
Almansor  became  more  and  more  ex- 
cited as  the  discs  continued  to  settle 
upon  one  another  with  a  loud  click; 
and  at  last,  unable  to  control  his  enthu- 
siasm, he  rushed  up  to  Ahmed  and  em- 
braced him  heartily.  "  Splendid  I  splen- 
did, my  boy  I "  he  cried ;  "  you're  an 
artist  I  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  now  go 
down  and  make  ready  for  dinner ;  and 
if  you're  all  as  hungry  as  I  am,  I  con- 
gratulate you.  If  you  don't  enjoy  your 
meal,  I'll  give  you  my  head  for  a  foot- 
ball. My  new  cook  is  worth  her  weight 
in  gold.  I  defy  all  Thibet  to  match 
her  1 » 

As  Ahmed  and  Noureddin  had  not 
been  honored  with  a  previous  formal 
invitation  to  dine  with  their  host,  the 
former  now  felt  some  delicate  scruples, 


which  he  privately  expressed  to  Nou- 
reddin ;  but  he  was  greatly  comforted 
by  his  friend's  assurance  that  this  invi- 
tation should  be  considered  quite  as 
sincere  and  cordial  as  though  it  had 
been  extended  a  week  beforehand. 
Ceremony  Almansor  regarded  as  the 
surest  mark  of  effeminacy. 

Dinner  was  announced.  It  was  a 
trying  moment  to  Ahmed;  but,  sum- 
moning all  his  firmness,  he  quietly  de- 
scended, and,  while  his  heart  beat  fast, 
received  the  introduction  to  Nourmahal 
and  her  mother  with  grave  composure. 
As  a  mark  of  favor — earned  through 
his  skill  in  the  game — he  was  placed 
between  the  two  ladies,  with  the  other 
guests  opposite.  Considering  all  the 
circumstances,  this  was  a  difhcult  posi- 
tion for  the  modest  Ahmed ;  but  he  sat 
out  the  meal  with  credit,  though  an 
occasional  word  or  glance  from  Kour- 
mahal  would  almost  overwhelm  him. 

State  dinners  of  many  tedious  courses 
did  not  suit  the  impetuous  temper  of 
the  host ;  the  dishes  at  his  table  were 
always  few,  and  rapidly  served;  but 
every  thing  was  exquisitely  prepared, 
and  there  was  always  enough. 

Having  matters  of  greater  importance 
awaiting  our  notice,  we  must  pass  over 
this  hospitable  meal,  which  the  boister- 
ous spirits  of  Almansor  and  the  more 
refined  liveliness  of  Noureddin  served 
to  carry  off  with  success.  Kourmahal 
seated  herself  on  an  embroidered  mat, 
and  sang  the  following  song,  accompa- 
nying  herself  skilfully  on  the  lute : 

Sftd  WBS  my  heart  (Bweet  lore  denied) 
Till  thou  oam'it  near,  my  joy,  my  pride  I 
Thy  fervent  glance  this  bosom's  chill 
Changed  quickly  into  love's  warm  thrill ! 

Ah,  dearest  I  vere  onr  spirits  free. 
Forever  would  I  dwell  with  thee ; 
And  not  a  soul,  howe'er  divine. 
Should  know  so  sweet  a  hliss  as  mine  I 

Cold,  biting  winter  comes  apace-^ 
I  care  not,  when  I  see  thy  fiioo ; 
There  is  no  winter  in  my  heart. 
Where  thou  and  heaven  have  equal  part ! 

As  the  ladies  left  the  table,  Noured- 
din placed  himself  by  the  side  of 
Ahmed. 

"Did  you  notice  the  words  of  the 
song  ? "  he  asked,  quietly. 
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The  excited  youth  Tvas  for  a  moment 
unable  to  trast  himself  to  speak. 
"Yes,"  he  finally  replied;  "and  did 
you  notice  her  impassioned  and  deli- 
cate interpretation  of  their  sentiment  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  said  Nonreddin ; 
"  but  the  words  are  her  own." 

The  company  now  repaired  to  the 
garden.  While  the  other  gentlemen 
disposed  themselyes  for  a  siesta,  Ah- 
med, who  had  heard  much  of  Alman- 
sor's  elegant  grounds,  which  invariably 
filled  the  stranger  with  agreeable  sur- 
prise, roamed  about  admiringly,  paus- 
ing every  few  moments  to  examine  more 
attentively  some  fine  plant  or  fiower. 
He.  at  length  came  to  a  huge  fountidn, 
that  some  way  reminded  him  of  the  one 
he  had  seen  in  the  vision.  As  he  stood 
before  it,  listening  to  the  sweet  patter- 
ing of  the  water,  and  half  lost  in 
thought,  he  heard  behind  him  the  rust- 
ling of  a  dress.  Turning  quickly,  he 
started  with  surprise  to  discover  the 
beautifhl  Nourmahal,  dressed  precisely 
as  then,  her  face  wearing  the  same  look 
of  sweetness  and  trusting  love.  That 
instant  he  felt  drawn  to  her  with  toys- 
terious  force.  Kissing  her  hand  with 
respectful  tenderness,  and  observing  her 
modest  conf^ion,  he  said,  "  Dear  Nour- 
mahal,  is  it  possible  that  this  pleasure, 
80  often  dreamed  of,  is  at  length  really 
mine  ?  Believe  me,  I  love  you  dearly  1 
What  happiness  to  be  in  this  charming 
place,  with  you  I " 

These  were  the  very  words  he  had 
uttered  in  the  mountain ;  and  Nourma- 
haVs  reply — ^which  he  remembered  word 
by  word — was  also  the  same.  The  vis- 
ion was  perfectly  reproduced  in  blissful 
reality. 

The  interview  was  interrupted,  as 
they  stood  near  the  fountain,  by  the 
mercurial  Noureddin,  who  came  to  ap- 
prise his  firiend  that  their  host  was  call- 
ing for  him.  This  errand,  however,  he 
did  not  announce  till  he  had  paid  the 
most  humble  deference  to  the  blushing 
KourmahaL  They  now  rejoined  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

Coffee  was  served  in  a  charming 
summer-house;  and,  soon  afterward, 
Ahmed  and  Noureddin  departed,  after 


promising  a  speedy  repetition  of  the 
visit. 

Ahmed^s  joy  almost  made  him  in- 
sane. His  late  tender  exx)erience,  with 
the  sweet  assurance  of  Nourmahal's  love 
terminating  all  his  anxiety,  rendered 
him  for  a  time  extravagantly  happy. 
His  unfitness  for  study  occasioned  much 
wonder  among  the  faculty.  But,  com- 
manding himself,  he  at  lengt]>  succeed- 
ed in  fixing  his  attention,  and  even  his 
companions  soon  ceased  to  observe  any 
thing  unusual  in  his  conduct. 

The  eccentric  noble  by  degrees  grew 
so  fond  of  Ahmed,  and  so  resigned  to 
the  idea  of  being  excelled  by  him  in  all 
his  favorite  amusements,  that  he  sent 
for  him  almost  every  day.  Encouraged 
by  this  partiality,  Ahmed  one  day  de- 
cided to  make  known  his  passion.  On 
this  occasion  they  were  alone.  80  soon 
as  Almansor  comprehended  Ahmed's 
meaning,  he  began  to  laugh.  '*Ho, 
ho  I  my  friend — ^ho,  ho  I  ho,  ho !  Pve 
been  expecting  this  I "  he  cried.  "  And 
now,  let  me  tell  you  that,  if  you  can 
show  me  you  are  able  to  support  a  wife 
handsomely,  you  are  the  very  son-in- 
law  I  want— a  man  of  skill  and  cour- 
age, sound  in  head,  heart,  and  stom- 
ach 1" 

Overwhelmed  with  his  good  fortune, 
Ahmed  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 
"  Thanks,  noble  sir  I "  he  cried.  "  If 
you  will  accompany  me,  I  will  show 
you  whether  I  am  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  your  daughter  properly." 

The  noble  consenting,  they  went  to 
Ahmed's  house. 

Ahmed  conducted  their  guest  to  an 
inner  apartment,  where,  after  raising 
the  loose  boards  of  the  floor,  he  dis- 
played the  ten  chests,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open.  Almansor  was  aston- 
ished, of  course.  **  Why,  my  dear  Ah- 
med," he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  the  rich- 
est young  man  in  Thibet  I  Yet,  I  value 
your  personal  qualities  more  than  all 
this  gold.  Nothing  but  the  natural 
concern  of  a  father  for  his  daughter's 
welfare  could  have  made  me  think  of 
asking  any  other  qualification  in  her 
husband  than  those  I  already  knew 
when  you  made  your  proposal,    i  was 
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not  aware,  Ahmed,  that  your  father  was 
a  rich  man." 

This  remark  was  embarrassing.  But, 
after  some  reflection,  Ahmed  told  the 
amazing  story  of  his  enrichment. 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  Ahmed,"  the  no- 
ble exclaimed,  smiling  good*humored- 
ly,  ^'  the  magician  has  foimd  a  descry- 
ing beneficiary.  He  was  right  in  sup- 
posing that  the  son  of  so  excellent  a 
father  and  so  admirable  a  mother  could 
scarcely  prove  an  unworthy  recipient  of 
his  bounty." 

The  two  friends  now  rejoined  the 
mother,  whom  they  pleased  with  the 
announcement  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage. After  a  long  discussion,  they 
concluded  that,  as  both  Ahmed  and 
Nourmahal  were  quite  young,  and  the 
former  had  but  just  begun  his  scholasr 
tic  career,  the  marriage  should  be  de- 
ferred two  years.  Before  his  guest  de- 
parted, Ahmed  placed  in  his  hands  the 
gold  box  that  contained  the  beautiful 
necklace  of  pearly,  as  a  present  to  Kour- 
mahal. 

III. 

It  now  occurred  to  Ahmed  that  it 
would  be  well  to  carry  out  the  advice 
of  the  magician  in  respect  to  a  steward. 
He  therefore  made  inquiries  among  his 
friends ;  and  Ganem — ^who  of  late  had 
been  very  friendly — recommended  one 
Calcar  so  warmly,  that  he  concluded  to 
engage  him. 

**  Son,  I  do  not  quite  like  his  looks," 
said  the  mother,  after  the  first  business 
interview  with  the  steward.  "But, 
since  so  excellent  a  friend  as  Ganem 
has  guaranteed  his  capability,  it  is  per- 
haps wrong  to  feel  suspicious." 

"That  is  just  my  own  impression, 
mother,"  said  Ahmed;  and  there  it 
rested. 

The  two  years  quickly  passed.  The 
lovers  became  more  enamored  of  each 
other  day  by  day.  Such  was  his  devo- 
tion to  his  studies,  his  passion,  and  his 
gymnastics,  that  Ahmed  found  little 
time  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  his 
steward,  who  by  degrees  engaged  more 
and  more  deeply  in  mercantile  specula- 
tions; and,  to  further  them,  founded 
immense  bazaars,  or  d^pdts  of  miscella- 
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neous  merchandise,  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  the  youth  had  his  tastes  been  more 
business-like.  Even  his  mother  remon- 
strated vainly.  The  gold  was  going  by 
degrees ;  but  he  knew  that  Calcar  had 
a  ^^  genius  for  grand  designs,"  as  Ganem 
expressed  it,  and  was  aware  that  these 
huge  magazines  of  goods  could  not  be 
founded  and  maintained  without  money. 

The  wedding-day  approached.  Ga- 
nem volunteered  in  the  kindest  manner 
to  act  as  esquire  and  general  manager — 
an  office  that  should  include  the  pur- 
chase of  jewelry  and  works  of  art,  and 
other  suitable  gifts;  in  short,  his  fine 
talents  seemed  to  be  wholly  bent  towards 
the  spending  of  Ahmed^s  gold. 

Just  before  the  wedding-day,  Ganem 
went  to  Almansor,  and,  intimating  that 
he  had  a  matter  of  serious  importance 
to  communicate,  was  granted  a  private 
interview.  **Bjnd  sir,"  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  sor- 
row, "it  pains  me  to  say  it,  but  the 
truth  is,  your  intended  son-in-law  is  a 
beggar  I " 

"  A  beggar  I "  exclaimed  the  noblo, . 
with  the  greatest  surprise.    "  Why,  how 
long  is  it  since  I  myself  saw  almost  un- 
countable gold  in  his  possession  I    Is  it 
possible  it  is  all  gone  ? " 

"  Not  only  possible,  but  true,"  replied 
Ganem.  "Even  if  it  were  not  altor 
gether  squandered,  it  could  last  but  a 
little  while  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
spendthrift  Have  you  heard  of  his 
business  enterprises  ? " 

"  Not  a  word,"  was  the  reply.. 

Upon  this,  Ganem  proceeded  to  make 
known  that  imprudent  investments  and 
wild  speculations  had  actually  made 
way  with  Ahmed's  property,  and  that 
even  his  house  could  hardly  be  pro- 
nounced safe  from  his  creditors. 

This  intelligence  deeply  affected  the 
noble,  who  had  often  pictured  to  him- 
self the  felicity  of  the  happy  pair,  so 
worthy  of  each  other  and  so  fond,  and 
could  not  without  pain  i-eflect  that  his 
own  estates  were  so  far  depreciated, 
through  long  neglect,  that,  at  present, 
he  was  quite  unable  to  repair  the  disas- 
ter.   Moreover,  he  could  not  avoid  so 
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indignation  with  Abused  for  his  calpa- 
ble  negligence,  which  certainly  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  ruin.  *^  Of 
course,  the  wedding  can^t  take  place," 
he  said.  **Nourmahal  must  not  be 
given  to  a  beggar,  even  though  that 
beggar  were  a  prince." 

Sad  as  was  the  blow  to  Almansor,  it 
was  naturally  much  more  terrible  to  the 
young  and  innocent  lovers.  Ahmed 
was  prostrated  by  it,  and  thrown  into  a 
delirious  fever.  "  It  is  Ganem's  work  1 " 
said  poor  Nourmahal,  in  so  calm  a  voice 
that  all  were  deceived;  but  presently, 
with  a  faint  cry,  she  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  was  taken  up  for  dead. 

By  the  time  that  Ahmed  was  himself 
again,  his  mother,  who  had  meanwhile 
dismissed  the  steward,  was  ready  with 
a  statement  of  his  affairs,  quite  clear 
and  thorough,  which  she  had  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  Noureddin.  It 
appeared  that  a  sale  of  his  remaining 
property  would  suffice  to  balance  all 
accounts  with  his  creditors,  leaving 
him  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  honorably  under  circum- 
stances that  strongly  tempt  a  man  to 
trickery.  He  decided  to  pay  his  debts. 
His  servants,  who  loved  him,  felt  the 
separation  keenly,  and  expressed  their 
grief  in  loud  lamentations.  Beveral  of 
his  creditors,  touched  by  his  courage- 
ous spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  made  up 
among  themselves  a  small  sum,  which 
they  presented  to  him,  with  such  ex- 
pressions of  regard  that  he  could  not 
persist  in  his  determination  to  refuse  it. 
With  this  money  he  was  able  to  redeem 
the  little  cottage  on  the  mountain,  and 
to  purchase  a  few  simple  articles  of  fur- 
niture, with  some  books  and  other  com- 
forts which  his  late  studies  and  habits 
had  rendered  indispensable. 

Just  before  removing,  he  sought  the 
Boble,  who  kindly  consented  to  see  him. 
''My  misfortunes,"  said  Ahmed,  when 
tha  first  constrained  greetings  were 
over,  "are  severe,  but  not  unmerited. 
My  wealth,  to  begin  witii,  was  meanly 
acquired ;  for,  when  I  so  tamely  acc^t- 
ed  it,  I  had  the  choice  of  earning  a  com- 
petence by  steady  labor,  and  declined 
it.    I  had  just  begun  to  love  Nourma* 


ha],  and  was  eager  to  'place7my8df  at 
once  in  a  position  that  might  justify  an 
application  for  her  hand.  Next,  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  become  absorbed  in 
schemes  of  exercise  and  thoughts  of 
love,  to  the  neglect  of  my  studies  and 
my  business.  The  operations  of  my 
steward  were  so  extraordinary,  that 
they  should  have  had  my  attention  long 
ago.  My  mother  spoke  of  it  repeated- 
ly, but  I  had  no  time  and  no  taste  for 
such  things.  But  one  word  from  you 
will  decide  whether  my  errors  are  to  be 
my  final  ruin." 

"Explain  yourself,  good  Ahmed," 
said  Almansor,  kindly ;  for,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  was  affected  by  these  simple 
and  honest  words. 

"Most  willingly,"  said  Ahmed.  "Two 
years  ago  you  said  that  you  had  consid- 
ered me  a  suitable  husband  for  jour 
daughter,  even  before  you  knew  of  my 
riches.  How  am  I  now  less  worthy  t 
Kow,  what  I  ask  is  this:  Give  me  a 
year  to  work  in ;  meanwhile,  let  it  be 
understood  that  Nourmahal  and  I  have 
not  resigned  each  other.  If,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  I  cannot  show  an  im- 
provement in  my  fortunes,  with  reason- 
able prospects,  I  shall  be  willing  to  re- 
sign my  claims;  and,  whether  willing 
or  not,  shall  justify  you  in  considering 
the  engagement  at  an  end." 

"  Why,  that  is  but  justice,  Ahmed," 
answered  the  noble.  "  It  is  true,  Ganem 
has  made  advances;  but  Nourmahal 
detests  him,  and  has  utterly  refused  to 
see  him  more.  A  good  father  is  tender 
to  his  child.  She  loves  you,  that  is  cer- 
tain.   Yes,  I  consent." 

"  Thanks,  kind  sir  I "  exclaimed  Ah- 
med, ki»dng  the  extended  band ;  "  you 
shall  see  that  your  confidence  is  weil 
founded."  Taking  his  leave  respectM> 
ly,  he  returned  home  with  a  light  heart, 
for  he  felt  that,  with  health  and  strength, 
he  could  easily  make  good  hia  pledge. 

Upon  entering,  his  mother  asked  if 
he  had  brought  any  thing  to  eat,  for 
there  was  nothing  in  the  house.  He 
felt  for  his  purse;  itwaegonel  "Shade 
of  my  father  I "  he  exclaimed ;  "  this  is 
misery  I — nothing  to  eat,  and  no  money 
to  buy  with  ! " 
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"  What !  have  you  lost  your  pune  ?  " 
asked  the  mother,  in  alarm. 

"I  fear  I  have,"  he  replied,  trying 
rapidly  one  pocket  after  another. 

In  their  excitement  and  distress,  for 
some  days  they  had  eaten  barely  suffi- 
cient to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
Pride  forbade  the  disclosure  of  their 
condition  to  the  neighbors;  but  food 
they  must  hare.  What  was  to  be  done  f 
At  length,  as  Ahmed  was  walking  to 
and  firo,  thinking  sadly  of  their  haiQ^ 
fate,  and  beating  his  breast  with  vio- 
lence, his  hand  happened  to  strike  the 
little  gold  box  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  magician^s  adyice,  he  had 
always  carried  about  his  person.  With 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  he  eagerly 
drew  forth  the  tiny  treasure,  and,  hur- 
riedly raising  the  lid,  presented  it  to  his 
mother.  "  Taste  of  that  powder  1 "  he 
cried ;  ^  it  was  intended  for  just  such 
a  case  as  ours." 

"  Ah,  dear  son,^'  said  the  mother,  tak- 
ing the  box,  "  little  did  we  think  how 
useful  this  powder  might  one  day  be  to 
us.  We  thought  it  only  a  grim  joke  of 
our  friend,  the  magician." 

"  But  taste  it,  mother,"  said  Ahmed ; 
"  and  may  its  virtues  lead  us  to  forgive 
the  joke ! " 

They  both  now  partook  freely  of  the 
powder.  The  pangs  of  hanger  were  in- 
stantly allayed,  and  they  had  the  sensa- 
tion of  having  just  eaten  a  hearty  meal. 
Closing  the  box  to  replace  it  in  his 
bosom,  Ahmed  felt  something  rattle 
within.  Opening  it  once  more,  he  found 
several  small  gold-pieces,  that  had  lain 
under  the  powder,  and  also  a  paper, 
that  contained  these  words : 

"If  more  is  needed,  sell  the  box. 
The  powder,  having  once  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  will  presently  lose  all  its  vir- 
tue. If  still  Airther  relief  is  desired, 
the  ten  empty  chests  may  also  be  sold. 
They  are  made  of  the  rarest  woods, 
akilfally  matched  and  carved,  and  will 
produce  a  handsome  sum." 

They  raised  the  chests,  and  a  careftil 
inspection  fully  justified  the  language 
of  the  paper.  The  chests  were  indeed 
exquisite.  The  next  morning  Ahmed 
went  to  a  jeweler^s  and  sold  the  little 


gold  box,  receiving  a  liberal  sum.  With 
part  of  this  money  he  hired  several  por- 
ters to  convey  the  chests  to  the  market- 
place, where  they  soon  attracted  the  eye 
of  a  curiosity-fancier,  who  at  once 
offered  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for 
them.  Unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of 
this  customer  by  haggling,  Ahmed 
closed  the  bargain,  and  hastened  home- 
ward— happier,  in  that  hour,  than  he 
had  ever  in  his  life  been  before. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  every 
thing  he  possessed  was  once  more  under 
the  roof  of  the  little  mountiun  cottage. 
At  first  it  looked  mean  enough;  but 
there  was  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  now  they  were  able  to  make  it 
thoroughly  comfortable.  Already,  in 
imagination,  he  saw  and  delighted  in 
the  improvements  that  were  possible. 
And  not  alone  inside ;  he  would  beau- 
tify even  the  out-houses  and  the  gar- 
den. 

As  he  was  standing  before  the  door, 
turning  over  in  his  mind  a  plan  for  thia 
latter  reformation,  he  suddenly  descried 
the  magician  ascending  toward  him. 
The  sight  gave  him  so  much  pleasure, 
that  he  hastened  to  meet  the  good  man 
who  had  tried  so  well  to  benefit  him. 
Truly,  it  was  not  the  magician's  fault 
if  things  had  turned  out  badly.  Did 
he  not  advise  Ahmed  to  satisfy  himself 
ftiUy  in  regard  to  the  steward's  honesty 
and  capacity,  before  trusting  him? 
Had  that  caution  been  heeded,  all 
would  now  be  well.  And  even  had  he 
been  deceived,  at  last,  in  regard  to  the 
steward's  character,  the  advice  was  to 
risk  but  a  part  of  his  capital ;  whereas, 
he  had  risked  the  whole. 

**  Well,  friend  Ahmed,"  said  the  ma- 
gician, smiling  kimlly,  *'and  how  do 
you  find  yourself,  after  all  your  trials  ?  ^ 

"  Much  more  cheerful  than  you  may 
suppose,"  said  Ahmed,  pleasantly,  as  he 
pressed  the  magician's  hand.  He  then 
described  the  sale  of  the  chests  and  the 
box,  and  what  led  to  it. 

"But,  after  all,"  said  the  magician, 
"the  future  is  not  yet  provided  for. 
The  little  sum  you  now  have  is  but  a 
temporary  aid.  Now,  although  in  strict 
justice  you  may  be  said  to  have  forfeit- 
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ed  all  hope  of  further  aid  from  the  oth- 
er world — and,  indeed,  no  more  gifU 
can  be  jours^-still,  it  is  in  my  power  to 
put  you  in  a  way  to  earn  a  fortune,  in 
the  way  that  would  have  been  pointed 
out  two  years  ago,  had  you  but  decided 
for  it." 

"Ah,  if  I  had  only  been  bo  wise  I " 
sighed  Ahmed.  ^^  But  I  have  the  wis- 
dom now,  and  the  courage.*' 

"  Nothing  but  the  conviction  of  your 
real  worthiness  could  have  induced  me 
to  come  to  you  again,"  said  the  magi- 
cian, with  seriousness.  "  Kow,  then,  if 
you  are  ready,  come  up  the  mountain 
once  more,  and  we  will  take  a  new 
start." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Ahmed. 

As  they  proceeded  in  silence,  follow- 
ing the  path  which  they  had  once  be- 
fore trodden,  Ahmed  had  leisure  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts.  More  clearly  than 
eyer,  now  that  he  was  with  the  grave 
and  serious  man  who  had  so  signally 
befriended  him,  did  he  perceive  his 
errors,  and  the  damage  to  his  character 
that  had  resulted  from  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth  too  easily  gotten.  "The 
great  Shigemooni  be  thanked,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  I  have  one  more  opportu- 
nity of  proving  myself  a  man  I " 

They  had  now  reached  the  scene  of 
the  former  enchantment.  "  We  shall 
need  a  Hre  once  more,"  said  the  magi- 
cian. The  young  man  promptly  obeyed 
the  hint,  and  soon  had  collected  a  good- 
sized  heap  of  small  sticks,  bushes,  with 
several  bones  that  he  had  found  bleach- 
ing by  the  wayside.  The  latter  mate- 
rial the  magician  at  once  rejected,  say- 
ing that,  in  summoning  the  powers 
whom  he  intended  to  invoke,  no  matter 
that  had  ever  had  sentient  life  must  be 
employed.  Not  to  mention  other  and 
more  abstruse  reasons,  the  odor  from 
such  material  when  burning  did  not 
harmonize  with  that  of  the  incense  to 
be  used,  and  genii  of  all  classes  were 
particular  on  this  point. 

The  stones  were  then  placed  as  be- 
fore, and  the  fire  kindled  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner.  The  magician, 
pausing  till  the  smoke  of  the  tie  had 
quite  ceased  to  rise,  sprinkled  a  white 


powder  over  the  coals,  and  once  more 
waited  calmly  while  the  incense  was 
diffusing  itself.  So  subtile  was  it,  that 
it  was  quite  invisible ;  yet  Ahmed  was 
soon  aware  of  a  delicate,  delicious  odor, 
finer  than  fiowers  can  yield — something 
every  way  exquisite,  possessing  moral 
qualities,  one  might  almost  say.  Such 
was  the  effect  it  produced  in  him,  that 
he  felt  certain  something  unusual  was 
about  to  happen.  Under  its  influence 
ejfery  object  he  beheld  seemed  transfig- 
ured ;  and  the  sense  of  expectation  and 
of  waiting  was  strongly  excited.  The 
magician  now  produced  a  white  wand, 
and  waved  it,  at  first  slowly,  afterward 
more  rapidly,  oyer  the  fire,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  strange  words,  in  a  tone 
which  grew  louder  by  degrees,  and  .be- 
came imperatiye.  On  a  sudden  he 
stopped,  turned  to  the  East,  and  looked 
upward,  as  though  expecting  something 
fi*om  the  air.  Immediately,  without 
warning  of  any  kind,  a  bright  form 
stood  before  them,  as  though  just  alight^ 
ing  from  some  kind  of  aerial  car.  Her 
'  eyes  beamed  graciously,  and  a  most  en- 
chanting smile  parted  her  lovely  lip& 
In  her  right  hand  was  a  branch  of  myr- 
tle. 

Neyer  had  Ahmed  dreamed  of  so 
marvellous  a  sight.  Knowing  that  so 
much  beauty  and  beneficence,  and  withal 
such  an  air  of  majesty,  could  not  be- 
long to  a  mere  mortal,  he  knelt  to  her« 
that  he  might  pay  the  homage  due  to  a 
superior  being.  At  this  she  frowned| 
and,  all  the  while  looking  at  the  ma- 
gician alone,  made  a  slight  gesture 
of  impatience  with  her  myrtle  wand 
toward  the  kneeling  figure.  "  Worship 
God  alone  1 "  said  the  magician  to  Ah- 
med, in  an  offended  tone.  Much  abashed, 
the  youth  arose  from  his  knees,  and 
awkwardly  awaited  the  pleasure  of  his 
superiors. 

"What  is  thy  pleasure,  good  mor- 
tal ? "  asked  the  fairy  of  the  magician, 
in  a  yoice  of  wondrous  sweetness. 

"  Fair  lady,  pardon  my  boldness  in 
summoning  thee,"  said  the  magician. 
"  Thou  knowest  I  haye  not  abused  mj 
gift.  I  greatly  desire  to  serve  this 
youth,  who  of  late  has  giv^i  manj 
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proofis  of  merit.  And  not  the  least  of 
his  good  qualities  is  a  strong  relish  of 
independence.  All  he  will  accept  from 
the  kindest  of  benefactors  is  merely  an 
intimation  of  the  best  coarse  to  pursue 
in  order  to  earn  a  competence  by  his 
own  exertions.  This  knowledge  I  there- 
fore ask  of  you,  in  his  behalf." 

"  So  modest  a  request  I  will  surely 
grant,"  said  the  fairy.  "  To  the  east- 
ward, a  hundred  paces  hence,  he  will 
find  the  dry  bed  of  a  brook.  Let  him 
bring  to  you  a  handfbl  of  earth  from 
the  bed  of  that  brook." 

The  magician  repeated  the  order,  and 
Ahmed  hastened  away.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  returned  to  his  friend  with  the 
handfril  of  earth. 

"  Place  it  on  this  leaf,"  said  the  fairy. 
The  magician  obeyed.  The  fairy  then 
stirred  the  earth  gently  with  her  myrtle 
branch,  and  then  directed  the  magician 
to  take  up  the  leaf  and  examine  its 
contents  carefully.  He  did  so,  and 
found  in  it  several  shining  particles. 

"  liCt  the  youth  also  look,"  the  fairy 
next  commanded.  The  magician  called 
Ahmed,  and  they  both  saw  the  particles 
distinctly.  Upon  looking  up,  they  per- 
ceived that  the  fairy  was  gone. 

''She  laughs  at  me,"  said  Ahmed. 
^  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  handful  of 
earth  ?  " 

"Do  you  see  those  shining  bits?" 
asked  the  magician. 

**Yes;  they  are  plain  enough,"  an- 
swered Ahmed. 

"  Well,  that  is  gold,"  said  the  magi- 
cian. "  Every  handful  of  earth  in  that 
ravine  contains  more  or  less  gold.  Here 
and  there  are  quite  large  pieces.  One 
year  of  steady  labor,  separating  the 
gold  from  the  earth,  will  be  quite 
enough  to  make  you  rich.  Your  inge- 
nuity will  quickly  find  out  a  way  to  ac- 
complish it.    Does  this  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  not,  I 
admit,  what  I  would  myself  have  cho- 
sen ;  but  why  should  I  be  thus  particu- 
lar ?  The  fortune  will  be  earned  all  the 
more  surely,  if  the  process  prove  dis- 
agreeable; and  the  harder  the  work, 
the  more  certain  the  success." 

The  next  morning  Ahmed  hastened 


to  the  brook  and  began  bis  labors. 
After  various  experiments,  he  found  the 
most  ready  means  of  separating  the 
gold  from  the  dirt  was  to  dissolve  the 
latter  in  water  and  allow  it  to  flow 
away.  But  the  nearest  stream  was  at  a 
considerable  distance.  On  reficction, 
he  concluded  to  hire  a  servant,  whose 
business  should  be  to  bring  the  water 
needed  in  his  work.  Going  to  Lassa 
on  this  errand,  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  encounter  one  of  his  late  servants^ 
who  gladly  accepted  employment. 

Every  day's  labor  was  munificently 
rewarded.  At  the  end  of  about  two 
months  Ahmed  visited  Almansor.  Mak- 
ing his  toil-worn  hands  as  smooth  as 
possible,  he  went  to  the  city  for  a  wag- 
oner, who  quickly  conveyed  his  cask  of 
gold  to  the  palace-gate.  Almansor 
greeted  him  cordially,  and  invited  him 
in. 

''Let  me  first  discharge  the  wagon- 
er," said  Ahmed;  "he  has  brought 
something  that  may  please  you." 

The  cask  was  so  heavy  that  Ahmed 
was  obliged  to  assist  the  man  in  un- 
loading it. 

When  the  wagoner  was  discharged, 
Ahmed  proceeded  gravely  to  open  the 
cask  with  a  hammer.  While  he  was 
doing  so,  the  noble  observed  that  his 
hands  were  not  so  fair  as  they  had  for^ 
merly  been.  "Why,  Ahmed,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^what  have  you  been  doing 
lately  ?  Your  hands  look  like  those  of 
a  blacksmith." 

"  Look  here,  and  see,"  said  Ahmed, 
quietly,  thrusting  his  hand  down  into 
the  mass  and  letting  a  glittering  hand- 
ful fall  slowly  back. 

"What  is  it,  Ahmed?"  asked  the 
astonished  noble. 

"  Gold — all  the  way  down  1 "  was  the 
answer.  "  And  these  hands  have  pro- 
duced it.  I  am  at  present  a  gold-dig- 
ger, and  doing  well,  as  you  perceive." 

Almansor  was  decidedly  astonished. 
"  Nourmahal  I "  he  shouted,  "  here  is  a 
base  mechanic  who  has  something  to 
show  you ! " 

With  a  little  cry  of  delight  the  fair 
creature  bounded  into  the  arms  of  her 
lover,  and  for  a  while  was  blind  to 
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every  thing  bat  bis  presence,  and  the 
.  bliss  of  being  actually  in  his  arms. 

"  Gome,  come — before  this  gold  van- 
ishes in  a  yapor,  as  I  fairly  expect  it 
will  before  you  look  at  it ! " 

"Never  fear  for  that  gold  I'*  said 
Ahmed ;  "  it  is  real  I  *' 

Nonrmabal  glanced  at  the  treasure, 
and  returned  to  Ahmed.  "  Thu  is  my 
treasure  I "  she  said,  softly,  laying  her 
head  on  his  bosom.  But  she  was  much 
affected  when  she  learned  how  long  and 
faithfully  he  had  labored  for  her  sake. 
Bhe  had  suffered  much  in  secret,  tiiough 
her  father  had  kindly  assured  her  he 
had  every  confidence  in  Ahmed. 

The  noble  now  declared  that  the  wed- 
ding should  take  place  forthwith ;  the 
rest'  of  Ahmed's  fortune  could  be  earned 
by  deputy.  He  would  himself  purchase 
the  whole  mountain,  and,  with  Ahmed, 
would  have  the  torrent-beds  thoroughly 
searched  for  their  treasures.  As  Ahmed 
felt  that  he  had  fairly  earned  a  little 
happiness,  after  so  many  cruel  pains 
and  privations,  he  was  careful  to  in- 
terpose no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment. So  that«  in  a  couple  of  weeks, 
every  preparation  having  been  made, 
the  wedding  took  place,  amid  great  re- 
joicings. 

Calcar,  the  late  steward,  having  met 
with  a  serious  accident,  felt  so  aj^te- 


hensive  of  his  life,  that  he  made  a  con- 
fesdon  of  his  misdeeds,  implicating 
Ganem  so  gravely  that  he  fled  the  conn* 
try.  Much  of  the  gold  so  fredy  en- 
trusted to  the  steward's  care  proved  to 
be  still  in  his  possession.  This  he  now 
yielded  up,  and  with  it  Ahmed  found- 
ed a  professonhip  of  gymnastica  in  the 
college. 

His  friends  Nooreddin  and  the  ma- 
gician  were  at  the  wedding,  and  made 
the  bride  very  handsome  presents. 
From  the  attentions  which  Noureddin 
paid  to  Ahmed's  mother — who  was  still 
handsome  and  young-looking — it  was 
predicted  on  all  sidea  that,  before  long, 
another  wedding  would  demand  their 
assistance.  This  augury  proved  to  be 
correct. 

Almansor  invited  the  happy  pair  to 
reside  in  the  palace  till  fortune  should 
enable  tiiem  to  build  for  themaelvee. 
Ahmed  made  much  of  his  late  water* 
bearer,  and  a  good  number  of  his  for- 
mer servants  found  employment  in  the 
palace  or  on  the  estates.  For  mtokj 
years  thereafter  his  peace  was  nerer 
once  disturbed  by  serious  misfortune. 

The  purchase  of  the  mountain  proved 
to  be  a  lucky  investment  It  was  not 
long  afterward  repurchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  five  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  » 


[^  Tou  will  excuse  my  radeness,"  drjly  observed  the  Sultan,  when  Scheherande  had 
ceased,  **  but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  rather  a  tongh  story." 

<^  I  hare  told  you  much  more  wonderful  things,"  the  Sultana  mildly  replied, '''-  whiefa  yoQ 
have  apparently  believed  without  hesitation.*' 

*«*More  wonderful,'  certainly,  in  some  points,"  rejoined  the  Saltan;  **biit  in  ene 
respect  your  story  is  incredible.  You  actually  set  a  young  man  at  eaniing  his  own  liTisg. 
I  call  this  circumstance  monstrous^    It  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  age." 

^  That  may  be  the  very  reason  why  its  author  wrote  it,"  said  Scheherazade.  ^  He  would 
like  the  age  to  reform  itself." 

**  Why  didn't  your  uncle  Sdiirzad  try  the  same  thing  ?  "  asked  Schahrier. 

**  His  reforms,  which  are  many  and  various,  are  attempted  more  quietly,"  replied  the 
Sultana.  **  He  judged  it  best  not  to  obtrude  the  moral  of  his  stories ;  and  yet,  each  of 
them  is  a  moral  tale." 

"  Indeed  I "  exclaimed  tlie  Sultan,  becoming  interested ;  "  please  explain." 

"  Most  willingly,"  responded  the  amiable  Scheherazade.  "  His  first  urn  is,  to  fix  the 
attention,  for,  failing  in  that  point,  he  would  fail  In  all ;  his  second,  to  teach  morals  and 
manners — generally  by  example,  sometimes  by  direct  precept.  His  best  characters  are  bi^- 
minded,  truthful,  honorable,  and  just  The  men  are  brave  and  generous,  the  women  mod- 
est, and  both  are  gentle.  Repentance  follows  transgression ;  vice  and  virtue  are  never  con- 
founded. If  the  punishment  of  vice  or  folly  is  sometimes  severe,  we  feel  that  soch  severity 
is  owing  entirely  to  his  detestation  of  the  faults  he  punishes  so  signally." 
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«*I  have  frequentlj  obsenred  tbia,"  said  the  Sultan,  quietly;  **aiid  I  must  declare  I 
meant  not  to  be  over-critical ;  for,  truly,  the  charm  of  your  stories  is  not  so  much  in  the 
matter  as  in  your  manner  of  telliog  them.  And  that  convinces  me  you  could  yourself  write 
atories.'' 

Flattered  by  this  compliment,  Scheherazade  was  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable 
reply.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  express  her  thanks,  the  hour  for  prayers  sounded  loudly, 
and  the  Sultan  hastily  arose.] 


•  •# 


THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE. 


"An  American,''  saya  Coleridge  (in 
his  *<  Recollections  and  Conversations"), 
<•  by  his  boasting  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Americans  generally,  but  especially 
in  their  language,  provoked  me  to  tell 
him  that,  on  that  head,  the  least  said 
the  better,  as  the  Americans  presented 
the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  people 
without  a  language ;  that  they  had  mis- 
taken the  English  language  for  baggage 
(which  is  called  'plunder'  in  America), 
and  had  stolen  it." 

What  a  fearful  course  of  boredom 
^an  American"  must  have  inflicted 
upon  good  Mr.  Coleridge  to  wring  from 
that  mild  and  sensible  gentleman,  even 
semi-seriously,  such  an  absurd  remark 
BB  this  t  A  slight  examination  of  the 
subject  could  not  have  failed  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  Americans  obtained 
their  language  by  a  process  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  gave  the  English 
theirs ;  and  that,  if  there  was  any  dis- 
honesty in  the  transaction,  we  had  the 
example  of  his  own  nation  before  us  at 
the  time. 

Indeed,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  English  language  proper  could  hard- 
ly correspond  more  exactly  than  they 
do  with  those  of  the  one  spoken  in  the 
United  States.  The  groundwork,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  first-named  tongue,  was 
brought  to  England  by  certain  enter- 
prising fillibusters;  and  the  same  ele- 
ment in  our  language  was  introduced 
here  by  a  similar  set  of  gentlemen,  who, 
in  their  dealings  with  the  natives,  dis- 
played the  same  talent  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  estate  that  so  strikingly  dis- 
tinguished the  Angli  of  old.  In  Eng- 
land a  number  of  indigenous  Celtic 
words  were  engrafted  upon  the  Teuton- 
ic lingual  stock;  and  in  the  United; 


States  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  addi- 
tion to  the  colloquial  system  has  been 
drawn  from  the  IndLaii  dialects.  A 
great  influx  of  foreigners,  natives  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  came  into  England 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  added 
many  new  terms  to  the  existing  vernac- 
ular; and  our  country  has  long  be^n 
the  receptacle  for  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  the  same  Continent,  who  came 
as  colonists  in  former  days,  who  come 
as  emigrants  now,  and  whose  influence 
on  the  language  is  already  perceptible. 

So  it  seems  that  the  language  used  in 
the  United  States  exhibits,  with  regard 
to  its  birth  and  growth,  a  perfect  repe- 
tition of  the  one  Mr.  Coleridge  accuses 
us  of  having  stolen. 

It  is  true,  our  language  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  England;  and  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization  in  both 
countries,  the  constant  and  general  in- 
tercourse between  them,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  common  literature,  must  long 
operate  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
radically,  or  even  substantially,  differ- 
ent. But  admitting  all  this,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  Ameri- 
cans should  not  call  the  language  they 
speak  *^  the  American  language,"  even 
if  there  were  no  words  in  it  that  are 
not  generally  used  in  England  also. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  There  are  many  words  used 
every  day  in  the  United  States  which 
would  be  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  English 
people.  Many  of  these  words  arc  de- 
rived from  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  French, 
and  German  languages,  while  a  large 
number  also  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Indians.  These  last  enter  much 
more  extensively  into  the  composition 
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of  our  language  than  is  generally  real- 
ized, and  many  of  them  are  among  the 
most  commonlj-nsed  words  in  it. 

It  is  these  classes  of  words  that  form 
the  really  distinctive  features  of  what 
may  be  called  the  American  language. 

Of  course,  the  national  origin,  and 
eyen  the  primary  meaning,  of  many  of 
these  American  words,  are  familiar  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people ;  but 
there  are  some  belonging  to  each  class 
about  which  almost  all  reliable  infor- 
mation seems  confined  to  those  who 
have  made  the  subject  a  study.  Per- 
haps the  words  of  G«rman,  French,  and 
Spanish  extraction  are  the  most  gen- 
erally known ;  while  those  taken  from 
Dutch  and  Indian  sources  are  the  least 

Among  the  words  borrowed  from  the 
Spanish  is  savafinah  ;  which,  transmog- 
rified into  ^^  Salwanners,"  was  belieTed 
by  the  old  English  inn-keeper  in  ^^  Bar- 
naby  Rudge*'  to  be  the  name  of  a  fero- 
cious tribe  of  Indians,  whose  sole  occu- 
pations were  digging  up  tomahawks 
and  emitting  unearthly  war-whoops. 
(This  gentleman  was  certainly  not  very 
conyersant  with  *'  the  English  language 
as  spoken  in  America.")  8a/cana,  or 
Bobana,  meaning,  in  Spanish,  a  bed- 
sheet,  was  the  name  giyen  by  the  Span- 
iards to  the  southern  representatives  of 
the  grassy  plains  called  by  the  French 
prairies.  The  name  was  used  in  Flori- 
da, and,  when  that  territory  became  part 
of  the  United  States,  was  incorporated 
into  the  language  of  the  new  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  title  used  everywhere  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  cayman,  or  American 
crocodile,  viz.,  "alligator,"  is  another 
Spanish-American  word.  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  given  to  the  ci«a- 
ture  by  the  Spanish  settlers,  which  was 
el  lagarto,  the  lizard.  The  word  "  key," 
applied  to  the  -small  islands  of  the 
Florida  coast,  is  the  present  form  of  the 
original  Spanbh  name,  cayo;  and  Key 
West,  though  seemingly  composed  of 
two  common  words  of  Saxon  parent- 
age, is  really  American  for  Cayo  Hueeo^ 
bone  islet.  Probably  most  persons  who 
use  the  term  "  pickaninny  "  for  a  negro- 


child,  suppose  it  to  be  an  original  Afri- 
can substantive;  but,  as  is  stated  in 
Mr.  Bartlett's  valuable  "  Dicdonary  of 
Americanisms,"  it  is  derived  from  the 
Spanish  phrase  pequeru>  niflo,  little  child. 
The  common  title  of  the  well-known 
sand-flea, ».  a,  "jigger,"  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  source,  being  derived  from 
the  Spanish  chigoe.  "  Jerked  "  beef  is 
a  corrupted  form  of  eharqui,  the  name 
of  the  same  article  in  all  Spanish-Amer- 
ican countries  except  Mexico,  where  it 
is  called  tasajo.  "Creole"  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
American  words  are  misunderstood  in 
England.  A  very  general  impressioii 
prevails  in  that  country  that  it  means  a 
person  of  mixed  race.  The  true  signi* 
fication  is  very  different  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  erioUo,  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  in  all  their  former  American 
colonies  to  the  natiM  white  inhabifcants, 
and  used  in  contradistinction  to  gaehu* 
pino  (from  an  Aztec  word  meaning  "  a 
horseman"),  which  was  confined  to 
Spanish  residents.  The  mixed  races 
have  always  had  their  own  distinctive 
names,  as  meUieOy  mulatto,  eamiboy  Ac 
Tlie  word  "  Creole,"  as  now  used  in  the 
United  States,  has  preserved  its  origi* 
nal  Spanish  meaning,  and  also  includes 
Louisianians  of  French  descent.  "  Cal- 
aboose "  comes  from  the  ^Minish  ealo' 
Jxno,  a  dungeon.  "  Picayune,"  Spanish 
pieayunay  is  said  to  have  been  original- 
ly derived  from  the  language  of  the 
Caribbe  islanders.  "Musketo"  is  the 
Spanish  mos^ito,  adopted  without 
change  of  sound.  "  Lagoon,"  from  Zs- 
ffuna,  a  lake,  is  a  vestige  of  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Louisiana.  "Siesta"  is 
the  Spanish  name  fbr  the  sixth  hour 
after  sunrise,  when  every  body  in  the 
tropics  indulges  in  a  nap.  "Garrote" 
comes  from  garrota,  the  Spanish  mode 
of  punishment  by  strangulation.  *'  Mu- 
latto" differs  very  slightly  from  the 
Spanish  mtdato,  mixed  breed,  from  mu- 
loy  a  mule.  "Zambo"  (popularized 
"  Sambo  ")  is  the  true  Spanish  term  for 
a  person  of  negro  and  Indian  blood. 
"  Bit "  (as  used  in  the  once  common  ex- 
pression, "  fi'-penny-bit ")  is  a  remnant 
of  the  Spanish  pieta.     "Stampede" 
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comes  from  egtampada,  a  stamping  of 
feet,  and  was  first  used  in  speaking  of 
the  herds  of  cattle  and  troops  of  mas- 
tangs  that  were  once  so  nnmerons 
in  northern  Mexico.  "Placer"  (pro- 
nounced in  California  plah-9air')  was 
borrowed  from  the  Mexican  population, 
and  has  given  name  to  the  American 
city  of  Placerville. 

Other  very  common  instances  are 
"mustang,"  from  mesteflo;  "lasso," 
from  laso;  ^sierra,"  meaning  literally 
a  saw,  and  used  very  appropriately  to 
describe  the  serrated  moontain-chains 
of  the  Pacific  coast ;  "  peon,"  primarily 
a  foot^oldier,  and  by  application  a  serf 
or  bond-serrant ;  '^coyote,"  a  Spanish 
corruption  of  eoyctl,  the  Azt«c  name  for 
the  prairie-wolf;  "fandango,"  a  name 
said  to  have  been  broagbt,  with  the 
dance  itself,  to  the  Spanish  West  Indiea 
by  negroes  from  Guinea ;  "  sombrero," 
a  literal  appropriation  of  the  Spanish 
name,  which  is  derived  from  wmbra^ 
shade;  "cafion,"  pronounced  canyon'; 
^  ranch,"  Spanish  raiicho,  a  cattle-farm ; 
and  "  muskeet,"  from  the  Spanish  mez- 
quiUy  the  species  of  acacia  so  common 
on  the  Plains. 

The  French-American  words  are  very 
numerous,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  French  settlers  in  that 
vast  region  originally  called  New 
France. 

Two  of  the  most  common  animals  in- 
digenous to  the  prairie*country  still  re- 
tain their  French  names ;  one  ^of  these 
is  the  bison,  and  the  other  the  little 
marmot  {Cynamus  liidovieianus)^  some* 
times  called  "prairie-dog,"  but  in  the 
West  generally  designated  "gopher." 
The  latter  term  retains  the  sound  of  the 
French  name,    gaufre,  a   honeycomb, 
given  on   account  of  its   custom    of 
^  honeycombing  "  the  ground  with  its 
little    subterranean    dwellings.      The 
Western    colloquial    expression,    "to 
gopher,"  meaning  to  dig  or  burrow,  is 
taken  from  the  same  source.    In  anoth- 
er Western  conversational  phrase,  "  to 
be  in  cahoot "  (that  is,  in  partnership) 
with  another,  the  last  word  is  a  varia- 
tion upon  the  French  eoharte^  company. 
**Calamet,"  the  universal  name  for 


the  Indian  peace-pipe,  has  been  called 
an  Indian  word,  but  it  is  really  the  title 
applied  to  it  by  the  colonists  of  New 
France.    Its  analogy  to  the  Latin  cala- 
mtiSy  a  reed,  is  evident ;  and  as  all  In- 
dian pipes  had  stems  of  reed,  it  is  quite 
an  appropriate  term.    "  Portage  "  is  the 
name  given  by  the  French  wryageurs  to 
the  space  between  two  rivers  or  their 
head-waters,  over  which  the  bark  canoes 
were  carried  in  the  days  of  canoe-travel. 
The  ordinary  name,  at  present,  for  the 
Fdis  cancohr  (often  called  "panther," 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  real  panther 
of  Africa),  is  "  cougar."    This  is  a  slight 
alteration  of  couguar^  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  the  French,  and  taken  by  them 
flrom  euguaracuuf  its  name  among  th\9 
Guaranies  of  South  America.    The  Al- 
gonquin Indians  called  it  misk^-pesheay 
big  wild-cat ;  while  its  appellation  out* 
side  of  France  and  the  United  States  is 
puma^  which  is  its  name  among  the 
Quichoans  of  Peru.     "  Caribou,"  the 
distinctive  designation  of  the  American 
reindeer,  was  originally  taken  from  the 
French  patois  of  the  Northwest.    "  Vo- 
yagcur  "  is  still  used  in  the  United  States 
to  describe  that  peculiar  class  of  trav- 
elling fur-traders  once  so  numerous  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi.     "  Bayou  "  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  French  word  loyau, 
a  leathern   pipe,  a  long  and  narrow 
place,  or  a  branch  of  a  trench.   "  Lev6e," 
another  Creole  word,  preserves  the  or- 
thography of  the  French  name  for  a 
raised   bank    of   earth.     "Barbecue" 
may  be  traced  to  the  French  phrase  de 
haiie  d  queue,  from  snout  to  tail,  and  la 
about  equivalent  to  *'  the  whole  hog. 
"  Calash  "  is  a  modification  of  eal^ehs^^ 
kind  of  gig,  which  this  bonnet  C"  ^^ 
England,"  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  **  ^^^  *^* 
propriately  called  an  ugly  ")  was  tbougu 
to  resemble.     "  Cache,"  or,  as  sotnctvrcvc^ 
written,  "  cash,"  long  used  on  tl^e    ^^^'^ 
tier  as   a  nam©   for  the  holes    ^       ^^ 
ground  in  which  it  was  the  praoti    ^^^ 
hide  proYisionB  or  goods,  coro<^^ 
the  French  verb  cocker,  to  cdncca  -      ^^^ 
Among    the    most   commo^     ^        ^^ 

French-American  words   ^»®^        xo\^ecV 

scribe   the   diflferent  clnssea    oH ^^ 
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tif,"  French  mtiif^  or  mktUy  a  half-breed 
Indian;  '^ octaioonf^*  French  ocUm<m^ 
one  who  has  one  eighth  African  blood ; 
and  ^*  quadroon,"  French  quwrUnm^  one 
who  is  one  fourth  negro. 

The  Dutch  element  in  our  language 
was  generated  in  New  York  and  its 
vicinity ;  but  as  the  great  metropolis 
exerts  such  a  vast  influence  on  the 
whole  nation,  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  terms,  onpe  only  Gk>thamite  by- 
words, now  occupy  prominent  places  in 
the  colloquial  system  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 8uch  has  been  the  case  with  a 
large  number  of  words  of  this  class, 
and  many  others,  now  comparatiyely 
unknown  outside  of  New  York,  will,  in 
aril  probability,  soon  be  disseminated  as 
thoroughly  as  those  just^  mentioned. 

In  comparing  these  American  off- 
shoots with  their  Dutch  parent-stock, 
the  resemblance  is  particularly  striking 
when  we  remember  that,  in  Dutch,  oa 
is  pronounced  yery  much  like  au  in 
English;  oo  like  the  o  in  hone;  oe  like 
CO  in  food ;  j  like  y ;  y  like  the  y  in 
cry  ;  and  wh  like  ik. 

Conspicuous  among  these  relics  of 
Nieuw  Ifisderlandts  is  ^^  boss,''  the  popu- 
lar name  for  an  overseer,  master-work- 
man, or  superior  of  any  kind.  Taking 
its  origin  from  the  Dutch  J>aaSy  it  has 
became  a  favorite  word  among  a  large 
class  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
verb  ^Ho  boss"  is  equally  common. 
*'  Stoup,"  so  much  used  in  the  Middle 
States  in  referring  to  the  step  or  steps 
in  front  of  a  house,  is  taken  from  the 
old  Dutch  word  ttoep^  which  had  the 
same  meaning.  The  expression  *'to 
muss,"  used  in  relation  to  clothes,  &c., 
comes  from  the  Dutch  mormiy  to  soil  or 
disorder.  "  Overslaugh,"  which  is  be- 
coming a  popular  phrase,  particularly 
among  politicians,  is  derived  from  over' 
slaan,  to  skip  over  or  omit.  The  geo- 
graphical term  "kill"  is  the  original 
Dutch  name  for  a  small  stream  or  creek, 
as  in  SekuyUciU^  hidden  creek ;  ViecfddU 
(modernized  FisJihiH),  fish-creek;  and 
"  hook,"  as  used  in  Sandy  Hook,  &c., 
that  veracious  historian  Diedricl^  Knick- 
erbocker says,  **  should  be  properly 
spelled  hoek^  (i,  e.,  a  point  of  land)." 


*'  Santa  Glaus  "  is  a  Dutchman  of  unim- 
peachable nationality,  and  his  name 
*' should  be  properly  spelled"  Banta 
Klaaij  the  Dutch  abbreviation  of  Saint 
Nicholas. 

One  of  the  most  commonly-used 
words  in  America  is  "  hunkey,"  and  it 
ako  can  claim  a  lineal  descent  from  the 
Batavi.  It  may  be  traced  to  the  Dutch 
word  honh^  meaning  place,  post,  or 
home.  The  incipient  manhood  of  New 
Amsterdam  used  tliis  word  in  its  plays^ 
saying  of  one  who  had  reached  "  base," 
that  he  was  lumk.  Their  American  suc- 
cessors adopted  it,  as  they  did  a  num- 
ber of  other  words  of  similar  charac- 
ter. But  the  particular  puerism  now 
under  consideration  was  destined  to 
rise  higher  in  the  world  of  words.  It 
found  its  way  into  the  slang  dialect, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  daily 
papers  was  widely  disseminated.  With 
the  anomalous  affix  dory  (probably 
coined  by  some  euphoniously-inspired 
member  of  the  genus  "  Hose  "),  it  now 
holds  a  high  position  in  the  public 
favor ;  so  much  so,  that  the  unfortunate 
little  "Jap,"  whose  acrobatic  martyr- 
doms were  lately  inflicted  upon  us,  s^ 
lected  it  (if  he  himself  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  matter)  in  conjunction 
with  the  lucid  expression  "okite,"  to 
display  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
American  language.  From  the  same 
Dutch  root  comes  the  word  *'  hanker," 
meaning,  in  political  parlance,  one  who 
clings  to  the  Jtometteadj  or  to  old  prin- 
ciples. This  word  first  came  into  gen- 
eral use  by  being  applied  to  those  iden- 
tified with  the  more  conservative  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "Young  Democracy,"  or 
"Barnburners."  It  is  now  applied  to 
those  members  of  any  political  organi- 
zation who  are  opposed  to  innovation 
upon  the  estaWshed  principles  of  the 
party. 

Many  names  of  favorite  articles  of 
food  in  the  United  States  have  a  Dutch 
origin.  Among  these  are  "cole-slaw," 
from  the  Dutch  koot-daa^A  contractioD 
of  Icoolrialade^  cabbage-salad ;  "  smear- 
case,"  from  smeer-kaas^  literally,  "  smear- 
cheese,"  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
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spreading  out  the  curd  of  which  it  is 
made  on  a  flat  surface;  ^^cookey," 
Dutch  koekje,  a  little  cake;  and  **crul« 
ler,*^  Dutch  hniUer^  a  curler;  it  being 
the  New  Amsterdam  fashion,  in  making 
them,  to  curl  or  twist  them  up  at  the 
ends. 

The  German  words  that  hare  come 
into  use  in  this  country  are  already  yery 
numerous,  and,  from  the  influence  of 
the  Germans  now  resident  here,  and  the 
stream  of  emigration  constantly  going 
on,  will  certainly  become  much  more 
so.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  such 
a  yast  and  wide-spread  foreign  element, 
mingling  continually  with  the  rest  of 
the  population,  did  not  leaye  plain 
traces  on  the  language. 

The  original  nationality  of  most  of 
these  naturalized  words  (such,  for  in- 
stance, as  lager)  is  uniyersally  known. 
There  are  some,  howeyer,  with  whose  ex- 
traction we  are  not  so  familiar.  Among 
these  is  ^' Kriss-Eingle,"  among  chil- 
dren only  subordinate  to  Santa  Claus 
as  a  designation  for  that  obese  old  per- 
sonage who,  in  their  philosophy,  stands 
far  beyond  king  or  kaiser.  This  term 
is  deriyed  from  ChrisUhindlem  (con- 
tracted, Chrut-hindei)  the  child-Christ, 
upon  whom  the  German  children  firmly 
rely  to  adorn  their  Christmas-trees. 
The  yery  expressiye  and  extremely  pop- 
alar  epithet  ^Moafer"  is  deriyed  fhim 
laufer^  meaning  literally  '*a  runner,*' 
and  applied  by  the  steady  and  phleg- 
matic Germans  to  people  who  are  irreg- 
ular and  unsettled  in  their  mode  of  life. 
**  Noodle,"  as  a  name  for  the  dumplings 
added  to  soup  in  districts  where  Ger- 
man cookery  is  popular,  comes  from  the 
€krman  name  nudely  properly  'Vermi- 
celli." ^^  Buck-beer,"  now  a  successful 
riyal  of  the  traditional  lager,  takes  its 
name  from  the  German  locMier;  lock 
being  German  for  *^  goat,"  the  identical 
rampant  animal  whose  efBgy  we  see  in 
beer-saloon  windows.  ^^  Shenk-beer " 
(German  tehenh-Her,  from  echenken^  to 
pour  out)  was  so  called  because  this 
mild  beyerage  is  put  on  draught  soon 
after  it  is  made.  The  use  of  the  word 
^^ plunder"  in  the  sense  of  baggage, 
though  by  no  means  so  general  among 


us  as  Mr.  Coleridge  would  seem  to  haye 
imagined,  is  yery  extensiye  in  the  West, 
and  not  uncommon  in  the  South.  Lex- 
icographers haye  attributed  this  Ameri- 
canism also  to  the  Teutonic  portion  of 
the  population,  denying  it  f^oro  plunr' 
dem^  to  carry  off.  The  expressions 
"right"  and  "left  bower,"  borrowed 
from  the  game  of  euchre,  and  used  in  a 
great  yariety  of  senses,  retain  the  sound 
of  the  C^erman  battery  or  hauermany  a 
peasant ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern Germany,  that,  in  this  game  of  to- 
day, they  haye  giyen  the  peasant  a  place 
higher  than  that  of  the  king.  The 
word  "  bummer,"  now  applied  to  one 
who  may  be  described  as  "  a  loafer  on 
the  make,"  has  long  been  yery  popular 
in  the  large  cities;  and  if  any  thing 
was  necessary  to  familiarize  the  rest  of 
the  country  with  its  use,  the  notoriety 
it  acquired  during  Sherman's  campaign 
in  Georgia  would  haye  been  sufficient 
to  do  so.  It  was  originally  restricted 
in  meaning  to  the  description  of  per- 
sons who  go  about  without  any  partic- 
ular aim,  and  make  a  practice  of 
"  blowing,"  the  aefuieitwe  sense  haying 
been  obtained  gradually.  This  prima- 
ry signification  is  synonymous  with  that 
of  the  common  German  term  hummlery 
which  only  differs  firom  linifer  by  being 
generally  bestowed  in  a  more  good- 
natured  and  less  contemptuous  way; 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  "  bum- 
mer "  is  the  American  form  of  this  Teu- 
tonic word. 

About  the  words  of  Indian  origin 
less  is  generally  known  than  of  any  in 
the  language,  idmoet  all  the  real  knowl- 
edge on  the  stibject  being  confined  to  a 
comparatiyely  few.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  dictionaries  and  encyclopsB- 
dias  of  good  standing,  in  referring  to 
words  of  eyident  Indian  extraction , 
either  do  not  giye  their  deriyation  at 
all  or  assign  them  to  some  foreign 
tongue.  In  yiew  of  the  perseyering 
labors  in  the  field  of  aboriginal  philol- 
ogy of  Gallatin,  Duponceau,  Rafinesque, 
Sbea,  and,  aboye  all,  Schoolcraft,  as 
well  as  the  opportunities  for  research 
afforded  by  the  publications  of  the  In- 
dian missionaries,  it  seems  strange  that 
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information  on  this  subject  shonld  be 
80  slightly  difiFused. 

Of  course,  words  of  this  class  are 
principally  names  of  things  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  see ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  original  word  has  acquired  a 
variety  of  meanings  by  being  applied 
to  other  objects. 

A  majority  of  these  Indian  words 
have  been  taken  from  the  Algonquin 
language,  spoken  (in  dialects  more  or 
less  similar)  by  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  eastern  North  Carolina; 
and  by  the  Ojibway  family,  and  other 
Western  tribes. 

•  No  derivation  of  the  word  "  hicko- 
ry^' is  given  in  the  dictionaries  most 
used  in  this  country.  This  word,  or  its 
original  form,  was  the  name  among  the 
Indians  of  Yirginia  for  a  white  liquor 
made  by  them  from  the  kernels  of  hick- 
ory-nuts and  water ;  and  when  they  saw 
the  English  of  Jamestown  use  milk, 
they  gave  it  the  same  title.  80  says 
Strachey,  in  his  "Historie  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia,"  written  in  early  colonial 
times,  and  published  recently  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  from  the  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

As  none  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  (ex- 
cept, it  is  said,  the  Abenakis)  used  the 
letter  r,  and  as  the  colonists,  in  adopt- 
ing Algonquin  words,  often  substituted 
that  letter  for  n  or  2,  it  is  probable  that 
kiceani  would  be  a  more  correct  spell- 
ing. "  Raccoon,"  the  origin  of  which 
is  also  omitted  in  the  dictionaries,  is 
another  Virginia- Algonquin  word.  The 
earliest  writers  on  Virginia,  including 
Captain  Smith  and  Strachey,  call  the 
animal  araughcun,  giving  that  as  its  In- 
dian name;  and  from  this  its  present 
title  is  evidently  derived.  The  names 
for  the  raccoon  in  most  of  the  Algon- 
quin dialects  diiler  very  slightly  from 
the  one  which  prevails  among  the  Ojib- 
ways — aisebun^  "  a  shell  it  was ;  "  an 
allusion  to  the  old  tradition  that  the 
raccoon  was  transformed  from  a  pecu- 
liarly marked  shell  into  an  animal.  The 
Powhatanic  name,  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  which  was  probably  anocoon\  is 
an  exceptional  dialectic  one.   The  opos- 


sum, like  the  raccoon,  still  preserves  its 
ancient  appellation,  but  with  even  less 
change  of  form,  the  colonial  authors 
generally  giving  apa98om  as  its  Indian 
name.  *♦  Hominy"  is  a  contraction  of 
the  Powhatanic  name  for  that  article, 
which  the  early  writers  spell  fistatahom- 
iny,  "Pone,"  the  term  invariably  ap- 
plied to  maize-bread*  in  the  South,  is  a 
contraction  of  the  Powhatanic  word  for 
the  same  thing,  which  was  apohn', 
"Persimmon"  is  a  corruption  of  the 
aboriginal  name  in  Virginia,  which  was 
puckamin.  The  word  "  chinquapin  "  is 
also  passed  over  by  the  dictionaries 
without  any  attempt  to  account  for  its 
origin.  It  is  clearly  a  variation  upon 
the  old  Powhatanic  name  eke-ekincwa'- 
min,  given  in  Strachey's  "  Vocabulary." 
The  last  syllable  of  this  word  was  a 
generic  termination,  cognate  in  mean- 
ing to  the  general  sense  ot  fruit,  and 
applied  to  berries,  grains,  nuts,  and 
fruit  proper.  The  same  terminal  parti- 
cle appears  in  the  Ojibway  name  for 
maize,  mondamin,  "  spirit-grain,"  with 
which  all  readers  of  "  Hiawatha "  are 
acquainted.  In  the  case  of  the  word 
"chinquapin,"  the  first  letter  of  this 
termination,  m,  has  been  changed  into 
the  kindred  labial  p,  "  Suppaun,"  the 
term  applied  in  the  Middle  States  to 
hasty-pudding,  or  mush,  is  one  of  those 
Indian  words  that  have  been  ascribed 
to  foreign  languages.  Joel  Barlow,  in 
his  "  Ode  to  Hasty-Pudding,"  says,  with 
righteous  indignation, 

On  Hndeon'fl  baaks,  while  men  of  Belgio  «pawn 
Insult  and  eat  tbco  by  tho  name  Suppaun. 

He  evidently  supposed  the  (to  him) 
objectionable  word  to  have  originated 
among  the  Dutch  colonists  of  New 
York ;  and  such  seems  to  be  the  im- 
pression of  many  who  use  it  It  is,  in 
reality,  only  a  slight  variation  upon  the 
Lenapi  (or  Delaware)  name  awpahn'. 
The  common  name  for  the  same  article 
in  New  England — "samp" — ^is  also  a 
remnant  of  the  Indian  word  used  in 
that  section ;  and  both  words  are  clear- 
ly traceable  to  the  Algonquin  adjective 
tahpae,  softened  or  thinned.  "  Succo- 
tash "  was  taken  firom  the  Nanahegan- 
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set  name  meiiccwotaahy  meaning,  literal- 
ly, "  corn  boiled  whole,"  but  applied  to 
a  fuTorite  dish  composed  of  corn,  beans, 
and  venison.  The  word  "  squash  "  (as 
a  name  for  that  indigenous  species  of 
cucurUta  so  well  known  in  the  United 
States)  presents  one  of  those  anomalous 
resemblances  to  synonymes  in  languages 
radically  dissimilar  with  which  the  phi- 
lologer  occasionally  meets.  It  is  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  some- 
thing soft,  unripe,  or  immature ;  as  in 
'^  Twelfth  Night,"  where  Malvolio  says 
of  Viola,  "not  yet  old  enough  for  a 
man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy ;  as  a 
iqucuik  is  before  'tis  a  peascod."  In  the 
Natic  or  Masachuset  dialect,  aapuuh 
(from  which  our  word  comes)  meant, 
literally,  just  what  Shakespeare  express- 
es by  squash — what  is  green,  unripe,  or 
undeveloped — and  was  applied  to  aU 
vegetables  that  were  used  while  unripe, 
or  without  cooking.  Another  word  of 
Algonquin  origin  which  displays  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  a  purely  Eng- 
lish synonyme,  is  the  common  term 
for  an  Indian  woman,  generally  spelt 
"squaw."  In  the  New  England  dia- 
lects the  word  was  dguah,  or  esquah; 
while  in  the  Ojibway  and  other  branch 
^s  of  the  languge  it  is  gua\  or  equah; 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ewene  (from 
which  have  descended  the  widely  sepa- 
rated terms  queen  and  quean)  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning.  "  Pappoose," 
now  almost  invariably  used  in  speaking 
of  Indian  children,  also  exhibits  a 
strong  likeness  to  its  English  equiva- 
lent, "baby,"  and  the  Welsh  ddban^ 
from  which  our  word  comes.  The  New 
England  Algonquin  word,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Schoolcraft,  was  papois^ 
seems  to  have  some  radical  affinity  with 
the  verb  "  to  laugh ; "  and  as  the  In- 
dian children  are  the  only  portion  of 
the  race  with  whom  laughing  is  not  a 
very  exceptional  thing,  it  is  a  very  ap- 
propriate title. 

"Moccason"  was  adopted  from  the 
Masachuset  dialect,  and  seems  to  have 
undergone  no  change  in  the  process, 
although  in  the  Kenisteno,  and  some 
other  offshoots  of  the  Algonquin  tongue, 
it  is  mockiein,,    "Pow-wow"  is  a  cor- 


ruption of  powau' J  the  Masachuset  name 
for  a  prophet,  conjurer,  or  "  medicine- 
man," called  by  the  Ojibways  toabeno 
and  josaaheed,  "  Wigwam  "  is  a  varia- 
tion upon  the  Natic  phrase  weecwahm^ 
his  house.  "  Wampum "  is  derived 
from  an  imperfect  pronunciation  by  the 
whites  of  the  Masachuset  adjective 
UDompey  white.  Although  now  used  to 
describe  the  Indian  shell-money  gen- 
erally, the  true  generic  name  of  which 
was  setcan  in  the  Algonquin  language, 
it  was  really  the  name  of  the  white,  or 
inferior  kind,  said  by  the  colonial  chron** 
iclers  to  be  equivalent  to  silver ;  while 
the  peae,  ^or  dark  kind,  was  compared 
to  gold*  "  Sachem  "  and  "  Sagamore," 
instead  of  having  different  meanings,  as 
has  been  alleged,  are  both  variations 
upon  mkemOy  which  was  the  name  for  a 
chief  in  all  the  New  England  dialects. 
"Tomahawk,"  at  present  restricted  in 
meaning  to  an  Indian  hatchet,  is  taken 
from  tahmahagan^  compounded  from 
otdmahd,  to  beat,  and  the  terminal  par- 
ticle egany  always  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  verbal  nouns;  the  name  was 
originally  given  by  the  Algonquin  tribes 
to  their  heavy  war-clubs,  as  its  literal 
meaning, "  beating-thing,"  evidently  im- 
plies. "  Porgy,"  "  scup,"  and  "  scup- 
paug,"  names  for  the  Pagrua  argyrcpg 
in  different  sections  of  the  Northern 
States,  are  all  derived  from  rrmhescup^ 
pauffy  the  plural  of  miaheecuppey  large- 
Bcaled,  which  was  its  name  in  the  Na- 
naheganset  dialect.  "  Tomcod,"  a  com- 
mon term  for  the  frost-fish,  is  the  mod- 
em form  of  the  old  Mohegan  word 
taheatidy  plenty-fish.  "Alewife"  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Masachuset  name  for 
the  Clupea  aerratay  which  Winthrop 
says  was  aloof;  but  as  neither  I  nor  / 
occur  in  the  New  England  dialects,  it 
is  probable  that  the  original  word  was 
ainoop,  "  Skunk "  is  a  contraction  of 
aeca/iicUy  by  which  name  the  animal  was 
known  among  the  Abenakis  of  Maine ; 
and  "Chicago"  is  merely  the  French 
orthography  of  the  same  word  in  the 
kindred  dialect  of  the  PatawStomes, 
the  commoli  pronunciation,  Shecau'OQ 
expressing  the  actual  sound  of  the 
dian   title  exactly.     "Moose"    is 
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Abenaki  word  adopted  without  any 
yariation  in  form.  "Wapiti"  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Bartlett  to  be  an  Iroquois 
word.  That  well-informed  writer  seems 
to  be  mistaken  in  this  instance,  how- 
ever, as  the  Iroquois  language  is  entire- 
ly wanting  in  the  labial  letters ;  it  being 
a  proverbial  saying  among  the  Iroquois 
tribes,  that  the  whites  and  the  Algon- 
quins  '*  commence  talking  by  shutting 
their  mouths."  In  the  Bhosbonee  dia- 
lect, allied  to  those  of  the  Utabs  and 
Oomanches,  udpU  means  yellow ;  as  the 
yellowish  or  reddish  hue  of  the  wapiti 
is  noticeable  enough  to  gain  for  it 
among  hunters  the  names  •  of  "  red 
deer  "  and  **  gray  moose,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  black  or  common  moose ; 
and  as  the  Shoshonee  country  is  one  of 
its  favorite  habitats,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  wapiti  has  been  taken  fttjm 
that  dialect.  The  peculiar  American 
rodent  called  by  naturalists  Ondatra 
eibethicfiSj  has  acquired  also  the  names 
of  "  muskrat "  and  "  muscwash."  The 
latter  is  its  title  in  the  Algonquin  dia- 
lects generally ;  and  &ndatra,  the  name 
of  the  zoological  genus  of  which  it 
forms  the  only  species,  was  its  appella- 
tion in  the  Huron  dialect  of  the  Iro-* 
quois  tongue.  '^  Pemmican,"  that  con- 
centration of  nutriment  which  is  such 
an  absolute  necessity  to  travellers  in 
Arctic  regions,  takes  its  name  fh>m  the 
Kenisteno  dialect.  It  is  a  combination 
of  pemUj  fat,  and  mczti,  or  egan,  the  snb- 
stantive  inflection,  and  may  be  literally 
translated  "  fat-substance."  "  Kinni- 
kinnic,"  or  "killiklnic,"  now  applied 
to  a  peculiar  kind  of  smoking-tobacco, 
is  the  term  among  the  Nacotas  (or 
Sioux)  for  the  smoking^nixtnre  with 


which  they  supply  their  pipes.  This 
preparation  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sumac  plant  and  red-willow  bark,  finely 
chopped  or  grated,  and  mixed  witii  a 
certai  n  proportion  of  tobacco.  "  Esqui- 
maux" has  been  frequently  called  a 
French  word,  and  one  theory  makes  it 
a  contraction  of  "  Ceux  ^i  miaidety^ 
"  those  who  fnew  "  (1).  This  derivation, 
however,  is  evidently  a  manufactured 
one ;  and  the  French  spelling  is,  in  re- 
ality, only  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
received  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
Canadian  tayageurs.  It  is  the  Galli- 
cized form  of  the  Eenisteno  name  for 
the  InnttitSj  as  they  call  themselves; 
this  is,  AMimai^  an  eater  of  raw  meat ; 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Indians 
should  apply  to  their  northern  neigh- 
bore  a  title  referring  to  this  practice, 
which  to  them  seems  a  very  strange  one. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fake, 
in  a  mere  essay,  any  thing  bat  a  very 
cureory  view  of  this  subject,  and  that 
is  all  that  has  been  herein  attempted. 
The  topic,  however,  is  one  in  connec- 
tion with  which  there  is  much  room  for 
research,  and  no  time  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  that  purpose  than  the 
present.  The  sources  from  which  all 
substantial  information  on  this  subject 
must  be  obtained  will  become  less  ac- 
cessible every  year;  and  opportunities 
for  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
kind  we  now  possess  may  soon  be  irre- 
trievably lost.  It  seems  very  desirable, 
thei^fore,  that  philologers  and  scholavs 
generally  in  the  United  States  should 
take  advantage  of  the  present  time  to 
give  this  branch  of  philological  invea- 
tigation  the  attention  and  study  it  de- 
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MR.   LINCOLN    AND    THE   PETITIONERS. 


A  BECORD  FBOIC  TBB  EXSOUTIVE  CHAMBBB. 


It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
daring  the  later  years  of  the  Rebellion, 
to  hear  petitions  at  certain  hourg  of  the 
day  from  all  who  chose  to  present  them 
to  bim — ^the  formality  of  an  introduce 
tion  from  some  Member  of  Congress 
being  the  condition  on  which  they  en- 
tered the  Executiye  Chamber. 

The  writer  of  this  record  pleaded  for 
the  discharge  from  military  serrioe  of  a 
brother  who  had  entered  the  army  at 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  petition  was 
granted,  and  the  President  kindly  asked 
if  he  coald  do  any  thing  more  for  her. 
She  asked  if  she  might  be  present  at 
some  of  these  public  interviews,  and 
write  notes  of  them  for  publication. 
He  answered  that  she  could  do  so. 

Of  many  hundred  petitions  she  has 
selected  a  few  only,  and  has  endeavored 
to  present  a  faithfhl  record  of  what  she 
actually  saw  and  heard  on  the  ocoa- 
eiuns  described.* 


All  day  long  President  Lincoln  had 
received  petitioners,  and  still  they  came. 
He  could  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  in 
tbe  outer  rooms,  as  they  were  anxious 
to  be  admitted ;  yet,  he  must  rest  for  a 
few  moments. 

"  Tad,  my  dear  son,  go  to  your  moth- 
er ;  you  must  be  tired  here." 

*^  Nu,  no,  papa ;  I  don't  want  to  go 
now — I  want  to  stay  and  see  the  peo- 
ple." And  he  forced  his  hands  down 
deep  into  his  pockets,  threw  himself 
on  the  floor  under  a  writing-desk  which 
stood  near  his  father,  and,  settling  his 
head  on  a  cushion,  continued :  ^  Ain't 
you  tired  of  folks,  pa  t "    .    .    . 

The  little  bell  which  the  President 
sounded— a  signal  for  the  doon  to  be 
opened — remained  unrung,  and  he  sat 

*  The  anthentieity  of  tiroie  *<  notas  **  is  Tonobed 
for  Ij  the  writer,  vhoto  good  faith  ia  well  en- 
doned. 


with  his  hands  clasped  together  and 
his  head  drooping  forward. 

His  little  son  moved  softly  from  the 
room,  returning  in  a  few  moments  with 
a  sad-faced  woman,  who  held  an  infant 
in  her  arms.  The  President  motioned 
her  to  a  chair,  and  she  modestly  stated 
that  she  had  come  from  a  town  in  the 
fiir  West  to  plead  for  the  life  of  her 
husband,  who  was  sentenced  to  die  in 
six  weeks  for  desertion. 

**He  ran  away  from  his  regiment, 
then  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  they  think  he  did." 

The  President  frowned,  and  shook 
his  head  -rapidly  from  side  to  side. 

**  Of  course,  madam,  you  think  that 
he  did  not." 

"  Oh,  sir  I  oh  1 ^"    And  she  began 

to  cry  aloud,  the  baby  joining  the  cho- 
rus. 

The  President  seemed  much  annoyed, 
but,  turning  to  her,  kindly  said  : 

"  If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  your 
husband  did  not  run  away  from  nor  de- 
sert his  regiment,  I  will  have  him  par- 
doned. Will  you  go  on  with  your 
story,  and  stop  your  crying  ? " 

"  How  kind  you  are,  sir  1 " 

A  faint  smile  played  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's face,  as  he  answered,  ^*  Please  go 
on  with  your  story." 

She  told  him  she  was  dangerously 
sick,  and  her  husband,  hearing  it  from 
a  comrade,  went  home,  about  three  miles 
from  the  camp.  The  next  day  he  was 
seized  as  a  deserter,  and  dragged  away. 
As  soon  as  she  could  walk  a  little,  she 
had  gone  to  the  officers  to  plead  for 
him,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  her. 
She  was  sick  after  that  long  walk,  and 
88  soon  as  she  could  get  up  again  she 
had  started  for  Washington. 

"It  was  a  long  and  tiresome  jour- 
ney," he  said,  sympathetically. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but,  someway,  I  fel 
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could  only  sec  you  and  tell  you,  that 
you  would  belieye  my  story.  I  haye  no 
letters  to  speak  for  rae,  only  this  one^" 
moving  her  hand  towards  her  pocket. 

The  President  shook  his  head.  He 
was  twisting  a  piece  of  paper  over  and 
over  through  his  fingers.  Lifting  his 
eyes  suddenly  to  her  face,  he  asked : 

**  Who  is  that  letter  from  ? " 

*^  It  is  from  a  kind  minister ;  I  asked 
him  to  write  it.  He  said  you  did  not 
know  him,  and  would  in  all  probability 
not  read  the  letter ;  yet,  if  it  would  be 
any  comfort  to  me,  he  would  write  it." 

"  Let  me  see  it." 

As  he  bent  forward  to  take  the  letter, 
the  infant  seized  his  hand.  The  Presi- 
dent patted  the  little  hands  and  face, 
and  then  leaned  toward  the  light  to 
read. 

How  anxiously  the  woman  watched 
him  I  But  his  countenance  gaye  no  in- 
dication of  his  thoughts.  He  folded 
the  letter  carefully;  slowly  he  handed 
it  back  again,  saying : 

*^I  am  satisfied  with  it.  I  belieye 
your  stoxy.  I  shall  pardon  your  hus- 
band." 

The  baby  looked  up  steadily  at  him ; 
the  woman  arose,  as  she  exclaimed : 

^'  Oh,  Mr.  President,  how  can  I  thank 
you  1 "  ^ 

*'  Take  this  note  to  the  War*!Depart- 
ment,  and  they  will  giye  you  a  paper 
of  release  for  your  husband  from  the 
charge  of  desertion.  It  will  make  your 
journey  home  more  comfortable.  Good 
night." 

*^  God  bless  you  1 "  she  answered,  and 
was  gone. 

The  President  struck  the  little  bell, 
and  a  tall  usher  opened  wide  the  door, 
until  the  room  was  filled.  Some  of 
these  petitioners  were  insolent  beyond 
human  endurance;  some  were  silly  to 
excess;  some  were  ludicrous  in  their 
pompousness,  displaying  piles  of  letters 
of  introductiQn,  which  the  President 
would  not  look  at.  They  would,  how- 
ever, persist  in  their  endeayors  to  make 
him  look  at  such  letters  £rom  •ucA  per- 
sons. 

The  President  soon  became  exasper- 
ated, as  he  listened  to  one  and  another. 


In  yain  he  shook  his  head  and  stamped 
his  feet,  and  brought  his  hands  violent- 
ly down  upon  the  table,  telling  them 
that  he  'aould  not  and  could  not  listen 
to  such  petitions.  They,  with  an  assur- 
ance never  to  be  imagined,  would  still 
go  on. 

Men  with  defiant  faces,  men  whining 
and  pleading,  and  forward  women, 
grasped  liis  arms  to  arrest  his  attention. 
His  patience  with  such  rudeness  was 
wonderful.  If  he  expressed  contempt 
for  affectations,  he  also  did  not  forget 
to  rei^ect  modesty  and  real  sorrow  when 
he  met  it. 

Again  the  little  bell  was  rung,  and 
again  the  room  was  filled.  Those  who 
had  just  gone  out  muttered  their  dia- 
like  for  the  good  man  who  listened 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night 
to  people  of  every  grade. 

Often  the  President  was  grave  to  sad- 
ness. For  hours  in  succession  he  ex- 
pressed no  anger,  no  mirth.  Petition 
after  petition  was  presented  in  rapid 
succession.  It  was  the  same  stoiy  of 
sorrow — of  fathers,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands in  prison,  each  pleading  for  iheirt 
to  be  the  first  released  in  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Some  had  dear  ones  dy- 
ing in  camp,  beyond  the  lines;  they 
were  begging  to  go  to  them.  Hundreds 
had  made  the  same  request. 

*^  Oh,  let  us  go  to  them — only  let  us 
go!" 

There  were  bands  of  poor,  oppressed 
sewing-women  stating  their  wronga — 
Peace  commissioners,  and  Southern 
refugees.  ' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  tlis 
President  was  alone  for  a  few  momenta. 
The  door  opened  a  little,  softly,  at 
though  begging  an  invitation  to  open 
wide.  A  merry  face  and  broad  shoul- 
ders were  visible;  and,  to  the  Presi- 
dent's cheerful  **  Come  in,"  the  whole 
man  entered. 

"  Nothing  to  do,  eh  ? "  said  the  Presi- 
dent, lifting  his  eyebrows,  and  assum- 
ing for  an  instant  the  most  mirth-pro- 
voking attitude. 

"That's  it— just  it,  Mr.  President^ 
your  honor  I  Ushers  and  watchers  havo 
only  to  stare  at  each  other.    I  thought 
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rd  shbw  my  better  bringing  up ; "  and 
he  apologized  for  laughing  and  laughed 
for  apologizing,  and  the  President 
helped  him. 

"So  you  thought  you'd  show  your 
better  bringing  up— show  off  by  com- 
ing up  here  to  disturb  me !  Maybe 
youVe  afraid  I  rest  too  much — get  too 
much  sleep,  eh  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  President  1 "  and  the 
speaker  shook  his  white  head,  adding, 
'*  You  will  be  so  funny  I  Only  I  thought 
rd  just  step  up  and  tell  you  that  there 
is  jost  one  solitairy  lady  wanting  to 

speak  to  you,  and  you  know ^*' 

"  No,  I  dont  know." 

"  And  you  see ^* 

"  No,  I  don't  see." 

'^  Beg  pardon !   but  I  meant  to  say, 
that  I  could  not  very  well  let  her  go 
away  without  telling  you." 
"  Where  is  she  ? " 

"  Outside,  in  a  carriage.  There  is  an 
old  black  woman  with  her,  who  keeps 
telling  her  that  'Massa  linkum  will 
sure  for  sartin'  let  her  come  up.' " 

"  Yes,  yes — of  course ;  I  must  not  re- 
fuse any  person;"  and  the  President 
laughed  again  in  a  weary  fashion. 
**  Fetch  her  up,"  he  added,  an  expres- 
sion of  fatigue  sweeping  over  his  face. 

The  little  man  soon  returned,  say- 
ing: 

**  She  won't  be  fetched.  This  is  her 
name" — handing  a  card.  *'When  I 
told  her  you  said  she  could  come  right 
up,  she  turned  pale,  and  trembled  like 
a  leaf,  and  said,  '  Please  ask  the  Presi- 
dent if  I  may  come  in  the  morning,  and 
I  will  be  deeply  grateful  to  him.'  The 
black  woman  said  |he  was '  jes'  done 
ober  trablin'  in  dem  ingines.  Bhe'd 
be  right  pert  in  de  momin',  and  tell 
Pres'ent  Linkum  all  'bout  it.'  " 

**  Pm  disengaged  now,"  answered  the 
President,  with  a  frown ;  '*  but  to-mor- 
row— ^what  do  I  know  of  to-morrow? 
Tell  her  to  come  right  up.  No — tell 
her  to  come  to-morrow  morning  at  pre- 
cisely eleven  o'clock." 

^Deeply    grateful  I"     laughed    the 
President,  when  the  door  closed.     "I 
hope  there  will  be  no  more  women  here 
to-mght,"  he  added,  wearily. 
VOL.  VI. — 84 


But  there  tofre  women.  Each  set  of 
petitioners  were  women,  from  first  to 
last. 

Many  times  the  President  started  to 
go  to  his  private  room ;  but  sad  faces 
pressing  up  the  stairway  stopped  him 
as  he  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  he  went 
back  again. 

"Do,  kind  President,  grant  my  re- 
quest 1 " 

The  woman's  voice  was  very  plain- 
tive, and  large  tears  were  falling,  but 
she  made  no  sound  of  crying. 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot  1    I  cannot,  good 
woman — ^I  cannot  I    I  might  grant  such 
requests  a  thousand  a-day.    I  can't  turn 
the  Government  inside  out  and  upside 
over.     I  can't  please  every  body.     I 
must  do  my  duty— stem  duty  as  I  see 
it.  ,  Nobody  wants  their  friends  draft- 
ed— ^nobody  wants  them  taken  as  de- 
serters.   He  should  not  have  been  ab- 
sent so  long ;  he  should  not  have  taken 
upon  himself  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
serter.   How  do  /  know — how  does 
(»ny  "body  know — how  does  the  War  De- 
partment know — ^that  he  did  not  intend 
to  stay  upon  the  boat  where  the  sol- 
diers found  him  ?    How  does  any  body 
know  that  he  didn't  think  about  his 
furlough  being  ended?    Didn't  thirikf 
That  was  his  business  to  tMnk,    I  am 
sorry.    Every  body  ought  to  be  sorry 
for  those  who  do  wrong.     When  he 
knew    the   laws,  why   did   he  break 
them?     When  he  knew  the  penalty, 
why  did  he  bring  it  upon  himself? 
You  plead  fcnr  him,  and  tell  me  how 
upright  he  is.    That's  all  very  well.    It 
is  easy  for  us  to  overesfcimate  the  good 
nesB  of  those  we  love.    You  are  his 
neighbor.     It  is  veiy  kind  in  you  to 
come  so  far  and  plead  so  strongly ;  but- 
-^I  can't — ^I  can't   do  any  thing  for 
you  I " 
"  Please,  President  Lincoln ! " 
"  No,  no  I  no,  no  I  I  can't — ^I  won't— 
I  won't!"  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
but  in  an  instant  resumed  his  former 
position  in  his  chair,  and  leaned  for- 
ward 1x>  snap  the  little  bell. 
"OhI  ohl" 

It  was  a  sound  of  intense  grief,  dis-' 
appointment,  and  surprise,  all  mingled 
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together ;  coining  np  so  from  the  heart 
as  this  peculiar  soand  did,  it  arrested 
the  hand  upon  the  bell,  lifted  the  eyes 
that  were  growing  cold  and  stern  to  the 
pleading  face  of  the  woman  before  him. 
She  had  left  her  chair,  and  stood  so 
near  that  her  clothes  brushed  against 
him.  Heayy  were  the  linos  upon  her 
face — lines  of  care  and  sorrow ;  earnest 
were  the  tear-dimmed  eyes. 

^^  Do,  kind  sir,  consider  my  case  a 
moment  more— oh,  President  Lincoln! 
Remember,  you  were  poor  once— and — 
and— 


n 


^^  Had  no  friends,  do  you  mean  ?  '^ 
he  interrupted,  almost  scornfully. 

"  No— oh,  no  1 — had  a  few  fHends — 
tried  and  true  friends,  who  would  n«yer 
forsake  you.  Only  one  of  them  I  know 
— one^  who  is  alike  a  friend  to  you  and 
to  me.  For  his  sake — ^for  our  dear 
Lord's  sake — grant  my  petition  I  " 

There  was  a  striking  solemnity  in 
her  whole  attitude ;  and  the  Presicjent 
turned  yery  pale,  his  eyes  misty,  sad, 
and  then  sadder,  as  he  repeated,  slowly 
and  reverently : 

"  For  our  dear  Lord's  sake  ! " 

**Here  are  three  hundred  dollars; 
it  was  made  up  by  Ms  neighbors. 
Couldn't  you  save  him  from  an  igno- 
minious death,  which  he  doei  not  de- 
serve ? — ^no,  he  does  not  deserve !  " 

"  Take  back  your  money  I  "  cried  the 
President,  throwing  away  from  him  her 
extended  hand.  **  Take  it  back !  1  do 
not  want  it !  " 

Only  an  instant  his  hand  and  voice 
were  raised,  and  then  he  resumed, 
kindly : 

**  I  shall  not  have  your  money,  good 
woman ;  the  "War  Department  will  not 
have  it.  Take  it  back  where  it  came 
from ;  and  you  shall  take  back  his  re- 
lease. Your  petition  shall  be  wholly 
granted." 

"Ob,  President  Lincoln!  I  believe 
you  are  a  Christian.  I  thank  Qod  for 
it.  I  will  pray  for  you  every  day  with 
my  whole  heart." 

"  I  have  need  of  your  prayers ;  I  have 
need  of  all  the  prayers  that  can  bo  of- 
fered for  me." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  is  the  Chris- 


tian spirit — ^that  is  taith  in  Jesus !  Oh, 
let  me  hear  you  say  that  you  believe  in 
ffim!" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  solemn  answer.  "  I 
believe  in  my  Saviour." 

And  when  she  arose  to  depart,  the 
President  also  arose  and  opened  the 
door  for  her,  and  led  her  through  the 
outer  room  and  across  the  hall  to  the 
head  of  the  staircase,  and  shook  hands, 
said  ^*  good-by,"  and  went  back  again 
to  receive  more  and  still  more  petition- 
ers. 

It  was  past  three  o'clock ;  the  Ezecn- 
tive  Mansion  was  silent  and  dark,  with 
only  the  shaded  light  beside  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  sat  with  folded  hands  and 
mournful  eyes  alone. 

"  Mr.  President,  your  Honor,"  said  a 
languid  woman  in  a  languid  voice, 
opening  and  closing  her  pale-blue  eyes, 
"Mr.  President,  your  Honor,"  she  re- 
peated, with  a  slight  emphasis,  and 
then,  as  though  it  were  the  last  effort 
she  could  ever  make,  succeeded  in  say- 
ing again,  **  Mr.  President,  your  Honor," 

He  regarded  h^  with  an  amused  air, 
and  said,  "My name  is  Mr.  Lincoln — 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  suppose  you  call 
me  *  Old  Abe '  when  you're  at  h<>me." 

She  dropped  her  head  and  raised  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face,  heaving  the 
folds  of  it  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  as 
in  one  small  eye  one  small  tear  stood 
irresolute,  and  she  murmured,  "How 
you  mistake  me,  honored  ar ! " 

She  paused  a  moment  to  recover  from 
her  emotion,  and  another  woman,  less 
delicate,  pushed  her  way  up,  and,  wilih 
a  stout  voice  and  important  manner,  be- 
gan to  tell  her  qu^ifications  and  show 
her  certificates,  and  wished  to  have  a 
place  given  her  in  the  Treasury  Depart* 
ment. 

"  Fd  have  a  different  order  of  things 
there,  Mr.  President.  I  could  do  the 
work  of  two,  and  do  it  well.  It's  a  bad 
thing,"  she  went  on,  "  to  have  so  many 
young  girls  there ;  it's  a  crying  shame 
— it's  a  disgrace.  You  ought  to  turn 
them  all  out,  and  put  in  their  places 
persons  of  my  age." 

Before  the  President  could  answer,  a 
very  tall  man  stumbled  over  the  feet  of 
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two  or  three,  and,  as  be  picked  himself 
up  and  his  scattered  papers,  he  ex- 
claimed, eagerly : 

"  Look  at  these,  Mr.  President — read 
all  these  letters ;  they  will  tell  yon  that 
I  am  qualified  for  a  high  position;" 
and  he  stumbled  again,  in  his  hniry  to 
get  up  to  the  President. 

*'  I  need  not  look  at  your  letters;  you 
speak  for  yourself,  sir.  It  was  a  waste 
of  time  for  you  to  get  these  letters." 

"  Won't  you  read  them,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, your  Honor  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  We  have  enough  paymas- 
ters, that  are  known  to  us— enough,  sir 
— enough ;  we  have  more  of  ^lem  than 
we  have  money  for,  and,  out  of  charity 
to  taxpayers,  I  ought  to  dismiss  about 
fifty  of  them." 

'*  It  is  an  important  thing  to  have  a 
man  you  can  trust,  Mr.  President — one 
who  is  perfectly  honest.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  money  to  get  lost,  if  in  the 
bands  of  easy,  careless  people." 

*'Ye8,  it  certainly  is;  and,  judging 
from  the -manner  in  which  these  pre- 
cious letters  of  yours  have  been  flying 
about,  I  should  say  (Government  prop- 
erty would  be  very,  very  safe  with  you." 

"  But' there  is  excuse  for  me  now,  sir. 
Time  is  very  short  with  me." 

"  Time  is  short  with  all  of  us — or  at 
least  we  ought  to  consider  it  so.  No, 
sir ;  I  can  give  you  no  appointment." 

The  man  began  to  tell  the  President 
that  he  would  never  regret  it ;  he  would 
see  how  faithful  he  would  be,  and  he 
would  be  satisfied  that  he  was  better 
fitted  for  paymaster-general  than  the 
one  who  held  the  position  now. 

"  Oh,  you  wish  t^  be  paymaster-gen- 
eral !  Well,  well !  you  Wish  me  to  turn 
out  the  man  I  do  know,  and  put  you  in 
bis  place,  whom  I  don't  know!  You 
may  go,  sir." 

The  President  frowned,  and  waved 
bis  hand  toward  him. 

"And  yoM,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
woman  with  a  stout  voice,  ••  you  can't 
have  an  appointment.  I  ^m  sorry  so 
many  young  girls  are  in  the  Treasury 
Building;  but  that  is  something  over 
which  I  have  no  control." 

"And  yoUj  madam,"  turning  to  the 


languid  woman,  "you  have  not  yet 
stated  your  petition." 

Another  sigh,  and  then,  as  though 
reinforced  by  sudden  vitality,  she  pro- 
duced k  parcel  of  letters,  saying : 

"Read  these,  sir;  they  can  tell  you 
who  I  am.    I  am  too  timid." 

"  That's  nothing  to  me,"  he  answered, 
sharply. 

"  Just  read  them,  sir." 

"  I  can't ;  I  have  no  time." 

"They  are  from  head  people  at  the 
South." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  They  plead  for  me.  I  have  no  con- 
fidence in  myself." 

The  President  was  getting  very  much 
annoyed,  and  shook  his  head  from  side 
to  side,  as  he  always  did  when  he  was 
out  of  patience. 

"  If  you  can  tell  me,  madam,  what 
you  wish,  I  will  listen ;  if  not,  I  will 
go  on  with  the  others." 

"  Read  this  one,"  she  said,  picking  it 
out  very  careAiHy. 

"No;  I  cannot."  Then,  suddenly 
looking  up  with  an  odd  smile,  he 
asked :  "  Have  you  one  from  Jeft  Da- 
vis ? " 

She  did  not  see  the  expression  of  the 
President's  face,  and  she  replied,  in  a 
faint  voice,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  "  I 
have  not,  but  I  can  get  one." 

"  Oh,  don't  put  yourself  to  that  trou- 
ble ;  I  can  know  as  much  from  you  as 
from  him.  FU  take  your  word  for  it 
that  you  can  get  one."  And  the  Presi- 
dent's sleeves  shook  a  little.  "Please 
go  on  and  tell  me  your  story." 

"  Well — ^it  is — ^it  is— of  great  account 
to  me.  It's  about — ^about  my  poor  cow 
— ^which  yoYir  cruel  soldiers  killed,  and 
— and — I  want  the  Gtovemmeut  to  re- 
store the  loss— to  buy  me  a  new  cow." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  poor  cow ;  but 
we  cannot  buy  you  a  new  cow.  Pve 
had  several  cow-petitions.  I  expect 
next  to  have  some  person  bewailing  the 
loss  of  a  cat.  I  have  plenty  of  spare 
time,  of  course — ^have  nothing  to  do, 
and  ought  by  all  means  to  see  that 
every  loss  is  made  good." 

"  I'd  like  to  go  home,"  the  woman 
said. 
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'*!  am  perfectly  willing  that  you 
should,  madam." 

*^  Bat  how  can  I  go,  with  my  petition 
lefiised  9 " 

'<I  cannot  grant  it,"  frowned  the 
President 

"  I  supposed  you  were  a  kind-hearted 
man,"  persisted  the  timid  woman. 

"rU  not  listen  to  youl"  he  said, 
loudly,  calling  forward  some  others. 

"  You  are  just  about  as  much  of  a 
gentleman  as  I  expected  to  find  you," 
added  the  woman,  as  she  flouted  out 
of  the  room.    ♦    *    *    * 

There  was  some  contlision  among  the 
next  set  of  petitioners ;  for  one  singu- 
lar-looking individual  found  much  trou« 
ble  in  getting  a  seat  to  his  liking,  and, 
being  rather  tall  and  rather  awkward, 
and  Yory  stiff,  had  much  difficulty  in 
assuming  a  position. 

"  How  are  you,  my  good  fellow  ? " 
asked  the  President,  shaking  the  stran- 
ger^s  hand  warmly,  adding,  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  *'  It^s  just  the  weather  for 
rheumatism." 

'^Ah,  sir,"  answered  the  stranger, 
with  a  mysterious  air,  his  zigzag  mouth 
zigzagging  at  a  rapid  rate,  "Oh,  sir,"  he 
repeated,  in  almost  a  whisper,  and  with 
his  finger  lifted,  probalriy  to  inspire 
awe,  "  I  hare  come  on  a  serious  errand 
—an  errand  which  inyolves  the  whole 
nation."  And  then,  rolling  his  dull 
eyes,  he  continued,  in  the  same  myste- 
rious manner :  "  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
me,  and  do  exactly  as  I  say ;  for  I  hare 
had  a  vision—" 

**  Of  angels  f  "  interrupted  the  Presi- 
dent 

*'  Well,  I  can't  say  as  to  them  being, 
exactly  angels ;  but  they  he  dis^nbodied 
spirits — Washington,  and  some  of  the 
Presidents.  Washington  sent  a  mes- 
sagei  to  you." 

"Ah?" 

"  Yea,  he  did.  But  first,  before  I  tell 
you,  I  must  sound  you,  to  see  how  deep 
your  Mth  is.  If  you  have  no  faith  in 
Washington,  why,  I  can't  give  yeu 
any." 

"  I  haoe  faith  in  him,  of  course,"  said 
the  President 


"Then  you  will  believe  just  what  I 
tell  you  ? " 

"  That's  a  different  thing.  You  are 
very  honest,  no  doubt,  yet  you  may  be 
mistaken.  I  do  not  believe  any  mesr- 
sages  come  from  another  world,  only  as 
our  own  souls  tdl  us.  If  there  is  any 
thing  for  me  to  know,  my  soul  will  find 
it  out.  Perhaps  I  will  not  listen  to  my 
soul;  then  I  must  suffer  for  it  Pcrhapa 
you  will  not  listen  to  your  soul ;  then 
you  will  suffer."    ♦    ♦    *    * 

A  Catholic  priest  entered,  with  two 
women.  He  looked  at  the  writer  with 
a  face  which  plainly  said  he  would 
rather  she  would  not  be  there.  She 
moved  Irom  the  desk  toward  the  door. 
The  President  waved  his  hand,  saying, 
"Oome  back;   I  do  not  wish  you  to 

go." 

The  priest,  turning  to  the  Presideit, 
said: 

"  I  should  like  a  private  interview." 

"I  do  nothing  privately,"  was  the 
calm  answer;  "  alll  do  is  puUic;"  and 
he  gave  the  signal  for  more  petitioners, 
upon  whom  the^priest  looked  with  un- 
concealed anger,  and  to  the  President 
said,  pompously : 

"  Then  we  are  to  have  no  hearing  S  ** 

"Certainly,  you  shall  be  heard.  I 
will  listen  to  you  now." 

"  That  will  not  do.  I  wish  to  see 
you  alone." 

"  I  can  only  tell  you,  as  I  did  be£»re, 
that  I  do  nothing  privately,"  answered 
the  President,  coldly. 

The  priest  angrily  rose  and  left  the 
room,  followed  by  the  two  women. 
The  President  wen^  on  with  his  work, 
unruffled.  He  was  quite  used  to  all 
sorts  of  addresses,  manners,  and  degrees 
of  respect. 

The  last  of  these  petitioners  was  a 
young  girl  of  singular  beauty. 

"I  cannot  let  you  go  down  theie,^ 
said  the  President,  dwelling  sadly  upon 
his  wordSk  "  Mfw  can  1 9  "  he  asked, 
looking  up  at  the  sweet  face,  so  earnest 
and  tmthAil,  and  the  deep,  spiritual 
eyes  trembling  with  heavy  tears.  "I 
cannot  let  you  go,  and  I  cannot  reAzao 
you.    What  diaU  I  do  f " 
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<«Let  me  go  there,"  she  pleaded.  '^I  8m 
not  afraid.    God  will  take  care  of  me." 

"I  don't  know— I  don't  know,"  lie 
eaid.  ''  Your  faith  is  beaaiiAa---but  I 
don't  know,"  he  added,  in  a  low,  sad 
tone.  Then,  looking  up  sorrowfally, 
he  continned,  ^^  There  is  not  a  woman 
down  there." 

«<  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  thought- 
fully. 

^^Are  yon  not  afhiid — ^not  the  least 
afraid  ?  " 

'^No,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid.  I  hare 
trusted  our  heavenly  Father  many  times 
before,  and  He  has  never  fossaken  me." 

'^And  He  never  will  I"  exclaimed 
tiie  President,  springing  to  his  feet. 
*^  No,  my  child.  He  never  will."  And, 
drawing  a  chair  close  to  the  fire,  he 
went  on:  ^^Come,  sit  here,  until  you 
are  quite  warm.  I  will  write  you  a 
pass.    Ton  shall  go  to  your  father." 

Then,  as  though  he  felt  pained  at 
seeming  inquisitiveness,  he  stopped  sud« 
denly,  when  just  upon  the  verge  of  ask- 
ing something ;  but  the  interest  he  felt 
in  the  petitioner  prevailed,  and  he 
asked  if  she  were  fully  prepared  for 
her  journey. 

**  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  plenty  of  money. 
If  money  could  make  the  heart  glad,  I 
have  enough ;  but  I  have  no  mother, 
and  my  father  is  perhaps  dying.  I  can* 
not  stay  to  get  warm — ^I  can  never  get 
warm.  G-ood-by,  President — kind,  good 
President  Lincoln  I  I  shall  never  see 
you  again  in  this  world;  so  shake 
hands  with  both  of  mine." 

A  moment  more,  and  she  had  gone. 
.  The  President  leaned  forward,  touch- 
^  the  bell,  and  the  room  was  again 
filled.    ♦    *    *    » 

The  conversation  turned  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's fear  that  some  of  the  Southern 
women  might  have  hidden  weapons  to 
take  his  life,  and  it  was  her  earnest  re- 
quest that  women  should  not  be  admit- 
ted, except  in  company  of  gentlemen 
known  to  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  President  answered,  with  much 
animation,  that  he  did  not  feel  afraid, 
and  then  he  added,  solemnly,  '^  I  do  not 
consider  that  I  have  ever  accomplished 


any  thing  without  God ;  and  if  it  is 
His  will  that  I  must  die  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  I  must  be  resigned.  I 
must  do  my  duty  as  I  see  it,  and  leave 
the  rest  with  God.  I  go  to  amusements 
very  much  against  my  inclinations.  I 
go  simply  because  I  must  have  change. 
I  laugh  because  I  must  not  weep ;  that's 
aU— that's  all."    »    *    ♦    ♦ 

*^  You  take  up  too  much  time,"  said 
a  woman,  pushing,  and  stepping  in 
front  of  another.  ^'  I  will  talk  to  the 
President  ntno^  and  then  you  can  finish 
what  you  have  to  say.  "  Mr.  President, 
your  Honor,  my  husband  lost  a  limb  in 
this  last  battle,  and  I  want  the  War 
Department  to  settle  a  pension  upon 
him  without  delay.  I  believe  in  ^  first 
come,  first  served ; '  and  I  want  my  son 
to  have  a  position  in  Washington,  if  it 
is  no  higher  than  clerk  in  the  Treasury 
Building.  Only  two  petitions  I  ask  of 
you.  I  am  in  a  hurry,  for  every  day  I 
.  spend  in  Washington  costs  me  five  dol- 
lars. I  have  been  here  eight  days,  and, 
because  of  the  insolence  of  your  ushers, 
I  could  not  get  up  to  speak  to  you  be- 
fore. Couldn't  you  teach  them  how  to 
treat  a  lady  f  It's  a  great  disgrace  to 
an  establishment  to  have  saucy  ser- 
vants." Then,  in  a  higher  key,  she 
went  on :  "  Only  a  pension  for  my  hus- 
band, and  a  position  for  my  son.  He 
is  just  like  me— he  will  repay  you  for 
all  you  can  do  for  him.  I  have  brought 
him  up  never  to  be  under  obligations 
to  any  person." 

She  paused  to  take  a  good  long 
breath,  and  the  President  interrupted 
her  with : 

^*  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  madam." 

^'  Kot  give  my  husband  a  pension  ?  " 

"No;  the  War  Department  will  at- 
tend to  that." 

"  Not  give  my  son  a  position  ? " 

"  No,  madam." 

Her  countenance  was  expressive  of 
her  anger;  but  the  President  bowed 
her  and  her  indignation  from  the  room. 
Once  she  turned  in  her  exit,  saying,  "  I 
am  proud  and  sensitive,  or  I  would  give 
you  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

A   singular   specimen  of  humanity 
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next  came  forward,  entering  the  room 
alone. 

"  Mr.  President,  your  Honor,  will  you 
give  me  a  position  in  one  of  your  hos- 
pitals, as  nurse  t  I  am  a  doctor — a 
clairvoyant." 

"  Indeed ! " 

*'  Yes ;  I  am  ahead  of  many  others, 
and  just  now,  with  these  natural  eyes 
of  mine" — lifting  her  hand  toward 
two  parti*colored,  stony-looking  orbs — 
"  with  these  eyes  I  can  see  right  into 
your  heart  and  liver  and  lungs;  and 
what  do  you  think  I  might  see  with  my 
spirit-eyes  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure." 

"  No,  sir ;  of  course  you  donH  know. 
It  isn't  ffiven  to  you  to  know.  Tour 
lungs  and  heart  are  all  right,  but  your 
liver  is  in  a  sad  condition.  I  can  give 
you  a  prescription  that  will  make  you 
a  well  man,  and  make  you  live  to  a 
good  old  age.  I  want  to  get  into  a 
hospital,  for  it  is  an  extensive  field  for 
my  talents,  which  will  expand  as  I 
exercise  them.  I  have  been  sick  for 
years  and  years ;  I  can  sympathize  with 
sick  ones.  I  raised  myself  up  from  a 
bed  of  suffering  to  perform  my  mission. 
Have  you  a  place  for  me,  do  you  think  9 " 

'^  Well,  no ;  I  think  not,"  answered 
the  President.  ^  Tou  know  rather  too 
much  for  a  hospital." 

"  Mr.  President,  your  Honor,  I  have 
come  from  the  State  of  New  York," 
said  a  man  with  wonderfhl  physical 
development.  "Mr.  President,  your 
Honor,"  he  continued,  with  a  flourish 
of  his  cane,  *^  I  have  brought  a  com- 
plaint against  Governor  S  He 
takes  no  interest  in  these  exciting  times. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  petitions  present- 
ed to  him.  He  makes  no  effort  to  bring 
things  to  a  focus." 

*^  A  focus  I "  exclaimed  the  Presi- 
dent. "I  am  glad  he  is  so  sensible; 
for  it  would  take  forty  lifetimes  to  do 
that.  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  do 
not  wish  any  complaints  against  your 
Governor.  Go  home,  sir — go  home, 
and  do  not  molest  me."  And  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  with  the  other  petition- 
ers, who  were  scarcely  dismissed  before 
the  room  was  again  filled. 


The  clairvoyant  came  in  a  second 
time  on  tip-toe,  and  her  voice  was  soft 
as  a  peacock's.  Her  light-blue  eye  was 
fixed  on  vacancy,  as  she  approached  the 
President,  saying : 

*^Eind  sir,  I  believe  that  you  will 
change  your  mind  about  interesting 
yourself  in  getting  me  a  position,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  a  vision.  I 
have  seen  and  talked  with  those  who 
occupied  this  mansion  before  they  took 
their  departure  from  this  gross  world 
to  that  region  of  perfect  loveliness — 
that  region  to  which  I  lift  my  eyes— to 
which  my  soul  goes  every  night  only  to 
return  each  day  to  my  mission  here — 
my  mission,  to  heal  the  rick.  A  few 
manipulations  with  these  hands  "—dis- 
playing monstrous  q>eeimenfl — '*a  fefw 
manipulations  will  cure  disease.  1  can 
cast  out  evil  spirits.  I  can  lift  up  the 
weak  and  drooping.  And,  in  my  vis* 
ion,  the  great  doctor  who  has  control 
of  my  gilts  told  me  to  come  to  you 
again.  I  do  not  expect  the  world  to 
praise  me,  for  I  am  not  of  the  world. 
I  find  my  comfort  with  those  beings 
with  whom  I  commane."  Here  her  Uue 
eye,  more  susceptible  than  the  gray  one, 
shed  a  solitary  tear. 

The  President  said:  "Well,  donH 
tell  me  any  thing  more.  I  am  only  a 
poor,  weak  mortal.  I  can't  stand  it--*I 
can't,  indeed."         ♦ 

"Oh,  I  don't  propose  to  rub  yw," 
she  answered,  solemnly.  '^I  want  a 
podtion  in  one  of  the  hospitiils." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  confidentially,"  he 
replied,  dropping  his  voice,  and  moving 
his  head  sideways  with  his  oddest  of 
odd  smiles,  "  I  tell  you,  good  woman, 
those  fellows  at  the  hospitals  are  a 
rough  set;  it  would  take  forty  such 
kind  and  conriderate  persons  as  you  are 
to  rub  faith  into  one  of  them ;  and,  of 
course,  if  they  had  no  faith,  you  could 
do  them  no  good." 

"That's  true,  sir;  it  all  depends 
upon  their  fiEiith.  Without  it,  I  could 
not  help  them." 

"  Then  do  not  waste  your  time  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt" 

"  I  am  sensitive,"  she  continued,  sor- 
rowfully.    "I  am  tery  sensitive;  per- 
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haps  I  could  not  suryiye  the  hospitals. 
I  believe  I  will  go  home.'*  And  the 
blue  eye  and  the  gray  eye  looked  at  the 
President  kindly,  as  she  extended  her 
prodigious  hand. 

A  clergyman  pleaded  for  permission 
to  cross  the  lines — to  go  down  among 
the  prison<pens. 

"  You  shall  go,"  answered  the  Presi- 
dent, extending  his  hand  to  him.  **  It 
is  a  perilous  work,"  he  added,  looking 
up  at  the  calm,  intellectual  face,  and 
feeling  the  influence  of  those  sympa- 
thetic eyes.  "I  can't  exchange  these 
po^r  prisoners  half  fast  enough.  I  have 
great  faith  in  those  laboring  for  them ; 
but  what  can  a  few  do  f  Lee  can  help 
them. — May  you  send  this  letter  to  him  ? 

Of    course,    you    may,   Miss    W . 

What  have  you  written  ? — Very  well — 
just  to  the  point  I  If  Lee  can't  get 
food  for  the  prisoners,  he  can  let  them 
go." 

*^  He  says  he  has  wept  tears  of  blood 
over  this  terrible  Rebellion;  but  he 
could  not  fight  against  the  State  in 
which  he  was  bom." 

''  That's  all  bosh  I— fight  against  his 
State  I  If  a  man  is  born  in  a  bad  State, 
the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  get 
out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible." 

A  young  girl  who  had  much  trouble 
to  get  an  audience,  at  last  succeeded. 

She  begged  to  go  to  her  brother,  who 
was  reported  very  sick.    She  told  the 

President  that  Senator said  he 

could  not  introduce  her,  but  he  would 
get  somebody  else,  for  there  was  a  feud 
between  the  President  and  him8el£ 

**A  feudl"  laughed  the  President. 
^  Well,  we  are  a  little  out  on  politics, 
and  that  little  *  outness'  has  detained 
you.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best — who 
knows  f " 

The  room  was  quite  full.  A  soldier, 
wan  and  lame,  pleaded  for  eight  weeks' 
furlough  to  go  home  and  get  strong. 
The  young  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  My  brother  I — my  dear  brother  I " 

The  President  gave  him  a  furlough 
of  three  months. 

The  petitioners  came  and  went  until 
far  into  the  night.     Their  pleadings 


were  the  same  heard  thousands  of  times 
before.  To  each  one  the  petition  was 
new  and  all-^ibsorbing ;  to  the  Presi- 
dent, only  the  echoes  of  the  vast  army 
already  gone. 

Often  persons  pushed  themselves  into 
the  Executive  Chamber  solely  to  irritate 
the  President.  Many  of  these  were 
women  who  sympathized  with  the  Re- 
bellion, and  their  elegant  courtesy  (?) 
of  manner  was  really  amazing.  Such 
an  one  had  kept  her  chair  during  the 
going  and  coming  of  five  or  six  relays 
of  visitors,  watching  each  as  they  pre- 
sented their  claims,  following  them  with 
her  eyes  to  the  door,  and  then  staring 
at  the  others.  The  President,  annoyed 
at  her  presence,  said,  rather  sternly, 
'^  Have  you  a  petition  to  present  ? " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, with  an  arrogant  expression,  but 
she  only  said,  *'Yes,  sir." 

The  President  said,  "  It  is  time  you 
told  me  what  you  have  to  say;  you 
have  been  here  a  good  while." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  brightly ; 
and,  confident  that  he  had  not  gained 
this  time,  folded  her  hands  with  an  air 
of  perfect  satisfaction. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  errand,  or 
shall  I  go  on  with  the  ethers  ?  " 

*^Yes,  sir,"  and  coolly  stroked  her 
mnS. 

The  President  jerked  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  went  on  with  the  rest.  These 
had  all  gone,  and  still  she  sat  there. 

^^  Shall  I  talk  to  you  now,  or  do  you 
intend  to  stay  all  day  ? "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  which  would  frighten  any 
ordinary  person. 

"  Yes,  sir."  And  the  brazen  woman 
actually  smiled  at  him.  He  snapped 
the  bell,  and  the  room  was  filled.  Her 
presence  was  almost  insupportable.  It 
was  almost  night.  Silent  contempt,  or 
expression  of  anger,  were  alike  unavail- 
ing. For  more  than  an  hour  the  Presi- 
dent had  ignored  her  presence,  but  at 
last  said: 

'^  Will  you,  madam,  prepare  to  give 
me  your  errand,  or  leave  me  alone  f " 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  unblushing  an- 
swer. 

The   President  groaned,  shook 
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head  from  side  to  eide,  stamped  his 
feet,  and,  bringiDg  his  hand  down 
heavily  upon  the  table,  cried,  '^I  will 
call  some  person  who  will  escort  you 
from  the  building/' 
He  moyed  toward  the  door. 
'^Yes,  sir,"  said  the  amiable  lady; 
and,  agile  as  a  cat,  she  sprang  in  front 
of  him,  and  passed  out  of  the  room. 

''President  Lincoln,  I  have  a  very 
gifted  daughter,'*  said  a  silly-looking 
woman.  *'  She  is  an  authoress,  and  has 
been  ever  since  she  was  seven  yeaxs 
old." 

«*  Ah,  indeed  I " 

^'  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  publishers  have  a 
game  of  keeping  her  writings  until  we 
forget  all  about  them,  and  then  publish 
them  without  giving  her  any  remunera- 
tion ;  and  she  always  marks  the  price 
upon  the  first  page.  I  have  a  piece 
with  me  now — it  is  a  stoiy — a  story  in 
one  hundred  and  twelve  chapters.  Will 
you  read  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion  ? 
Please  write  me  a  note,"  she  added, 
quickly.  Giving  the  President  not  an 
instant  to  reply,  she  went  on :  **  If  you 
write  me  a  note,  it  will  have  weight 
with  the  publishers,  and  ■       " 

"  If  the  manuscript,"  interrupted  the 
President,  '^  has  merit,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  note.  If  it  has  no  merit,  all  the 
notes  in  the  world  would  do  it  no 
good." 

"Oh,  it  ha$  merit  1"  replied  the 
woman,  assuming  an  indignant  air,  "  it 
ha$  merit  1  My  daughter  is  a  genius ; 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  note  from  you.  Every  body  has 
recommendations  nowadays.  Just  read 
a  little,"  she  added,  coaxingly.  '^  It  is 
very  fascinating,"  she  went  on  earnest- 
ly.   "  Won't  you  read  it  ? " 

"  I  can't ;  I  don't  like  novels." 

"  Novels  t  sir,  it  is  not  a  novel ;  it  is 
a  story.  I  would  not  allow  my  daugh- 
ter to  write  a  novel,  I  am  a  Christian. 
This  is  a  little  girlish,  thrilling"  story. 
It  displays  a  knowledge  of  history  far 


beyond  her  years."    (And  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  sort.) 

A  young  man  desired  a  clerkahip. 
He  was  sure  he  would  be  made  for  the 
world  if  he  had  a  position  in  Washing- 
ton. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  young  man,"  the 
President  answered ;  "  you  are  mis> 
taken.  What  you  ask  for  would  rain 
you.  Ko,  no;  go  home,  and  do  any 
thing  there  that  comes  to  you,  rathff 
than  be  deluded  by  such  false  ideas. 
Washington  is  no  place  for  a  young 
man  to  come  to  from  a  good  home." 

^'I  am  veiy  steady,"  answered  %he 
young  man,  modestly. 

"  That  may  be ;  but  this  is  no  place 
for  you.  Temptations  abound  here. 
Believe  me  to  be  your  friend,  young 
man.  Take  my  advice,  and  go  home." 
Beeming  much  disappointed,  he 
gracefully  bowed  to  the  President  as 
he  moved  backward  from  the  room. 
The  President,  pleased  with  his  man- 
ner, said,  as  the  petitioner's  hand 
touched  the  door : 

"You  will  thank  me,  three  yean 
from  now ;  yet,  I  know  I  seem  unkind 
to  you — ^very  unkind." 

"  It  does  seem  splendid  to  have  a  po> 
sition  in  Washington,"  waa  the  eames;! 
answer. 

"  Three  years  added  to  your  present 
good  sense  will  reveal  to  you  the  quick- 
sands from  which  you  will  be  saved,  by 
going  noto  directly  to  your  home.  WiH 
you  go  ? " 
**  Yes,  sir." 

The  President  was  speakiag  of  8w|^" 
den  death.  ffH 

.  "I  believe  you  are  ready  to  dip  I 
any  time,"  said  a  friend  to  him. 

"  No,  I  am  not  ready,"  aasi 
President,  moumfolly ;  " eachi 
look  over  its  events  and  ii 
think  of  those  I  have  madr 
those  I  have  made  miserali' 
I  might  have  been  trur 
bor,  truer  to  my  God." 
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Again  the  Summer  holds  the  hills  in 
splendor.  Her  cloud-fleets  sail  down 
the  infinite  ocean  ns  peacefully  as  they 
did  one  year  ago ;  her  forests  siray  and 
murmur  in  as  deep  content ;  her  apples 
redden  in  the  hillndde  orchard;  her 
com  waves  its  tassels;  her  tobacco 
holds  up  its  cups  of  amber  in  the  sud, 
just  the  same.  Again  Eirene  sits  by  the 
window;  but  she  does  not  watch  the 
clouds,  or  count  the  tobacco-stalks,  or 
build  palaces  in  dreams.  Her  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  road  whwe  it  emerges 
from  the  woods.  Where  is  the  horse 
with  the  arching  neck,  and  the  gal- 
lant rider,  of  one  year  ago  ?  Sustain- 
ing the  drooping  spirits  of  Miss  Pres- 
cott,  probably.  Yet  Eirene's  gaze  does 
not  wander  till  the  white  road  Betdes 
iji  the  evening  shadow.  With  the  com- 
ing morning  she  renews  her  watch, 
saying,  "  Paul,  you  will  come  to-day." 
So  hard  is  it  for  youth  and  truth  to  let 
go  of  its  faith.  How  many  times  her 
heart  has  fluttered  like  a  bird^s,  at  the 
sight  of  Fleetfoot  and  his  handsome 
rider,  coming  eagerly  along  that  road 
to  her !  How  many  times,  with  linger- 
ing, loving  looks,  that  rider  has  turned 
reluctantly  away  1  How  could  she  be- 
lieve that  he  would  never  come  again  f 
How  could  she  make  it  seem  that  she 
should  never  hear  more  the  thud  of 
Fleetfoot's  feet  upon  tiie  little  bridge  f 
The  scene  in  the  garden,  the  last  week 
of  neglect,  seems  a  dream — here  in  the 
spot  where  she  has  been  so  happy — 
where  he  once  enveloped  and  glorified 
her  with  his  love !  Thus  each  morning 
she  said  again,  *^  This  day  will  bring  a 
letter,  or  he  will  come."  But  the  days 
wore  on ;  no  letter  came,  and  no  Paul. 
At  last  she  unlocked  the  little  box  that 
held  every  letter  he  had  ever  written 
her.    How  well  she  knew  each  one,  and 
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just  at  what  time  he  had  written  this, 
or  this"!  Here  was  one  in  which  he 
told  her  that,  although  surrounded  by 
the  brilliant  and  the  beautiful,  he  was 
solitary  and  niiserable  because  she  was 
not  there.  Here  was  another,  in  which 
he  wrote  her  that  every  pulse  in  his  be- 
ing trembled  with  joy  because  he  was 
coming  to  be  happy  in  her  presence. 
She  read  them  over,  and  tried  to  make 
them  seem  true  once  more.  Her  mind 
was  as  troubled  as  her  heart,  for  its  es- 
sence was  truth.  If  these  words  were 
true — and  she  felt  them  to  be  true  when 
he  uttered  them — how  could  they  mean 
nothing  now  ?  If  he  loved  her  enough 
to  seek  her  as  he  did,  how  could  he  for- 
sake her  to-day  ?  This  child,  with  her 
affections  rooted  in  constancy,  could 
realize  nothing  of  the  moods  of  a  man 
moved  by  every  fluctuating  circum- 
stance. She  had  not  grown  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  heart  where  she  could 
say,  '*  He  had  many  natures.  I  think  he 
loved  me  well  with  one."  Soon  the  slen- 
der fingers  began  to  untie  the  ribbon 
which  bound  the  precious  packet,  then 
tremble  and  fail  and  at,  last  falteringly 
tie  them  up  again,  and,  without  reading 
a  word,  put  them  back.  Ardent,  pas- 
sionate, and  tender,  how  would  they 
seem  to  her  now,  in  the  desolation  in 
which  she  sat !  Herein  he  had  said, 
over  and  over  again,  that  he  never  could 
be  happy  when  she  was  not  near.  Yet 
this  very  moment,  while  she  sat  think- 
ing of  him,  missing,  needing  him,  as  in 
all  her  life  she  had  never  missed  or 
needed  any  one  before,  was  he  not  en- 
tirely occupied  and  absorbed  by  anoth- 
er 9  Already  she  felt  through  her  being 
the  keenest  suffering  which  can  come  to 
a  perfectly  truthful  nature — distrust%f 
the  one  loved  best.  Believe  me,  there 
is  no  pang  like  this.  More  than  happi- 
ness WAS  taken  from  her,  more  than  love 
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— faith  in  the  man  who  had  represented 
to  her  all  that  was  highest  and  bright- 
est in  manhood. 

She  could  not  utter  one  word  in  the 
presence  of  her  family  that  might  cast 
the  faintest  reproach  upon  Paul.  They 
knew  her  trouble  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  him ;  for  he  did  not  come, 
and  they  could  not  forget  the  last  sum- 
mer, nor  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
he  had  promised  to  claim  Eirene  as  his 
wife.  But  they  saw  the  white  and 
watchful  face,  and  respected  its  sorrow 
too  much  to  ask  questions.  Each  one 
said,  silently,  ^^  Can  this  be  our  Eirene  ? " 
and,  by  constant,  nameless  little  acts  of 
love,  sought  to  prove  the  depth  and 
tenderness  of  their  sympathy. 

Two  weeks  had  gone  by — two  weeks 
in  which  every  day  had  been  a  long, 
loving  watch  for  one  w^ho  did  not  coaie. 

"  She  must  be  gone  now,"  said  Eirene. 
^^  He  too,  perhaps,  has  gone  with  her.  I 
must  go  back;  I  have  been  idle  too 
long  I  "  As  she  said  these  words,  she 
felt  an  infinite  weariness,  as  if  she  could 
never  take  up  her  work  again. 

Yet,  amid  all,  a  faint  hope  awoke  into 
life.  If  he  was  still  there,  waiting  for 
her,  he  would  explain  all.  Had  he  not 
begged  her,  whatever  happened,  to  be- 
lieve in  him,  to  love  him,  and  to  wait 
for  him  ?    She  would. 

Never  before  had  Muggins  looked  so 
forlorn ;  never  before  had  she  moved 
quite  so  slowly.  Apparently  she  bad 
taken  on  the  dejection  of  her  dearest 
friend ;  and  every  dragging  step  which 
she  took  forwards  seemed  a  protest 
against  bringing  Eirrae  back  to  the 
scene  of  her  troubles.  The  impulse 
which  impelled  Muggins  to  do  it  can- 
not be  explained ;  but  just  as  she  reach* 
ed  Mr.  Mallane's  gate,  she  stood  perfect- 
ly still.  Lowell  Yale  jerked  the  reins 
and  implored  her  to  ^^  get  up,"  but  she 
would  not  stir.  A  light  laugh  from  the 
veranda,  in  the  mocking  tones  which 
she  knew  too  well,  gave  Eirene  a  fainty 
feeling  about  her  heart,  as  if  it  w^:e 
g^ng  to  stop  beating.  Before  they 
reached  the  house,  she  had  seen  Bella 
and  Grace  sitting  there,  and  it  seemed 
all  that  she  could  do  to  live  through 


going  past  them.  To  be  stopped,  to  sit 
there  helpless,  an  object  for  them  to 
gaze  upon  and  to  laugh  at,  seemed  more 
than  could  be  borne.  "  Get  up,  Mug- 
gins I"  Muggins  only  stuck  her  feet 
firmer  and  deeper  in  the  dust,  and  stir- 
red not. 

"  I  am  paid  for  coming  to  Busyville, 
if  it  were  only  to  see  such  a  horse  I 
Where,  where  did  it  como  from?  I 
know  it  lived  before  Noah ! "  And  as 
she  uttered  these  words,  in  a  penctrat- 
isg  tone  which  she  knew  reached  ths 
occupants  of  the  buggy,  Isabella  Pres* 
cott  laughed  again,  more  mockingly 
than  before. 

**  Don't,"  said  Grace.  "  That's  poor 
Mr.  Yale.  He's  very  poor,  and  father 
feels  sorry  for  him.  That's  Eirene.  She 
used  to  live  with  us.  I  like  her,  and  so 
does  Paul ;  but  mother  don't  I  wouldn't 
hurt  her  feelings  for  the  world.  She  is 
so  kind  to  every  body.  Please  donH 
laugh,  Miss  Presoott!  You  wouldn't; 
if  you  knew  her." 

^*  But  I  may  laugh  at  the  horse,  mayn't 
I?    Look  at  it  I" 

There  was  a  picture.  The  rusty  old 
buggy,  and  its  occupants  covered  wi1& 
dust,  Lowell  Yale  jerking  the  reins,  and 
calling  upon  Muggins  to  *^get  up;'* 
Muggins  standing  stone  still,  save  whea 
the  warning  whip  came  down  upon  her 
back,  when  she  gave  a  jump  upward  and 
a  push  backward,  as  if  she  were  going 
to  back  herself  all  the  way  to  Hill-top. 

Just  then  thePrescott  span  and  ba- 
rouche drove  towards  the  door  for  the 
evening  drive.  The  extremes  in  the  for- 
tune of  the  girl  upon  the  veranda  and 
the  girl  in  the  buggy  could  hardly  be 
contrasted  more  strongly  than  by  the 
two  opposing  vehicles.  The  ctqiarisoned 
bays,  the  liveried  servants,  the  emblaa- 
oned  carriage  stood  beside  the  poor  old 
buggy  and  the  vicious  old  horse,  and 
the  contrast  brought  the  paltry  triumph 
to  its  owner  so  dear  to  little  soula 

Muggins  monopolized  the  Mallane- 
gate  and  carriage-stand,  and  must  be 
got  out  of  the  way.  There  was  no  help 
for  it  Eirene  must  descend  b^are 
them,  with  that  cruel  laugh  still  ring- 
ing through  her  brain.    She  did  it  with 
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a  bowed  head ;  but  as  she  reached  the 
ground,  the  ttmea  of  the  belored  yoioo 
made  her  lift  it  involuntarily ;  the  very 
tone  brought  support  and  coun^e.  Sure* 
ly  he  would  silence  the  mocklDg  voice. 

Paul  had  come  to  the  door  just  in 
time  to  catch  one  of  Muggins'  most  ri« 
diculous  antics.  He  might  have  laugh* 
ed,  had  he  not  seen  Eirene.  His  first 
impulse  was  the  old  one  —to  catch  her 
up  and  carry  her  far  away  from  all  her 
hideous  surroundings;  his  second  was 
to  go  and  assist  her.  He  had  taken  the 
first  step  towards  doing  it,  when  Bella 
exclaimed : 

"  See  I  see  I  that  atrocious  beast  is 
backing  that  old  box  into  King  Ferdi- 
nand's face  I  Oh  I  oh  I  they  are  going 
to  run  I " 

^  Don't  be  alarmed,  Miss  Prescott" 

These  were  the  words  that  Eirene 
heard  in  the  assuring  tone.  They  were 
not  for  her  I  They  were  not  for  her,  in 
her  loneliness  and  poverty — not  for  hei*, 
his  promised  wife;  they  were  for  the 
gay  and  mocking  stranger. 

An  hour  later,  Eirene  sat  in  her  old 
chair,  withdrawn  from  the  window.  She 
had  just  seen  her  f&ther  and  Muggins 
depart  As  she  watched  them  move 
slowly  away,  her  impulse  was  to  follow, 
and  implore  her  father  to  take  her  back. 
It  seemed  to  her,  that  she  could  not  be 
left  behind — as  if  her  last  friend  was 
leaving  her ;  but  with  the  consciousness 
that  there  was  nothing  for  her  but  to 
be  left,  she  became  quiet,  and  followed 
them  with  her  eyes  till  they  were  out 
of  sight.  Thus  she  sat,  with  her  still 
white  iace,  and  her  hands  listlessly 
dropped  upon  her  lap.  Life  seemed  too 
dreadful  to  be  borne.  She  had  thought 
that  they  would  all  be  gone — that  her 
heart  would  no  longer  be  tortured  with 
so  many  mocking  sights.  She  had 
hoped,  fondly,  timidly  hoped,  that,  after 
all,  Paul  would  have  remained  behind, 
to  explain,  to  comfort  her,  to  tell  her 
why  she  had  been  left  alone.  But  her 
enemy  was  still  here,  and  she  looked  as 
if  she  were  going  to  stay  forever.  This 
enemy  mocked  and  ridiculed  her  yet. 
Paul's  words  of  comfort  were  not  for 
her ;  no,  they  were  for  her  tormentor. 


Oh,  wretchedness  of  love,  and  of  youth  I 
whv  couldn't  she  die  I 

The  sound  of  wheels  made  her  look 
up ;  and  even  where  she  sat  she  found 
that  she  could  see  Mr.  Mallanc's  gate. 
For  her  own  sake  she  knew  that  she 
ought  to  retreat  fuither  into  the  room ; 
but'  a  miserable  fascination  held  her 
gaze.  She  did  not  see  the  barouche  and 
the  bays,  but  a  light  phaeton  with  a  sin* 
gle  horse  champing  his  bit,  and  striking 
his  feet  before  it.  Presently  Paul  and 
Miss  Prescott  came  out  of  the  house  to- 
gether, Paul  with  the  young  lady's 
wraps.  How  long  it  took  him  to  adjust 
them  in  her  carriage-seat  I  With  what 
infinite  pains  he  folded  and  refolded  the 
great  fleecy  shawl  over  its  slender  bars, 
that  they  might  not  come  in  contact 
with  that  susceptible  back  I  Not  a  man 
among  her  slaves  but  what  felt  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  encircle  it,  to  give  it  the 
full  benefit  of  the  muscular  support  of 
his  manly  arm,  while  he  heard  the 
young  lady  murmur  in  pleading  tones, 
as  he  often  did, 

^^  Ob,  my  back  I  it  tires  me  so  to  ride  1 
I  feel  as  if  I  should  faint." 

And  as  she  had  the  art  of  looking  as 
if  she  were  going  to  do  so,  and  always 
began  toppling  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  what  could  the  most  reserved  of 
men  do  but  support  this  feeble  creature, 
if  but  out  of  human  pity  ?  Only  it  was 
remarkable  how  wonderfully  she  revived 
a  moment  after,  of  course  to  the  great 
joy  of  her  supporter.  If  he  only  could 
have  seen  her  a  few  hours  later,  spring* 
ing  about  her  room  with  the  agility  of 
a  cat,  it  would  have  afforded  him  a 
study  in  feminine  backs  sufficiently 
puzzling  to  have  driven  to  despair  any 
masculine  brain.  This  moment  Paul 
was  making  most  tender  provision  for 
this  omnipresent  vertebra.  How  care- 
ftdly  he  assisted  her  into  her  seat,  the 
young  lady  who  was  so  delicate  1  How 
assiduously  he  arranged  the  mat  for  her 
feet  I  How  slowly  he  drew  on  his  driv- 
ing-gloves, took  his  seat  by  her  side, 
took  the  reins  in  his  hand,  before  the 
gay  horse  darted  away  and  bore  them 
out  of  sight  1 

It  was  all  too  much  for  the  eyes  of 
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the  wom-ont  watcher  in  Seth  Qood* 
love's  chamber.  She  had  seen  it  alL 
Some  horrible  spell  drew  her  toward 
the  window  and  held  her  there.  Kot  a 
gesture,  not  an  act,  not  a  look  of  bis 
had  escaped  her. 

*'  She  has  been  cruel  to  me,"  said  the 
aching  heart;  ^*3ret  see  how  he  serves 
her  1 "  She  uttered  no  cry,  but  she 
drew  her  hand  across  her  forehead,  as 
if  to  brush  away  the  confusion  in  her 
brain.  '*Ohl  he  said  he  loyed  me— 
loyed  me  alone,"  she  murmured ;  '*  that 
his  life  began  and  ended  in  me ;  that  I 
was  soon  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  my  hus" 
band.  He  said,  *■  No  matter  what  you 
see,  nor  how  hard  things  may  seem,  still 
believe  in  me,  and  love  me  I '  I  will, 
Paul ;  but  to  be  lefk  alone,  without  one 
word,  one  look,  one  act  of  kindness, 
and  to  see  you  give  all  to  this  cruel 
stranger,  is  hard.  What  does  it  mean, 
Paul,  if  you  love  me — if  I  am  to  be  your 
wife."  Then,  confused  in  thought,  des- 
olate in  heart,  she  crept  down  from  the 
chamber,  out  of  the  gate,  and  mechani- 
cally, without  knowing  wherefore,  turn- 
ed her  feet  towards  the  Lover's  Walk. 
She  had  not  been  there  since  the  even- 
ing that  she  walked  in  it  with  Paul. 
That  evening,  and  its  bliss,  now  sharply 
defined  in  her  memory  in  contrast  with 
the  wretchedness  of  the  present,  seemed 
to  draw  her  back  irresistibly  to  the  old 
haunt.  She  drew  her  sun-bonnet  close 
over  her  face,  that  no  one  might  see  her, 
and  hurried  on.  The  grass  was  soft 
under  her  feet;  the  trees  bent  down  and 
whispered  to  her,  as  in  the  happy  June 
hours,  but  she  was  unconscious  of  their 
ministry.  She  did  not  pause  till  she 
came  to  the  end  of  the  Walk.  Here 
Paul  had  kissed  her,  and  uttered  his 
last  words  to  her. 

The  light  was  growing  dim,  and,  with 
an  instinctive  dread  of  being  seen  here 
alone,  she  crept  inside  of  the  curtain 
which  a  wild  vine  had  hung  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  sat  down  upon  the  moss 
ioside.  A  great  willow  IkM  its  canopy 
over  her  head  and  £smned  her  £ace  with 
its  pendants.  On  the  other  side,  the 
river  ran  with  deep,  swift  flow.  As  the 
willow-boughs  swayed  and  opened,  she 


could  see  it  moving  on.    It  seemed  to 
invite  her,  to  beckon  her  to  come  to  it. 
How  easy  to  lie  down  in  its  cool  boatHn, 
and  be  borne  fh>m  all  this  trouble  for- 
ever. If  this  were  Hfe,  she  was  sure  she 
could  not  bear  it.    How  blessed  to  end 
it  at  onoel    What  rest,  what  peace, 
there  seemed  to  be  in  those  cool,  tran- 
quil waters  1    How  many  thousands  be« 
lore  her  had  felt  the  same  temptatioxi, 
and  had  yielded  to  it  I  What  had  come 
to  them  then  ?  *  Ah,  that  was  the  ques- 
tion.   The  girl  had  moyed  to  the  steep 
bank.    Every  glance  of  the  water  made 
more  irresistible  the  impulse  within  to 
drop  quietly  down  into  that  liquid  bed, 
and  end  all.    Would  it  end  it  ?    Even 
now  the  quick,  strong  conscience  threw 
its  rein  over  desire  and  weakness^  and 
forced  her  to  remember  what  her  Chris- 
tian mother  had  so  often  told  her — ^that 
life  is  not  oitr  own,  but  God's ;  that  we 
must  accept  its  penalties,  bear  its  pains, 
fhlfil  its  promises,  but  that  we  haTe  no 
right  to  cast  it  off,  to  flee  ftom  it,  lest 
we  should  fail  through  it  to  reach  that 
more  exceeding  and  el^mal  life  of  glory 
of  which  it  is  the  faintest  dawn.    Dim, 
far,  impossible,  seemed  the  other  life  of 
glory  to  this  young  and  overburdened 
heart;   but  this  life,  how   keen,  how 
deep  its  pang  I    She  had  read  of  brave 
souls  who  conquered  it;  but  she  vras 
not  brave  nor  strong.  It  had  conquered 
her.    Still  the  slender  feet  hung  over 
the  high  bank ;  stiU  the  white  forehead, 
with  its  restraining  thought,  held  ber 
back  from  the  alluring  water,  when  the 
murmur  of  human  yoices  divided  the 
ajr  with    the  murmur  of  the  vraves. 
What  tone  was  it  that  made  Eirene  in- 
stinctively draw  forward  to  the  curtain 
of  vines,  which  screened  her  from  the 
walk  f    It  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
it  came  to  the  spot  where  Paul  had  kiss- 
ed her.    It  was  Paul,  who  stood  here 
now  with  Isabdla  Prescott. 

^*  Ton  will  always  be  dearer  to  me, 
Bella,  for  this  visit,"  he  was  saying. 
^*  Indeed,  I  never  should  have  known  yon 
truly  if  you  had  not  come  here.  Hew 
could  I  have  so  misunderstood  you, 
Bell  1  I  used  to  think  that  you  were 
bom  to  trifle,  and  acted  accordinglyt. 
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Ton  seem  to  me  as  cb*nged  as  if  you 
were  another  creature.  It  would  have 
saved  a  world  of  trouble  if  I  could  have 
known  your  heart  before  it  was  too  late.^' 

A  deep  sigh  was  the  only  response. 

*^  Don't  sigh  so,  Bella  I  Do  you  sup* 
pose  I  can  ever  forget  what  you  suffer 
for  me  ?  It  will  be  the  regret  of  my 
life.  Oh,  Bella,  why  didn't  you  show 
yonr  real  heart  to  me  more  than  a  year 
ago  ?  then  we  should  not  be  divided  to- 
night." 

"  Don^t  you  know,  Paul,"  murmured 
a  broken  voice,  ^*  that,  when  a  woman 
loves,  her  first  instinct  is  to  hide  her 
real  feelings  ?  "  * 

'*  Tes ;  but  how  was  I  to  dream  of 
such  a  thing  in  you  t  Really,  you  play- 
ed the  coquette  so  perfectly,  I  never 
suRpected  you  of  having  real  feeling." 

^^I  was  too  proud  to  betray  it.  I 
neTer  should  haye  betrayed  it,  if  my 
feelings  had  not  conquered  my  pride." 

*'  Why  did  they  conquer  it  too  late  ? 
It  is  like  all  of  my  fate  I "  said  Paul. 

^*  Why  is  it  too  late  ? "  murmured  the 
faltering  voice. 

'*  I  am  bound — irrevocably  bound  I " 
bitterly  answered  Paul. 

"To  whom?  I  have  seen  nobody 
who  has  seemed  to  have  any  special 
claim  upon  you.  Who  has  robbed  me  ?  ** 

'*  One  your  inferior,  and  mine,  in  po- 
sition. I  have  loved  her,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  our  lives  are  so  conflicting,  I 
am  now  convinced  that  we  ought  never 
to  be  married.  I  would  release  myself 
if  I  could.  But  I  consider  a  promise  a 
landing  obligation.  If  I  could  have 
known  you  as  you  are,  Bella,  it  would 
neyer  haye  been  made." 

«  What  is^hat  f  " 

They  both  started  at  a  sound  as  of 
something  falling  very  near.  There 
was  a  rostle  of  leaves,  then  all  was 
quiet. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  a  snake  I "  said  Bella. 

Each  looked,  but  saw  nothing,  save 
wavy  boughs  and  yines.  But  a  chill 
ran  through  Paul ;  he  shivered  as  one 
does  in  standing  near  a  human  being 
in  the  dark  without  knowing  it.  His 
last  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips, 
before  he  hated  himself  for  uttering 


them ;  he  knew  them  to  be  false.  The 
face  before  him  receded,  and  another, 
the  face  that  he  loved,  again  seemed  to 
touch  his.  He  started  with  a  shock  as 
he  thought  that  he  stood  in  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  kissed  it — ^where  he 
had  said,  ^*  No  matter  what  you  see,  no 
matter  how  things  may  seem,  believe  in 
me."  That  was  scarcely  three  weeks 
ago;  and  what  had  he  been  saying? 
If  she  could  have  heard  the  words 
which  he  had  just  uttered,  how  could 
she  still  belieye  in  him  ?  He  felt  like  a 
man  enthralled  by  some  spell  which  he 
hated,  yet  which  he  had  no  power  to 
break.  Had  not  this  woman  by  his  side 
always  compelled  him  to  do  and  say 
things  which  made  him  hateful  to  him- 
self? Always  I  Yet  how  fair  and  gen- 
tle and  drooping  she  looked  now  I  She 
loyed  him  ?  Then,  from  whence  came 
this  iaint  and  far  suspicion  of  her  now  ? 
While  he  gazed,  why  did  her  face  look 
false  even  amid  its  suffering  9  Was  he 
unjust  to  her,  eyen  while  she  fascinated 
him  and  held  him  ?  In  an  instant  the 
place  seemed  haunted.  He  thought 
that  he  saw  something  white — ^white, 
like  a  woman^s  face,  in  the  darkness, 
through  the  swaying  vines. 

"  Come ! "  he  said ;  "  that  was  a  cu- 
rious noise.  It  really  makes  me  feel  sli- 
peratiiiouSk  Does  it  you,  Bella  ?  But  I 
never  heard  of  a  ghost  in  our  Lover's 
Walk,"  he  added,  laughing.  *^  I  did 
not  intend  to  stray  so  far." 

They  hurried  back,  but  Paul  saw  a 
white  face  close  to  his  all  the  way. 

It  was  past  midnight,  yet  still  he  sat 
in  the  drawing-room,  listening  to  that 
sensuons,  pleading  melody  of  Bell's, 
which  had  grown  to  have  such  ^ower 
over  him.  It  held  him  where  he  sat; 
yet  still  a  white,  cold  face  seemed  to 
touch  his. 

"Where  is  she?  What  have  you 
done  with  her  ?  Toa  have  killed  her, 
Paul  Mallane  I  and  may  the  Lord  curse 
your  soul  I "  cried  Tilda  Stade,  as  she 
rushed  into  the  room,  with  her  hair  fly* 
ing  and  het  eyes  filled  with  the  wildest 
excitement.  In  his  best  moments,  Paul 
hated  the  sight  of  Tilda,  but  she  seem- 
ed nothing  short  of  an  avenging  demon 
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to  him  now ;  and,  even  amid  the  re- 
morse and  terror  caused  by  her  words, 
his  first  impulse  was  to  eeiase  her  and 
thrust  her  out  of  the  window.  ^^Oh, 
there^s  no  use  standing  there,  looking 
white P'  she  went  on;  **and  you  had 
better  stive  your  cat-face  against  the 
wall — y(m!  "  she  cried,  glaring  at  Misa 
Prescott,  who  had  wheeled  round  on 
the  piano-stool.  "  Where  do  you  sup- 
pose she  is,  while  you^re  drummin'  on 
the  pcanner  f  Likelier  than  not,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river.    Oh  t  oh  1 " 

*' Woman,  stop  your  noise  t"  said 
Paul,  who  expected  every  instant  to  see 
the  whole  family  appear,  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  such  cries.  "Stop!  If  you 
ore  looking  for  Miss  Vale,  I  will  go  with 
you."  And  taking  his  hat,  ho  walked 
out,  Tilda  following  him.  He  asked  no 
questions,  needed  no  explanations.  He 
knew  all.  That  was  her  face  that  he 
saw  through  the  vines  I  That  was  why 
•uch  a  Bhiver  struck  him  as  he  uttered 
those  false  words  to  Bella.  She  heard 
them.  In  her  desolation,  she  had  gone 
back  alone  to  their  last  meeting-place, 
and  that  was  what  she  heard,  and  fh>m 
his  lips.  He  stalked  on  without  a 
word,  and  soon  left  Tilda  far  behind. 
He  went  straight  to  the  end  of  the 
Walk,  pushed  back  the  heavy  vines, 
and  there,  her  sun-bonnet  by  her  side, 
her  face  almost  hidden  in  the  moss,  she 
laid,  as  if  she  were  dead. 

^*  Eirene !  "  he  said,  bending  down  to 
her.  There  was  no  answer.  His  hand 
touched  the  cold  face,  and  a  deeper 
shiver  ran  through  him  than  when  he 
thought  that  he  felt  it  hours  before. 
She  was  insensible —perhaps  she  was 
dead.  This  was  his  only  thought,  as 
he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her  away,  never  pausing  even  to  still 
Tilda^s  outcries,  till  he  had  laid  her  on 
her  own  bed. 

Isabella,  watching  at  the  window, 
was  the  only  one  who  saw  him  bear  his 
burden  to  the  house.  No  one  had  been 
awakened,  and  ahe  sat  waiting  for  his 
return,  wondering  what  explanation  he 
would  make  her  when  he  came.  She 
waited  long.  The  East  was  flushed 
with  morning  light  when  he  appeared 


from  the  house  across  the  street.  Then, 
the  look  on  his  face  was  so  diffi^pent 
from  any  that  she  had  ever  seen  on  it 
befbre,  that  even  she  did  not  dare  to 
intrude  and  speak.  He  did  not  see  her, 
and  passed  on  to  his  own  room  without 
a  word. 

WUd  and  wonderful  were  the  stories 
which  ran  from  factory  to  factory  the 
next  morning.  *^  A  man  had  seen  Paid 
Mallane  come  out  of  Lover's  Walk  with 
Eirene  Vale  in  his  arms  at  two  o^clock 
in  the  morning  I  *'  «« That  Yale  girl  last 
night  threw  herself  into  the  river,  and 
Paul  Mallane  dragged  her  out,  and  both 
have  been  seen  together  in  the  street  in 
a  very  dripping  condition,  with  Tilda 
Stade  crying  behind."  "  The  V«Je  giil 
had  gone  crazy  with  love  for  Panl  Mal- 
lane, because,  now  the  Boston  folks 
were  around,  he  did  not  notice  her. 
She  was  a  fool  to  suppose  that  he 
would.  She  had  tried  to  kill  herself, 
and  there  was  likely  more  reason  for  her 
doing  so  than  people  knew.  When  he 
was  seen  on  the  street  with  her  in  the 
winter,  every  body  knew  that  it  was  for 
no  good.  Paul  Mallane  never  noticed  a 
shop-girl  yet,  but  to  do  her  hann.^ 
'*  Eirene  Yale  had  better  go  home,  and 
stay  there.  In  a  quiet  way  she  had  held 
her  head  very  high — too  high;  that^ 
always  the  way  with  sttch  people.  The 
company  she  had  slighted  was  altogeth- 
er too  good  for  her.  She  had  lost  her 
character,  and  had  better  leave.  No- 
body would  speak  to  her  if  she  stayed." 

The  subject  of  all  this  sweet  charily 
returned  to  consciousness  late  that  morn- 
ing, to  find  herself  in  the  arms  of  Tilda 
Stade,  with  a  physician  sitting  near, 
watching  her  intently.  He  informed 
her  that  she  had  been  overcome  by 
physical  weakness  and  mental  distress ; 
that  nothing  but  an  entire  change  of 
scene,  and  of  life,  could  insure  her  bom 
serious  illness. 

"I  understand,"  she  said,  with  per- 
fect calmness.  "I  will  go  away  this 
afternoon,  and  never  come  back." 

She  had  a  look  upon  her  face  as  if 
she  had  just  returned  from  a  vety  re- 
mote country — as  if  all  she  saw  was 
new  and  strange,  or  but  dimly  remem- 
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bererl,  bUe  pat  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head, as  if  8he  were  trying  to  recall 
something,  or  to  collect  her  thoughts ; 
;et,  when  she  spoke,  her  words  were 
perfectly  coherent,  and  there  was  not  a 
touch  of  wildness  in  her  manner:  in- 
stead, it  seemed  unnaturally  calm.  She 
sat  like  this,  propped  in  an  arm- chair, 
when  she  heard  Tilda  say,  in  reply  to  a 
knock  at  the  door, 

*''  Paul  Mallane,  you  can^t  come  in." 

'*I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Mallane,"  said 
Elrene;  ^*and,  Tilda,  you  may  go,  if 
you  will  be  so  kind." 

Gentle  as  the  tone  was  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken,  ther^  was  a  dignity 
and  a  positivene^s  in  it  unknown  to 
Eirene  before.  Tilda  was  so  oyercome 
and  astonished  by  it,  that  she  yielded 
at  once,  opened  the  door  for  Paul,  and 
walked  out  herself. 

*•  Forgive  me — say  that  you  forgive 
me,  my  darling  I"  he  said,  before  he 
reached  her  chair. 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  Paul." 

^^  But  do  you  care  for  me  ?  Tell  me 
that  you  care  for  me  still ;  it  is  all  I  ask." 

'^  Yes,  I  care  for  you,  Paul ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  you." 

**  Dou^t  be  hard  with  me,  Eirene — 
don^t !  I  did  not  mean  a  word  that  I 
said  last  night." 

"  Didn't  you  ? "  she  asked,  with  the 
old,  innocent  wonder  in  her  eyes. 
"  Why  did  you  say  it,  then  ?  " 

"  I  can^t  explain  to  you,  Eirene,  the 
conflicting  and  complex  influences 
which  may  come  into  a  man's  life — 
how  he  may  love  one  woman  devoted- 
ly, and  yet  be  led  on  to  say  a  thousand 
things  which  he  don't  half  mean,  or 
don't  mean  at  all,  to  another,  just 
through  the  force  of  influences  which 
he  cannot  control." 

*^Do  men  say  so  many  things  that 
they  don't  mean?"  she  said,  bewU- 
deredly.  ^*  Perhaps — ^you  didn't  mean 
what  you  said  to  me.  I  thought  you 
did.  I  don't  think  I  understand  how  a 
person  can  say  one  thing  and  mean  an- 
other." 

"  No,  you  never  will  understand  it," 
said  PauL  *^I  am  a  villain  and  a 
wretch,  bi^t  I  swear  to  you  I  did  mean 


every  word  1  said  to  you ;  and  I  mean 
it  now,  and  I  will  prov^  it,  by  devoting 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  to  you." 

*'I  don't  want  you  to  devote  your 
life  to  me,  Paul." 

'^  You  don't  I  "  exclaimed  Paul,  in  a 
tone  in  which  incredulity,  astonishment, 
and  distress  were  commingled. 

**  No ;  I  don't  want  you  to  do  a  thing 
for  me  for  which  you  will  be  sorry.  It 
was  all  made  plain  to  me  last  night. 
When  you  first  told  me  that  you  loved 
me,  I  was  almost  glad  that  I  was  poor. 
I  loved  you  so  much,  I  liked  to  think 
that  not  only  love,  but  every  good  gift 
in  life,  was  to  come  to  me  from  you.  I 
knew  how  happy  it  would  make  me, 
had  I  been  rich  and  you  poor,  to  have 
chosen  you  out  of  all  the  world,  to 
have  given  all  that  I  had  to  you,  and 
to  have  proclaimed  to  all  the  world 
that  you  were  the  man  I  loved.  But 
Miss  Prescott  came,  and  every  thing 
changed.-  I  never  knew,  till  then,  how 
hard  it  might  be  to  be  poor — to  be  left 
out—to  be  passed  by  by  the  one  loved 
best.  It  was  all  explained  last  night. 
You  said  that  we  ought  never  to  marry. 
I  knew  it  was  true — ^that,  if  we  did, 
even  if  you  loved  me,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  you  would  be  sorry 
— that,  when  you  saw  Miss  Prescott, 
you  would  feel  that  you  had  made  too 
great  a  sacriflce  in  marrying  me — ^that 
you  would  be  ashamed  of  my  father 
and  mother,  and  of  Muggins;  that 
they  might  trouble  you  in  some  way. 
I  didn't  blame  you.  Only,  till  I  heard 
you,  I  didn't  know  how  much  there 
was  to  keep  us  apart.  Then,  I  couldn't 
understand  why  you  ever  sought  me, 
and  asked  me  to  marry  you.  But  you 
were  soiry — ^you  told  her  so — because  it 
kept  you  from  her.  It  didn't  seem  to 
me  to  be  Paul — not  the  Paul  that  I 
love.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is.  All 
I  know  is,  that  I  never  can  marry  him." 

"  By  heaven,  you  can  marry  me  I " 
exclaimed  Paul ;  *'  I  will  give  my  whole 
life  to  making  you  forget  what  I  have 
said  and  done." 

"  No,  I  will  never  marry  you,  Paul." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  two  soli- 
tary tears  forced  their  way  through  the 
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closed  eyelids  and  dropped  on  the  color- 
less cheeks;  the  lips  quivered,  then 
grew  still.  She  slowly  turned  her  face 
away,  her  head  resting  on  the  back  of 
the  chair.  Her  whole  attitude  and  as- 
pect was  that  of  one  who  had  given  up 
every  thing  in  life.  There  was  some- 
thing irrevocable  in  the  still,  white  face, 
that  could  not  have  been  expressed  in 
the  wildest  frenzy  of  words. 

It  comes  to  every  man  once  in  his  ex- 
istence, the  vision  of  a  complete  life 
upon  the  earth.  8he  comes  to  every 
man  once,  the  woman  who  could  be 
supremely  the  wife  of  his  soul — she 
who,  beyond  and  above  every  other 
human  being — might  be  to  him  what 
no  other  one  could  be,  in  companion- 
ship and  love.  Paul  Mallane  saw  this 
woman  before  him,  and  knew  that,  with 
her  going,  the  sweetest  and  most  per- 
fect possibility  of  his  life  would  pass 
away  from  him  forever.  He  saw  it 
again  for  the  last  time,  the  vision  that 
he  had  seen  so  often  before  in  better 
hours — ^the  home  peopled  with  bright 
children,  glorified  by  the  presence  of 
this  beloved  one,  the  mother  and  the 
wife,  the  inspiration  of  all  his  endeav- 
ors, the  crowner  of  all  his  success,  the 
soul  of  his  soul.  And  there  had  been 
times—how  many  I — when  he  had  felt 
strong  to  dedicate  all  his  power,  all  the 
promise  of  his  life,  to  her,  and  the  life 
that  he  might  share  with  her ;  and  now 
it  was  too  late.  With  the  keenest  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  might  have 
been,  what  she  was,  to  him,  he  knew 
in  his  heart  that  he  had  forfeited  her, 
and  that  she  was  not  for  him  in  time  or 
in  eternity. 

He  went  to  her  chair,  laid  back  the 
long  bright  hair  from  her  temples, 
stooped  down,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
Her  closed  eyelids  looked  the  long  fare- 
well-look in  which  a  thousand  conflict- 
ing emotions  contended ;— another,  and 
another,  as  the  soft  eyes  opened  and 
looked  back  into  his,  as  from  another 
world.  Then  he  turned,  and  went  out 
of  the  house. 


-  It  was  September.  On  the'  lawn  at 
Marlboro  'were  a  number  of  persona 
whom  we  hare  seen  before.  Dick  and 
Dolores  were  sitting  together,  and  near 
them  stood  Don  Ovedo,  scowling  dark- 
ly at  a  gentleman  sitting  at  some  dis- 
tance away,  alone  with  Bella  Prescott 
It  was  Paul  Mallane ;  and  he  had  been 
much  astonished,  during  the  evening, 
at  the  offensive  and  aggressiye  manner 
of  the  Don,  which  was  full  of  an  assur- 
ance that  he  had  never  observed  in  it 
until  now.  Pensive  and  tearful,  Bdla 
had  departed  from  Busyville  two  weeks 
before.  Paul  had  neither  seen  her  nor 
sought  her  since.  It  had  taken  him 
the  entire  two  weeks  to  lose  from  his 
own  the  touch  of  a  sweet,  pathetic  face, 
and  to  get  over  that  farewell  look.  He 
had  done  it,  he  thought.  He  could  not 
have  what  he  wanted — ^what  he  some- 
times wanted  so  much;  but  he  could 
have  Bella,  who  loved  him  so  dearly 
that  her  love  had  changed  her  charac- 
ter, and  had  made  her  amiable  and  gen- 
tle. If  he  couldn^t  have  that  house  of 
his  own  building — for  which,  after  all, 
he  would  have  had  to  have  worked 
very  hard — ^he  could  have  Marlboro, 
which  in  itself  was  well  worth  having. 

''Bella,"  he  said,  **tbe  bond  which 
held  me  from  you  when  we  last  walked 
together  is  broken.  1  am  free.  I  have 
the  right  to  make  you  happy.  Will 
you  many  me  ? " 

"Thank  you  I"  she  said,  drawing 
herself  up,  her  eyes  gleaming  with  tri- 
umph, her  attitude  and  expression 
changing  as  utterly  as  if  she  were  turn- 
ing into  another  person.  ^  I  knew  be- 
fore I  left  that  the  shop-girl  had  jilted 
you.  All  I  went  to  your  veretched  lit- 
tle town  for,  was  to  separate  you  from 
her.  You  were  awfully  in  love  with 
her,  w^en't  you?  and  yet  not  man 
enough  to  stand  by  her  and  own  her  in 
defiance  of  me.  We  are  quits  now.  I 
am  paid  for  all  you  ever  cost  me.  I 
would  really  like  to  oblige  you,  Mr. 
Mcdlane,  but  I  am  engaged  already  to 
Don  Ovedo." 


*«*  The  second  port  of  this  story,  completing  the  work,  will  be  printed  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Magazine  for  all  subscribers.    It  will  be  published  in  November. 
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A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  PEKING. 


Why  "  PUgrimage  ? "  Why  Bot  Visit 
— Journey — ^Voyage— Excnnion  ? 

Wait,  gentle  reader ;  wait  till  my  few 
pages  of  reminiscences  are  written  out, 
and  then  you  will  understand  why  no 
other  word  is  suitable  to  express  the 
process  of  approaching  the  capital  of 
China. 

We  start  from  Shanghai,  which  is  the 
North-China  terminus  of  our  wonder- 
ful Pacific  mail-route,  as  Canton  is  of 
the  South-China  extension,  that  branch- 
es off  from  Yokohama,  in  Japan.  We 
start  on  board  an  American  steamer, 
one  of  a  fleet  owned  by  a  local  compa- 
ny, and  we  might  as  well  be  on  a  North 
Birer  boat,  so  far  as  comfort  is  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  feel  one's 
self  away  from  home  when  seated  at  the 
table  of  one  of  these  noble  yessels ;  un- 
less, perhaps,  your  eye  catches  the  pio- 
ture-like  Mongolianism  of  the  serving- 
"boys,  or  your  ear  is  saluted  by  the 
**  pigeon-English  "  spoken  to  them. 

These  bring  you  back  to  the  realities 
of  Oriental  life ;  and,  if  you  step  out 
of  your  own  quarters,  and  go  into  the 
crowded  passenger-saloon,  l^ere  is  no 
more  hallucination.  Smokes  and  smells 
unmistakable ;  fumes  of  opium  and  of 
mild  tobacco ;  odors  of  salted  cabbage, 
and  of  eggs  in  an  adranced  stage  of 
preservation; — all  these  proclaim  that 
the  cuisine  and  the  delectation  are  un- 
questionably Chinese. 

''  "lis  nightfall  on  the  sea,"  and  you 
go  on  hour  after  hour,  ploughing  your 
way  through  the  mud-stained  waters 
of  the  Yellow  Sea,  keeping  on  about  a 
NNE.  course,  and  finding  yourself  next 
morning,  to  all  appearance,  just  as  you 
were  the  day  before ;  till,  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  the  southern  face  of 
the  Shangtung  promontory  is  sighted, 
and  you  begin  coasting  round  until  you 
turn  the  comer,  as  it  were,  and  find  the 
ship's  bows  bearing  off  due  westward, 
and  heading  for  the  pretty  port  of 
VOL.  TI. — 35 


Chefoo.  This  settlement  lies  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  same  promontory, 
and  is  fast  becoming  a  place  of  summer 
resort — a  sanitary  reftige  from  the  swel- 
tering heat  of  the  more  southerly  ports, 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
part  of  September. 

A  spacious  bay  and  a  jutting  head- 
land, with  a  hill-country  in  the  back- 
ground; several  foreign  ships,  and  a 
flotilla  of  Chinese  junks ;  a  few  bungiir 
low  buildings  on  the  Idllsides,  two  of 
them  church-like  in  appearance ;  and  a 
low,  outspreading  continuity  of  Chi- 
nese tenements  along  the  plain ;— such 
is  Chefoo ;  a  very  good  alternative  place 
of  sojourn,  until  something  better  fthall 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant place  of  rendezvous  for  naval  pur- 
poses, especially  when  Peking  is  the 
object  of  attack  ft'om  the  seaward — as, 
for  instance,  it  was  when  the  Anglo- 
French  expeditions  of  1868  and  1860 
were  on  their  way  to  make  the  treaties 
of  Tien-tsin,  and  to  procure  the  ratifi- 
cation thereof;  for  the  Chinese  rulers, 
repeated  the  recalcitrant  policy  of  a 
certain  tribe  who  said  to  the  Romany, 
'*  True,  we  gave  you  our  oaths,  but  we 
did  not  promise  to  observe  them." 

Farewell  to  Chefoo,  and  away  for  the- 
Straits  of  Mian-tan,  through  which  we 
enter  the  Qulf  of  Pechili,  leaving  Tung^- 
chow,  an  ancient  and  picturesque  walled 
city  on  the  left,  with  only  a  passing 
glance  through  the  spy-glass. 

Gulf  of   Pechili — submerged   mud- 
flat,  shallowing  toward  th»  westward 
at  the    rate  of  about  a  foot  a  mlle.;: 
coastr-line,  when   visible  at   all,  pure 
mud,  or  rather  salt-mud,  unreconciled 
to  vegetation.     Interesting  study  of 
soundings :  lead-line  going  all  the  time^. 
though  nothing  visible  all  around.    At 
last,  with  the  powerful  assistance  of 
the  setting  sun,  which  has  been  per 
forming  all  sorts  of  mirages,  we  make 
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ont  two  little  hiUocks  with  a  small  gap 
between.  They  are  the  now  famous 
Ta-koo  forts,  and  between  them  flows, 
or  creeps,  or  oozes,  the  Pei-ho— that 
muddy,  tortuous  river,  which  winds  its 
way  for  about  seventy  miles  up  to 
Tien-tsin,  where  it  is  intersected  by 
the  Grand  Canal ;  both  contributing  to 
Heed  the  hungry  capital  which  lies  in 
the  midst  of  a  non^produoing  plain. 

Bat  stop  1  we  haven't  got  there  yet. 
We  are  atill  mi  board  our  good,  com- 
fortable steamer,  pointing  for  that  little 
gap  between  the  hillock-forts  at  Ta- 
koo,  and  expecting  to  be  there  quite 
ioon;  for  we  haye  already  taken  our 
pilot  on  board,  and  tbere'a  plenty  of 
Ume  to  ran  the  intervening  eight  or  ten 
miles  before  the  daylight  fails.  At 
least,  so  we  landsmen  think ;  but  there's 
a  nervous  twitch  about  the  captain's 
face,  and  the  pilot  keeps  on -*^  looking 
out,"  though,  far  the  life  of  us,  w« 
can^t  tell  what  there  is  to  see;  and  they 
walk  about  on  different  sides  of  the 
ship,  only  crossing  each  other's  path 
*'  semi-occasianally,"  and  then  with  the 
.  exchange  of  a  few  ^ort-cut  remarks-^ 
.  evidently  uncomfortable,  both  of  them, 
about  something  or  other.  "There 
«he  is,"  says  one,  '^  hard  and  fast  1 " 
"Ping I"  goes  the  captain's  beU  lead- 
ing down,  to  the  engLne-room ;  "  ping — 
ping  I "  And  so  commences  a  series  of 
.  evolutions,  first  ranning  back  some  dis- 
tance to  get  a  fresh  start,  and  then  driv- 
ing ahead,  to  try  and  push  through  a 
little  more,  and  yet  a  little  more,  and  a 
little  more  stUl,  of  the  inexorable  mud- 
bar  on  which  wo  have  grounded.  Ko 
.use:  tide  falling;  diQrlight gone ;  glim- 
jmer  of  a  light^house  at  Ta-koo  becom- 
ing visibly;  engines  stopped;  deck- 
-hands  clearing  up  every  thing ;  "  man 
rftt  the  wheel"  disappeaxs;  supper 
leady. 

Every  one  at  table  consciously  out 
of  sorts,  but  not  at  all  willing  to  allow 
it  Conversation  yery  hard  to  com- 
cotencc,  and  still  harder  to  keep  up,  in 
,«pite  of  a  determined  cheerfulness  ex- 
hibited by  some  of  the  company.  At 
last,  one,  more  yenturesome  than  the 
rest,  blurts  out,  "  Mr.  Pilot,  how  long 


are  we  likely  to  be  kept  here  ? "  Pilot 
answers,  promptly  and  emphatically, 
with  a  slight  flush  of  vexation  on  his 
cheek,  "  At  least  forty-eight  hours,  sir ! 
Tbe  wat^r  won't  be  enough  to  float  us 
till  four  more  tides."  And  then  begins 
the  outpouring  of  pent-up  indignation 
agaust  the  "parties"  (I  forbear  ta 
designate)  who  don't  know  the  value 
of  a  dre<%ing-machine,  and  won't  keep 
the  shifting  channel  staked  out,  and 
spend  the  tonnage^dues  on  any  thing 
else  except  port  improveoAents,  &c.,  && 
Any  one  who  knows  what  a  good  sail'' 
or's  "growl"  is,  can  imagine  all  the 
rest;  uid  to  those  who  dont,  we  can 
only  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  saiisiactory  ways  of  work- 
ing off  the  accumulated  discomfort  of 
weeks  of  weariness  that  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  next  day  dawns,  and  the  sun 
spreads  a  blazing  glare  over  tbe  muddy 
waters,  as  they  ebb  i^d  flow  once 
(meals,  reading,  promenade),  twice 
(more  meals,  more  reading,  more  prom- 
enades), three  times  (appetite  faint, 
tired  of  reading,  don't  care  to  walk  on 
deck),  four  times,  when  every  thing 
brightens  up — steam  hissing,  paddles 
flying  ronnd  and  thrashing  the  mud- 
water,  progress  or  no  progress ;  man  at 
the  wheel  reappears;  captain  looks 
hopeful;  pilot  recommences  "looking 
cut ; "  and,  at  last,  after  a  great  deal  of 
"porting"  and  "starboarding"  and 
"steadying,"  we  And  ourselves  not 
only  afloat  again,  but  actually  getting 
nearer  to  those  two  mud-forts  with  the 
little  gap  between,  that  we  have  been 
looking  at  with  such  chagrin  for  the 
last  two  days. 

"  So,  this  is  Ta^koo ! "  we  say  to  our- 
selves, as  we  pass  between  the  two  lines 
of  earthworks  and  fortification  which 
were  carried  in  1858,  when  the  allies 
went  up  and  made  the  treaties — the 
United  States  Minister  "following 
suit ; "  but  from  which  the  same  allies 
were  badly  repulsed  in  1859 ;  so  that 
they  had  to  return  and  retake  them, 
from  the  rear,  in  1860.  "  This  is  Ta- 
koo!  and  this  is  the  Pei-hol"  and, 
haying  said   that,  one  finds  nothing 
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more  to  say  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  daring  which  the  steamer  is 
twisting  and  taming  incessantly,  mak* 
ing  her  way  through  bend  after  bend 
of  the  weary  continuity  of  mfid-banks 
which  constitutes  the  unbroken  land- 
scape. An  occasional  hamlet,  with 
plenty  of  naked,  mud-colored  children 
running  about;  a  little  green  T^^eta- 
tion  some  distance  back  from  the  riv- 
er; a  flag  or  two  marking  a  military 
station  every  few  miles ;  and  a  general 
air  of  dreariness  over  every  thing; — 
this  is  about  the  appearance  of  the, 
iPei-ho. 

At  Tien-tsin  we  find  ourselves  re- 
stored to  a  sense  of  civilization  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Foreign  Settlement, 
extending,  with  its  handsome  Bimd, 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
nearly  up  to  the  point  of  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  Qrand  Canal.  But  here 
we  must  part  with  our  enjoyable  ac- 
commodatioas,  and  betake  ourselves  to 
native  conveyances,  either  a  four-days' 
drag  against  the  stream  up  the  continu- 
ation of  the  river  as  far  as  T'lLung- 
Chow  (about  eighteen  miles  from  Pe- 
king), or  else  an  overland  trip  in  wag- 
ons, or  carts,  by  which  about  half  the 
distance  is  saved. 

"  Carta,  if  you  please^"  we  say  to  our 
hospitable  friend,  who  has  undertaken 
to  forward  us  and  our  views.  *^  Then 
Fm  afraid  jou^ll  have  to  wait  a  day  or 
two ;  for  there  is  a  High  Mandarin  on 
his  way  to  the  capital,  and  all  the  cart- 
ers have  run  off  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, and  are  hiding  themselves  and 
their  animals,  for  fear  of  being  pressed 
into  the  Imperial  service  at  an  extreme- 
ly low  rate,  according  to  custom." 

Couldn't  *'  take  it  in"  for  some  time; 
but  a  delay  of  two  days  impressed  upon 
our  minds  the  fact  that  it  was  even  so ; 
and  it  was  with  almost  a  childish  pleas- 
ure that  we  heard,  in  the  evening  of  tlie 
second  day,  that  there  were  two  cart- 
men,  with  their  vehicles,  Ijing  perdu  in 
some  neighboring  hovel,  who  would 
appear  in  a  magical  and  dramatic  man- 
ner at  early  dawn  next  morning,  and 
take  charge  of  us  and  our  baggage. 
"  Now  we  have  really  got  a  start  1 " 


was  our  delighted  thought.    But  oh, 
what  hind  of  a  start  was  it,  when  we 
came  to  see  and /eel  the  conveyances 
themselves!     A  framework — a  heavy 
framework— set  upon  wheels  of  the  na- 
ture of  gun-carriages ;  one  pretty  stout 
mule  set  in  between  the  most  rigid  and 
clumsy  of  shafts,  and  another  lighter 
mule  hitched  on  to  the  axle,  under- 
neath ;  trunks,  boxes,  and  bedding  half 
filling  up  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
cart;  and  we  ourselves — ^that  is,  each 
one  in   his  own   conveyance — stowed 
away  as  best  he  could  in  the  space  of  s 
cubic  four  feet  by  five,  or  thereabouts, 
given  these  elements ;  and  then  let  the 
tioiu%  ensemUe  be  set  in  motion  over  roads 
that  owe  nothing  to  art,  and  almost  less 
to  nature ;  let  the  sun  pour  down  scorch- 
ingly,  and  a  sand-storm  pass  over  you 
searchingly,  while  you  endure  the  jolts 
and  jerks  and  plunges  of  your  moving 
prison;  intensity  all  this  as  much  as 
you  can,  and  still  the  impression  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  reality,  even  though 
my  reader  should  be  highJy  sympathetic 
and  imaginative.     It  cannot  be  con- 
ceived ;  it  must  be  experienced,  if  one 
would  have  a  true  idea  of  its  most  vex- 
atious detestableness ;  for  one  is  pro- 
voked almost  to  exasperation  at  the 
thought  that  a  people  claiming  to  be 
civilized — nay,    holding    their    heads 
very  high  on  that  subject — that  they 
should  permit  the  chief  approach  to 
their  capital  to  be  such  a  disgrace  and 
a  disgust;    that  they  should  content 
themselves  with  vehicles  so  utterly  be- 
low any  decent  average  of  conveyance 
and  that  they  should  presume  to  hold 
the  rulership  over  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people,  and  yet  not  have  the  first 
inkling  of  that  ^eat  road-making  idea 
which  characterizes  the  Romans  of  old 
and  all  ruling  nations  ever  since. 

Such  thoughts  lasted  us  through  the 
city  of  Tien-tsin;  and,  while  working 
our  way  out  of  the  western  suburbs,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  ourselves  accom- 
panied, after  a  straggling  fashion,  by  a 
.  great  variety  of  troops,  Chinese  soldiers 
.  of  various  types :  first  a  squad  of  match- 
lock men,  picking  their  way  individu- 
ally, as  best  they  could,  fiom.  side  to 
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side  of  the  filthy,  narrow,  unpayed 
streets ;  then  some  archers  gaudily 
dressed,  carrying  an  abundance  of 
flags ;  then  the  jingall-bearers — a  sort 
of  flying  artillery,  mintu  the  horses  and 
gun-carriages ;  then  some  hard-looking 
cavalry ;  and,  flnaliy,  some  of  the  ^  disd- 
plined  troops  ^' — ^that  is,  foreign-drilled 
and  foreign-officered  infantry,  carrying 
muskets  with  percussion-locks.  These 
all  bore  a  multiplicity  of  flags  of  vari- 
ous shapes  and  colors,  giving  a  bright 
and  gaudy  appearance  to  the  whole  line 
*6f  street  through  which  they  straggled. 
^  It  was  not  without  some  difficulty,  and 
the  risk  of  angry  altercation,  that  we 
extricated  ourselves  from  the  cortege, 
and  at  last  got  clear  of  dty,  suburbs^ 
soldiers,  and  molestation. 

Once  fairly  on  the  road,  we  progressed 
— not  pleasantly,  it  is  true,  but  forward- 
ly  in  the  main.  That  is,  when  we  came 
to  a  part  of  the  road  which  a  recent 
rain  had  flooded  efiectually,  our  cart- 
men  tamed  ofif,  right  or  left  as  the  case 
might  be,  making  a  d6tour  of  a  mile  or 
two,  and  getting  back,  perhaps,  at  a 
point  wher^  mules  and  cart  were  half- 
submerged,  but  not  past  pulling  through 
— ^the  free  mule  (to  call  him  so)  being 
mounted  on  a  bank  on  one  side,  drag- 
fpng  away  at  our  axle,  while  the  shaft- 
mule  (poor  fellow  1)  had  to  do  the  best 
he  could  steadying  himself  and  us,  and 
floundering  about  as  circumstances 
might  require.  This  kind  of  Ihing, 
repeated  to  weariness,  was  going  on 
outside,  whOe  bumps  and  bruises  were 
being  multiplied  upon  our  uneasy  per- 
sons within  the  cart;  our  only  relief 
being  an  occasional  walk  through  the 
dryer  parts,  or  a  half-hour's  ride  upon 
one  of  the  shafts,  which  was  the  only 
tolerable  sitting-place  about  the  whole 
machine.  I  recommend  it  accordingly. 
Towards  evening,  as  we  were  nearing 
our  halting-place,  who  should  pass  us, 
sitting  in  a  good-sized  sedan-chair  car- 
ried by  four  men,  but  the  great  man,  Le 
Hoong  Chung  himself.  His  cortege  was 
somewhere  else,  fi&r  away  behind,  prob- 
ably ;  and  he  sat  there,  a  small,  dried- 
up  old  man,  with  large  spectacles,  look- 
ing as  little  like  a  hero  as  oan  be  ima- 


gined. Nevertheless,  he  must  be  a  man 
of  parts,  for  he  has  carried  through  his 
military  operations  to  a  suocessliil  con- 
clusion. 

Early  in  the  evening  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  halt  for  the  night  exhibited  itself 
in  one  of  our  cartmen,  malgr6  the  aign- 
ments  and  directions  of  our  head  trav- 
eller, who  knew  well  the  road  and  its 
peculiarities.  His  plan  was  to  push  on 
to  a  halting-viUage  somewhat  more 
than  half-way,  so  as  to  leave  us  a  short- 
er day's  work  at  the  end,  enabling  us 
to  enter  Peking  early  next  evening. 
All  very  well ;  plan  excellent,  and  would 
have  worked  admirably,  if  we  could 
only  have  got  the  consult  of  our  subor- 
dinates to  carrying  it  out.  But,  alas ! 
Scotchman  as  our  leader  was,  and  de- 
termined as  such  *' nationals  "  usually 
are,  a  native  cart-driver  on  his  own 
ground  is  too  much  for  "  the  best-laid 
schemes  o'  mice  and  men;"  and  the 
countryman  of  Bums,  with  your  hum- 
ble correspondent,  experienced  the  alter- 
native *^  grief  and  pain,"  missing  the 
**  promised  joy."  No ;  our  excellent 
driver  had  his  own  preferential  stop- 
ping-place, where  his  fiunily,  or  some 
distant  relatives,  resided ;  and  this  fa- 
vored spot  was  reached  all  on  a  sudden, 
88  we  found  to  our  surprise,  by  the 
quicker  pace  of  the  mules,  who  per- 
formed an  abrupt  turning  off  the  main  • 
street  of  a  village,  jerked  us  through  a 
narrow  gateway,  and  came  to  a  violent 
stand-still  in  the  midst  of  a  quadrangle 
paved  with  mud-puddles,  and  surround- 
ed by  low  ranges  of  hovels.  If  I  were 
writing  after  the  usual  manner  of  eld- 
time  Oriental  travellers,  I  should  call 
this  a  ^'  khan,"  or  a  '*  caravanserai,"  or 
some  other  such  untranslated  term  of 
imposition ;  but,  as  I  have  the  Macedo- 
nian habit  of  calling  a  spade  *'  a  spade," 
I  must  speak  of  this  place  as  the  filthy 
court-yard  of  a  miserable  inn.  It  was 
of  no  use  for  the  cartman  to  assure  us 
that  it  was  kept  by  a  Mohammedan— 
these  religionists  (quite  numerous  about 
here)  having  the  credit  of  being  better 
inn-keepers  than  their  polytheistic  Chi- 
nese neighbors.  It  was  equally  of  little 
use,  on  our  side,  to  remonstrate  against 
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being  thus  prematurely  dumped  down 
where  we  didn't  want  to  stop.  The 
deed  was  done ;  the  mules  were  unhar- 
nessed, and  one  of  our  cartmen  was  ium~ 
apparetj  while  we  were  left  at  leisure 
and  at  liberty  to  make  ourselTes  at 
home  as  best  we  might.  A  surrey  of 
the  hut,  or  lodging-room,  nearest  to 
where  our  carts  were  moored,  satisfied 
our  leader  that  it  was  as  good  as  any 
other  (save  the  mark  I) ;  and,  in  a  mo* 
ment  of  mistaken  tidiness,  his  house- 
cleaning  instincts  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  ordered  the  place  to  be  swept 
and  dusted  I 

The  Kluctance  of  the  serving-man 
was  natural,  for  the  job  was  a  trouble- 
some one ;  and  would  that  our  Caledo- 
nian chief  had  ^' given  in"  on  this 
point  also.  But,  ahis  I  ha  was  resolute 
— ras  men  are  tempted  to  be  who  have 
been  foiled  at  one  point,  and  think  they 
can  have  their  own  way  in  another, 
fie  persisted,  therefore,  and  the  servitor 
complied,  and  commenced.  Two  sweeps 
o£  the  broom  and  a  few  dashes  of  the 
birds*-wing  which  served  for  a  duster, 
were  enough  for  me  1  Guano  is  good 
<r— at  leasts  I  suppose  it  is  (for  manure) ; 
but  when  the  fine  dust  of  a  permanent 
atable-yard  has  accumulated  for  weeks 
on  the  floor,  and  on  all  the  ledges  of  an 
^'  apartment  '^  such  as  was  our  destined 
eleeping-room,  and  when  these  finely- 
powdered  depoaitB  are  violently  dis- 
turbed by  a  servant-man  in  a  bad  temr 
per,  then  I  can  seriously  assure  all  inex- 
perienced parties  the  consequences  are 
pungent,  inimitable,  intolerable,  and 
difficult  to  be  allayed.  Yet  in  this 
very  atmosphere  must  we  of  necessity 
oat  our  supper ;  for  the  trunk  and  bed- 
ding had  been  brought  in,  and  could 
not  be  left  unguarded;  especially  as, 
among  other  things,  there  was  an  ill- 
concealed  box  of  specie  to  be  taken 
care  of.  ^Supper  had  been  ordered: 
rice,  stewed  meat — beef  or  mutton 
(doubtful  which) — fiour-cakes,  hot  wine, 
sweetmeats,  and  tea ;  which  last  was  of 
our  own  providing,  it  not  being  very 
commonly  used  here. 

This  part  of  the  pilgrimage  was  not 
so  objectionable^  and  we  found  the  rea- 


taurant  arrangements  all  along  the  road 
of  an  appetite-sufficing  nature,  always 
supposing  the  appetite  to  be  strong. 
This  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  for  the  air 
was  fine,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
climate  enlivening,  after  the  exhaustive 
atmosphere  of  a  Shanghai  August.  It 
was  now  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, 1868. 

Just  ten  years  before,  at  the  time 
when  the  Ta-koo  forts  were  taken  and 
the  treaties  of  Tien-tsin  negotiated,  we 
had  been  of  the  number  of  those  who 
penetrated  so  £eu:  up  the  Pei-ho  as  was 
then  attained ;  and  now,  after  the  inter- 
val of  a  decade,  we  were  to  learn  what 
was  that  wonderful  capital,  an  entrance 
into  which  had  been  so  pertinaciously 
opposed  for  so  many  centuries.  With 
this  thought,  we  bestirred  ourselves 
early  in  the  morning,  after  having 
passed  a  rather  uneasy  night,  partly 
owing  to  that  plaguy  box  of  specie, 
which  we  had,  at  the  last  moment,  been 
requested  to  take  up  to  **  a  friend,"  and 
partly  by  reason  of  the  sleeping-place, 
which  was  the  customary  mass  of  brick- 
work, built  divan-fashion,  and  warmed 
(when  the  cold  weather  requires)  by  a 
fire  at  one  end,  the  chimney  of  which 
winds  its  way  through  the  whole  struc- 
ture. Happily  for  us,  we  did  not  need 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  scorching  such  as 
some  travellers  here  have  experienced, 

for  our  "  lodging  was  on  the  cold  " 

stove ;  nevertheless,  it  was  enlivened/ 

Tou  understand,  my  sun-burnt  read- 
er, whose  fez  shows  that  you  have  trav- 
elled—probably in  Egypt;  you  under- 
stand. I  see  it  by  the  smile  of  recog- 
nition which  passes  over  your  face,  and 
the  sympathetic  wriggle  of  the  shoul- 
ders, which  indicates— ^•ftu.  Ah,  yes ; 
we  were  enlivened,  indeed;  and  for 
many  days  afterwards  were  there  to  bo 
seen  sudden  clutchings  at  our  garmejats, 
or  hasty  pulling  off  of  shoes  to  search 
for  the  little  dark-brown  acrobat,  which 
was  seen  for  an  instant  among  the 
threads  of  our  out-turned  sock,  and 
then  performed  the  famous  California 
"  act  '*  of  vatno9  el  rancho. 

Well,  we  started  anew,  fleas  and  all 
the  carts,  cartmen,  and  mules  as  dirty 
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Bs  betore,  and  as  persistent  in  going  on, 
U  after  Is,  in  a  fatalistic  sort  of  way, 
bringing  ns  every  hour  nearer  and  near- 
er to  the  end  of  our  joumeyings,  but 
not  relieying  our  weariness  by  any 
*' characteristics,"  such  as  muleteers, 
gondoliers,  "and  such"  are  usually 
found  to  possess  for  the  beguilement  of 
trayellers  and  the  filling  of  their  note- 
books. Not  a  bit  of  it :  all  plain,  stolid 
trudging,  without  much  noise  or  whip- 
ping of  the  mules,  but  with  ample  com- 
pensation in  the  jolts  and  bumps,  which 
admitted  neither  of  aroidance  or  miti- 
gation. 

And — would  you  beliere  it? — ^those 
fellows  performed  upon  us  the  rery 
same  trick  this  night  that  they  had  the 
previous  one— the  same  stopping  short ; 
the  same  preferentially-detestable  lodg- 
ing; the  same  fleas,  only  more  and 
worse ;  the  same  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  cartmen,  when  we  longed  to  have 
them  up  for  an  objurgation  t 

Complaint  was  useless,  and  fhrther 
progress  impossible;  so  out  came  the 
baggage  again — trunks,  bedding,  and 
that  uneasy  box  of  specie,  not  to  men- 
tion a  few  other  boxes  which  friends 
had  asked  us  J^just  to  take  along." 
Oh,  save  me  fl'om  my  friends,  when  in 
transit  between  two  colonies  of  them ! 

But  seriously,  for  a  moment.  The 
need  and  the  justification  of  such  re- 
quests, to  make  a  baggage-master  of 
yourself  when  passing  between  Tien- 
tsin and  Peking,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  really  no  decently-reliable 
way  of  getting  things  forwarded  to 
this  capital  and  court  of  the  Mammoth 
Empire  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
road  that  deserves  the  name ;  no  water- 
communication  that  is  not  incessantly 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  inches  of 
depth ;  no  public  post  for  the  trust- 
worthy conveyance  of  letters ;  no  avail- 
able banking-system,  by  which  remit- 
tances can  be  made  between  distant 
places.  What  remains,  then,  but  such 
expedients  as  that  of  carrying  with  you 
all  you  may  want  for  your  own  use,  and 
obliging  friends  (who  have  been  over- 
whelmingly obliging  to  you),  by  taking 
charge,  i^r  them,  of  what  cannot  but 


make  your  own  travelling  extra-slow 
and  doubly  dangerous.  I  consider  it 
quite  remarkable  that  we  got  through 
safely  with  that  box  of  specie.  And 
this  is  the  country  which  is  so-  highly 
civilized  that  it  canH  bear  the  thought 
of  a  railroad,  and  shudders  at  a  tele- 
graph-wire 1 

Well,  the  second  night  passed,  and  it 
was  Saturday  night;  so  that  we  had 
the  extra  discomfort  of  arriving  ax  the 
city,  after  a  day-dawn  start,  at  about 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  huge  walls  of 
the  city — some  sixty  feet  high — wc» 
reached,  and  we  passed  through  the 
gateways  in  company  with  the  living 
tide  of  travellers,  hucksters,  barrow- 
men,  and  burden-bearers,  which  throng 
the  thoroughfare.  Ko  passport  was  de- 
manded, though  we  were  provided 
therewith — a  piece  of  negligence,  prob- 
ably, on  the  part  of  the  guard  at  the 
gates.  A  few  words  of  direction  were 
given  to  my  cartman,  and  I  was  left  at 
his  discretion,  to  be  delivered  mfe  Qf 
not  9ou7id)  at  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion; and  it  took  nearly  an  hour  of 
travel,  first  through  the  Chinese  dty, 
and  then  through  part  of  the  inner  or 
Tartar  enclosure,  to  reach  that  destina- 
tion. Kow,  this  hour  was  harder  to  en- 
dure than  any  of  the  previous  toss- 
ings  and  jerklngs.  The  stones — huge 
squared  blocks,  once  well  and  evenly 
laid — were  displaced  in  every  imagina- 
ble way;  one  end  sunk  down  and  the 
other  end  sticking  up;  some  slanting 
this  way  and  others  that;  some  with 
mud-holes  between  them  enough  to 
catch  and  break  off  a  mule's  leg,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  mule-road  be- 
tween Aspinwall  and  Panama;  others 
piled  up  so  that  it  was  a  feat  to  ^Astrad- 
dle" them,  as  wagon-drivers  in  the 
West  learn  to  do  with  the  primeval 
stumps  that  are  left  in  a  new-cleared 
Toad. 

A  noble  breadth  of  street,  and  the 
remains  of  splendidly-constructed  stone 
archings  of  enormous  width;  enclo- 
sures of  many  acres  in  extent,  with 
their  surrounding  walls  tumbling  down, 
their  gateways  dilapidated,  and  the 
forest-like  domains  within  unkept  and 
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mncultiyated—all  these  things  betoken 
the  vastness  of  the  plan  on  which  the 
city  was  laid  oat,  and  the  immense 
labor  bestowed  upon  it  at  the  begin- 
ning; while  the  whole  air  of  dreary, 
dingy  grandeur,  unoccapied  expanse  of 
ground,  and  lazy  disregard  both  of 
utility  and  good  looks,  convinces  one 
of  the  decadence  of  all  dynastic  things. 

The  streets,  saved  from  being  one 
outspread  muddy  swamp  only  by  hav- 
ing the  earth  thrown  up  in  the  middle, 
to  make  a  sort  of  undulating  cosse- 
way ;  the  pretentious,  once  gaudy,  now 
faded  screens  set  up  before  each  shop, 
to  give  it  an  appearance  of  height ;  the 
canals  passing  through  some  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  filled  up  with  ooze, 
BO  that  not  even  a  shallow  punt  could 
float  there ;  the  vehicles  so  rude,  so  in- 
convenient, so  comfortless,  so  entirely 
below  par  in  every  particular — all  this, 
and  a  thousand  details  of  like  charac- 
ter, make  one  exclaim  with  wonder 
at  the  stand-still  condition  *which  all 
things  have  fallen  into.  Nay,  "  stand- 
Btill "  is  too  good  a  word  for  it ;  ret/ro- 
grade  is  the  truer  description ;  and  the 
heavy  charge  that  lies  against  the  Tar- 
tar Tsing  dynasty,  as  an  organization 
of  rulers,  is,  that  they  have  not  even 
kept  up  the  national  works  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Chinese  Mingt,  had  con- 
structed. Was  it  lecause  they  are  Tar- 
tars?— nomads,  sheep^pasturing  dwell- 
ers in  tents,  not  earing  for  settled  homes 
and  carriage-roads  ?  Or  are  they  so  in- 
tent on  the  great  work  of  tax-collect- 
ing and  office-seeking,  that  they  have 
no  time  or  thought  or  energy  to  bestow 
upon  the  public  good,  for  which  the 
taxes  are  laid  and  the  offices  held  t  In 
fiscal  exaction  and  bureau  management 
they  greatly  excel ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  administering  justice,  or  restraining 
the  overflow  of  a  swollen  river,  or  keep- 
ing a  treaty,  or  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  or  maintaining  roads, 
or  checking  mob-law  in  their  cities, 
these  are  attributes  of  government  which 
seem  to  be  in  abeyance  at  the  present 
time. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  United  States 
Legation.  Star-spangled  banner;  friends 


just   at   breakfast;   happy  greetings; 
pause  in  our  pilgrimage  to  Peking. 

"  Must  we  go  out  in  those  infamous 
carts  again  ?  Is  there  no  alternative  ?  ^' 
"  Yes ;  you  can  go  on  horseback."  So 
one  of  our  resident  friends  offers  his 
escort,  and  we  find  it  far  easier  to  es- 
cape mud^gulches,  broken  pavements, 
and  *'^  entangling  alliances  "  with  other 
vehicles,  than  when  boxed  up  in  a  cart. 
But  what  shall  we  see?  The  Impe- 
rial Palace,  the  "  Prohibited  Oiiy,"  of 
course;  and  we  do  see  the  outside, 
though  a  gateway,  that  guards  a  con- 
venient thoroughfare  free  to  all  Chi- 
ftdM,  is  hurriedly  closed  as  we  foreign- 
ers approach.  The  grand  Lamasery  is 
also  closed  against  us — reasons  given, 
that  a  foreigner  had  rudely  ridden  his 
pony  into  a  private  walk  only  a  short 
time  previously.  Temple  of  Heaven 
(so  called)  difficult  of  access  for  anoth- 
er reason :  a  rich  foreign  traveller  had 
been  so  lavish  of  money  to  the  door- 
keepers, that  they  wanted  "  more  dol- 
lars "  at  every  successive  enclosure ;  and 
there  were  about  a  dozen  of  them! 
Temple  of  Confucius  impressive,  from 
the  absence  of  all  idols,  aiid  the  substi- 
tution of  simple  tablets  wii&  nothing 
but  the  names  of  himself  and  his  chief 
disciples.  Also  the  whole  of  the  classic 
books  engraved  on  a  forest  of  stone 
slabs,  set  upright  in  regular  rows  about 
three  feet  from!  each  other,  all  over  the 
halls.  The  various  Ta-mens  (that  is, 
public  offices)  are  poor,  dingyJooking 
^establiffhments ;  that  of  the  famous 
Ban-Un^  quite  dilapidated.  The  best- 
kept  grounds  we  met  with  were  those 
connected  with  the  long  ranges  of 
buildings  where  the  Emperor's  car- 
riages were  stowed  away  under  lock 
and  key,  to  be  brought  out  for  use  on 
Bome  such  great  occasion  as  a  royal 
visit  to  Tartary. 

Pew  visits,  however,  does  the  present 
boy-Emperor  make,  the  "Secluded  Pal- 
ace" being  his  prison-house.  They" 
say  that,  childlike,  he  whimpers  some- 
times because  he  is  not  taken  to  the 
Summer  Palace — ^the  fifimous  Tuerirming' 
yuen,  which  was  made  a  ruin,  in  1860, 
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by  the  allied  Frencli  and  English  troops, 
in  retaliation  for  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment of.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  and  his  fel- 
low-prisoners. The  poor  child  doesn^t 
know  any  thing  of  all  this,  so  it  is  said, 
but  is  amused  with  excuses  and  defer- 
ments by  his  mother  and  the  surround- 
ing courtiers. 

They  are  taking  pains,  howerer,  to 
see  that  his  future  harem  shall  be  well 
furnished.  Close  by  the  northern  en- 
trance to  the  Prohibited  City,  spread- 
ing itself  all  around  the  gateway  and 
across  the  road,  I  saw  an  encampment 
of  Monguls,  who  had  recently  arriyed 
as  convoy  to  some  young  girls  destined 
to  be  the  future  concubines  of  this  mere 
lad — now  about  fourteen  years  old. 

This  cluster  of  nomad  tents,  in  close 
neighborhood  to  the  marble  bridge 
spanning  some  still  waters,  on  the 
banks  of  which  was  pleasant  foliage; 
the  fantastic  roofs  of  azure  and  gold- 
colored  tiles  shining  in  the  sunlight ; — 
this,  with  the  massive  walls,  and  the 
astronomical  castings  placed  there  in 
position  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  some 
two  hundred  years  ago,  was  about  all 
that  I  found  really  impressive  in  what 
Sir  R.  A.  rightly  calls  the  "dirtiest, 
dustiest,  and  dreariest  of  capitals." 

But  my  purpose  was  not  to  give  a 
description  of  the  city  which  stood  so 
l6ng  in  our  geographies  as  the  most 
populous  in  the  world.  It  is  worth  a 
visit,  perhaps,  to  one  who  does  not 
chafe  much  under  discomfort,  and  who 
wishes  to  see  a  place  which  will  proba- 
bly soon  disappear  from  the  list  of  liv- 
ing centres,  and  will  take  its  rank  with 
Nineveh,  and  Petra,  and  Tyre.  If  the 
'^  signs  of  the  times  "  mean  any  thing, 
they  indicate  the  speedy  winding-up  of 
Manchoo  affairs  within  the  limits  of 
China  proper,  whatever  may  be  the  for- 
tunes of  the  reigning  family  in  its  origi- 
nal domains.  The  Mohanunedan  forces 
on  the  northwest ;  the  European  influ- 
ences at  work  all  along  the  coast  and 
at  the  central  port  of  Hankow;  the 
unsatisfied  rebels  of  the  Tai-ping  insur- 
jection— scattered,  it  is  true,  but  still 
Burviving;  the  threatening  neighbor- 
hood of  Russia;    the   old,   unsettled 


grudges  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Cor&- 
ans; — all  these  are  sources  of  embai^ 
rassment,  and  presages  of  future  toon- 
ble.  To  cope  with  all  these,  the  ruling 
dynasty  has  no  resources,  no  reliable 
army,  no  well-ordered  ezche<iuer,  no 
popular  enthusiasm ;  and  without  theac^ 
what  can  a  beleaguered  countiy  do  f 

True,  there  are  the  resources  of  finesse 
and  diplomatic  manceuvring,  which  the 
presence  at  Peking  of  representatives 
of  five  great  mutually-jealous  powers 
enables  a  Chinese  ministry  to  employ 
with  considerable  effect,  not  to  speak 
of  the  new  device  of  sending  an  anv 
bassador-general  abroad  to  foster  hallu- 
cinations in  unsophisticated  circles. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  that  limit  has  very  nearly 
been  reached,  me  judiee.  One  or  two 
imhroglioi^  such  as  must  needs  occur, 
will  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the 
Government  and  the  rottenness  of  its 
administration. 

Let  us  escape  from  the  atmosphere  of 
ofilciality  and  stagnation,  and  return  to 
the  scenes  of  healthful  activity  and  for- 
ward movement  Farewell  to  Peking, 
city  of  shams  and  conventionalities ;  of 
dirt,  and  dust,  and  dreary  distances ;  of 
an  effete  organization,  and  a  selfish 
bureaucracy  I  Farewell  to  ruts  and 
mud-puddles;  to  coal-carrying  camels 
and  costly  curio  shops,  and  mules  and 
carts,  and  circumvallation,  as  a  normal 
state  of  social  existence  1  May  the 
"heaps"  which  mark  the  sites  of  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon  soon  be  seen  upon 
your  site  also  I 

We  are  carted  out  of  one  of  the 
eastward  gates — ^that  which  leads  to 
Thoong  Chow,  the  town  eighteen  miles 
ofi^  which  stands  at  the  head  of  navigsr 
tion  on  the  Pei-ho. 

But  what  is  this  that  we  see  running 
parallel  to  our  own  road?  A  broad, 
smooth  pathway,  newly  made,  perfectly 
level,  nicely  swept,  and  kept  from  being 
intruded  on  by  occasional  fencing,  very 
slight,  but  just  enough  to  indicate 
"  Keep  off." 

We  wonder,  we  conjecture,  wo  in- 
quire.   It  is  a  roadway  leading  all  the 
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way  from  the  palace-gate  at  Peking  to 
the  chief  wharf  at  T'hoong  Chow — 
eighteen  miles ;  and  it  has  been  made 
'^  for  the  nonce,^'  that  the  young  Empe- 
ror may  accompany  to  the  boat  the  rec- 
ords of  his  father^s  reign,  which  haye 
been  transcribed  into  Manchoorian,  and 
are  to  be  sent  in  state  to  Tartary. 

Well,  that  seems  to  cap  the  climax ! 
Such  a  road  can  be  made  for  such  a 
purpose ;  but  the  highways  of  the  na- 
tion, the  people's  roads  and  canals,  can- 
not be  kept  in  moderate  repair  I  Let 
us  escape  I  "Hire,  dear  friend,  true 
Caledonian  master  of  the  dialects,  hire 
for  us  the  first  boat  you  can  secure,  and 
let  us  float  away  down  this  stream, 
muddy  in  itself,  but  charming  in  our 
eyes  because  it  carries  ub  away  from  a 
place  where  we  have  been  more  perma- 
nently provoked,  and  less  instructed 
and  entertained,  than  at  any  other  ^pot 
on  earth,  Aden,  perhaps,  excepted." 


Easier  said  than  done.  A  vociferous 
negotiation  with  two  boat-owners;  a 
persistent  struggle  of  two  hours^  con- 
tinuance, to  get  clear  of  the  crust  and 
crowd  of  a  hundred  junks  or  more 
jammed  up  in  the  narrow  stream;  a 
final  success  and  a  joyful  liberation,  so 
that  we  could  seat  ourselves  quietly  un- 
der our  pent-house  cabins,  and  feel  that 
we  were  quietly  and  constantly  nearing 
the  outlet  to  our  discomforts.  And  so 
we  went  on,  fioat,  float,  floating  down 
the  stream,  with  two  men  lazily  scull- 
ing, or  two  others  slowly  tracking  our 
boat  round  the  cotmtless  bends  of  this 
uninteresting  water-course.  It  takes 
four  days  to  ascend  the  stream,  but  two 
days  and  nights  brought  us  to  Tien- 
tsin, and  on  board  an  American  steam- 
er again.  Never  enjoyed  any  thing 
more,  in  all  my  life-time,  than  to  re- 
embark  on  this  symbol  of  a  new  order 
of  things. 
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Paku,  Sept.  4tli,  1870. 

My  Deab  Fatheb: 

I  write  the  date  to  my  letter  with 
preoision,  for  it  is  a  great  day. 

I  have  heard  the  Republic  proclaimed 
in  Paris  I 

Proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the  news  of 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  French, 
the  destruction  of  MaoMahon^s  army, 
the  capture  of  the  Emperor,  the  threat- 
ened march  of  the  Prussians  upon  Paris. 

France,  humiliated  by  invasion,  out- 
raged by  Prussian  barbarities,  beaten, 
driven  back,  betrayed,  almost  ruined, 
France,  or  at  least  Paris,  gives  itself 
up,  not  to  panic,  but  to  a  perfect  out- 
burst of  joy,  to  the  jubilation  of  a  flSte- 
day.  It  crowns  the  statae  of  Strasbourg 
with  flowers,  it  promenades  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Rnede  Rivoli, 
before  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  as  if  to  salute 
the  return  of  a  triumphant  army.  It 
forgets  Prussia,  it  forgets  even  the  Em- 
peror, it  is  wild  with  delight,  crying, 
"Vive  la   R6publique,   d  toi  citoyen. 


Nous  Tavons  la  R^publique.*'  Like  a 
man  who  awakes  from  a  long  night- 
mare, and,  relieved  from  the  weight  that 
pressed  him  down  and  stifled  hitn,  gives 
himself  up  to  the  joy  of  living,  of  breath- 
ing, though  but  a  moment.  *'Enfin, 
j*al  bien  un  jour  pleinement."  I  have 
heard  men  say,  "  je  suis  pr6t  it  mourir 
demain  sHl  le  faut." 

**  Icb  babe  genoesen  das  erdlicbe  GliLck, 
Icb  babo  gcliobt  et  gejebt  I" 

But  I  will  relate  in  detail  what  has 
passed.  The  French  authorities,  carry- 
ing out  their  system  of  treating  the 
people  like  a  set  of  babies,  have  shroud- 
ed all  military  operations  in  mystery ; 
for  at  least  two  weeks  there  has  been 
no  official  news  from  the  front,  and  all 
newspaper  or  private  intelligence  strictly 
forbidden.  They  do  not  even  publish 
lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded  I  So  for 
some  time  we  have  only  known  that 
the  army  of  Bazaine  was  shut  up  in 
Metz,  completely  surrounded  by  a  great 
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ellipse  of  the  Prnssmn  ftrmie?,  wliile 
MacMabon,  "with  100,000  men,  was 
directed  to  the  Ardennes,  Intending  to 
sweep  round  by  the  Bc^lgian  frontier,  and 
effect  a  jnnction  with  Bazaine.  Strns- 
boiirg  resists  one  bombardment,  Tonl 
another.  Alsatia  and  Lorraine  are  pil- 
laged without  resistance  by  the  Prassian 
soldiers  and  the  Bndois  peasnnts, 
Ohnlons  evacaated,  the  Grarde  Mobile 
withdrawn  towards  Paris,  the  National 
Gnards  anned,  bnt  everywhere  hindered 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Government,  who 
forbids  guns,  organization,  every  thing, 
any  thing.  Better  a  thousand  times  lose 
France  to  the  Prussians,  than  save  it  to 
the  Republicans ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
people  replied  with  the  soldier?,  "Chan- 
sons les  Pruss'ans  d'abord,  mais  nous 
rS^lons  nos  comptes  apr^" 

Great  confidence  wns  felt  in  Mao- 
Mahon's  nrmy.  Last  Sunday,  the  29tli, 
it  was  understood  tliat  fighting  had  be- 
gun in  the  Ardennes,  it  was  impossible 
to  know  with  what  result.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  week  we  began  to  receive 
the  Prussian  telegrams,  nnnonncing  a 
victory— in  the  absence  of  the  slightest 
information  on  their  own  side.  (When 
the  Corps  L^islatif  called  on  Palikao, 
the  Minister  of  War,  to  explain  how 
matters  stood,  he  replied  curtly  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  bothered  any  more 
with  answering  quesl  ions.) 

The  Paris  Journals,  interpreted  these 
telegrams  as  they  best  could.  On  Thurs- 
day the  Oauhis  published  an  elaborate 
article  to  prove  that  the  Prussians  had 
only  defeated  a  smnll  detachment  of 
MacMahon's  army,  left  on  purpose  to 
amuse  them,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body  across  the  Mense. 

Oq  Friday,  MacMahon  was  wounded, 
half  his  army  put  hors  de  eombat,  the 
other  half,  forty  thousand  men,  surren- 
dered with  the  town  of  Sedan,  and  the 
valinnt  Emperor,  hastening  to  salnte  his 
destiny,  had  given  himself  up  prisoner  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Having  plunged 
the  country  into  the  war,  betrayed  its 
cause  and  its  resources,  defeated,  it  is 
said,  by  his  obstinate  incapacity  this  very 
campaign  of  MacMahon,  the  savior  of 
France,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the 


Bonapartes,  had  no  thought  paramonnt 
to  the  desire  of  saving  himself  and  snr^ 
rendered  to  the  Prussians,  from  whom  he 
expected  more  oonsideration  than  from 
the  enraged  Frenchmen.  So  perishes  a 
harlequin,  and  all  his  paraphernalia  of 
Empire  collapses  as  suddenly  as  a  wind- 
bag pricked  by  a  pin.  One  thinks  of 
Oarlyle's  description  of  the  death  of 
Louis  XV,  and  all  Du  Barrydom  packing 
its  trunks  in  the  antechamber,  ready  to 
whisk  off  to  the  infinite  nothing  whence 
it  had  emeiiged,  leaving  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur  behind  it. 

The  news  was  only  transmitted  to 
Paris  Scitnrday  afternoon.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Corps  Ldgislatif,  Palikao 
announocd  reverses,  bnt  not  the  whole 
truth :  perhaps  he  did  not  know  it  An 
extraordinary  session  was  convoked  for 
the  night,  and  the  House  assembled  at 
twelve  o^ clock.  There  Palikao  declared 
the  situation,  and  it  was  noticeable  that 
the  captivity  of  the  Emperor  was  passed 
over  as  an  unimportant  incident  in  the 
general  disaster.  He  concluded  his  re- 
port, significantly  enough,  by  admitting 
that  the  council  of  ministers  had  no 
suggestion  to  offer  in  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Upon  that  Jules  Fa  vie, 
quite  simply,  as  if  taking  up  the  reins  of 
power  that  the  agonizing  empire  had 
let  fall,  pronounced  the  famous  res  iln- 
tioD  for  the  d^h^ance  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  dynasty.  '^  His  words 
were  received  by  a  profound  silence," 
said  the  Figaro,  who,  already  prepared 
to  greet  the  rising  sun,  had  turned  its 
•baek  on  the  Empire,  and  forgo^iten  to 
.criticize  the  *'  mauvais  esprit  '*  of  this 
resolution  emanating  from  the  Left  Wing. 
Of  all  the  Right,  only  one  voice  was 
raised  to  defend  the  old  r^hne.  IMnard, 
deputy  from  the  North,  observed,  •*  Wo 
have  not  the  right  to  proclaim  the  d^ 
oh^ance." 

Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  this  ob- 
servation. Jules  Favre,  ^*ont  of  pity 
for  the  nakedness  of  the  situation  of  the 
Right,"  says  Lm  doohe,  proposed  to  ad- 
journ considefation  of  his  proposition 
•till  the  next  morning,  and  the  ses^]on 
closed.  *^  This  9crupule  alone,^'  contin nea 
Za  Cloche^  ^' saved   the   Empire  from 
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being  condemned,  like  the  royalty,  in 
the  night" 

All  night  the  wildest  rnmora  circu- 
lated through  Paris,  which  was  over- 
whelmed with  consternation  at  the  dis- 
aster, coming  after  such  confident  pre^ 
dictions  of  victory.  I  went  to  the 
hospital  in  the  morning,  and  M.  Ber- 
notz,  the  chief,  came  to  the  ward  in 
such  a  state  of  prostration  as  was  really 
pitifnl  to  see.  He  seemed  literally  over- 
whelmed, and  quite  incopable  of  making 
the  visit,  or  examining  the  new  patients. 
Only  one  thing  roused  him,  and  showed 
the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  or 
despair.  A  patient  remarked  that  she 
hnd  been  formerly  treated  by  M.  Nouat, 
an  old  rival  of  Bernutz  in  his  own 
specialty ;  at  that  he  brightened  up  to 
retort  vivaciously,  **0h,  if  M.  Kouat 
has  cured  you  it  is  a  proof  that  you 
Were  not  very  ill  I '' — ^a  remark  which 
greatly  disgusted  the  patient. 

Ketnmed  to  the  R s,  I  found  al- 
ready another  cnrrent  of  ideas  upper- 
most. For  them,  the  defeat  of  Mao- 
Mahon  was  a  fact  primed  by  that  of  the 
captivity  of  the  JSmperor,  and  of  the 
'proposition  for  the  d^ch^ance.  Every 
one  was  rnshing  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde in  front  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif ; 
my  little  American  friends  and  myself 
took  a  carriage  and  rushed  also. 

Vfe  arrived  at  half-past  one ;  the  af- 
fair had  already  been  decided.  At 
noon  the  crowd  had  begun  to  gather, 
and  ibnnd  the  bridge  leading  from  the 
Place  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif  guarded  by 
sergeants  de  ville,  supported  by  a  double 
line  of  municipal  guards — the  regular 
urmy.  The  crowd  grew  more  and  more 
dense,  and,  emboldened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  National  Guard  behind  them 
(which  had  only  just  been  armed),  called 
upon  the  policemen  to  surrender.  At 
this  moment  the  crowd  was  unarmed, 
the  National  Guard  nowhere  in  sight; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  policemen 
felt  the  dissolution  of  all  the  powers 
above  them  ;  they  had  no  word  of  com- 
mand, they  knuckled  under  completely, 
gave  way,  melted  into  invisibility.  As 
a  proof  of  fraternization,  they  lighted 
cigars,  and  patting  the  blouses  friendltly 


on  the  back,  declared  themselves  their 
best  friends,  *'*•  honndtes  gens,  bons  R€- 
publicains."  "  Allez-vous-en,  changez  vos 
habits,  nous  n'avons  pas  de  casse-tOtes, 
nous  autres,"  was  the  reply.  The  ad- 
vice was  followed ;  by  one  o'clock  not  a 
polieeman  was  to  be  seen  in  Paris. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Municipal  were 
even  more  easily  vanquished.  The  crowd 
put  out  feelers  and  talked  with  them. 
An  officer  rode  up  on  horseback.  "  Vous 
favez,"  ditil,  "vous  n^avez  rien  k 
craindre  de  nous,"  and  with  that  the 
aecond  barrier  melted  away  like  the 
first,  the  foot-soldiers  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  the  cavalry  moved  from  jn  front 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  people  rushed  over. 

The  building  itself  was  surrounded  by 
the  National  Guard.  But  they  reversed 
their  guns,  **  mettaient  la  crosse  en  air," 
as  a  signal  that  they  intended  no  firing, 
and  the  crowd  ran  up  the  steps,  precipi- 
tated itself  into  the  antechambers,  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Deputies  that 
were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  nation — 
fate  already  decided. 

The  President,  Schneider,  came  out 
and  made  a  speech.  His  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  tumult.  "Allez-vous- 
en,  allez-vous-en,  nous  n'avons  pas 
besoin  de  vous."  Deputies  of  the  Right 
tried  to  make  a  stand.  "Allez-vous- 
en,"  was  the  pitiless  cry.     "  Vous  avez 

perdu  la  France,"  cried  E R . 

"  Laissons-nous  la  sauver,"  and  they  de- 
camped one  after  another.  One  old 
fellow  tried  the  heroic  style;  opening 
his  coat,  he  placed  his  hands  on  bis  ex- 
panse of  waistcoat,  "  J'offre  moTi  corps 
d  Tos  conps,'*  he  declaimed,  "  vieille 
charogne,"  (old  carcass.)  "  Vous  n'avona 
pas  besoin  de  rous.^'  And  he  made 
tracks  also. 

Finally  some  members  of  the  Left 
tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  leave. 
**  The  House  is  about  to  deliberate  on 
the  gravest  questions ;  we  wish  to  pro- 
claim the  d6ch6ance,  but  in  order." 
"  Ce  n'est  pas  ossez  la  d6ch6ance,  il  faut 
proclamer  la  R6pnblique.  Vive  la  R6pu- 
bliqne  I  Vive  la  Rfipublique  I "  and  then 
with  solid  fists  they  began  to  batter 
against  the  solid  oaken  doors  that  shut 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    It  was 
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like  the  booming  of  distant  cannon; 
it  sonnded  the  death-koell  of  the  old 
regime.  The  majority  felt  that  the 
cause  was  hopeless,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  library  under  the  protection  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  Republicans  spent 
some  minutes  in  haranguing  the  crowd, 
that  now  had  begun  to  force  ita  way 
into  the  Ohamber,  and  then  withdrew 
to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  they  pro- 
claimed the  Republic  to  the  expectant 
masses  assembled  on  the  Place.  It  was 
the  repetition  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume. 

The  antechamber  remained  talL  No 
one  credited  the  report  that  the  Repub- 
lican deputies  had  withdrawn— «Tery 
one  was  afraid  of  trickery.  Finally, 
they  burst  open  all  the  doors,  rushed  en 
masse  into  the  chamber — it  was  com- 
pletely empty.  The  powers  that  were 
had  abdicated ;  the  people  ruled. 

In  leaving  the  boildings,  M.  R 

observed  to  a  member  of  the  Na|ional 
Guard,  "  I  recommended  the  deputies  ox 
the  Right  to  claim  your  protection  if  they 
had  need  of  it  in  getting  away.''  '*  II 
y  en  a  un  pourtant,  qui  ferait  bien  de  ne 
pas  se  fier  d  moi,  car  Je  le  fasillerais  con- 
tre  cette  mnr, — c'est  Granier  de  Oassa- 
gnac."  Three  weeks  iigo  this  famous 
blackgnard  had  threatened  to  shoot  down 
every  member  of  the  opposition.    '^I 

should  have  been  sorry,''  said  R to 

me,  "  had  one  of  the  people  shot  Gas- 
sagnac;  but  should  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard,  a  bourgeois,  undertake 
the  affidr,  I  had  nothing  to  say." 

Daring  this  time  the  manifestation 
had  been  lively  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. On  the  central  pillar  of  the 
Corps  L^blatif  some  one  had  written 
in  red  letters,  ^'  R6publique  Fran9ai£e," 
and  cries  of  *'Vive  la  R^publiqne!" 
deafened  the  ears.  There  was  the  most 
perfect  order,  united  to  the  most  joyful 
enthusiasm.  Tliere  was  no  occasion  for 
fighting  any  one,  for  every  one  was  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sentiment;  and  in 
the  general  outburst  of  fraternity,  each 
individual  seemed  really  enchanted  to 
grnsp  the  hand  of  his  neighbor,  and  cry 
**Vive  la  R^publiquel"  A  man  in  a 
blouse  came  up  to  our  carriage  and  ad- 
dressed the  coachman  :  *'  Bon  jour,  oi- 


toyen ;  eh  bien,  nous  Faurons  ce  soir,  la 
R6publique  1  "  He  lighted  his  cigar, 
and  went  off,  repeating,  ^'  Merci,  citoyen, 
merci,  citoyen,"  as  if  he  could  not  too 
often  find  a  pretext  for  pronouncing  the 
dear  word. 

People  climbed  on  the  statue  of  the 
City  of  Strasbourg,  and  covered  it  with  * 
flowers,  writing  inscriptions  on  the 
pedestal,  '^  Vive  la  R^pnblique !  "  The 
statue  of  Lyons  also  was  decorated  in 
honor  of  the  army  that  this  city  is  sup- 
posed to  send  to  the  relief  of  the  Alsatian 
capitaL  Men,  mounted  on  carriages, 
harangued  the  people,  and  especially 
warned  them  against  the  excesses  of  '4S. 
Squads  of  the  National  Guard  patrolled 
the  Place,  with  reversed  bayonets,  and 
blouses  of  all  descriptions  mingled  with 
the  handsome  bourgeois  uniform.  *^  Vive 
la  Garde  Nationale,"  cried  the  citizens. 
"  Vive  la  R€publique,  Vive  la  France  1  '* 
replied  the  citizen-soldiers. 

We  stayed  two  or  three  hours  at  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  but  during  this 
time  many  events  had  transpired  else* 
where.  A  detachment  of  the  National 
Goard  had  accompanied  a  mass  of  un- 
armed citizens  to  the  prison  of  St. 
Pelagic.  ^*  II  nous  faut  Rochefort,"  they 
thundered  at  the  door.  ^'  II  est  d  Vin- 
cennes,"  was  the  first  reply.  "Ce 
n'est  pas  vrai,  avouaient  quelques  una 
de  la  garde  tout  has.  II  est  ici."  With 
that  the  crowd  forced  its  way  into  the 
prison,  the  guard  only  making  a  feint  of 
resistance.  They  demanded  Rochefort 
of  the  governor.  ''Mais,  messieurs,^ 
said  the  official,  "  je  n'ai  pas  d'ordres 
&  vous  le  rendre."  "Vos  ordresf 
Les  Yoici,"  said  one  burly  fellow,  show- 
ing his  fist.  *^  Oh,  trds  bien,  messieurs, 
devant  la  force,  je  n'airienAdire,'^ — and 
he  gave  up  the  keys. 

He  was  logical.  He  had  supported  an 
empire  of  force,  which  most  necessarily 
crumble  before  a  force  superior. 

Rochefort  wns  borne  in  triumph  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  out  of  the 
prison,  as  he  had  been  carried  in  on  the 
shoulders  of  policemen  nine  months  be- 
fore, lie  was  carried  to  the  HOtd  de 
Ville, — Jules  Favre  embraced  him  in 
public 
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When  we  droye  up  a  little  later,  and 
found  the  people  still  swaying  nnder  the 
influence  of  some  recent  excitement,  we 
asked  the  explanation.  ^^C'est  Jolea 
Favre  qui  embrasse  Rochefort/'  was  the 
answer.  Rochefort  is  a  symbol,  and 
possesses,  in  consequence,  all  the  supe- 
rior significance  possessed  by  a  symbol 
over  the  reality.  Carrying  out  the  rad-  ' 
leal  protest  against  the  Empire  made  last 
year  by  his  election,  the  Deputies  assem- 
bled at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  immediately 
placed  him  on  the  list  of  the. Provisional 
Government.  I  will  notice,  in  paren- 
thesis, they  have  also  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  inclade  Thiers. 

Bat  Rochefort  was  not  the  only  sym- 
bol upon  which  the  popnlar  instinct  fas- 
tened itsel£  All  the  signs  and  insignia 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Emperor  were 
attacked,  the  imperial  eagles  torn  off 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  the  multitudinous 
busts  of  the  imperial  family  shivered  in 
fragments,  the  very  sigDs  of  the  tailors 
and  other  '^Foumisseurs  brevet^s  de 
I'Empereur,"  broken  in  pieces.  At  one 
establishment  on  the  boulevard,  where 
the  individaal  charged  with  the  icono- 
clasm  had  demolished  the  first  half  of 
the  name,  and  there  only  reraaiDed-^euf, 
the  people,  perceiving  the  pun,  cried 
out  to  leave  it  as  it  was. 

The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  early 
invaded,  but  no  attempt  made  to  enter 
the  palace.  People  contented  them- 
selves with  scrawling  over  the  wall9, 
"  Respect  d  la  propri6t6,  mort  anx  vo- 
leurs."  "Vive  la  R^pnblique."  And 
all  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  was  written 
on  the  palace,  "Logemcnt  d  Louer.^' 
In  the  sentry-box  at  the  gate  some  one 
had  carried  the  joke  still  farther,  and 
written,  "  Parlez  au  concierge ;  chambre 
hien  meubl^e  d  loner."  Of  course,  the 
"  gracious  sovereign  "  had  put  for  Bel- 
gium some  time  before.  Her  fanfaro- 
nades of  proclamations  as  Imp^ratrice 
R^gente  still  decorate  the  dead  walls  of 
Paris,  and  the  recollection  of  her  dec- 
larations, "  Si  les  Prussiens  viennent,  ils 
mV  tronveront,"  remain  to  lend  a  pi- 
quant contrast  to  the  realitj.  The  im- 
perial family  has  decidedly  come  to  the 
grief  it  so  well  deserved — ^Monsieur  at 


Hayence  under  Prussian  escort ;  Madame 
at  Brussels,  with,  it  is  said,  the  crown- 
jewels;  the  little  prince,  after  his  "bap- 
t6me  de  feu,"  scouring  over  the  country 
with  two  physicians ;  Plon-plon  at  Na* 
pies,  whither  he  fled  as  soon  as  war  was 
declared. 

Oh,  dethroned  princess!  Oh,  captive 
monarch  I  Oh,  wretched  prince!  The 
day  has  gone  by  when  the  world  will 
weep  tears  over  your  hapless  fate ;  when 
poets  will  choose  your  woeful  history  as 
tlieme  for  their  tragedies ;  when  painters 
will  represent  you,  even  on  the  back 
staircase  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the 
brash  of  Gros  has  fixed  Louis  Philippe 
forever  I  For  the  strange,  extraordinary, 
and,  at  first  sight,  almoet  inexplicable 
circumstance  in  the  afiEair,  is  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  every  trace  and 
vestige  of  imperial  existence  is  swept 
away*  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  Emperor  has  indeed  faded  out  of 
sight,  but  that  is  hardly  since  six  weeks 
ago.  But  as  late  as  May,  the  Empire 
seemed  in  the  full  bloom  of  prosperity ; 
the  plebiscite  trick  had  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation,  and  given  the  Bona- 
parte dynasty  an  indefinite  lease  of  life. 
The  war,  even,  in  concentrating  all 
thoughts  upon  foreign  danger,  had 
hushed  up  for  a  moment  the  incessant 
warfare  of  the  Opposition,  and  such  as 
persiated  were  forcibly  suppressed  by 
the  government  People  submitted  to 
every  thing^the  mobilization  of  the 
Garde  Mobile ;  its  incorporation  in  the 
army;  the  loan  of  750,000,000,  covered 
in  a  single  day ;  the  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  cabinet;  the  dictature  of  Pali- 
kao ;  the  atrocious  silence  in  which  all 
military  operations  were  shrouded.  In- 
deed, if  the  French  had  had  only  a  mod- 
erate success — although  the  war  was  un- 
popular, although  the  mi^'ority  regarded 
it  as  senseless  and  unjust — still,  with 
success,  the  Empire  might  have  been 
consolidated,  and  the  proposed  reckoning 
indefinitely  adjourned.  But,  as  Za 
Cloehe  remarks  this  morning,  "  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Emperor  is  the  liberty  of 
the  country."  L'Empire  s'est  donn6 
sa  demission.  Kot  a  blow  has  been 
struck,  hardly  a  protestation  made  or 
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required,  not  an  act  of  conrage,  or,  alast 
I  fear  that  it  woa!d  not  have  been  forth-, 
coming.  But  the  whole  gigantie  hum- 
bug  dissolvedf  melted  awny — eaten  oat 
and  out  hy  its  own  rottenness.  *^Je 
n'ai  anoane  commande  i  Parm^e,"  said 
the  Emperor.  "Voue  n'avons  ancune 
proposition  d  faire,"  avow  the  minis- 
ters. 

I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  famous 
story  of  Edgar  Foe,  concerning  a  man 
who  was  mesmerL&ed  at  tlie  point  of 
death,  in  snob  a  manner  that  his  soul 
could  not  escape  from  his  dead  body. 
The  corpse,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  decay  as  long  as  any  soul  remained 
entangled  in  its  meshes,  and  stayed, 
therefore,  in  an  intermediate  condition 
between  life  and  death,  for  thi'oo  years* 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  mesmerizer 
revers^ed  his  passes.  The  spell  was  brok- 
en ;  with  an  immense  sigh  of  relief,  the 
soul  shook  itself  fl'ee  of  its  charnel- 
house,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  body 
tumbled  into  a  liquid  mass  of  putrefac^ 
tion. 

In  the  same  way  one  might  say  that  a 
spell  had  been  broken  wliich  bound 
France  to  the  Empire.  The  living  soul 
escapes — free— the  Empire  melts  away 
of  itself.  It  is  extremely  important  to 
understand  this,  so  as  not  to  be  the  dupe 
of  the  amiable  sneers  which  will  pres- 
ently circulate:  ** Oh  yes,  the  French 
never  are  satisfied  with  their  government. 
Four  months  ago  they  voted  for  it  with 
acclamation,  and  now  they  want  a  re- 
public again.  They  are  not  fit  for  a  re- 
public." This  is  most  superficial  non- 
sense, as  is  shown  by  the  very  simple 
consideration  that  it  is  not  the  same 
people  who  change,  but  two  parties,  who 
have  constantly  been  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  who  have  alternately  obtained 
the  power.  The  seven  and  one  half 
millions  who  voted  for  the  plebiscite  will 
certainly  do  nothing  for  the  revolution, 
but  the  million  and  a  half  who  voted 
against  it  are  quite  capable  of  the  task, 
and  also  of  cowing  into  subjection  the 
great  mass  of  inertia  that  is  flung  like 
ballast  from  hand  to  hand.  Any  state 
of  society  whose  stability  reposes  on  an 
army  is  in  a  condition  of  nnstable  equi- 


librium that  can  always  be  upset  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  is  like  an  in- 
verted pyramid,  whose  superficial  ex- 
panse only  serves  to  conceal  the  narrow 
base  upon  which  it  reposes.  Indeed, 
the  main  thing  which  excites  uneasine» 
after  the  joy  of  the  4th  of  September,  is 
its  resemblance,  in  suddenness  of  transi* 
tion,  to  the  18  Brumiure,  the  24  F6« 
vrier,  and  the  2  Decembre. 

But  in  no  other  respect  does  it  resem- 
ble these  famous  days.  Never  was  so 
great  a  revolntton  accomplished  in  so 
absolutely  pacific  a  manner.  I  repeat, 
It  was  less  a  revolution  than  a  declara- 
tion of  what  really  existed ;  and  as  the 
French  boast,  titch  a  change  of  front, 
made  under  fire  of  the  enemy,  is  almost 
as  sublime  in  its  boldness  as  in  the  elec- 
tric shock  that  it  has  given  to  the  panic- 
stricken  people. 

Panic!  It  is  not  dreamed  of.  The 
Prussians  are  at  Soissons — more  inso- 
lent than  ever.  Already  they  dictate 
terms  of  peace  from  Berlin.  Already  are 
anticipated  cries  of  roge,  both  from  Ger- 
many and  England,  at  the  proclamation 
of  a  republic  that  will  call  into  life  the 
republics  of  Spain  and  Italy,  to  form  a 
sanitary  cordon  of  Latin  democracy  that 
shall  hem  in  the  boasted  Teutonic  civil- 
ization— stronghold  of  feudalism. 

But  whatever  the  danger,  men  feel 
that  they  live — ^that  they  are  men.  "  Un- 
til now  I  cared  little  for  our  disasters," 
said  the  interne  this  morning.  ^^  What 
did  it  signify — ^a  provinoe  more  or  leas 
to  the  !E«mpire?  But  now  that  the  hon* 
or  of  the  Republic  is  concerned,  I  am 
aroused  to  the  gravity  of  our  miHtar3r 
situation."  **  Until  now,"  said  another 
medical  student,  *^  I  have  done  my  best 
to  evade  being  called  to  the  army ;  bat 
to-day  I  have  enrolled  myself — for  I 
shall  be  a  soldier  of  the  Republic" 

The  same  feeling  animated  the  boule- 
vards all  night,  wiiere  the  Harseillaiae 
and  cries  of  Vive  la  R^publiqne  certain- 
ly did  not  cease  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  (We  were  on  the  boulevard 
till  midnight.)  One  man  said:  '*Je 
n'aime  pas  la  Marseillaise,  depnis  qn'il  a 
M  souilli  dans  le  service  de  PEmpire, 
mieux  vaut  le  chant  de  Depart: 
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"  La  r^pubUqne  nons  appclle» 

Bncbons  noas  battro  au  p6rlr— 
TJn  FranpaiM  doit  rlvre  pour  elle, 
Pour  elle  on  Fran^ais  doit  monrlr.**' 

"When  ^e  returned  home  last  eyening, 
the  concierge  and  his  wife  stood  at  the 
door  to  greet  ns. 

"Sommes  nous  anssi  des  Bfipnbli- 
cains?'^  they  cried,  holding  out  their 
hands  to  us  as  Amerioans. 

The  door  was  opened  hj  an  old  He- 
pnblican  friend  of  the  family.  *'Noua 
Pavons,  nous  Tavopsl"  he  exclaimed. 
At  the  same  moment  E.  R.  arrived ;  the 
two  men  rushed  into  each  other^s  arms. 
"  Ah  qnelle  belle  journ6e !  Nous  Tavons 
la  R6publique  I " — "  Oui,  mamteDAnt  il 
i^agit  de  ]a  garder." 

It  is  this  feeling  of  tenderness,  of  afifeo 
lion,  with  which  the  Republic  is  wel- 
comed, that  is  most  tonehing.  A  lost 
ideal  refound ;  no,  it  is  more  personal — 
it  19  the  exultation  of  a  lover  who  finds 
his  long-lost  mistress;  and,  absorbed  in 
delighted  contemplation  of  her  beauty, 
forgets  to  think  even  of  the  futnre  that 
she  brings  back  with  her.  It  is  this  that 
rendered  the  manifestation  yesterday  so 
singularly  joyful.  No  one  seemed  to 
care  much  whether  or  no  the  Republic 
could  really  repulse  the  invasion  that 
the  Empire  had  called  down  on  their 
heads.  A  lady  passed  in  a  carriage  on 
the  Place  de  la  C(}ncorde,  and  cried, 
*'  A  tas  la  Prusse  I "  but  nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  her. 

This  appreciation  of  Beauty — this 
perfectly  developed  self-consciousness 
which  enables  each  individual  in  mast 
to  seize  the  character  of  the  ememble — 
(I  heard  several  people  say  to-day,  "  ah» 
n^avons  nous  pas  6t6  beaux  hier  I '')— * 
gives  a  French  crowd  and  a  French 
revolution  a  physiognomy  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  possible  in  our  colder 
northern  races.  It  indicates  their  rdle 
in  the  Etats-Unis  of  Europe  for  which  the 
present  war — started  in  the  interest  of 
a  parvenu  dynasty,  and  carried  on  in 
the  interests  of  a  military  feudalism — 
aeems  really  destined  to  pave  the  way. 

This  unanimity  of  the  crowd  is  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  enthusiasm  com- 
municated by  the  republicans  to  the 


neutrals,  of  all  shades,  from  the  ser^ 
geants  de  ville  to  the  National  Guard  and 
the  bourgeoiri,  and  in  part  by  the  utter 
suppression  of  such  solid  sterling  bour- 
geois as  had  supported  the  Empire,  and 
hated  the  Republic,  but  in  the  moment 
of  consternation  do  not  dare  to  sny  any 
thing.  One  could  see  tiieir  faces  here 
and  there  on  the  boulevards  ye^terdnj 
•*-cold  and  sneering  rather  than  sour  or 
provoked.  Scepticism  is  always  a 
Frenchman's  refuge.  I  was  furious  this 
morning,  at  the. hospital,  under  charge  of 

P ,  to  see  the  frigidity  with  which 

he  received  'the  enthusiasm  of  the 
interne  who  had  helped  to  force  the 
Tuileries  yesterday,  of  the  externe  who 
enrolls  as  a  **  soldier  of  the  Republic  " 
to>day.  "  This  is  the  second  Republic  I 
have  seen,''  he  remarked,  and  busied 
himself  with  some  miserable  details,  af- 
fecting to  ignore  the  whole  matter. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  such  men  as 
R^— -  are  furious  against  the  savants, 
and  corps  m6dical,  who  as  a  body  as- 
sume just  this  rdle — sneering ;  accepting, 
fighting  for  aU  the  solid  crumbs  of  mate- 
rial comfort  that  the  powers  that  be  can 
place  at  their  disposition,  but  whenever 
it  is  question  of  the  people,  treating 
them  as  "insens6:»,"  **  hair-brained," 
i^  anim€8  d'un  manvais  esprit.^' 

No;  fraternity  cannot  be  universal.  It 
is  the  church  militant  that  has  to  defend 
truth ;  and  the  lifa  of  every  person  who 
cares  about  truth  must  be  one  of  in* 
cesaant  warfare.  He  must  learn  to  ren- 
der hate  for  hate,  contempt  for  con- 
tempt ;  to  keep  his  back  and  knees  stiff 
and  bis  bead  upright — proud,  inflexible, 
uncompromising.  Then,  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  his  life- time  may  come  to  him 
one  such  day  of  perfect,  unalloyed  tri- 
umph as  yesterday. 

Such  days,  in, which  a  people  lives,  in 
which  individual  lives  are  absorbed  into 
a  Social  Being  that  for  a  moment  has  be- 
come conscious  of  itself— such  moments 
realize  the  old  conceptions  of  ecstacy 
among  the  Neo-Platonists.  It  is  the  life 
of  Humanity  that  is  the  Infinite ;  it  is 
the  mysterious  progress  of  Ideas  that  we 
xmderstand  by  the  "  workings  of  Provi- 
dence ;  "  it  is  the  unerr'*^"  *'''»ctitude  of 
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moral  retribution  for  good  or  for  evilf 
for  true  or  for  false,  for  abam  or  for 
reality, — whicb  represent  the  recom- 
pense of  heaven  and  hell.  The  tremen- 
doas  importance  of  ideas  1  the  oolj  reali- 
ty behind  the  shifting  phenomena  of  ex- 
istence— how  is  it  possible  to  live  thirty 
years  in  the  world  and  not  have  learned 
it?  And  yet  how  few  there  are  who 
trouble  them&elves  abont  such  ^*  abstract 
questions,^'  who  do  not  consider  the 
whole  duty  of  man  to  consist  in  raising 
his  family  in  material  comfort  and  lining 


his  pockets  as  comfortably  as  possible  hj 
every  windfall  that  luck  or  Providence 
may  throw  in  his  way  I  Such  crea- 
tures deserve  to  be  cast  out  to  wither, 
severed  from  the  deep,  fruitful  life  of 
numanity  like  a  branch  cut  off  from  a 
vine. 

I  have  written  this  long  letter  "  d'un 
seul  coup,"  because  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  hear  from  an  eye-witness  how  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1870. 

Your  affectionate . 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  DAT. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  present  war — a  lesson  of  the 
day,  and  yet  the  lesson  of  six  thonsand 
years.  It  is,  that  he  who  sows  the  wind 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  man  or 
the  nation  that  worships  wrong,  shall 
be  by  that  same  wrong  overthrown. 
Napoleon  III  won  his  throne  by  treach- 
ery and  bloodshed ;  he  has  lost  it  by  a 
tenfold  treachery  and  a  tenfold  blood- 
shed.  The  French  people  allowed 
themselves  to  be  duped  by  his  frauds 
and  cajoleries,  and  now  they  are  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  their  want  of  manli- 
ness and  self-respect  They  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  meet  and  cast  off 
the  seducer,  when  he  came  with  his 
specious  promises  of  order,  prosperity, 
and  glory;  and  now,  when  he  has 
brought  them  before  an  earnest  foreign 
enemy,  they  must  have  courage,  or  die. 

Louis  Napoleon,  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  might  have  lifted  his 
country  to  a  pinnacle  of  moral  prosper- 
ity and  grandeur  that  the  nation  had 
never  before  reached.  He  might  have 
trained  his  countrymen,  weary  of  revo- 
lutions and  suffering  under  the  woes  of 
long  civil  wars,  to  a  respect  for  law  and 
a  love  of  peaceful  industry  which  would 
have  given  their  fertile  and  elegant  ge- 
nius an  easy  mastery  of  modem  civili- 
zation. He  would  have  retired,  then, 
in  due  time,  from  the  seats  of  power, 
blessed  by  the  gratitude  and  love  of  a 


happy  and  advancing  people.  But  his 
imagination  was  smitten  by  the  dazzle 
of  dynastic  glory.  He  wanted  to  be  an 
emperor,  and  to  transmit  the  imperial 
dignity  to  his  descendants;  and,  with 
that  unhallowed  purpose,  he  violated 
his  oaths,  destroyed  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  butchered  his  fellow-citi- 
zens in  the  streets  or  sent  them  into 
exile,  and  for  eighteen  years  main- 
tained his  ill-gotten  power  by  corrupt 
favoritism  and  the  force  of  bayonets. 
His  crime  was  seemingly  triumphant. 
The  nations  cried  out,  "lo  Napoleon, 
the  great  warrior  and  statesman ! " 
when,  suddenly,  the  hour  of  trial  came 
—a  trial  provoked  by  his  own  precipi- 
tate and  arrogant  ambition — and  the 
entire  fabric  he  had  so  carefully  reared 
fell  to  pieces  as  the  rottenest  of  struc- 
tures. The  favorites  whom  he  had  nour- 
ished by  corruption,  were  as  treacherous 
towards  him  as  he  had  been  treacher- 
ous towards  his  country.  Those  swords 
in  which  he  had  trusted  were  swords  of 
lath,  and  those  armies,  armies  of  paste- 
board and  shoddy.  All  his  subordi- 
nates had  but  too  well  learned  the  les- 
son he  had  taught,  but  too  well  copied 
the  example  he  had  set.  A  single  ear- 
nest campaign  snuffs  out  his  preten- 
sions; he  fieills  without  a  regret,  cov- 
ered by  disgrace  and  contempt,  and  the 
unmeasured  ridicule  of  the  world! 

And  the  French  people  acquiesced  in 
his  crimes;   they  approved,  by  their 
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Totes,  the  criminal  means  by  which  he 
harl  attained  power  ;  they  approved  his 
violations  of  law,  of  right,  of  sound 
principle,  and  they  applauded  his  mon- 
strous egotism,  his  theatrical  falsehoods, 
bis  vain  and  foolish  schemes  of  a  mate- 
rial splendor,  to  be  bought  at  the  cost 
of  their  moral  integrity ;  and  now  they 
reap  the  reward.      In  desolation  and 
auguish,  their  fields  trampled  by  invad- 
ing hordes,  their  cities  battered  to  the 
ground,  their  proud  capital,  the  centre 
of  the  world^s  admiration,  isolated,  be- 
sieged, paralyzed,  running  with  blaod, 
they  have  come  to  the  end  of  that 
heartless  imperialism  which   they  not 
only    allowed,    but    embraced  I      Our 
hearts  weep   for  their  suflfcrings,  their 
humiliations,  and  their  deceptions.    We 
would  that  we  could  lift  them  out  of 
this  valle"  of  the  shadow  of  death ; 
but,  faithless  as  they  have  been  to  the 
glorious  inspirations  of  '89 — the  most 
glorious  that  were  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man— forgetful  as  they  have   been  of 
the  frontal  and  primary  truth  of  human 
equality  and  human  rights,  which  they 
themselv«!S  proclaimed  with  a  sublimity 
of  devotion  and  self-Racrifice  never  sur- 
passed, they  must  needs  bear  the  bur- 
den   of  their  wrong,  till  Providence 
shall    bring    release.      We,    too,    like 
them,   forgot  the  principles  in  which 
we  were  born  ;  we  thought  that  cotton 
was  greater  than  manhood,  till  four  years 
of  strife  and  suffering  brought  us  to  our 
senses.    Justice  in  the  relations  of  men, 
the  recognition  by  each  of  the-  rights 
of  all,  is  the  supreme  law  of  life ;  and 
when  we  do  not  willingly  confess  it  in 
our  hearts,  it  will  only  the  more  em- 
phatically assert  its  claims  by  the  whirl- 
wind and  the  tempest. 

LrvmO  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 

One  of  the  morning  print-s  publishes 
a  strong  protest  against  the  practice  of 
going  abroad  to  spend  their  money,  in 
which  so  many  well-to-do  American 
families  indulge.  But  all  the  protests 
in  the  world  will  not  hinder  it,  so  long 
as  New  York,  the  metropolis,  remains 
what  it  is.  In  local  position  and  cir- 
cumstance, there  is  no  city  in  Europe 
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— ^not  even  Naples — that  may  be  com- 
pared with  our  own ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  city  in  Europe  in  which  it  is  not  on 
many  accounts  much  pleas»nter,  for 
those  who  have  means,  to  live.  The 
greater  efficiency  of  the  domestic  ser- 
vice, the  superior  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  the  apartment-house,  and  the 
provision  of  cheaper  amusements  for  all 
classes,  would  alone  account  for  the  dif- 
ference. But  there  is  another  cause 
even  still  more  potent,  and  that  is,  the 
absence  of  that  rowdy  element  which 
in  New  York  would  appear  to  have 
gotten  almost  the  upper  hand.  Else- 
where, the  roughs,  as  they  are  called, 
have  a  salutary  fear  of  the  police ;  or, 
if  not  of  the  police,  of  that  self-:  espect 
and  courage  which  prompts  a  gentle- 
nlan  to  chastise  insolence  and  rudeness 
on  the  spot.  But  here  the  roughs  care 
little  for  the  police,  from  the  grasp  of 
which  they  are  so  easily  released  by 
political  favor,  and  still  less  for  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  people,  who  are  too  coward- 
ly to  resent  insult  and  aggression.  We 
have  seen  a  single  drunken  loafer  dis- 
turb a  whole  car-load  or  steamboatful 
of  his  superiors,  wit':: out  a  single  foot 
being  lifted  or  a  single  hand  raised  to 
punish  his  intrusions.  A  few  reckless 
boys  will  frighten  an  entire  neighbor- 
hood out  of  its  quiet  and  propriety, 
and  not  a  man  call  them  to  account. 
The  habit  of  wearing  concealed  weap- 
ons, which  is  common  among  these  mis- 
creants, is  doubtless  a  principal  cause 
of  the  timidity  of  those  they  assail. 
Few  men  care  to  risk  their  lives  in 
order  to  put  down  a  street-broil ;  but 
so  long  as  this  feeling  prevails,  the  out- 
rages will  continue.  Indeed,  we  see  no 
probable  end  to  them,  until  the  more 
peaceable  part  of  the  community,  in 
the  absence  of  a  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  law,  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and,  like  the  famous  Committee 
of  San  Francisco,  years  ago,  expel  all 
known  rascals  under  penalty  of  the 
rope.  It  is  a  desperate  resort,  we  ad- 
mit ;  but  the  case  is  quite  as  desperate, 
or  will  bo  so,  unless  our  public  man 
ners  take  in  some  way  a  decided  turn 
for  the  better.  "^ 
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THE  KTCK  AT  SHAKE8PBABE. 

A  correspondent  protests,  with  a  de- 
gree of  earnestness  amounting  to  indig- 
nation, agciinst  Professor  Hart's  article, 
in  our  last  number,  on  Shakespeare  in 
Germany.  It  U  needless  to  say  that 
our  own  sympathies  are  with  our  corre- 
spondent, and  not  with  our  contributor, 
although  we  recognize  a  certain  value 
in  his  article,  as  information  of  the 
course  and  tendency  of  thought  in  an 
important  literary  school  in  Germany. 
But  let  us  hear  our  excited  correspon- 
dent firet. 

**  That  such  a  book  as  Gustave  Riime- 
Hn's  'Shakespeare  Studies  of  a  Real- 
ist' should  be  put  forth  as  an  effort 
to  maintain  the  negative  of  the  univer- 
sal affirmations  of  the  reach  and  signifi- 
cance of  Shakespeare^s  genius,  in  Ger- 
many, a  country  that  has  given  its 
aupremest  poets  and  its  best  scholars  to 
eulogize  and  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
works  that  liberated  her  from  French 
classicism,  we  can  understand  ;  it  is 
likewise  intelligible  that  an  American, 
in  thd  lonely  depths  of  his  own  con- 
science of  tiie  true  and  beautiful,  un- 
illuminated  by  liberal  studies  and  a 
world-experience,  should  misapprehend 
the  purpose  of  the  great  dramatist,  and 
discover  him  to  be  ignorant  of  nine- 
teenth-century ideas,  for  which  rea- 
son, from  the  unimaginative  estimate 
of  a  local  experience,  he  states  his  ob- 
jections to  the  dramatist^s  treatment  ol 
character  and  life,  under  the  impression 
that  he  has  made  a  discovery  of  dam- 
aging shortcomings  in  the  make  and 
action  of  the  chief  creations  of  Shake- 
speare; but  that  an  American  should 
be  at  the  pains  of  translating  and  re- 
publishing, with  an  approving  smile, 
this  crooked  foreign  criticism,  passes  the 
ordinary  limits  of  a  critical  intelligence. 

•*  Our  German  says  we  ask  ourselves 
in  vain  why  the  personages  of  Shake- 
ipeare's  drama  act  and  speak  as  they 
do ;  and,  contrasting  them  with  Goethe's 
characters,  the  product  of  a  later  time, 
impli33  that  they  are  inferior  because 
they  do  not,  as  Goethe's  men  and 
women  are  said  to  do,  *act  and  ex- 
press themselves  in  accordance  with 
every  rule,  not  merely  of  sentiment, 
but  of  society.' 

"  He  assails  the  great  master  in  sev- 
eral direct  ways ;  because  of  bis  deficient 
historical  sense ;  for  his  want  of  appre- 


ciation of  the  Puritan  clement  of  bis 
time ;  bec4iuse  he  wrote  for  lords  and 
hmts,  and  not  for  the  middle  classes; 
because  he  thought  the  pretensions  of 
a  stolid  prosperity  ridiculous,  and  was 
charmed  with  the  impulsive  and  manly 
disposition  of  fortunate  youth;  be- 
cause he  represented  men  as  illogical, 
subject  to  sudden  changes,  and  often 
the  mere  agents  of  their  passions ;  be- 
cause his  women,  sweet  and  lovely  as 
they  are,  are  yet  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  full-blooded  manhood ;  he- 
cause,  knowing  that  the  unrcascm,  the 
folly,  and  the  passions  of  men  make  the 
comedy  and  tragedy  of  life,  he  repre- 
sented men  as  often  silly  and  stupidi, 
generally  wicked,  and  yet  sometimes 
heroic ;  and,  finally,  because  he  has  not 
depicted  any  characters  that  strive  after 
culture,  knowledge,  or  truth  ;  *  none 
who  are  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  or  even  the  good  of  others.' 
Yet  again,  he  is  assailed  for  his  per- 
sonal confessions,  and  then  wondered 
at  because,  in  his  plays,  *  he  never  ob- 
truded any  thing  like  his  personal 
views.'  And  this  is  written  by  the 
Professor  who  also  writes  that  Hamlet 
is  *  the  form  into  which  the  poet  has 
poured  the  outfiowings  of  his  own  dis- 
eased soul,'  *-the  mouthpiece  whereby 
the  poet  proclaims  to  us  his  own  choic- 
est reflections.' 

"Certainly  we  agree  with  the  last 
conclusion.  But  let  us  ask,  How  can  a 
play  he  free  from  *any  thing  like  the 
poet's  own  views  and  emotions,'  and  at 
the  same  time  be  written  solely  *to 
ventilate  his  own  reflections  upon  life 
in  general,  and  upon  the  stage  ?  * 

**  O  mighty  wizard  Shakespeare !  and 
O  mighty  manhood  of  the  sixteenth 
century  I  your  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
nor  your  aims  our  aims  I  Reawakener 
and  reawakening  of  the  full  nature  of 
man,  double  fusion  of  intellect  and 
passion,  liberated  from  monastic  ideas, 
surrendered  to  life  and  the  glory  of 
life,  unburdened  by  the  exhausting  in- 
dustries of  the  nineteenth  century,  you 
must  always  remain  a  lawless,  riotous, 
unregenerate  infixtenfce  to  the  prosaic 
understanding ;  hated  by  Puritans  and 
kicked  at  by  cuistres^  who  believe  a 
dramatist  should  always  represent  his 
characters  under  the  rule  of  good  soci- 
ety, didactically  demonstrate  the  uses 
of  poetry,  and  substitute  ninete3ntli- 
century  historical  essays  on  the  origins 
and  developments  of  the  English  peo- 
ple for  living  expression  of  living  men 
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and  women  subject  to  the  chance  and 
change  of  life.  But  the  imaginative 
minds  of  poets,  and  the  bookless  wit 
of  the  people,  have  always  justly,  and 
with  admiration  and  wonder,  appre- 
hended the  myriad  development  of  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  and  his  epoch. 

"  The  homage  of  Goethe  in  Germany, 
of  Coleridsfe  in  England,  of  Taine  and 
Hugo  in  France,  of  Lowell  in  New 
Bngland,  outweighs  tons  of  dispraise 
from  a  prosaic,  unimaginative  Johnson, 
a  spiteful  Voltaire,  and  the  duplicated 
misapprehensions  of  a  lively  American 
Professor." 

We  should  have  liked  it  better  if  our 

correspondent,  instead  of  venting  his 

mere  indignation,  had  taken  the  pains 

to   show,   with   more  elaboration  and 

measure,  the  utter   groundlessness  of 

Rllmelin^s  criticism,  both  as  history  and 

art.    It  is  true  that,  for  the  students 

and  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  who  know 

Lim  to  be  the  sovcreignest  intellect  of 

all  time—the  very  flowering  of  all  that 

Is  noble  and  sweet  in  the  heart  of  our 

Imumanity — this  would  be  needless ;  for 

fheir  worship    is  an    intelligent    one, 

f<)unded  upon  long  years  of  experience, 

ill  which  Shakespeare  has  furnished  the 


staple  nutriment  of  their  intellectual 
and  imaginative  life ;  but  it  would  not 
be  needless,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  for  oth- 
ers who  have  not  yet  entered  into  his 
world,  and  discerned  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  his  orb  of  genius.  For  such^ 
the  labors  of  the  patient  scholar,  the 
sound  critic,  the  enthusiastic  ccmmen> 
tator,  are  still  useftil.  Happily,  our  na- 
tive literature  is  not  deficient  in  the 
right  materials  for  meeting  this  want, 
and  so  defeating  a  sciolistic  and  super- 
ficial criticism.  Mr.  Dana's  lectures  on 
dramatic  art,  so  thorough  and  deep,  are 
still  extant,  and  widely  remembered. 
Verplanck's,  Hudson's,  White's  editions 
of  the  bard,  are  easily  to  be  had  ;  and, 
more  recently,  Ruggles'  *•  Method  of 
Shakespeare  as  an  Artist,"  is  extremely 
promising  in  the  same  line.  With  sucb 
writers  to  maintain  the  orthodoxy  of 
our  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  the  pro- 
foundest  instructor  and  noblest  orna* 
ment  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  we  have 
no  fear  that  a  thousand  R&melins,  with 
a  thousand  more  American  admirers  in 
their  wake,  will  do  much  hurt  to  our 
esthetic  sensibilities. 
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It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  three 
great  writers  of  the  time  should  have 
died,  and  left  unfinished  works  of  fic- 
tion in  the  course  of  publication.  We 
can  recall  no  similar  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature ;  for  though 
some  of  the  poets  may  have  left  scores 
of  small  poems  in  the  rough,  and  a  few 
prose-writers  the  outlines  of  projected 
labors,  nothing  like  a  great  work  can 
be  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
death  until  the  world  was  startled  by 
the  report,  one  December  morning,  that 
the  author  of  "  Denis  Duval "  had  been 
found  stiff  and  stark  in  his  bed.  The 
death  of  a  great  man  at  any  time  is  a 
blow,  but  the  thought  that  his  work  is 
done  mitigates,  as  the  thought  that  his 
work  is  undone  increases,  its  severity. 
We  are  tormented  in  the  latter  case  by 
a  curiosity  which  must  forever  remain 


unsatisfied,  and  which  must  never  cease 
to  torment  on  that  account.  As  we  are 
tantalized  by  the  last-century  English 
and  French  adventurers  in  "  Denis  Du- 
val," we  are  tantalized  by  the  American 
figures  of  the  old  man  and  the  young 
child,  which,  wandering  almost  by 
stealth  from  the  shadowy  chambers  of 
Hawthorne's  soul,  suddenly  found  the 
doors  closed  against  their  return  by 
death.  TllLsLy  The  Mystery  of  Eduin  Drood 
(Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.)  be  the  last  lit- 
erary mystery  that  shall  remain  un- 
solved to  the  world  1  Whether  "Ed- 
win Drood"  is  above  or  below  the 
standard  set  up  for  himself  by  Dickens 
in  his  late  works,  we  shall  not  under- 
take to  decide,  partly  because  it  is  a 
fragment,  and  partly  because  his  death 
is  still  too  recent  for  us  to  judge  it  dis- 
passionately.   It  contains  a  great  deal 
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of  good  writing— as  which  of  his  sto- 
ries does  not? — and  it  contains  pages 
which  are  forced  and  labored.  Here 
and  there  we  think  we  perceive  evi- 
dences of  a  jaded  mind.  We  wish  we 
could  say  that  it  shows  a  desire  on 
Dickens*  part  to  return  to  the  fresh  and 
natural  style  of  his  early  manhood — to 
the  walks  of  humorous  observation  in 
which  he  excelled  Shakespeare — ^but  we 
cannot.  Whether  some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  natural,  need  not  be  discussed ; 
it  is  enough  that  they  affect  as  being  un- 
natural, if  not  impossible.  We  should 
place  among  these  the  gamin  who  stones 
•Durdles  home  at  night,  when  he  is  too 
drunk  to  go  witliout  such  gentle  little 
geologic  reminders.  But,  £nd  what 
fault  we  may,  how  charming  it  all  is, 
and  what  a  pity  that  we  shall  never 
have  any  more  of  it  I  Here  is  a  little 
bit  in  the  best  style  of  Dickens.  It 
occurs,  as.  the  reader  will  remember,  in 
the  description  of  the  wonderf\il  closet 
belonging  to  the  good  old  mother  of 
the  Reverend  Septimus  Cresparkle. 
"Every  benevolent  inhabitant  of  this 
retreat  had  his  name  inscribed  upon  his 
stomach.  The  pickles,  in  a  uniform  of 
rich  brown  double-breasted  buttoned 
coat,  and  yellow  or  sombre  drab  contin- 
uations, announced  their  portly  forms, 
in  printed  capitals,  as  Walnut,  Gherkin, 
Onion,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Mixed, 
and  other  members  of  that  noble  fam- 
ily. The  jams,  as  being  of  less  mas- 
culine temperament,  and  as  wearing 
curl-papers,  announced  themselves,  in 
feminine  caligraphy,  like  a  soft  whisper, 
to  be  Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  Apricot, 
Plum,  Damson,  Apple,  and  Peach.  The 
scene  closing  on  these  charmers,  and 
the  lower  slide  ascending,  oranges  were 
revealed,  attended  by  a  mighty  japan- 
ned sugar-box,  to  temper  their  acerbity 
if  unripe.  Home-made  biscuits  waited 
at  the  Court  of  these  Powers,  accompa- 
nied by  a  goodly  fragment  of  plum- 
cake,  and  various  slender  ladies*  fingers 
to  be  dipped  iuto  sweet  wine  and 
kissed."  As  every  thing  that  Dickens 
has  written  is  redolent  of  good  eating 
and  drinking,  it  is  not  singular,  per- 
haps, that  the  last  paragraph  of  "  Ed- 


win Drood  "  should  leave  Mr.  Datchez 
at  the  breakfast-table.  It  is  singular, 
however  (we  cannot  but  think),  that  the 
lines  immediately  preceding  are  as  fol- 
lows: "*rve  seen  him,  deary;  /'veseen 
him  I '  *  And  you  know  him  ? '  '  Know 
him  I  Better  far  than  all  the  Reverend 
Parsons  put  together  know  liim.'  "  Is 
it  too  fanciful  to  think  that  the  Shadow 
stooping  at  that  moment  over  the  Great 
Humorist  took  the  pen  from  his  hand 
unseen,  and  wrote  thus  darkly  of  him- 
self ?  Dickens  would  not  have  thought 
so,  we  are  persuaded,  whatever  bia  read- 
ers may  think.  Besides  **  The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood,"  the  volume  contains 
"  Some  Memories  of  Charles  Dickens  " 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  ^^ George 
Silverman's  Explanation";  '* Holiday 
Romance  " ;  "  Sketches  of  Y<»nng  Cou- 
ples " ;  **  New  Uncommercial  Samples  " ; 
and  "  The  Will  of  Charles  Dickens." 

It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  take 

a  book,  and  conjecture  what  it  might 
have  been,  if  the  author  had  worked 
up  the  materials  in  different  manner, 
and  what  it  would  have  been  if  a  dif- 
ferent author  had  written  it.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  The  Three  Brothers^  a  novel 
by  Mrs.  Olyphant  D.  Appleton  &  Co.), 
the  last,  we  suppose,  of  the  many  we 
owe  to  her  unwearied  pen.  Its  plot 
turns  on  the  fortunes  of  three  brothers, 
whose  father  dies,  and  leaves  them  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  for  seven 
years,  when  his  will  is  to  be  read.  They 
attempt  this  difScuIt  feat,  with  various 
degrees  of  willingness  and  success, 
until  their  probation  is  .over,  and  the 
will  is  produced.  It  turns  out  to  be  a 
piece  of  blank  paper  I  The  heir  takes 
the  estate,  of  course,  and  his  brothers 
what  legally  belongs  to  them  outside  of 
it.  There  is  not  much  in  this,  as  Mrs. 
Olypliant  has  managed  it, — ^but  what 
might  not  Mr.  Charles  Reade  have  dis- 
covered in  it,  or  imparted  to  it  ?  The 
eldest  son,  Ben,  goes  up  to  London,  and 
falls  into  the  clutches  of  a  mother  and 
daughter,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he 
is  smitten.  The  youngest,  Laurie,  goes 
thither,  likewise,  and  is  smitten  with  a 
female  painter,  almost  old  enough  to 
be  \m  mother.    The  last,  Frank,  fol- 
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lows  them,  and  is  smitten  with  a  little 
musical  daughter  of  this  second  Angel- 
ica Eauffinann.    Mr.  Reade  would  not 
care  much  for  this,  though  he  would 
describe  it  carefully  as  he  does  every 
thing,  hut  he  would  come  out  strong 
on  the  after-adventures  of  the  brothers, 
one  of  whom  goes  to  Canada,  as  an  en- 
gineer, another  to  Inclia,  as  an  officer, 
while  the  third  plays  at  being  an  artist, 
in  Rome.    He  would  have  had  three 
strings  to  his  bow  here,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, h  one  more  than  he  has  in  *^  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend,^^  of  which  the  first 
part  is  a  tractate  on  prison  reform,  and 
the  last  a  picture  of  life  in  the  diggings 
of  Australia.    Though  we  have  not  got 
all  we  might  have  had  out  of  "  The 
Three  Brothers,"  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  book.     Mrs.  Olyphaut  is  not  the 
workman  that  Mr.  Reade  is,  but  her 
work  is  of  a  kind  that  is  more  agree- 
able than  his,  and  will  last  longer.    We 
can't  always  be  reding  by  flashes  of 
lightning — which  Mrs.  Hemans  thought 
was  the  way  to  read  Shakespeare— and 
it  is  well  that  we  cannot.    The  sun- 
shine is  much  better,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  the  gleam  of  a  modest 
candle.    The   best  light  in  which  to 
read  Mrs.  Olyphant's  stories  is  such  as 
suffuses  the  soft  hours  of  an  early  au- 
tumn   afternoon,  when   the  trees   are 
asleep  in  their  shadows,  the  wind  is 
tempering  the  lingering  fires  of  summer, 
and  the  sky  and  river — if  there  be  a 
river   near — are    alike    beautiful    and 
calm.     She  has  a  tender,  gracious,  hap- 
py woman-nature,  and  her  insight  into 
men  and  women,  while  not  sharp  and 
cynical,  is  noticeable  for  its  range  and 
justice.    The  three  brothers  are  deli- 
cately discriminated.    Tlie  best  charac- 
ter, as  a  mere  character.  Is  Millicent, 
who  seems  to  have  been  copied  from 
life,  and  from  a  very  favorable  speci- 
men of  the  genus  Adventuress. 

— '  That  Geology  and  Revelation 
could  ever  have  been  supposed  to  be  in 
conflict,  a«  they  were  for  a  considerable 
period,  Ehows  that  one  or  both  must 
have  put  forth  very  unwarrantable 
claims.  This  should  have  been  evident 
at  the  start ;  for  if  both  were  what  they 


claim  to  be, — ^the  one  the  record  of  the 
Creator  in  His  material  handiwork,  and 
the  other  the  record  of  the  Creator  in 
the  souls  of  His  seers  and  prophets, — it 
is  certain  that  no  discrepancies  could 
exist  between  them.    And  none  did  ex- 
ist, for  the  differences  that  arose  were 
not  between  Geology  and  Revelation, 
but  between  Geology  and  the  way  men 
understood  Revelation — in  other  words, 
between  Geology  and  Theology.    That 
Theology  proved  the  weaker  of  the  two 
in  the  struggle  was  a  sad  thing — for 
the  theologians,  though  they  are  begin- 
ning now  to  regard  it  in  a  different 
light.     They  have — or  some  of  them 
have — learned  enough  of  Geology  to 
see  that  the  hand  which  wrote  in  its 
great  stone-books,  and  the  hand  which 
wrote  on  the  tables  of  the  law,  are  one 
and  the  same.   **  Reviewing  the  progress 
of  opinion   touching  the  relations  of 
Science  to  Revealed  Religion,  it  is  note- 
worthy   that,    while  many  Protestant 
theologians  and  writers  on  both  sides 
of   the  Atlantic  have,  until  a  recent 
period,  treated  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, and  especially  of  Geology,  so  far 
as  they  affect  theological  dogmas,  in  a 
manner,  if  not  of  contempt,  at  least  of 
distrust  or  unfairness ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Romanist  writers  who  have  dis- 
cussed those  themes,  have  done  so,  gen- 
erally, in  a  spirit  of  broad  catholicity 
well  calculated  to  command  the  respect 
it  merits.    They  have  shown  no  sensi- 
tiveness   or   timidity  lest,  perchance, 
their  exegesis  might  be  disturbed  by 
candidly  admitting    the  changes   de- 
manded by  the  discoveries  of  Science." 
The  paragraph  we  have  quoted  is  from 
the  Preface  to  an  American  edition  of 
Geology  and  Eevehtion,  by  the   Rev. 
Gerald  Molloy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, Maynooth,  of  which  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons  are  the  publishers.    It 
is  a  beautiful  book  of  880  pages,  12mo., 
based  upon  the  latest  and  most  trust- 
worthy geological  works  of  the  time, 
and,  so  far  as  an  unscientific  reader  can 
judge^  it  is  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence.    The   present  writer  has  read 
many  volumes  of  the  class  to  which  it 
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belongs,  but  from  none  has  be  deriTed 
80  lively  an  idea  of  the  changes  which 
have  swept  over  the  earth  in  the  ages 
that  are  gone,  and  have  made  it  what 
it  is  to-day.  'Qr.  Molloy  may  not  be  a 
profound  geologist,  but  he  knows  what 
we  wish  to  know,  and  has  the  happy 
art  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  us. 
His  work  is  illustrated,  but  not  so  free- 
ly as  we  could  wish ;  as  regards  fossil 
remains,  it  is  veiy  excellent. 

OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Princes  of  Art :  PainUrSt  Seidpiors,  and 
Engravers.  TraiiB'nted  from  the  French,  by 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Urbino.  l2Tno.  cloth,  ppw  387. 
Boston,  Leo  &  Shcpard. 

Blenuntary  Treatise  on  Medtanics,  for  the  use  of 
colleges  f»m\  schools  of  sc'^^aoe,  by  Prof.  W.  O. 
Peck.  LU  D.,  Columbu  CoUugc.  N.  T.,  A.  8. 
Barnt's  &  Cu. 

The  Hard-ScrabbU  of  Elm  Island^  by  Rev.  Elijah 
Kellooo.    16mo.  cloth,  820  pp.    Boston,  Lee  & 

Shopard. 

Bear  and  Forbear,  or  Ute  Taung  Skipper  of  Lake 
Ucayaa,  Oliver  OpTia  16ino.  pp.  312.  Bos- 
ton, Lee  &  Sbepard. 

The  Slory  of  a  Working  Man^a  Life^  with  sketches 
of  travel  in  Ear^pe,  iisia,  Africa,  acd  Amor'ca, 
08  rolatfd  by  hlmault  Franoib  Maoom.  D.D. 
12mo.  c!oth,  pp.  462.  N.  Y.,  Oakley,  Miwon  &  Co. 

The  Life  of  Artlntr  Tappan,  by  Lewis  Taffan. 
12mo.  cloth.    N.  Y.,  Uurd  6c  Houghton. 


First  Steps  in  English  Lfteroture,  by  AisnnmGiir 
KAN.    IGcno  cloth.    N.  Y.,  Hurd  &  Hoo^tooi 

Tfie  Choice  of  Paris,  by  fi.  O.  W.  Bemjaioh,  anther 
of  '<Turk  and  Qrook."  16nio.  cloth.  If.  7., 
IJnrd  &  Hough t(  n. 

A  Dangerous  Guest,  a  novpl  by  the  anthor  of  "  Gil- 
bert Ru«r?o,"  etc  8to.  paper,  pp.  116.  N.  Y., 
Harper  Brothers. 

The  Mystery  of  Edutin  Prood,  by  Chak.  DlOKENS. 
Svol  paper,  pp.  lOi,  wiih  Ulusirations.  K.  Y^ 
Hiirpcr  Bros. 

Tom.  Brown  at  Oxford,  by  t>io  anthor  of  **  Tom 
Brown'ft  School  I^ays."  New  edition,  bvo.  pnpnr, 
pp.  250,  with  illnntratious  by  Sidney  P.  Hall 
N.  Y.,  Horpfr  Bro^. 

A  Condensed  Etymology  of  the  English  Language 
for  Common  Schools,  oontainliiK  tbi*  Anglo-S:ix> 
cu,  French,  German,  Latin  Greek,  nnd  other 
roots,  and  thi*  £nffli«h  word.-* derived  thtrefrom, 
accoratcly  Bpelh*d,  aeci-nt«d,  jind  defined,  by 
Wm.  W.  Shitix,  Anthor  of  **Deftner'B  Mannal,** 
etc.    16mo.  pp.  195.    N.  Y.,  A.  S.  Barnes  <b  Co. 

WiLLSON's  Intermediate  Fyth  Reader  :  embnclng, 
in  brief,  the  principles  of  l*l)Ctorie,  Cntictsm, 
Eloqnence,  and  Onitnry,  the  whole  adnpled  to 
oiocntlonaty  instruction.  ICmo.  pp.  872L  N.  Y., 
Harper  Bros. 

The  Normal  Grammar,  Analytic  and  Synthetic; 
illn^trated  by  diasrrama  by  Stephen  AV.  Clabk, 
A.  KT.,  anthnr  of  "First  TjcsBun:*  In  English 
Qrammar,"  etc  16mo.  pp.  SsH.  N.  Y.,  ▲.  & 
Barnes  <&  Co. 

Workday  Cliristianity ;  or  the  Gospel  in  the  Trades^ 
by  Alexander  Clare,  author  of  "  The  Gospel 
in  tlie  TrccH ''  etc..  with  an  introductory  note 
by  Wx.  CuLLEN  Brtant.  12inu.  cloth,  pp.  90O. 
Phila.,  Claxton,  Remscn  &  Co. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


M.  EuatNE  Cb^pbt  has  made  selec- 
tions from  the  best  French  poets  of 
this  century  in  his  book,  **  Les  PoStes 
Fran9ais  du  Dixnenvil^me  Si^clc;  Be- 
cueil  dea  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  la  Podsie 
Fran9aise.  A.ycc  une  notice  Litt^raire 
Bur  chaque  Po6te  "  (Paris,  Hachette  et 
Cie).  Among  the  prominent  figures  in 
his  gallei'y  are,  of  course,  Lamartine, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Charles  Nodier, 
Sainte-Beuve,  B6ranger,  and  Victor 
Hugo.  The  selections  are  made  with 
care  and  taste,  and  the  literary  notices 
are  instructive.  Incapable  as  the 
French  language  and  genius  seem  alike 
to  be  of  the  highest  epic  or  dramatic 
excellence,  there  is  no  nation  that  has 
given  to  literature,  in  this  century,  so 


many  genuine  and  lasting  lyrics  as 
France ;  and  we  recommend  this  book 
as  an  attractive  introduction  to  a  most 
delightful  study. 

Uhlan d  somewhere  compares  a 

bit  of  8ausag*e  half  hidden  in  saur-kraut 
to  Venus  slumbering  among  the  roses. 
Of  a  kindred  enthusiasm  for  epicurean 
beauties  must  the  industrious  horticul- 
tural antiquarian  have  been,  who  has 
compiled  a  history  of  asparagus — ^a 
Frenchman,  of  course.  He  finds  that 
the  asparagus  of  nature,  still  found 
wild  in  central  France,  is  a  long,  tbin, 
green  stalk  of  a  plant,  useless  to  the 
cook ;  but  that  an  ingenious  gardener, 
one  Louis  Th^rault,  began  to  try  the 
effect  of  cultivation  on  it  a  hundred 
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years  ago ;  and,  after  long  labor  on  it, 
''with  a  father's  watchfulness  and  a 
physician^s  skill,"  found  that  the  pana- 
cea for  all  its  defects  was  plenty  of  sun- 
shine, under  which  it  pushed  its  roots 
far  up  into  the  air,  and  its  delicate  fla- 
vor high  among  the  most  esteemed  lux- 
uries ;  so  that,  for  single  stalks,  of  the 
earliest-grown  and  the  finest  yariety, 
French  gourmands  compete  at  sixty 
francs  a-piece.  We  have  come  far  since 
the  time — only  a  generation  ago — when 
it  was  thought  both  smart  and  perti- 
nent for  the  epicure  who  was  asked  if 
he  liked  vegetables,  to  answer,  "  I  don't 
know  ;  I  never  ate  one."  It  is  now  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  that  gastronomic 
inventors  must  look  for  sublime  novel- 
ties; since  the  reward  offered — was  it 
by  David  Hume,  hi<«torian  and  dinner- 
philosopher? — to  the  man  who  would 
invent  a  new  animal  remains  unclaimed. 

The  earliest  editions  of  the  his- 


torian Livy  were  very  imperfect,  even 
in  some  books  now  well  known ;  but 
successive  discoveries  in  old  convents 
filled  out  the  most  important-  book  in 
Roman  literature  to  its  present  still  in- 
complete form.  It  has  long  been  sup- 
posed, by  scholars,  that  the  hope  of  ever 
seeing  the  whole  history  must  be  aban- 
doned. But  a  few  weeks  since,  Herr 
Penzig,  the  librarian  of  the  Petrc-Pau- 
line  Library  at  Liegnitz,  was  delving 
among  its  treasures  with  Dr.  Kraffert, 
when  they  found  a  nearly  entire  manu- 
script of  the  fourth  decade,  books  31  to 
40.  These  books  are  all  familiar  to 
scholars,  but  have  been  made  up  out  of 
various  manuscripts,  the  last  of  which 
was  only  discovered  at  Bamberg  in 
1616.  But  the  thought  is  at  once  sug- 
gested, Wiiat  if  these  gentlemen  had 
found  the  second  decade,  and  raised  out 
of  oblivion  the  whole  history  of  the 
conquest  of  southern  Italy,  and  the  first 
Punic  war?  or  if  they  had  recovered 
even  some  of  the  later  books,  now  lost, 
containing  the  wars  of  the  Gracchi,  or 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  Julius  ?  Ne- 
vada has  no  mine  which  the  scholar 
would  prefer  to  such  a  treasure;  and 
sanguine  men  will  hope,  and  even  seek 
for  it,  in  all  odd  comers,  now  that  un 


edited  manuscripts  of  Livy  are  shown 
to  bo  still  possible  prizes. 

M.  Pr^vost-Paradol,  the  late  am- 
bassador of  the  French  Empire  at  Wash- 
ington,  whose  untimely  death  startled 
us  so  recently,  was  one  of  the  few 
literary  men  of  his  nation  who  could 
challenge  criticism  as  an  author  in  the 
English  language.  His  lectures  on 
**  Fiance,"  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  lately  published 
in  a  volume,  will  be  eagerly  read  for  their 
substance,  if  not  for  their  style,  which  is 
correct  and  fluent  enough.  He  traces 
most  of  the  political  evils  of  France  to 
the  centralization  of  her  Government, 
and  explains  the  btrength  of  the  Empire 
on  grounds  somewhat  different  from 
those  set  forth  by  other  liberal  statesmen. 
According  to  him,  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  more  elastic  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  popular  demands  and  wants  than 
any  of  its  predecessors;  especially  in 
founding  itself  more  and  more  upon  the 
nation's  will,  as  expressed  by  universal 
suffrage,  with  its  growing  intelligence ; 
and  it  has  a  peculiar  guaranty  of  sup- 
port in  the  general  dread,  among  the 
religious,  the  rich,  and  the  thoughtful, 
of  those  socialistic  principles  with  which 
the  republican  or  democratic  dement 
in  French  politics  seems  to  ally  itself 
more  closely  every  year. 

The  Astronomuche   Naclirichten 

report  a  curious  series  of  observations 
on  the  planet  Saturn,  recently  completed 
by  Professor  Struve,  of  Pultowa,  already 
so  famous  for  his  discoveries  in  stellar 
astronomy  made  at  Dorpat.  8truve  has 
been  for  some  years  watching  with  care 
the  rings  of  Saturn  ;  and  the  inner  one 
of  the  three  rings,  an  obscure,  partly 
transparent  mass  of  what  appeared  to 
be  vapor,  has  been  seen  to  approach  the 
body  of  the  planet,  and  to  widen  its 
distance  from  the  other  rings,  which 
seem  to  be  fluid  in  character,  or  perhaps 
made  up  of  myriads  of  small  bodies, 
moving  together  like  the  streams  of 
meteors  which  supply  the  periodic 
showers.  But  during  several  months 
past  this  inner  ring  has  fallen  more 
rapidly,  and  Anally  the  attraction  of 
Saturn  entirely  overcame  its  centrifugal 
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force,  and  it  closed  upon  the  body  of  the  ring  left    Is  this  to  be  the  £ite  also  of 

planet,  forming  a  belt,  which  was  grad-  the  other  rings  ?  or  will  they  ultimate- 

ually  diffused  over  its  surface ;  so  that  ly  gather  into  satellites,  as  has  more 

there  is  now  no  trace  whatever  of  the  commonly  been  supposed  ? 


A  CHANGE  OP  BASE. 


Aptbb  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine,  the  new  arrangement  made  by  our 
Publishers,  and  announced  elsewhere,  will  go  into  effect.  '  The  change  is  not  so 
much  a  suspension,  as  a  transformation,  of  the  periodical,  in  order  to  acquire  for 
it  a  larger  audience,  a  broader  field  of  exertion,  and  more  varied  talent.  We  feel 
assured  that  the  public,  which  has  heretofore  so  generously  supported  Putnam, 
both  by  its  subscriptions  and  its  kind  opinions,  will  be  a  great  gainer  by  the 
result.  In  addition  to  the  Illustrations  offered  by  the  new  enterprise,  and  which 
would  seem  to  be  necessary,  now,  to  a  successful  popular  magazine,  there  will  be 
an  infusion  of  fresh  energy  into  the  editorial  management,  and  a  large  accession 
of  well-known  and  capable  contributors.  Every  pains  will  be  taken  by  the  new 
control,  not  on!y  to  maintain  the  high  standard  which  Pxttnam  always  set  to 
itself,  but  to  go  beyond  it,  and  to  add  to  the  Magazine  features  which  will  give 
it  a  stronger  hold  upon  popular  sympathy. 

The  present  editor,  having  been  in  his  seat  but  for  a  few  months  only,  during 
which  the  state  of  his  health  has  not  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  all  the  attention  he  would  have  liked  to  give,  has  yet  been  in  his  place 
sufficiently  long  to  have  contracted  a  friendship  for  both  his  readers  and  writers, 
and  from  whom  he  would  part  with  reluctance  did  he  not  know  that  he  is  likely 
to  meet  with  most  of  them  again,  in  similar  relations,  in  other  fields. 

'  P.  G. 
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PRANG'S 

American  Chromos. 


The  undersigned  would  respectfully  inform  the  musical  public  that  they  have  pub- 
lished a  Chromo 

PORTRAIT  OF  BEETHOVEN, 

After  the  celebrated  painting  by  ScBmoN,  now  preserved  1u  the  Boyal  Library  at  Berlin. 

Permission  to  have  a  copy  of  this  painting  made,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  being 
reproduced  by  us,  was  obtained  through  the  kind  intercession  of  Mr.  H.  Kreismann, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Berlin.  The  copy  was  executed  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Schick,  and  is  cer- 
tified to  as  being  a  fac  simile  of  the  original,  by  Prof.  Carl  Becker,  the  eminent  his- 
torical painter,  and  Dr.  Bruns,  the  Royal  Librarian. 

The  Chromo  is  executed  in  Oil  Colors,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  our  work  our  name  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 
It  is  published  in  two  sizes : 

Life  Size,  18x23  1-4,  Price  per  copy  unframed,     -     -     $20.00 

Cabinet  Size,  11x14,     "     "     "  "       -   -   -     5.00 

Price  per  Copy,  Framed : 

Heavy  Square  Gold  Oval  Panel,        -        -  Life  Size,  $43.00— Cabinet  Size,  I20.00 

Oval  Gold  Frame,      -----  «  «       27.50 —        "  "         9.00 

Heavy  Black  Walnut,  Gilt  Inside,      -        -  «  «       27.50—        "  "         8.00 

Oval  Black  Walnut,  Gilt  Inside,         -        -  «  «       24,00—        "  "         7.00 

The  life-size  will  be  especially  appropriate  for  the  decoration  of  Music  Halls,  or  the 
rooms  of  Musical  Societies,  and  will  no  doubt  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  those  who  look 
upon  the  forthcoming  centennial  of  the  grt2X/maestro's  birth-day  as  a  cosmopolitan  fes- 
tival. No  better  tribute  can  be  paid  to  his  memory  on  that  day,  than  the  installation  of 
his  portrait  in  the  place  of  honor  upon  the  walls  of  all  the  rooms  dedicated  to  Music,  in 
the  United  States.  The  smaller  picture  ought  to  go  wherever  a  piano  stands,  and 
wherever  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  has  been  heard  or  spoken  ofl 

These  pictures  will  be  sold  by  subscription  exclusively,  and  as  only  a  limited  number 
of  copies  can  be  printed  before  the  day  of  the  anniversary,  those  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
copy  by  that  time,  will  have  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  at  once,  either  direct  or  through 
any  Art  or  Music  Store,  as  each  subscriber  will  be  served  in  his  turn. 

L.  PRANG  &  CO., 

Art  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sl^^Send  lor  "  Prang^s  Chromo  Journal^'*  containing  a  descriptive  and  illustrated  list  of  our 
publications.    Mailed  free  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


THB  JECZECTIO  rtprinu  the  heet  artieiet  on  aU  svt^feeU  of  intereBi,  from  JBngUtM, 

JPyench,  and  Gortnan  BertodiedUf  the  heat  repreeentoHve  talent  in  every  depart^ 

m^nt  of  human  knowledge  is  laid  under  contribution  for  ite  ptMgee,  and 

U  ia  univereally  conoeded  bff  the  JPreee  and  ^ubUe,  thai, 

m  SPECIALTIES,  THE  EOLEOTIO  IS  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL. 

ITS    sE»Eoi.A.ryn:E3s. 


SCIENCE. 

It  it  bdiCTed  that  ta  thli  department  the  ECLEOTIO  !b  more  oompreheiudve  and  complete  than  any  otbcr 
Magazine  in  the  world  not  excloBiTely  devoted  to  the  subject  ASTAON0K7,  GEOLOGT,  GHBMI8TR7,  and  Um 
other  PIITBIGAL  SCIENCES,  are  brought  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  the  latest  diaooreries  in  each  are  chxoiilded 
from  month  to  month.  None  of  the  baseless  speculations  which  stultify  eo  much  of  onrreat  literatnie,  find  place  ia 
its  pages,  but  its  scientific  articles  are  written  by  such  eminent  scholars  as  the  Astronomer  Boya^,  BlCHABO  FltooraR. 
B.A.,  FnoF.  Huxley,  Baron  Yon  Huildoldt,  Balfoub  Stswabt,  and  Nobuav  Lookter. 


In  this  department  will  be  found  the  life  of  ereiy  man  who  in  any  walk  of  Ills  has  laid  hold  oo  VlHna. 


POLITE  LITERATXTRB  In  all  its  branches  is  represented  by  the  best  selections  which  can  be  tflenaed  tnta  a 
wide  field.  The  department  of  F0ETI17  ia  exceptionally  rich  and  oopions,  and  treqnenlSy  contains  tlie  pradoctifOBi 
of  the  most  famous  living  EagSah  Poets. 


FICTION. 

In  this  department  the  BEST  CTJBBENT  LITERATT7BE  of  ita  daea  is  found— THE  LAST  AJSTD  BEST  W<»tK 
OF  MR.  ANTHONY  TBOLLOPB. 


t» 


HE  EJftEW  HE  WAS  BIGHT*'  is  now  appearlhg  serially  in  our  pages. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

This  department,  probably  the  most  importuit  of  all,  is  represented  by  selwttilcms  from  tlia  Iwit  Bsvleiii^  and 
LlteEBtare  at  Home  has  an  Editorial  Department  devoted  to  it  exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  EOLEOTIG  for  twenty  years  has  stood  pro-eminont  for  its  IQnstrations.  A  very  fine  Stkkl  EHOBAVim  <n 
some  subject  of  genera*  interest^  either  Historio,  Portrait,  or  Ideal,  embelllshos  each  number.  These  Engravings  as* 
executed  in  the  best  manner  and  by  the  best  futists,  and  axa  alone  worth  moro  tlian  t2i«  nheariptian  price  of  the 
liagazine. 


WHO  NEED  THE  ECLECTIC? 

Every  literary  man  diould  have  it.  Every  professional  man  nhonld  have  it  Every  libraxy  shonld  have  it.  Xvciy> 
one  should  have  it  who  desires  to  devolopo  in  his  family  a  cultivated  taste  in  literatora,  and  a  knoi^adsa  of  the 
intelleotual  progress  of  the  age. 

TERMS  OF  THE   ECLECTIC. 

Single  Copies, fO  4S 

One  Copy,  One  Year, 5  00 

TwoOopies,      "         900 

Viva     "  "         90  00 

OLEBGYMEN  AlTD  TBAOHEBS  supplied  at  chib  rates.  Agents  wanted  to  get  up  dubs.  Send  for  Specimen 
Oonr,  4b  oents.    Addrea^ 

B.  IL  PEXn?Onr,  VabUsheri 

108  FiiUim  8Uf  New  Tark. 
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IN    FINE    BINDINGS, 

FOR  LIBRARIES   AND   FOR   PRESENTS. 


GP.  PUTNAM  &  SONS  are  receiving  from  London  a  carefully  selected  variety 
•  of  elegant  and  valuable  books,  in  handsome  bindings,  at  moderate  prices.     Book- 
buyers  are  invited  to  examine  them  at  leisure. 

Special  orders  for  English,  French,  and  German  Books  sent  per  every  steamer.    A 
moderate  commission  added  to  the  wholesale  cost.     Public  Libraries  supplied  free 

OF  DUTY. 

Among  recent  importations  we  specify  a  few : 


Bohn's  Standard,  Historical,  and  Illus- 
trated Libraries,  handsomely  bound  in 
half  calf,  at  $3.50  to  %^ 

Lodge's  Portrafts  of  Illustrious  Men,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  half  red  morocco,  gilt  edges, 
6  vols,  folio,  {(75.00. 

Wedgewood's  Life  and  Times — ^an  Illustra- 
ted History  of  the  Art  of  Pottery— a  beauti- 
ful book-  2  vols.  R.  8vo.  tree-marbled  calf, 
$18.00. 

Don  Quixotte.  Illustrated.  Fine  edition,  4to, 
calf,  gilt  edges,  fo-Sa  Another  edition  (Tony 
Johannot's),  2  vols,  half  mor.,  1 12.00. 

Goodman's  Court  of  James  I.  2  vols,  in  one. 
8vo,  calf  extra,  $5.oa 

Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton.     8vo,  calf  extra,  $5.oa 

Leslie's  Life  op  Constable.  Illustrated, 
4to,  tree-marbled  calf,  extra,  I9.00. 

Bray's  Life  of  Stothard.  Illustrated.  4to, 
tree-marbled,  calf  extra,  19.0a 

Montaigne's  Works,  by  Hazlitt  R.  8vo, 
calf  extra,  $9.00. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  Illustrated.  R.  8vo, 
tree-calf,  $  12.0a 

Shakespeare.  Reprint  of  folio  of  1623.  4to, 
half  mor.  $i8.Ga  Another  copy,  large  paper, 
half  mor.  gilt  top,  $22.00. 

Arabian  Nights.  Lane's  (original)  edition. 
Fine  copy.  Illustrated.  3  vols.,  8vo,  half 
mor.,  $20.oa 

Spenser's  Works,  by  Collier.  Splendid  ed.,  5 
vols.,  8vo,  half  mor.,  gilt  top,  $25.00. 

Humphrey's  History  of  the  Art  of  Print- 
ing.   Expensively  Illustrated.    Folio,  $25.oa 

Tennyson's  Idylls.  Illustrated  by  Dore.  A 
superb  volume.    Folio,  $35.00. 

Guizot's  Works.  Fine  copy,  complete  in  12 
vols.,  8vo,  half  calf,  $36.00. 

Lucy  Aikin's  Works,  complete  ;  including 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Huet, 
&c    8  vols.,  half  calf,  $20.00. 

Douglas  Jerrold's  Magazine,  complete,  6 
vols.,  half  mor.  $x8.oa 


South ey's  Docfor,  2  vols.,  8vo,  half  russia, 
$9.00.     Scarce, 

Hogarth's  Works,  by  Trusler.  Major's  edi- 
tion, calf  extra,  $  10.5a 

Thornbury's  Haunted  London.    8vo,  calf 

extra,  $9.oa 
Southey's  Life  and   Correspondence.    6 

vols.,  8vo,  half  vellum,  gilt  top,  $13.50. 

Russell's  Life  of  C.  J.  Fox.  3  vols.,  half 
vellum,  $7.50. 

Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley.  2  vols.,  half  vellum, 

$6. 5a 
Life  of  Cardinal  De  Rktz.    2  vols.,  half 

vellum,  $4.50. 

Madame  De  Sevign^  and  her  Contemp- 
OARIES.     2  vols.,  half  vellum,  $4. 5a 

Korner's  Life  and  Works,  half  veil,  $3.25. 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death.  In  German. 
Illustrated.    Tree-calf,  i6mo,  $7.00. 

Jean  Paul  Richter's  Life.    8vo,  half  mor. 

Byron's  Life  and  Works,  Murray's  best  ed., 
12  vols.,  i6mo,  half  vellum,  $30.oa 

Raleigh's  History  of  the  World.  6  vols., 
8vo,  half  calf,  ext  (a  little  damaged),  $i5.oa 

Athenian  Oracle.    4  vols.,  i2mo,  half  calf, — 

1703 — ^$8.00. 
Sterne's  Works.     10  vols,  in  5,  good  edition, 

half  calf, — 1798— $12.50. 

Valpy's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  15  vols.,  half 
calf,  good  second-hand  copy,  $24.00. 

Weber's  Metrical  Romances.  2  vols.,  half 
vellum,  $7.50. 

Finden's  Illustrations  of  the  Bible — a  fine 
book.  2  vols  in  one,  small  folio,  half  mor., 
gilt  top,  $  1 2.0a 

Baronial  Halls  and  Picturesque  Edifices 
OF  England.  Superbly  illustrated.  With 
descriptions  by  S.  C.  Hall,  2  vols.,  folio,  half 
mor,  gilt  edges,  $40.00. 

Pictures  of  the  French,  with  Illustrations 
by  GavarnL    Royal  8vo,  half  vellum,  $6.50. 

Book     of    Modern    Ballads.    Illustrated. 


Half  vellum,  gilt  edges,  $6.00. 

*<K,*  Many  other  valuable  booh^  some  of  them  rarcy  may  be  examined  at  PUTNAM  <Sr*  SONS* 
LIBRARY  AGENCY,  4///  AVENUE  and  23*/  STREET, 
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''FRANKLY  SPEAKING,  WE  AVER  THAT  'THE  LIVING 
AGE*  HAS  NO  EQUAL  IN  ANY  COVNTRYJ^'-From  The  Pren,  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  OUR  ECLECTIC  PUBLICATIONS.'^— Frtym 

Tfie  Nation^  New  York, 

LITTBLL^LrVTNG    AGE, 

Of  which  more  than  ons  hundred  volumes  hare  been  issued,  has  received  the  commondatloD  of  Judge  Story, 
Chancellor  Kent,  Preeident  Adams  ;  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Ticknor;  Rev.  Henry  \^ani 
Beecbor,  nnd  ninnv  othon ;  and  it  admittedly  ''continues  to  stand  at  the  bead  of  its  dass.** 

IT  IS  ISSUED  EVERT  SATURDAIT,  giviQ?  flfty^two  numbers,  and  more  than  Tbree 
Thousand  doable-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter,  yosirly  ;  eoabllng  it  to  prosent,  with  a  combined 
frcslincDS  and  completeness  nowhere  elao  attempted, 

The  best  JE»9ajfB^  Beviewa,  Crltieisms,  Tales,  Poetry,  Seientifie,  Biographicai,  His- 
torical, and  Political  Information,  gathered  from  the  entire  hoay  of 

foreign  Periodical  Literature, 

Tlie  ablest  and  most  cultured  Intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Politics,  SdeDce, 
and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  pcriodicsl  literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Qreat  Britain. 

The  lilirtns  Ase,  foratlns  Cbnr  laiye  volumes  a  year,  furnishes  from  the  vast  and  gener- 
ally inncceftsiblo  mas-4  of  this  literature,  the  only  comptlution  that,  while  within  the  reach  of  all,  Is  satisfactory 
In  the  GOltf  PLETEXESS  with  which  it  sifU  and  gathers  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  perma- 
neot  value. 

It  Is  therefore  Indispensable  to  eTerjr  one,  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or 
{ntvUectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  oullivale  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

Extracts  from  Notices. 

From  the  BIckmond  WhSg. 

"  If  a  man  were  to  read  Littbll'b  magasine  regolarlv. 
and  read  nothing  else,  he  would  be  well  informed  on  all 
prominent  subjects  in  the  general  field  of  humsB 
knowledge." 

From  Ihe  Mobile  AdeerUaer. 
**  LiTTZLL'g  Livnro  Aom,  altboneb  ostensibly  the  mo«t 
costly  of  our  periodicals,  is  veally  one  of  the  cheapest— If 
not  the  very  cheapest— that  can  be  had,  whether  the 
qnalltv  or  quantity  of  the  literary  matter  fttralshcd  bs 
considered.^* 

From  tJie  Christian  EOeamlner,  Siehmond. 
"  It  is  the  great  eclectic  of  this  country." 

From  the  Adcance,  Ckteago. 
**  It  l8  a  monthly  that  comes  eoery  tMtfi;" 

From  this  Illinois  Stats  JbttmaL" 

*'  It  has  more  real  solid  worth,  more  iiseftil  Informa- 
tion, than  any  similar  publication  we  know  of.  The 
ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  flneet 
poetry,  of  the  BngUsh  language,  are  here  gathoed  to- 
gether.**  .^ 

From  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle^  Few  York. 

''Hlstorr.  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  witjitience,  pol- 
itics, crltfclsm.  art,— what  is  not  here?   To  take  asd 
£  reserve  the  weekly  nnmbers  of  Ths  Lirnrs  Aox  la  to 
ave  a  library  in  process  of  substantial  growth.** 

D^om  the  Pac(flct  San  D^ndseo. 

**  Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  gives  to  it  a  great 
advantajB;e  over  (ts  monthly  cotemporaries.  In  the  spirit 
and  firesbness  of  its  contents. 

lYom  the  Christian  liegUtert  Boston^  Aug,  6, 1870. 

"  LzTTELL's  Liviiro  AoB  hSB  oevcr  home  the  marki 
of  more  careful  research  and  wiser  selection  Uian  tt 
does  now.'* 

From  the  Chicoffo  DaUy  BnndMean, 

**  LxTntLL*8  Ltvtko  Aos  is  the  oldest,  and  by  for  tlie 
best  concentration  of  choice  periodical  literature  print- 
ed in  this  country.  It  occupies  a  field  filled  by  no  other 
{>er1odical.  The  subscriber  to  *  Lrmix '  finds  bimBeli 
n  possession,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  four  large  rol- 
umes  of  such  reading  as  oan  be  obudnsA  <n  no  other  farsn, 
and  comprising  selections  from  every  department  of 
science,  art,  philosophy,  and  beXles-UiSres.  Thoee  who 
desire  a  thobough  ooMPsmDivic  of  all  that  Is  admlraole 
and  noteworthy  in  the  literary  world  wiU'be  spared  the 
trouble  of  wading  through  the  sea  of  reviews  and  mag- 
azin4>s  published  abroad;  for  they  will  find  the  essence 
of  all  compacted  and  concentrated  here.'* 

CJ^rom  ih^CMcago  Journal  of  Oommttcs. 

**  We  esteem  It  above  all  price." 


From  Bn.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

"Werel.ln  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are  now 
in  the  field,  to  choose,  I  should  certainly  choose  Tbk 
LivixQ  AoK.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there,  In  any  library  that  I 
know  of.  BO  much  instructive  and  entertaining  reading 
In  the  same  number  of  volumes." 

From  the  Conffregatlonalist  and  Becorder^  Boston, 

June  2, 1870. 

•*  The  recent  numbers  of  Littxll's  Lrvnra  Age  have 
been  crammed  Aill  of  choice  articles  upon  the  latest 
sclentlflc,  literary,  and  political  questions.  We  repeat 
the  conviction  we  have  many  times  expressed,  that  none 
of  the  eclectics  can  be  matched  with  this  as  to  substan- 
tial value  and  Interest." 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 

"  During  each  year,  the  reader  gets  the  beet  of  the 
essayp,  poetry,  serial  novels,  and  statements  of  fact  In 
science  or  current  history,  which  the  year  produces. 
All  of  this  is  fhrnished  at  about  the  price  of  one  of  the 
reviews  or  magazines  firom  which  it  Is  drawn." 

From  the  Liberal  Christian^  New  York. 

"  LiTTSLL'e  LiviKO  Agx  stands  sole  and  alone  in  its 
excellence  as  a  collection  of  the  best  things  in  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  our  time." 

From  the  New  York  TrOtune, 

"  The  selections  always  indicate  a  refined  and  catholic 
taste,  and  a  happy  art  of  catering  to  the  popular  de- 
mands, without  lowering  the  standard  of  sound  litera- 
ture." 

From  the  Lutheran  and  Missionary^  Philadelphia. 

**  An  extraordinary  value  marks  many  of  the  articles 
of  thi9  publication,  because  they  are  the  productions  of 
the  ablest  men  of  our  times." 

From  the  American  Churchman,  Chicago. 

**  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  contain  the  best  poetry* 
the  most  able  essays  and  criticisms,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting stories,  of  any  magazine  In  the  English  language.** 

From  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

**  It  stands  at  the  head  of  nineteenth-century  litera- 
ture, however  critically  considered." 

From  the  Boston  Journal, 
"  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  publications  claiming  the 
attention  of  readers,  few  give  such  solid  satisfaction  as 
this  periodical.** 

From  the  American  Presbytertan,  Philadelphia. 

"Periodical  literature  has  so  increased  and  multiplied 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  a  wise  and  carefhl  se- 
lection of  the  best  things  is  truly  a  public  benefaction. 
.  .  .  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  keep 
the  run  of  things  in  literature,  politics,  and  theology.'* 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

'  "  A  couRtant  reader  of  *  Littill  '  is  ever  enjoying  lit- 
erary advantages  obtainable  through  no  other  source." 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY,  AT  $8.00  A  YEAR,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE. 
An  extra  copy  sent  gratis  to  any  one  getting  up  a  Club  of  Five  Now  Subscribers. 

Address  LITTELL  A  QAY,  80  Bromfleld  Stree 


t. 


The  best  Home  and  Forelgrn  Literature  at  Club  Priees.  ;* 

For  Ten  Dollars,  Littsll's  Livijra  Aox,  weekly,  containing  the  cream  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and 
either  one  of  the  leading  Magazines  of  Home  Literature  named  below,  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  one  year,  viz: 

Harper's  Monthly  (or  Weekly  or  Bazaar),  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Lippincotfs  Monthly,  the  Galaxy,  Old  and 
19ew,  or  Appleton's  Journal  (weekly) ;  or  for  $£.50,  The  Living  Age  and  The  Riverside  ifagaxlne.   Address  •• 
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THE  NEW  "  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  "  OF 

Bayard  Taylor's  Writings: 

Publishing  in  MONTHLY  VOLUMES  for  subscribers  to  the  set,  ai  the  law  thrice 

of  %\.50  per  volume,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Issued  in  the  following  order. 

I.    Views  Afoot ;  or,  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff.  1 2mo. 
5of)  pp. 

%*  Of  this  Tolume  aboat  40,000  copies  h«Te  be«n  aold. 

II.     Central  Africa;  or,  Life  and  Landscape  from  Egypt  to  the 
Negro  Kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile.     1 2mo.     pp.  521. 

III.  El  Dorado;  or.  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire. 

IV.  The  Lands  of  the  Saracen. 
V.     Greece  and  Russia. 

VI.  Home  and  Abroad. 

VII.  India,  China,  and  Japan, 

VIII.  Northern  Travel, 

IX.  By-ways  of  Europe. 

X.  Hannah  Thurston. 

XI.  John  Godfrey's  Fortunes. 

XII.  The  Story  of  Kennett. 


%*  lu  announcini^  %  new  impression  of  the  WORKS  OF  BAYARD  TAYLOR  in  a  popular  and  cheaper 
form,  the  publishers  do  not  think  it  needful  to  quote  the  opinions  of  the  critics  as  to  their  interest  and  literary 
character.  They  would  merely  refer  to  what  may  be  called  the  ^*  business  standing^ "  of  these  works— which  b 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  thoug^h  the  earliest  rolumc,  "  Vitws  Afoot "  w«s  published  twenty-fonr  years  ago, 
and  most  of  the  others  are  now  fifteen  years  old,  they  are  still  called  for,  both  separately  and  in  sets,  as  among 
the  inditpetuahUs  in  American  libraries  and  on  the  bookshelves  of  the  fiunily.  Very  few  books,  either  of 
Travel  or  Fiction,  thus  retain  their  place  and  continue  so  long  in  demand,  amidst  all  the  active  competition  of 
modem  book-publishing,  and  the  inference  is  not  unreasonable  that  these  volumes  of  Adventure  in  almost  every 
comer  of  the  earth,  possess  some  lasting  interest  and  vitality  which  makes  them  worthy  of  a  permanent  place 
in  our  literature.  Mr.  Taylor's  Novel*  were  welcomed  even  more  largely  than  the  Travels,  and  we  need  only 
quote  the  competent  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  best  English  critics  In  regard  to  them,  viz.: 

**  We  have  now  to  welcome  ^  Hannah  Thurston,'  as  an  excellent  addition  to  the  list  of  such  American  talcs 
IS  Hawthorne's,  Longfellow's,  and  Mrs.  Stowe's."— Z^m^^m  Review, 

^  If  Bayard  Taylor  has  not  placed  himself,  as  we  are  half  inclined  to  suspect.  In  the  front  rank  of  novelists, 
he  has  produced  a  very  remarkable  book — a  really  original  story  admirably  told,  crowded  with  life-like  charac- 
ters, full  of  delicate  and  subtle  sympathies,  with  ideas  the  most  opposite  to  his  own,  and  lighted  up  throughout 
with  that  playful  humor  which  suggests  always  wisdom  rather  than  mere  fun." — London  Spectator, 

"*The  story  of  Kennett'  is  delij^htful  and  refreshing  reading^  and  a  great  rest  after  the  crowded  artistic 
effects  and  the  conventional  interests  ofeven  the  better  kinds  of  English  novels."— j^^mi^tm  Spectator, 


N.B.— All  our  Agents  for  the  Knickerbocker  Edition  of  IRVING'S  WORKS, 
will  receive  subscriptions  for  the  "  Household  Edition  "  of  BAYARD  TAYLOR'S 
COMPLETE  PROSE  WORKS,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.60  per  volume. 

The  Regular  Library  edition  of  BAYARD  TAYLOR'S  WORKS  may  still  be  had. 
Price  $2.25  per  vol.;  or  in  13  vols.  i2mo.,  $29;  or  in  half  calf,  $48. 

G.  p.  PUTNAM  &  SON,  New  York. 
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G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  having  been  appointed  special  Agents  of  the  following 
Institutions,  will  give  personal  attention  to  an  "  Up-town  "  Agency  for 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance, 

at  their  new  premises, 

ASSOCIATION  BUILDING,  cor.  4th  Ave.  and  ajd  St 


I. 


0 


THE    CONTINENTAL 

<\      IJSrSUKAlS^CE  CO.  OF  l^EW  YORK. 


♦» 
* 


c 

OS 


Assets,  $4,000,000. 


JUSTUS    LAWRBNOB,    President. 


«%  This  Institution  is  established  on  a  sure  and  liberal  basis,  and  offers  unexcelled 
advantages  to  Insurers.    Circulars  and  full  information  supplied  as  above. 


II. 
THE 


METROPOLITAN 

Insurance  Co., 


OF   igJUiW    YORIC 


R.  M.  C.  GRAHAM,  President. 

Capital,  $300,000. 


III. 

THE 


HOME 

Insurance  Co., 


OlS"  IMJWW    YORK. 


CH.  J.  MARTIN,  President 

Capital,  •3,000,000. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS,  Managers  of  the  Branch. 

Insurance  promptly  effected  at  the  best  rates  in  these  first-class  Companies.  Mr.  G.  F; 
Putnam  will  be  glad  to  furnish  his  friends  and  correspondents  with  useful  information  on 
the  subject  of  Fire  and  Life  Insuranee,  and  to  answer  all  inquiries  personally  or  by  letter. 


J 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN     PACKET    CO'S 

STEAMSHIP  LINE, 

Comprising  the  Favorite  first-class  Steamships, 


Hahmonia,  Capt  E.  Meier. 
HoLSATiA,  Capt.  H.  Ehlers. 
Saxonia,  Capt.  J.  Meyer. 
Teutonia,  Capt.  A.  Barends. 
Westphalia,  Capt.  H.  F.  Schwensen. 


Alxjbmania,  Capt.  W.  Bardua. 
Bavaria,  Capt.  N.  C.  Franzen. 
BORUSSIA,  Capt.  C.  Hebich. 
CiMBRiA,  Capt.  P.  H.  Haack. 
Gbrmania,  Capt.  H.  E.  Kier. 

Silesia  (building),  Capt.  N.  Trautmann, 
Of  about  3,000  tons  burthen, 

Carrying  the  North  German,  French,  and  U.  S.  Mails 

Between 

HAMBURG,  HAVRE,  and  NEW  YORK. 

From  Hamburg  every  Wednesday.  |      From   Havre  every  Saturday, 

Taking  Cargo  and  Passengers  at  both  places. 

FROM  NEV/  yORK  FOR  HAMBURG  EVERY  TUESDAY, 

Touching  at  Pl\  mouth  and  Cherbourg  for  the  landing  of  Mails  and  Passengers  for 
England  and  France. 

From  Hamburg  *  Havro  From  W«w  York  for 

to  Plymouth,  London, 

New  York.  Cherbourg  and  Hamburg. 

JU    Cabin,  upper  saloon, $120  gold.  f  120  gold. 

"       lower  saloon, 72     "  72     " 

Steerage  40     *•  30    " 

^^During  the  Summer  months  extra  Steamers  will  be  run  at  reduced  prices,  leaving 
Hamburg  on  Saturdays,  and  New  York  on  Fridays, 


PRICES    OF   PASSAGE.  „      ^<L    .  PWmouth,  London, 

rbo 


.  MONTHLY  LINE   FROM 

Hamburg  via  Havre  and  Havana  to  New  Orleans. 

From  Hamburg  on  the  ist,  and  Havre  on  the  4th  of 

October,  November,  December,  January,^Feb^ua^y,  and  March. 

From    New  Orleans,   (touching    Havana  and   Southampton,) 
On  the  loth  of  Novem'r,  Decem'r,  Jan'y,  Feb'y,  March,  and  April. 

AGENTS : 


Hamburg,  August  Bolten. 
Havre,  Brostrom  &  Co. 
Cherbourg,  Brostrom  &  Co. 
I     Paris,  Brostrom  &  Co.,  2  Rue  Scribe. 
London,     Plymouth,     Southampton, 
Smith  Sundius  &  Co. 


« 
». 


New  York,  Kunhardt  &  Co., 

61  Broad  Street. 
— C.  B.  Richards  &  Boas,  Passage  Ag'ts, 

6  Barclay  Street. 
New  Orleans,  Williams,  Ruperti  &  Co. 
Maury  &  Co.,  Passage  Agents. 


Havana,  D.  Erdmann. 
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SPRING    WATER. 


For     Sale     by     F^incipal     Druggists. 

Cures  CANCER,  Cures  CUTANEOXTS  AFTECTIONS, 

Cures  SCBOFUL  A,         And  all  the  Impurities  of  the  Blood. 

AND  THE  SOVBREIGN  REMEDY  FOR 

BRIGHT^S    DISZSAS 

▲KD  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 


The  following  is  unsolicited  testimony  of  eminent  physicians  upon  the  virtues  of  the 
Missisquoi  Spring  Water,  taken  from  lectures  delivered  by  them  or  from  articles  in 
medical  publications,  not  given  with  a  view  to  their  use  as  an  advertisement 

A  learned  Professor  of  CliDlcal  Midwifery  and  Diseasea  of  Women,  and  obstetrlcpbymoiaa  to  BelleriN 
Hospital,  Ac,  in  his  observations  on  the  malignant  diseases  of  the  uterus  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Uodirine,  a^d  just  published  bv  that  Institution,  remarks : 

"  The  Mio:iisquoi  Spring  Water  has,  in  some  cases,  seemed  to  be  of  great  beacAt  in  nrreeting  the  profRCfli 
of  the  disease.  In  a  few  instances,  one  of  cancer  of  the  breast  and  four  of  uteHn«  eanccr,  the  apparent  effect 
han  been  more  striking  than  any  retuttf  that  I  have  Men  from  any  ethmr  agent?' 

[An  extract  from  The  Monthly  HomcBopathlo  Review,  May  1, 19T0,  published  in  London,  England.] 

By  Dr.  TUTHILL  MASSY. 

The  Missisquoi  Springs  of  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  are  at  present  rather  fr<>quently  prescribed  ia 
Englatui  for  diseaaes  where  the  knife  was  the  severe  medicine  of  other  days;  I,  therefore,  deem  it  my  duty  l» 
lay  before  your  readers  the  ezperienoe  which  I  have  gathered  relative  to  these  Springs.       e       •       «       • 

The  Spring  A  is  the  one  most  generally  exported,  and  which  I  have  frequently  prescribed.  It  f%v^  gmA 
oomfurt  to  a  lady  who  was  suffering  fi'om  a  large  open  cancer  in  the  right  breast^  cleansed  the  surfsce,  relieved 
the  pain,  induced  sleep,  and  dimimshed  the  tendency  to  bleeding,  when  applied  externally,  like  simple  water 
drerainsr,  and  taken  in  half  tumbler  doses  twice  a  day. 

The  benelita  of  the  Spring  A  were  very  remarkable  in  a  lady  burdened  with  an  ovarian  tumor  oontaiDing 
I  much  water,  with  considerable  abdominal  tenderness.    A  few  bottles  always  reduced  her  groat  sice,  and  relieved 

)  her  mind  from  the  dread  of  an  operation  which  was  once  proposed. 

The  DiL'RKTio  action  of  the  water  was  ouite  decided  in  a  suspected  ease  of  oanecr  in  the  stomach,  with 
dropsy  of  the  cxtromitios,  engaging  the  cellular  tissue  as  high  as  the  umbilions,  in  a  lady  ast.  14.  Her  first  _ 
Mvm])iom8  b(^an  with  vomiting  of  blood  ;  next,  an  inability  to  retain  food.  A  hard  tumor  could  be  dietlnetly  ^ 
felt  m  the  epigastric  region,  which  was  pronounced  cancerous  by  two  physicians.  It  wan  tender  to  the  toueh,  M 
and  accompanied  with  slclsness.  This  lost  evmptom  yielded  to  araeniewn  and  ipeeaeuanhOy  given  from  time  to  -M 
time.  Apis  and  sulphur  were  prescribed  without  benefit  for  the  dropsy,  which  continued  to  increase.  At  lasA  ^ 
I  ordered  the  water,  and  to  my  surprise  the  anasarca  gradually  left,  and  within  four  weeks  no  trace  of  the 
tumor  could  be  fult. 

Dr.  E.  H.  DixoH,  oditor  of  The  Scalpel^  after  having  witnessed  the  effoct  of  the  Missisquoi  Spring  Water 
on  one  of  his  patients,  says  : 

**  It  is  very  evident  that  the  uce  of  the  Missisquoi  Spring  Water  has  raised  this  lady  from  a  dying  condition 
to  comfortable  health  and  strength.  When  a  woman  has  a  disease  that  is  invariably  prog reswiTe,  a  pulse  ot  ono 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  can  stand  with  difficulty  and  cannot  cross  a  room  without  aid,  and  in  a 
fuw  months,  during  the  use  of  a  remedy,  ^alns  twenty  pounds  of  flesh  andvalkssiz  miles,  we  are  not  at  liberty 
10  doubt  Its  efficacy." 

A  Professor  of  Physiology  in  a  well-known  Western  Medical  Oolite,  referring  to  another  case  of  cancer, 
writes: 

*'  I  have  now  a  case  under  treatment  which  leaves  all  doubt  out  of  question  as  to  tbe  efficacy  of  the  Missis- 
quol  Spring  Water.  I  refer  to  a  case  of  onen  cancer  located  in  the  left  mammary  gland,  which  Is  yielding 
rapidlv  and  surely  under  the  influence  of  this  water.  No  other  application  has  been  made  to  the  ulcer,  and  no 
medicine  of  any  kind  has  been  prescribed  or  taken  since  the  use  of  tbe  Missisquoi.  I  have  watched  the  result 
with  great  interest.  The  patient  has  gained  rapidly  in  flesh.  The  squamous  eruption  of  the  limbs  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  ulcer,  which  was  in  size  about  one  inch  in  length  oy  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  la 
almost  entirely  closed,  and  the  ulcerated  portion  beneath  the  skin  is  not  more  than  one*third  of  its  origtais] 
dimensions.** 

Pamphlets  containing  other  cases  and  cures  of  cancer  and  scro&da,  and  manj  won- 
derful cures  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  can  be  had  gratis  of  the  principal  druggists,  or 
by  addressing 

mSSISQTTOI  SFBINOS,  Franklin  Co.,  Vermont. 


1 


GOUPIL  &  CO., 

t 

fM.  KNOBDLEB9  »ucce89or.) 

i 

Mr,  Knoedler,  while  announcing  the  removal  of  his  establishment  to 

170  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

takes  this  opportunity  of  inviting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  first-class 

Engravings, 

ChromOS,  and 

Photographs, 

from  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 


-Frames   and  Passepartouts 


r  Oil  Paintings,  Prints,  Photographs,  Chromos,  Drawings,  etc.,  can  be  furnished  to 
any  pattern  required.  For  this  branch  of  business,  the  house  has  long  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  taste  of  design  and  artistic  finish  being  one  of  its  recognized 
specialties. 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

in  every  variety,  are  to  be  found  ^  ere.  Through  his  continued  connection  with  Messrs. 
JtoupiL  &  Co.,  Mr.  Knoedler  has  always  on  hand  the  most  complete  and  select  stock 
b:  articles  for  the  use  of  artists  and  amateurs,  among  which  may  be  named  the 
|Er>llowing : 

Materials  for  painting  in  Oil  Colors,  Water  Colors,  Fine  Pencils,  Papers, 
naterials  for  Wax  Flowers,  Monochromatic  and  Pastel  requisites. 

DRAWING  MATERIALS  GENERALLY. 

iSrhich  is  free  to  the  public,  contains  works  of  the  most  celebrated  American  and  Euro- 
^an  artists. 

» 

Tastefully  framed,  just  received  in  great  variety. 

j  Fifth  Ave.  and  22d  Street. 


I 


r'  ! 


"The  American  Piano." 


MANUFACTL'RED    BY 

Doane,  Wing,  Gushing  &  Smith, 

NEW    YORK, 

rarer©  OKI***  423   HroomcsSt, 

TACTORY, 

147, 149  k  151  Mercer  St,  and  19  West  Houston  St 


Dies e  Pianos  nro  first-class  insti'umeDts  is  eveev  kkspect.  Tlicj'  Imve  full  iron  frame, 
ovei'-stroDg  bass,  fret  desk,  oarred  pedal,  solid  rosewood  mouldings,  ivory  keyfrnnt-s 
patent  agrnffu  Irclile,  and  ,ire  full  size,  liaving  7^  octaves. 

TLey  liftTO  given  i-ebfeut  salisfactioii  wlierever  tisetl,  and  dgeiits  are  donblJng  their 
orders  for  tliom. 

In  stylo,  action,  purity  and  power  of  tone,  lljcy  etand  unsurpassed.  ■ 

Beginners  will  find  them  easy  of  action,  ivlii!e  amateurs  and  professionals  will  lind  ii 
Iliem  capacity  for  evert  des^iied  effect. 

Their  merits  wilLmako  tliem  iLe  LEADING  PIANO  of  the  country. 

Steiidforcirci-larlo 

DOANE,  WING,  CUSHING  &  SMITH, 


423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


..  »  <  •••.*  »•       -s* 


